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THE BLACK 



RETURN OF THE 43Ni> ROYAL HIGHLANDERS TO 
EDINBURGH, AFTER WATERLOO. 


When the gallant Forty-Second returned to Scotland, after Napoleon 
was finally defeated at Waterloo, the Scottish people actively testified to 
their pride in a regiment which had won undying renown in America, 
Egypt, and the Peninsula. The heroes entered Scotland across the Ijorder 
from England, and as they advanced towards the capital they were welcomed 
enthusiastically by the inhabitants of every town on their route. As they 
approached Edinburgh the road was thronged with cheering erowds, so that the 
march from Pkrshill to the castle, a distance of less than two miles, occupied 
nearly two hours. Thus the march through the metropolis of Scotland 
became a great triumphal procession, more genuine, perhap.s, than had ever 
escorted a .Roman Cleneral in the days when Rome was Mistress of the World. 
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'I'lia lnnt .sc.BHion of tlio lust iinrliaineiit of Eng- 
i.ainl coiilinucil from llio :)il of Dt'cciiiber, 1706, 
to tlir 2-llh of April, 1707. As it, was henceforth 
to he snniimnioil under the title and character 
of the piirliamont of Great Brilaiii, the coming 
flhaugu was of itself snilicieiit to inspire the 
m(>nibor.s with no ordinary e.xcilcnicnt. It was 
also an imiiortant task which they had met to 
di.sehiirge, being nothing less tlian the ratifica- 
tion of till! Union, which only awaited their 
final sanetioii. On the flHiIi of Janiiary the 
queen aunounced to both lionse.s that tlie treaty, 
of Union liiid liotiti ratified by tlio parliarnent of 
Seotlaiid, tin; terms of wiiieli slie had directed 
to be laid liefore them in the hope that they 
would meet with thoir eonenmmeo and ap()ro- i 
batiou, “ A.s it bad been agreed,” the royal 
apaeeh eon tinned, “that Scotland is to have an 
equivalent for wbab that kingdom is obliged to 
contribute towards paying the debts of Eng- 



land, I must vcooinmeiid to yon, that in ease 
yon agree to the treaty, yon would take care to 
provide for the payment of the equivalent in 
Scotland.” At this mention of au equivalent, 
the countenances of many of the members were 
elongated, and the old prejudices agahlst Scot- 
land began to rouse themselves for resistance. 
“The advantages,” her majesty .added, “which 
will accrue to us all from an union are so ap- 
parent that I will .add no more, but that I shall 
look upon it as a particular happiness if this 
great work, which has been so often attempted 
without success, can be brought to perfection in 
niy reign.” 

On the following day the articles of the ti’eaty 
were debated in the committee of the whole 
House of Oommons, and though a number of 
members spoke against the union, the support 
that the measure received was too great to make 
their opposition of any avail. By the llth of 
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[j'eljriuuyj after not more tlian eight days of. 
deliberation iuul debate, all the Articles of 
Uiiioii 'wei'o approved of in the House of Com- 
mons, ami a bill was ordered to be brought in 
to ratify it. . . 

There was no sncli smooth and rapid jn-ogresa 
ill the House of Lords, where the debates were 
rominenced on the l.'ith of tTebrnary, a strong 
opposition to the nmaaure being at once niani- 
festoid. Lord Haversiiaiii in iiarticular diatiii- 
guished liimself as an opponent of the imion, 
and in arguing against it pointed out that the 
question was not whether a people inhabiting 
the same isdand, .speaking the same language, 
and having the same religion, should be all 
ntiilcr the same form of policy and government, 
but whether two mitiona independent in their 
sovereignties, having distinct laws and interests, 
and their different forms of woivship, cliurch 
government, and order, should be united into 
one kingdom. This bad always been the chief 
argument against the union of the two king- 
doms, but Lord Haversham also proceeded to 
point out other obstacles to tlio measure. He 
repreSBUted that the .English constitution, from 
the admirable balance of its powers between 
the greatness of the inoiiarch and the safety of 
the people, was the best in the world; and that 
this eijuilibriimi would be destroyed by the 
admission of Scottish members into parliament, 
who would turn the scale at pleasure. Ho 
pointed out, nKii’eover, that the union could not 
be entire, because, although the Scottish piarlia- 
inent had ratified the articles, the bulk of the 
Scottish nation seemed to be against them. 
After having stated these objeetion.s at some 
length, his lordship concluded Avith the follow- 
ing warning to those wlio pirosecuted the design 
in conformity to the wishes, or to secure the 
favour of their sovereign: “This is the last time 
that I believe I shall ever trouble your lordships 
in an English parliament; give me leave, there- 
fore, to say but one word. In King Charles 
the First's time the Cavaliers were the persons 
that ventured their lives and lost their estates 
to save him ; and iu King Charles the Second’a 
time they were forgot and left starving. At 
the Restoration the Rresbyterians were as i 
zealous for that as any men whatever, and none 1 
more pevseented all his reign. n\nvards the \ 
latter end of that reign the bishops threw out I 
the Rillof lixclusion, and .King James put them | 
into the Tower. At the Revolution the IjOikIou- 
derry men, &c., were the persons that made tlie 
first and noblest stop to King .James in Ireland; 
and I. myself have fed some of them at my own 
table, Avheu they were starving, with the highest 
commendations and promises in their pockets, 
which I have seen under King William’s ciwu 


I hand. In the last reign, everybody knows who 
! they were that made their most constant court 
at St. James’, and we see in what favour they 
are at present. Now, there is a great deal iif 
zeal for. this union. I wish from my sold Ihat 
the advantages may attend it of tranquillity 
and security, power, peace, and plenty, as is 
intended by it. But yet it is possible men may 
be mistaken. I Avill not .say they will eve)- 
I repent of it; but I will take leave to siiy what 
I have formerly said in this place, that what has 
hven may hti.” 

After this discordant key-note had been 
sounded the debates of the Lords followed in 
a correspondent strain. It was objected that 
the land-tax laid upon Scotland by the ninth 
article was small and inadequate, ami that 
Wales, as poor a country and of much less 
extent, paid twice a.s nmeh as Scotland, but 
was allowed only half the number of represen- 
tatives. To tliis it w;is rejjlied that the number 
of representatives iu parliament was no rule to 
go by, .-IS the county of Cornwall, that did not 
pay nearly so much towards tlie laud-tijx. as 
that of Gloucester, sent live times as many 
meniberg to parlhimont as the other. It was 
also added iu e.xou.se for the small quota of tax 
iuipo.sed upon Scotland tliat the Scots could not 
and would not bo rated any higher. The eipii- 
valent to be paid to Scotland was also the sub- 
ject of keen opposition. It was proclainu-d 
highly lui reasonable that the Soots, who were 
admitted to a full share of the .English trade, 
and paid so little for the support of goveriiment 
and the expenses of a costly war, aliouhl 'also' 
be paid ^*398,085 for consenting to tlie trcsiity. 
The payment of that jiart of the equivalent, id.so, 
which was to be given to the Darien Company, 
was so ordered that it might bo embezzled by a 
few individuals, instead of refunding every suf- 
ferer iu the enterprise. It was stated in i-ejily 
that this sum was not a gift, but an actual pur- 
chase of the Scottish revenues and customs, and 
that with regard to the disposal of the money 
the English Commissioners could not interfere 
more than they had clone already. But of all 
the objections offered by the opponents of the 
union, none bulked so largely as the daiigora to 
which the .English Church would be exposed by 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The BiahoJ) of Bath 
and Wells, for in.sbinco, asserted that he could no 
bettor compai-e the union tlian to tlie mixtui-e 
of strong and oiqiosite liqnor.s iu one and the 
same vessel, which would exiilode under their 
fm-ious fermentation. The bench of bishops, lie 
stated, was always reckoned the dead-weii/ht of 
the liorcse; but the admission of the sixteen 
Scottish peers would be a still more effectual 
dead- weight, especially in any future debates 
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relating to tlie church, towards -which they 
could not be .supposed in any way well affected. 
He was therefore of opinion that some provision 
should be made for debairing them of a vote in 
any church matter when such .shonld occur here-: 
after. But this alarm of the prelate, which time 
has sliown to be so groundless, was disposed of 
by the court lords with arguments suited to the 
day. It wa.s alleged that the chief danger of the 
Church of England arose not from Presbyteri- 
anism blit from Popery and Prance. As Scot- 
land lay on the weakest side of England, a union, 
with it, even though it .should be one of conquest, 
was indispensable, hut such a compulsory union 
could only be achieved and secured by a strong 
•standing army; and this in the hands of the sove- 
reign would be an effectual weapon for the estab- 
,li.shnient of arbitrary power. Such a necessity, 
however, was obviated by the jiresent union, 
which was voluntary. With regard to church 
matters too much violence had already been used 
■on both side,s. But let only more conciliatory 
nieasures be used and the government might be 
■conducted as harmoniou.sly as in Switzerland, 
where the cantons held different creeds, or in the 
Piet of Germany, which w.as oompo.sed of men of 
three different re,ligkmB. Such examples showed 
tliat several constitutions: of churches might be 
fsafoly placed under one legislature. Even, also, 
if danger there was, it threatened not the Church 
■of England, but that of Scotland, It was much 
more likely that five hundred and thirteen Eng- 
lish rnemhe rs, witli tlie crown on their sid e, should 
be too hard for the forty-five Scottish members, 
than that the latter should be able to s-wamp 
the former. Be.sides, wei’e there not twenty-six 
bi.shcn,(s in the House of Lords to outweigh the 
votes of the sixteen Scottish peers? 

Such were the views of the .English dissenti- 
ents to the Union and such the ma.nner in which 
they were answered. The general reply was to 
this effect, that so great a measure as the uniting 
-of the whole island into one monarchy could 
not be accomplished without some disadvanta- 
geous concessions, and that these were but lesser 
evils as compared with the benefit obtained. At 
last the treaty was approved by a great majority, 
but Several peers entered their protest, some 
against several of the articles and others against 
all. Both h ouses having assented, a hiU for enact- 
ing the Union was prepared, .and it was passed 
through the House of Commons so rapidly that 
many were taken by surpri.se ; hut altlioiiffh n 
majority of 274 were in its favour, ICO votes 
wtn-e against it. At the third reading in tJie 
House of Lords an attempt was made by a 
noble member to arrest its progress by proposing 
that the following rider should be attached to 
the bill: — “That nothing, in this i-atification 
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contained,: should be construed to extend to an 
approbation or acknowledgment of the truth of 
the Presbyterian way of womhip, or allowing 
the religion of the Church of Scotland to be 
what it wa.s .styled, ‘the true Protestant reli- 
gion.”’ But this torch for rekindling religious 
contention was extinguished by fifty-five against 
twenty-nine vote.s, and the bill was p;isseii. In 
this way, and through such diflicivlUes, a daring 
exiieriment was made, and a change effected 
upon the government of the two kingdoms the 
beneficial effects of which even the most sail- 
guiuo of its supportora were unable to aiitici- 
liate. 

The ratification of the Union by the English 
parliament took the discontented in Scotland by 
sin-prise. They liad hoped that, notwiilistaadiug 
the acquiescenee of their own lepi.slature, the 
popular feeling of England would he against it, 
and that this feeling would he so strong as to pre- 
vent the bill from passing. In this hope they had 
avoided all insurrectiouai-y attempts, believing 
that, as on former occasions, the proposal -would 
fail or he deferred to some better opportunity; 
and their hope increased into confidence when 
I they found tliat at the outset it was met in both 
houses with such determined oppo.sitiuu. But 
they had not calculated upon the rajiid tactics 
of tlie English ministry, and they were suddenly 
startled with the intelligence that their cause was 
irretrievably lost — that the Union was an accom- 
plished fact. Their only chance of effecting a 
rejiction — and it was a feeble one -lay in the 
discontent which the first working of the Union 
would occasion, and, with that provident watoh- 
fiilue.ss which they ought to have exercised at 
an earlier period, they re.solved to wait the pro- 
gress of events, and avail themselves of every 
opportunity by which the national jealonsymight 
be offended and the repeal of the tJuion desired. 

Nor were tliese causes of public and national 
discontent late in making their appearance; even 
the first movements of the Union were grounds 
of discontent and complaint. It was necessary 
that representatives should be appointed for 
Scotland to ait in tlie British pai-liameut; but 
by whom was the election to be made 1 If this 
shonld be left to the popular choice the majority 
of the member's retiu-ned would be anti-union- 
ists, and the contest be opened up afrasli. But 
the Scottish pariiameut, still in session, removed 
this difficulty by taking the apiiointmerit into 
their own h.ands, and choosing the members 
from their own body. The Estates accordingly 
selected sixteen peers and forty-five opmmoner.s 
to represent the peers, barons, and burghs of 
their country in the first parliament of Great 
Britain, and of these sixty-one members only 
eighteen had been opposed to the Union. 
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A more difficult task was the apportioning of 
the equivalent to be paid, to Suotland, of which 
one part was to be devoted to the ]niblic benefit, 
and the other to the reimbni’seineut of the Darien 
Coiupimy. But liore the commissionors of the 
Union wore t!ie tii-at to stop in and claim re- 
muneration for their services; and although 
theiiMminerous demands amounted in the aggre- 
gate to not more tlian iiSdjOOfij sum had a 
formidable appearanee not only from its propor- 
tion to the wliole equivalent, but its uverwbelm- 
ing magnitude when reduced to pounds Seote. 
While the general outcry was loud against such 
selfish Titas, many saimstically asked if this was 
the best mode of encouraging Scotch commerce, 
promoting its manufaotnrcs and fisheries, and 
creating employment for the poor? Nor did 
the allowance to the Darien Company meet with 
greater favour, tu satisfying so nmuy clainuiuta 
the committee appointed to the task soems to 
have acted with considerable fairness and im- 
IKU'tiality, and the sum allotted to this p\u’pt>se 
of wa.s ilistrihuted among those credi- 

tors who could o.stalilish their claims. But it was 
not the le.ss asserted that these juiymeiits wei-e 
chiefly confined to the supporters of the ministry, 
that many jn.st claims were disregarded, iuid , 
that a considerable residue of the ruoiie}', of 
which no account was rendered, had found , 
ita way into the pockets of the ministry and | 
their friends. Much discontent was also fell at 
the delay in forwarding the iiioncy. Altlifuigli 
the .English parliament had decided upon send- 
ing the money to Scotland inunediately some 
unexpected delay occurred in its transmission, 
and this was eagerly used by the alarmists as 
an argument against tlie Union and a gi’ound 
for rescinding it. The money had not come; 
it would not come at all, or only as a bribe for 
additional sacrifice, s. It was even said that 
the .Duke of .Hamilton, with the be.ad.s of bis 
party, had gone to the Cross of Edinbrn-gh at 
midnight, and there made proclamation, that as 
the purchase money had not been paid, the Union 
itself was null and void. At last the equivalent 
arrived, but not till the month of August; and 
when it was carried to the castle of Edinburgh 
in twelve waggons under a guard of ilragoons 
the cavalcade was followed by the angry shouts j 
and execrations of the people. The treasure was j 
uncovered, and lo! one hundred tlionsand pounds i 
.bad been aunt in specie, while the rest was in j 
fc.'cboquer bills. Here was a new insult and a j 
fresh injury. These exchequer bills, it is true, 
were payable upon domaiid, but then it was in j 
London, which was as distant from many of the I 
holders aslMadrid or Vienna, while there w.as i 
not cash enough in the country to negotiate them I 
at home; and as they boro no interest there was I 
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no motive for hoarding them up^ in the hope 
that they would fructify by inaction. Some of 
the claimants were fain to receive payment, half 
in cash half in exchequer bills; others accepted 
bills of excbangeoii London, with the loss whick 
the transference oeciisioned; and, by this needless, 
and dangerous injury to an already ij.ifni'iated 
nation, none wiis benefited but the bank of .Eng- 
land by the interest on the original sum. 

Another grievance experienced by the Bcota 
from the Union arose from the equalization of 
duties and custonm in .England and Scotland. 
Hitberto the import duties upon foreign produc- 
tions had been heavy in the former country while 
they were light in the latter ; but, as this dis- 
tinction was to cease on the Lst of May, the Scots, 
had resolved to profit by the interval. Accord- 
ingly the merebauta had bestirred themselves 
with, unwonted activity in importing brandies, 
wines, and other foreign commodities into the 
country, intending, as soon as tlio Union hud 
passed, to introduce them into .England, where 
all Scottish iiierohaiKiise was to be .admitted duty 
free. Another mercaintile speciilation not quite 
so honest was in the article of tobacco. This 
article had already become as much a ncce-ssaiy 
of life as it is in the present day, vvliilc a di'aw- 
back of si.\penco per pound weight was allowi.id 
on it when it was exported from fclcotland to Eng- 
land. Here, then, was an ripportiinity by which 
the English traffickers in the weed wer<! drawn 
into close sympathy with those of Se.otland, and 
to avail themselves of the allowance, they sent 
numerous bales of the commodity down. to the 
Bcottish ports, intending to resume them as soon 
as the Union began to operate. But tlieH(.> vari- 
I ous devices did not escape the notice of the 
London merchants, and, in the di'cad of being 
uudarsold and ruined, they brought their com- 
plaint before the .House of Coruuions. 'I’liey 
ropresuntod that the imiiortation into Scotland 
I of the produce of France and other foreign coun- 
tries, which were to be conveyed into Knglaud 
by the first of May for the jrarpose of evading 
the English duties, was ruinous to fair traders 
and prejudicial to the revenue; aud, in conse- 
quence of their appeal, it was enacted that all 
foreign goods from Scotland aft(n' the Union 
should be liable to the same duties as thostv 
directly iiuporlod from li'raiice or Spain, under 
pain of seizure. The Scottish uieroluiuts in 
London complained of this as a violation of the 
treaty, and they proposed that the goods im- 
porte<l from Scotland should be admitted free 
unless it could be proved that they were not the 
property of Scottish mei'chants in that coun- 
try, This was apparently a reasonalilo request 
had the difficulty of such proof and the facilities 
of eluding it not been taken into account. W bile 
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this important question 'was still pending an iia- 
mense quantity of foreign produce which had 
been fairly imported into Heotland, and had paid 
the Scottish duties before the firat of May, was 
poured into England in the middle of June; but 
no .sooner had it arrived in the Thames, than a 
seizure was made by the custom-house ofticers 
both of ships and cargo. 

Tliia was not the only shock which the mer- 
chandise of Scotland sustained as the tii-st-fruits 
■of the Union. Hitherto the customs and excise 
Lad been small a,nd easily collected; but, in con- 
sequence of the new laws by which the tuxes 
were to be levied, and the deficient experience 
of the Scots in this kind of duty, a numerous 
host of English tax-gatherei’s was sent down to 
superintend tlie revenue and enforce its collec- 
tion, This novel form of invasion wa.s inoi'e than 
the Scots could endure. It was too much that 
the food they ate, the liquors they drank, and 
the olothos they wore, should be subject to the 
sharp search of iuqiiiaitoi'S ; hut th.at this office 
should be intrusted to their old hereditary ene- 
mies was an insult that aggravated the injury 
tenfold. What cared they for English law.s or 
English imposts from which they had hitherto 
been free 'I And was this the boasted liberty 
*which the Union had guaranteed? To re.sist 
^ those invaders of their natural rights was re- 
garded as a patriotic duty, and smuggling, far 
from being accounted si crime, was justified .a,s 
a right, or ennobled into heroic enteiqirise. The 
custom-house Iaw,s were therefore despised, its 
officers aesBailed, and their seizures recaptured 
by open force and violence, while kite onlookeis, 
instead of aiding the functionaries of tlie Jaw, 
either slipjied aside or loudly applauded the 
deed. In this way whole slii])-loads of foreign 
■production's, especially of Dutch brandy, were 
secretly lauded upon our shores,, and when 
landed, were conveyed inland by trafliukei-s ^rllo 
were armed to the teeth, and ready to give battle 
for their property. And when s\ich outrages 
compelled an increase of force to resist them, so 
that custom-house cavalry were equipped for the 
land-service, and eustom-house cutters armed 
.fertile prevention of smuggling by sea, the mode 
of the popular warfare was only eliauged by this 
•adoption, and stratagem and cunning were used 
when .arms could no longer avail. Although tlie 
land was parcelled into districts, each of which 
wa.s provided with a riding-officer and a troop 
of armed horsemen, they conld not be every- 
where, or obtain reliable intelligence of the 
quarter in which smuggling was at that moment 
going on. Nov could the excise vessels exercise 
.such a watchful vigilance over the wide sea, the 
friths, and the indented coasts as to intercept 
the wary contraband small craft, or detect it in 
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running a cargo. Independently of the iivotits 
of such lawless deeds, their daring character am i 
dexterous devices recommended them to the 
popular sympathy, and to outwit and haftle 
these odiously intrusive Englishmen was in the 
eyes of the most austere moralists a very venial 
oftence,* 

While the fiiut-fruits of the Union wore of so 
bitter a character, that all parties in Hcotlaiid 
longed for its repeal, the Jacobites rejoiced in 
this aversion as the pledge of their .success. Tliey 
therefore ventured in 1,707 publicly to celebrate 
the birth-day of the Pretender; and emlioldcned 
by the circum.staiice that no check had been 
offered to their proceedings, they renewed their 
intrigues for the rcsioratiotj of thcf.'illen dynasty 
with greater confidence than ever, 'riieir chief 
agent on this occasion was (lolonel Hooke, who 
negotiated between the party in Scotland and 
the courts of Vers.ailles and s't. Germains. Near 
the end of the preceding year, and while the 
treaty of union was still under discus, sion, he 
had given flattering accounts to tiie Prencli 
minister of the general discontent of the Scots,, 
and represented that now was the time to en- 
sure the .safety of France and the restoration of 
the Stuarts, by promoting these tendencies to 
a civil war between Scotland and England, 
After desciibing the hostility , of the Scots to 
the proposed union, and that they saw no other 
means of avoiding it, he made the following 
bold statement: “Tlie greatest part of Scotland . 
has alw.ays been well-affected to the rightful 
king ; the Presbyterians, his ancient enemies, 
even wish for him at present, and na they look 
upon him .as their only resource, they offer to 
begin the war upon the first orders that they, 
receive. They require only a ship loaded with 
guniiowder, and a promise that the King of 
England [the Pretender] will go and put him- 
self at the head of his friends in Scotland. 1 
have seen a groat number of principal lords 
who are all of the same opinion. Being as- 
sured that there will be a universal rising in 
Scotland, they have drawn up a memorial ad- 
dressed to the king [of Fiance] in which they 
give an account of the state of tlieir nation. 
They have taken the instructions which you, sir, 
had the goodness to give me for their rule, .and 
they have answered them article by aiticle. 
They oblige them.selvcH to march into Enghfiul 
at the head of 30,000 men, whom they will sup- 
ply with provisions, clothes, carriages, and even 
in part with arms.” Although these and other 
similar representations of Hooke were so allur- 
ing, the French court demurred; his statements 


1 Pamphlets on the Union ; Scottish inenioh's and his- 
tories of tho period. 
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were tiOG .sanffuiM to obtain ready credence. 
However iniicTij also, France might wislifor the 
weakening of England by kindling a fresh 
between it and Scotland^ the expense \va.s t< 
considered, and in the exhausted state of his 
treasury tlie I'Vench king was in no humour to 
undertake the expense of such a doubtful enter- 
prise. Altliough this reluctaiico was character- 
iatio of the ancient sellmli policy of France i 
dealing.^ with Scotland, in the present cai 
was as prudtnd, as it was wary, for although all 
pa,rties hated tlie Union as a type of famine, pes- 
tilonee, and war, the Prcshyteriaiis, who were 
tlie mass of the imtion, utterly abhorred tlie 
thought of the restoration of tlie Stuarts, 
Instead of committing himself to any po.sitive 
eiig.agi3ments, Louis who was now old and 

frail, as well as dispirited by his many dofoa.ts, 
sent back Hooke to Scotland, in his double clmr- 
acter of emissary and spy, to ascertiiin more 
fully the ainoiuit of aid which the Jacobites ex- 
peuted from him, and what services they were 
certain to render in return. Hooke arrived 
near the end of March, 1707, but found the 
Union already concluded, and the Jucoliites di- 
vided amonv tliem.seivts. so tb.at he touiul it 
impo.s.-ible to reconcile them, or make them act 
in mutual concert. tSoiiie were for instant vv.ar, 
others for delay to a more eon t 
and ollier.s for supplies of iiieii and arms from 
France before a rising was attempted, '['lie 
equivoeal character of the agent was also sn.s- 
]iBCted, more esiiccially when it was found that 
he had no authority from the French court to 
guarantee his promises of assistance. But the 
greatest difficulties of llooke arose from the 
cautious or selllsh conduct of the Duke of Ila- 
luiltoii. That nobleman, whose rank and influ- 
ence placed Jiim at the head of the .Tacobites, 
had behaved so eciiuvocally while the Union was 
in jii’Ogress, that he was distrusted by his own 
parly, and suspected by the government; and 
when the emissaiT souglit a jiersonal interview, 
the duke eon venieiitly fell sick, and could not 
receive him. He, however, expressed his opinion 
by message that nothing eflectunl could be done 
unless the Pretender liiinself came to Scotland 
with a French army of 10,000 men to back him. 
'i'liis view was also adopted by other Jacobite 
leadens. To iiiako thoinselves masters of Scot- 
land, they asserted, they needed nothing more 
than the person of dames, their king, with a 
supply of arms, amimmition, and money; bnt 
as they meant; to make an invasion into Eng- 
land, a powerfid auxiliary French force w'ould 
also be necessary. Hooke reminded them of the 
suooessful expedition of the Scots into Fugland 
; in J OSS) without sucli aid; and when tliey re- 
plied that they needed foreign troops, for the 
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protection of the king, until their friends could 
be drawn together, he sarcastioally reminded 
them of their declarations, that the whole na- 
tion was ready to rise as soon as his majesty 
should appear. “A body of foreign troops,” he 
added, “unaceustomed to your mode of Jiving, 
your language, and religion, would be of more 
detriment than .service,” He then ajJiioaled Id 
their national pride by describing the .su])(.>rior 
sti-engtli, hardiliood, and activity of their own 
soldiers even as raw recruits, and their aptitiulo 
for militarj' training, and he endeavoured to 
rouse them with the example of Dundee, who, 
he said, with only t-wo thou.sand Highlamle:i'a, 
had defeated General Mackay at the head of six 
thousand of tlie picked soldiers of Holland aud 
England. But he spoke to men among whom 
there was no second Dundee to attempt so bold 
an experiment. After much altorcidion they 
reduced their elomand to five tliousajid Ifrencb 
soldieas; but here also Hooke was ready with a 
refusal. Five tbousiind men, he observed, could 
not be embarked from Fraiici! without occa- 
sioning such observation that the .English ca- 
binet would .suspect their object, and in such a 
case they would seize ujion the leading men of 
Scotland as a neceasai'y precaution, 'l.'hia new 
view of the matter, which canus honie so closely 
to themsolve.s, appears to have so disconcerted 
these Jacobite nobles that the oonferenci.i was ' 
immediately cudud, 

J t might have been expuctud that all further 
dealings between tlie emissary aud the Jaeobitts 
nobles would have broken off. While he had ad- 
vised Ibom to brave (be whole power of Eng- 
land by a rising in beball' of the Pretender, ho 
had given them to know that the work must be 
their own independent of any aid from Franco. 
But with tliat infatimted hoiietulness in their 
cause, which so strangely contrasted with the 
.smallnesa of their means and tlie feublenesH of 
their ellbrta, they resolved to make another ap- 
peal to the .Frciicli king. 'I'liey accordingly drew 
up a memorial to be presented by ('olonel 
Hooke, stating the ripeness of the ojjpoiinnity, 
and the readiiie.ss of tlie whole Scottish nation 
for the I'cstoration of their lawful king. Let 
.lames but appear among thorn, ami Scotluml 
would be bis without a blow. '.L’hey wmild then 
immediately march into England, and fi.ir smfli 
invasion they were well prepared with men 
and equipments, a statemonl, of which they 
made in detail. But their greatest want was 
money, and therefore tliey be.sought of liis most 
Christian majesty the aid of a, iiundred thou- 
d pistoles to furnish them for tho expedi- 
I, a regular monthly subsidy during the war, 
and arms for twenty-five thousand foot and five 
thons.and dragoons. But this was not all, for 
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they must have aid from Franoe in men as well 
as money and munitions, as these would.be 
necessary for the defence of the king at his. 
landing, and tlie number of this auxiliary force. 
tlxey modestly set down at eight thousand men. 
“ VVe also beseech his majesty,” the memorialists 
added, “to honour this nation with a general to 
command in chief under our sovereign, of dis- 
tinguished rank, that the first men of Scotland 
may be obliged to obey him without difficulty, 
and to cause him to bo accompanied by sucli 
genci'al oflicer.s as tlie two kings shall judge 
proper. The peers and other lords, with their 
friends, desire to command the troops they slxall 
raise in quality of colonels, captains, and en-. 
signs ; but we want niajons, lieutenants, and 
.sergeants to discipline them. And if our ene- 
mies withdraw their troops from foreign coun- 
trie.s to employ them against us, we hope that 
his most Christian majesty will send some of 
his own to assist ns.”'- 

The commonoeinent of this memorial with its 
parade of strength and means for the invasion 
of England contrasted strongly with the con- 
fession of weakness which their importunity for 
a.id implied. They could I'aise an army of 
twenty-five thousand foot and five thousand 
horse at a single call; they liad subsistence for | 
these troops for two years, and were well pro- 
vided in the essential articles of a campaign, 
and yet needed the assistance of France as com- 
pletely as if without it they could do nothing. 
It was. a childisli attempt to allure the French 
court into the enterprise, and afterwards bear 
the whole burden of its management. Hooke, 
however, having finisliecl his mission, and re- 
ceived tlieir memorial, encouraged them with 
assurances that their king would land in Scot- 
land, and be among tliein in August, after which 
ho departed to Franoe. Ilis representations at 
'the French court of the strength of the Jacobite 
cause in Scotland, and the hatred of the whole 
nation at the Union, created a feeling of triumph, 
which soon, however, evaporated, and the vic- 
tory at Almanza, by which a Bourbon wiis 
placed in the Spanish throne, made the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts a subject of minor impor- 
tance. They, therefore, allowed it to go to 
sleep until some fresli emergency should compel 
them to waken it, and the Jacobite.s, left to 
tliem.selves, were loud in their complaints of the 
selfishness of the French king, who had only 
adopted their cause in his need, and abandoned 
it when tlieir services were no longer required. 

In the midst of these numnura a new occasion 
an'ived for using the services of these malcon- 

1 Colonel Hooke’s Letters and jffarrative of the Negotia- 
tion presented to the Court of France, Edin. 1765 ; Lnckbart 
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I tents and their unfortunate sovereign. To conn- 
teract the ad vantages, gained by tlie French .at 
! Alihan za their allied enemies projected the de- 
I strnction of Toulon; butalthougli the Duke of 
I Savoy and .Prince Eugene couduoted the land 
! operations, wliile the Dutch and Eugli.sh ileets 
bombarded the town by sea, they were compelled 
i to raise the .siege. Such, however, was the alarm 
i occasioned by this attempt, that the troops de- 
I sigueil for reinforcing tlie French army in Spain 
[ were prevented from marching, and the whole 
country was filled with terror and confusion. 
It was now resolved to avert the storm by in - 
I vading Scotland in good earnest, and an arma- 
ment was drawn together with such seoresy for 
the ])urpose that even the .Ih’eteiider liimself and 
his friends were not made aware of its do,stina- 
tion. A fleet of five sail of the line ;ind twenty- 
one frigates and a land force of oOdd imm were 
soon in readiue.ss to convey the Pretender to 
Scotland ; and the Jacobites were cheered with 
the intelligence that their master was coming 
among them at last, and tliat the e.xpedition 
would assuredly set sail from Dunkirk on the 
4tli of March (1708). This muster, however, 
could not be made without notice, and various 
surmises were made of its destination, until the 
arrival of the Pretender at Dunkirk betrayed 
the real object for which the armament was de- 
signed. On the tidings being ti'ansmitted to 
England the parliament bestirred itself with 
unwonted energy and more than the usual mea- 
sure of severity. The habeas corpus act was sus- 
pended, the oath of abjuration was ordered to be 
administered to all persons without distinction, 
audthePreteuderand hisfriendsweredenoimced 
as rebels. A powerful fleet was sent to cruise 
off Dunkirk, and troops were marched down 
from England into Scotland, while the Duke of 
Hamilton and twenty-one other Scottish lords 
and gentlemen notorious for their Jacobitisrn 
were fortliwith placed under arrest. 

It was under these unfortunate auspiee.s, and 
after some uunecessary deiayH, tliat the Pro- 
tendei’, who had assumed the title of the Cheva- 
lier de St. George, embarked on this expedition. 
As yet only in his twentieth year, and having 
been immured from infancy in the mimic court 
of St. Germains, he was altogether unfitted 
for .the difficulties of such an enterprise; and 
among his adherents there was no Moiitro.se to 
supply the deficiency. But fortunately for liis 
prestige he was not allowed to land and betray 
his incapacity. Watching for an opportunity to 
set sail the French admiral stood out to sea on 
I the 17th of March, a violent wind having previ- 
ously driven the English fleet off the coast; but 
the same storm soon compelled the French to 
return to port, where they were detained two 
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(lay.s, and durin" this interval Sir George Byng, 
tliQ .English admiral, had time to reach the Firth 
of -Forth and await the enemy’s arrival. As soon 
ns the weather jiermitted the French lieet ugaiu 
vuntnred out .and made for the month of the 
-iroi th, intending to elf'eot a landing at Burnt- 
isliuid; but scarcely had they ejitered the firth 
wlieu the Jiiiiglish fleet made its appearance. 
Foufbin, the French admiral, was one of the 
bravest and nnwt skilful of the French naval 
coitim.'indors, but his orders were strict not to 
risk his sliijB in an encounter, on which account 
he altered his course, iuteudiug to laud at Cro- 
marty oi'InveriiDss. He was, hovvvever, BO closely 
puraiied hy Byng that the van of the EnglLsli 
and the rear of tlie Freiieli fleet kept uj) a run- 
ning engagement, in which the Scduburi/, a 
heavy vessel that had once belonged to the 
Briti.sh navy, wtis c.aptiired by the pursuers. In 
the meantime the nufortuiiate Breteudor, who 
had been taiibilized with a sight of the imtivo 
hills of lus ancestors only to be abruptly hurried 
out again to sea, entreated to be put on shore, 
although it should be with no more than his ovvn 
attendants; hut the pursuit wits too close and 
dangerous to allow his retpiest to bo regarded, 
and the Fj'oncli Bliip.s, after a month’s absoiiee, i 
returmid to their old berth in the harbonr of i 
Dunkirk in a sliattei'od condition, and with 
tlieir hoida filled with .sick and disabled men.* 
Such was the end of an expedition which (ho 
pope hi\d blessed and on whicb the .laenbites 
had ,so confidently relied. Soon after his return 
to I'Yance tlie Pretender Avent to Fliuulcr.s, ac- 
companied Uie ProneU many that was fighting 
against the firilish .and their allies, and was 
presen't at tlie battle of (ludenarde, where the 
Froueh sustained from Maiiborougli and Prince 
Eugene a morn terrible defeat than they bail 
ever yet .mwtained. "While he was lluia taking 
p.irt against liis own coiintryiiien, and lessening 
his chances of becoming thuii' king, the Prince- 
elector of Hanover, afterwinds George 11., was 
performing the duties of ii brave cavalry oflicer 
in the opposite ranks, and .showing himself more 
worthy of the crown Avhich he vyas afterwards to 
wear. Of the Pretender’s conduct in this en- 
gagement there are opposite accounts. Aecoril- 
ing to some he showed nnsoldierlike timidity, 
and only Avitno.s.sud the battle from the steeple 
of a neighbouring village. According to anotlier 
aecoiiut he was pemoually in the nctioa aud 
showed no want of bravery and coolness. 


Fqr Some time after this period the history of 
Sciithuid wasswallowed up in the more important 
events of thegreat European eouflictwhioh Marl- 
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borough was conducting, and the intrigues of 
the English cabinet and parliament which its 
startling incidents occasioned. The Scottish dis- 
contents produced by the Union still continued, 
and the hope.s of the .laoobites, which wei'e 
founded upon thorn, h.ad not. ahutcil. Nor wn.s 
the legislature either wise or geuermw in allaying 
these feelings; on the contrary, several of the 
measures of (iiii'liamcut, when it comic, '.cciidcd 
to the affairs of Scotland, were rather calculated 
to aggravate them. Of these we give a single 
specimen, -which occurred in the parliament of 
Great Britain that met on November Iflth, 1710. 
The only staple mamifacture of Scotland before 
the Union had been linen, and this the Scottish 
p.ariiament had cherished witli pati’iotic solici- 
tude. It was now proposed that a duty should 
be imposed for thirty-two years upon every 
piece of linen exported from Britain, but this 
was opposed by .Baillie of Jerviswood, and 
Binitl), the reprehuiitative of Glasgow, on the 
ground that it wa.s unfair aud oppressive. The 
woollen cloth of J'kiglaiul, they alleged, Which 
was the staple of that couiitiy, being free of duty, 
the Scotti.sh linen, the only staple of fclcotland, 
ought ill like iiiaiiiier (o be oxeinpled, more osjic- 
cially as .Fugliiiul inaiiufaotured no linen, while 
the woollen maiuifacturos of Siseotlaml had been 
mined by the Union. To this argument liarley 
reidied with the iiiiperions (piesiioii, “ Have we 
not. liought them and a right to tax them I For 
what end dirt wo give the eipiivalentl” 'I’hi.s 
repreheu-sLble (luustioii startled the SeoUish reji- 
rtaentativea, and Lockhnrt of Uarnwath indig- 
nantly asked, “ .tlosv was Scotland thus bought 
and sold! What was the price given, and by 
wlioiii was it received? As for tlie eipiivuJeut, 
it wa.s a sum jiaid to Scotland for the charge 
laid upon the Scottish cnstoius and excise and 
to defray the .English debts contracted before 
the Union. Before the Union,” he added, 
“bounteous promises had boon miido about the 
communication of trade, aud in these the Soots 
had trusted to English honour; but tiie pro- 
posed tax taught thein what they were to ex- 
pect and justified their resentment against those 
who had sold them.” The duty was imposed, 
not, hoAvever, by the piece, but the yard, im 
the English pieces measured 40 yards but the 
Scotch only 10.' To this grievance another was 
forthwith added, liy which the linen (.rude of 
Scotland would have been restricted that the 
Hueu trade of Ireland might be promotnil. On 
Uiis being also oppiMcd by liaillie and Lock- 
hart they were petulantly reminded tliat, what- 
ever bad Vieen the laws of Scotland, she was now 
subject to Englisb dominion and English law's, 
and that Ireland niiist not be ruined to hummir 
a few North British members. “ Scotland never 
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■Was and never will be subject to Englisb sove- 
reignty!” said Lockhart with jiati'iotic heat. 
* (ieutlerneii,” he added, “still bilked of the 
trade and liberties of England, and he -was 
willing to believe that this arose from inad- 
varfcenoy or custom ; but now he really thought 
they held that the interest of England compi’e- 
heiided that of Gi’eat Britain, or at least that 
Idle other part was to lie little regarded.” The 
bill for regulating the linen trade of Scotland, 
which was about to be sacrificed to Irish inter- 
ests, was passed through the Commons but re- 
jected by the Lords, who allowed Irish liuen to 
be exported duty free to the colonies for five 
years in addition to other five which had been 
previously granted— a concession to Ireland by 
which the exportation of Scottiali linen was 
virtually prohibited. 

While the political riglits of Scotland were 
thus treated the liberties of its church could 
scarcely escape. The independent spirit of Pros- 
byteriaiii.siu and its opposition toarbitrary power 
were alike ho.sti]e to the Tory statesmen and 
Jacobite schemers of the period ; and, unless it 
could be coerced, there was little chance either 
for the restoration of passive obedience or the 
recall of the Stuarts. It is true, indeed, that 
the liberty of the Church of Scotland had been 
guaranteed at the Union by the most solemn 
of all sanctions j but events were already show- 
ing how little the terms of the treaty could be 
regarded, when it was the interest of the ruling 
powers to set them aside. An event now oc- 
curred by which tliis iuevifeible struggle was 
prematurely brought into action. It will be 
remembered that of all tlie adjuncts of Englisli 
Epi,scopaoy, that of the liturgy w.as the most 
odious to the Scots, and that after they had 
tolerated the imposition of bishops, tlieir na- 
tional resistance was roused by the Book of 
Common Prayer. The book had accordingly 
been h.'iatily withdrawn, and even in the hottest 
tiine.s of tlie subsequent persecution there had 
been no attempts to reimpo.se it. A few English 
regiments, wlio bad been sent down to Scot], and, 
attempted to revive among themselves their 
own native worship by the use of the liturgy,, 
but oven tins natural innovation e.v cited the 
aJarin of tlie presbyteries, and such a use of the 
prayer-book in Soothiiid was not only prohibited, 
but tlie cliaiilains tlieuiselvas hindered from 
preaching to their own jlocks. A controversj' 
in cou.soqueuoearose among the disputants, which 
was conducted with all the more heat, that nei- 
ther party understood the rights of conscience 
or the duty of Ohristian toleration. While this 
controversy was going on .a clergyman named 
Greenshields, who had been admitted to holy 
orders by a Scottish bishop, ojienecl a chapel in 



Edinburgh and inti'oduoed the use of the ob- 
noxious liturgy, which had not hitherto been 
attempted oil such occasions. The presbytery 
of Edinburgh took the alarm and cited the 
otfender to appear before them; hut, on his de- 
clining their authority, he was interdicted hy 
the magistrates of the city, himself committed 
to prison, and his meeting-house clo.sed. Green- 
shields tlieii brought his case before the Court 
of Seiiaion, but there sentence was given against 
Mm, and his conduct regarded as an infraction 
of the articles of the treaty of Union. As a last 
resource he carried his appeal to tlie House of 
Lords in 1710; but the memorable trial of Sa- 
cheverell bad so completely engros.Hed tlie atten- 
tion of that high court of legislature, tliat his 
case for the time wius thrown aside. It w'as, how- 
ever, taken up when the struggle was ended by 
the triumph of High-church and Tory principles, 
ami a new cabinet had been formoil ; and on this 
occasion the sentence of the Court of Session 
was reversed, and the magistrates amerced in 
heavy damage.s for n’rongous irnprisomneut. 
This decision was a triumph to the Jacobites 
and a subject of rage to the Bre.sbytevians. 
Had the latter taken their ground upon the 
uiirepealed laws of the laud and the articles of 
Union the magistrates might have e.scaped, .and 
Greenshields been the only sulFerer; hut, as the 
case had been conducted, lie was represented a.s 
a martyr to his religious jiriuciplea and the victim 
of Scottish aud Presbyterian intolerance.^ 
Having been thus far successful the Prelatists 
and Jacobites ventured upon still more impor- 
tant hostilities against the Ohui'cli of tScotland, 
and for this warfare they had strengthened 
them.selves by the addition of twelve new Eng- 
lish peers to the House of Lords. Out of twelve 
commoners as many lords were created, and, to 
add to tlie contempt with which the proceeding 
was characterized, the whole batch was created 
ill one day.“ Having thus made sure of a ma- 
jority a bill was introduced into the Hon,>se of 
Commous on the Slat of January, 1712, for 
granting a legal toleration to those Episco]i.4ian 
dissenters in Scotland who were desirous of 
using the liturgy; it also proposed the repeal of 
those acts of the Scottish parliament that sub- 
jected them to the jurisdiction and discipline of 
Pre.sbyteriaii church courts, and prohibiting the 
civil sanction from the euforceuieut of ecclesias- 
tical sentences. On the introduction of this bill, 
which was dime wilh .such haste that iiolhitig 
was known of it nutU. the motion was made, the 
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three in H nential clergymen, Caratairs, Blackwell, 
and Baillie, deinited by tJie Oeueral AaaeniUy, 
Irarried to London to watch over the liberties 
of the chureli and oppose the passing of the hill. 
But, in spite of all the oi)]x)siti<jii they could 
prncuro, the bill was jiassed through the Uom- 
luoim and sunt to the Lonls. More it was pro- 
posed that, to prevent .Bopiah priests and Jiico- 
bites from taking advantage of this toleration, all 
who accepted of it .should, within a certsiiu time, 
subscribe the oath of abjuration. To this the 
Jacciliites could not well object, and knowing that 
tlie ministers of the e.stablished church hesitated 
about some expressions in the oath, they con- 
sented on condition that they also he compelled 
to take it. In tlie act of succession, by which 
the crown was to devolve upon the house of 
Hanover, one of the conditions .s])ecified was, 
that the auccossor sliouhl be of the comninmon 
oi the Lhnrch nt England; and, in the oath of 
ahjuration, allegiance was to be sworn to the 
successor as limited by that act. But tlio little 
word tis was a mountain of difficulty, as it re- 
(piired all Presbyterians to swear that the king 
ought to bean Hpi.scopaliaii, and tliat no Pres- 
byteri.an could be entitled to the crown, (.hi this 
account they obtained the consent of the Lends 
tliab the obnoxious word should he altered into I 
which iV'in, by wJiich the crown xvas limited to a I 
Protestant .succes,sion generally without any spo- | 
cificalion of the form of that Protc.stan(,iBni. I !nt 
tlie Scottish Jariddtes were not to lie tlnis de- 
feated; and in the House of (Jouniions they had 
inlhionco to prociuv the restoration of the word 
“ttiV"’ ky which the ahjuration oath was wade un- 
palatable to Paiiists and Prasbytorians alike. 
The former eonhl not take it because they ro- 
gardod the Pretender as the rightful heii' to the 
throne, while Ihe latter would not take it be- 
cause it rt‘})i'ob!itcd their ehmeh ; and it was 
hoped by the Jacobites that in this dilcimna 
both of the yiroscribod might he iiidiicod to 
coalesce for the subversion of the llevolution 
Settloineut and the restoration of tlm Popish 
Pretender. And although this likely result was 
overruled and yirevented the niaiueuvre was 
attended with miscliievons eifects to both 
cliurche.s. While the lipiscopal clergy of Scot- 
land refu.sed the oath of abjuration they’ availed 
themselves of that of toleratiou by restoring the 
services of tljeir churches to that formality and 
splendour wliicli Ixuid liad so cimiostly desired, 
hut which iScotland had never witnessed till now. 
And as for the Presbyterian '.ninisters the oath 
in its present sta.te, like the Indulgence granted 
by Charles IT., became a hone of contention 
among the brethren and a criterion of ministerial 
faithfulness, many congregations refusing the 
ministry of thoise pastors who, by tiikiug the 
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oath, had been guilty, as was deemed, of a weak 
and sinful compliance.’- 

The aggressions upon the GhnroU of Scotland 
were not yet ended. Apprehending no further 
attempts the commissioners of the Ucneral i-\s- 
I sembly had returned to their homes, when tliey 
were roused fx-om their security by alarming 
tidings; these were, that pati'onago wa.s aliout 
to be restored. The right of a patron, to jire.sent 
to a living irre,S])ectivo of the choice nr wishes 
of the people was not only opposed to thii .spirit 
of Presbyterianism, hut miious to the pi,ipulai' 
feeling, and the prote.sts against it had been 
incessant until it was abolished in 1(141). At the 
Eestoration, indeed, it was reinstated, hut again 
abolished after the Pievolution, and the right of 
the people to elect their own minister was one 
of those hws of the clmrch which had l.ieen 
secured by the ti-eaty of the Union. This I'iglit 
of yioyinliir election also, notwiihsVamling the 
hickerings atid diacussious it occ!i.sioned. and 
which arc more or lo.ss inherent in such right 
wlmther a)if)lioil to civil or eoclosiastical oiliee- 
bcarois, liad lioeii found to work so well, tluit 
from 1(111(1 to 17111 not !i single in.stance had 
occurred of a great liody of the uoiigregation 
deserting the parish clmrch in consequence of 
the election liaving gone against their wishes. 
But yiatronage was necessary for the politics of 
the day. and thorotoro mitst bo I'estored. I.'he 
clmreh w;w formidable so hmg as it jmssu.sscil 
ministeivs endeared to the iieojile by their own 
voluntary election, and while this continued the 
restoration of a Popish pretender would ho dit- 
(iciilt if not; irnpossililo. But let the right of 
nomination be placed in the hands of a bay 
pati'on, and this luirraony would be destroyed. 
The people would he tdienalcd from \i:ls1oi.-, in 
whose c.‘dl they had no voice, and the minis- 
ters theiiisidves woidd be dependent uiion the 
nobility and gentry, among whom, more tlian 
the common people, the i.ivinciploB of J acobitism 
Iiredoraiuated. Availing themselves of the ab- 
.seneo of the Scotti.sh cammis.sionBrs the bill for 
the i-estoivition of chnroh patronage in Bcotland 
was introduced into parliameiA on the IHth of 
March, 1712, and carried forward witli snob 
Intstc, that it p.assod the House of Commons on 
the 7th of April, one hundred and aoventy-tljree 
members voting in its favour, and seventy-six 
against it. At the first news of this unex- 
pected proceeding the three commissioner.s, 
Carstixins, .Blackwell, and Bnillie, returned to 
Loudon, authorised bytheoliurch to oppose the 
progress of this fatal bill; hut th« slow travelling 
of the period wms overmatched by the indecent 
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liaate of their opponents in deliberating, so that 
when tliey readied the capital they found that 
the bill was already in the House of Lords, 
and its aucouss all but decided. So .sjieedily 
after was such an important national afl’air con- 
cluded, that the legislators of the eighteenth cen- 
tiiiy seemed to have passed forward the bill by 
a sort of political railway. The House of Lords 
heuril the appeal of the Scottish commissioners 
and the reading of the bill once, twice, and a 
third time, nil in one day — the 12th of .April, 
not the hst— .and on the 14th returned it to the 
Honse of Commons with a few slight alterations 
which were allowed, after which on the 22d it 
received the royal aaaeut.i And thus a deed 
was done by which tbe Act of Security itself was 
made of little worth ; and an obstacle removed 
to the march of the Pretender to the throne. 
It was not, however, at such a corrupt period, 
and by. such unworthy agencies, that the con- 
flict of patronage was to be fought anew, or its 
final issue decided. 

The meeting of the General Assembly was 
now at hand, and the event was awaited with 
intens(3 anxiety. In what iaugiiage would the 
voice of the ohurcli condemn the late violation 
of its rights? Above all, the Jacobite.s, by whom 
the deed liad beeu effected, were hopeful of tlie 
result. By their crafty nnuuevivro they thought 
that Presbyterian Scotland would be filled with 
such revengeful ire as to care neitlier for the 
Treaty of Union nor the Act of Settlement; that 
she slioulcl be ready to give both to the winds, 
and return to tbe Stuarts at St. Germains, as 
she had done to Charles II. at Breda; and that 
the Scottish arms, added to the malcontents 
of England and Ireland, would make the ras- 
toration of their master to the throne of the 
three kingdoms an easy achievement. But the 
Scots had become wise tbrongh past experience; 
they bad smarted too often under tbe perfidy of 
tbe vStuarta, and in choosing between two evils, 
they would wither at any risk liave a Protestant 
.sovereign, Episcopalian tliough he might he, 
than one who -was heart and soul a Papi.st, and 
as such opposed to every phase of the Eefor- 
mation. This wise and forbearing .spirit per- 
vaded the assembly which met at Edinburgh 
on tbe first of May (1712), and the Jacobites 
found that by their obnoxious breacli of faith 
the cause of their sovereign, wliich they hoped 
so greatly to furtlier, was more liopeless than 
ever, .and this tbrougb their own interference. 

The General Assembly was opened by John 
Duke of Athole as iU commissioner, and the 
roy.al letter which was read teemed with assur- 
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ances of favour anil good-will. “Leist any late 
occui’ceuces,” it said, “may have po.ssessed some 
of you with fear and jealousies, we take ibis 
solemn occasion to assure you it is our firm pur- 
pose to raaiutaiu the Church of Scotland as 
established by law; and whatsoever case i.s 
given to those who differ from you in points 
that are not essential, we will, however, erajjloy 
onv utmost c;u’e to protect you from all insults, 
and redress your just complaints.” The assem- 
bly’s answer to this royal address was equally 
peaceful and placable. “The late occiuTenoea.” 
they replied, “which your majesty is plciWBil to 
take notice of, have, we must acknowledge, pos- 
sessed us of feai-s anrl. jealousies. But as we 
have always embraced, and do at present lay 
hold upon, the assurance your majesty is pleimed 
to give us of your firm purpose to maintain the 
Church of Scotland as established by law, so we 
cannot but with all dutiful submission, and in 
that truth and ingenuity that becomes the faith- 
ful ministers and servants of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, put your majesty in iniud of the repre- 
sentations and petitions laid before you by the 
coramission of the last General Assembly for a 
remedy in tliese matters, humbly hoping that 
these our most just complaints may come in due 
time and manner to be redressed.” The pro- 
ceedings of the brethren were in conformity 
with this reply. They gave their sanction to 
the representations, petitions, and addresses of 
their commission, which they embodied into 
specific acts, and instructed the commission to 
use all dutiful and proper means to obtain the 
redress of these grievances complained — a prac- 
tice which was annually continued until 1782. 
They also attempted to frame such an explana- 
tion and modification of the abjuration oath, 
that ministers of lender couscienco might be 
able to take it without scruple. Tliese harnilesa 
acts, with eudeavoui's to propagate Christian 
knowledge and civilization in the Highlands 
and Isles of Scotland, and the collection of funds 
for the sfdai’ies of missionaries and schoolmiasters 
employed in such offices, formed the chief of 
their proceedings, after which the assembly i’ 0 .se 
as peacefully as it bad met, greatly to the chagrin 
of those cunning eontrivers who had hoped for 
a very different issuc.'^ 

There was one class of Presbyterians, how- 
ever, who were not so easily to be satisfied; 
these were the men of exti’eme views, who held 
the Oameroniaii principles, and who had refused 
to re-enter the Church of Scotland when it was 
established at the Ee volution. They still re- 
tained their fierce principles of resistiiiioe, al- 
though the season of persecu tion had long gone 
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by, and tlieii' chief quarrel was uow with the 
■establiahed ohuruh itself, wliicli they i-egavdcd 
as too jiiisaive and time-serving. Since the 
deatli of lieu wick tliey li;ul reimdned M'itlinut .'i 
ininiater until 170B, when the Kev. John Mac- 
millan, havnig been depo.sed for holiliug Oaiuer- 
oniau sentijiieuts, attached himself to their 
party, and beeanie their minister and leader. 
Although self-excluded from the church, they 
still eontittiied to watch over it as their erring 
parent, and evince a deep interest in its niove- 
inenta. J.f they liad .'iiiy lingering hopes that it 
might eveji yet retrace its steps, and become 
tliHt fair idoal of a clmi'clito wliicli they could 
■eousoientiously be reconciled, these expectations 
were overthrown hythe patronage and tolera- 
tion iicta> and by the passivoness with which 
the cluircli hfid .suecnmbed to them. Tliej’ felt 
it not the lc.ss their duty to testify against the 
Iirevailing defections, and for this purpose a. 
-liU'ge and solemn meeting was appointed to bo 
hold at Auchensaugli neai' Douglas on the 2;id 
of .Inly, 1712. Previous to tliis assembling, a 
startling (piestion h.id been jiroiiosed by some 
of the members, “ Sliould they come to the meet- 
ing armed I” It was rejilied that this would be 
iiinioeessary unless thei'c was evidence of a de- 
sign to interriiiit their proeeeding-s. As no such 
design was manifcsied or intended, the ren- 
dezvous was attended, and its piixteedings con- 
ducted without iuteiTuptioii, except sucli as 
arose from the contentions lunoug themselves. 
After the aeknowlodgmonl of sins peisonal and 
national, they renewed the Ooveiiaiilsj but at 
the close of the service the miui.‘^ler w.ns con- 
.str.aiued (o rebuke the congregation for their 
Ii.stle.ssiiess and imcoucerned behaviour while 
the confession of sins was made, and the (love- 
uanls subscribed anew.' It was unfortunate for 
their zeal that there was no ])Oi'.seeution of any 
kind to bind them more closely together, and 
animate their testimony against tlie defeetions 
of the day. 'I'lin.s low had tlie once strong and 
formidable C'ameronianism fallen. Planted in 
danger and nursed amidst the storm, it could 
only thrive iu the war of the elements; and 
when the atmosphere was tranquillized, its leaves 
withered, and its vitality decayed. In its adap- 
tation to the character of our own day, this sin- 
gul.ir sect of hill-men,soeiety-men,(Jamerouiahs, 
Macmillatiites, and now the Iteformed Presby- 
terian Olmreh, jiresunte a very difl'ereut aspect 
from tliat which it wore at Drumclog and Both- 
well Bridge, and tinally at the Union. 

The course of public events which .succeeded 
was unfavourable to the hopes of the Pretender 
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and his partisans. The .Duchess of Marlborough, 
as the queen’s favourite, had been supiilantcd 
by Mrs. Masham, and the great duke hiumelf, 
after so many brilliant vietorie.s by which the 
IMwer of France was brought to the lowe.st ebb, 
was disnii-ssetl from olliee. 'J'lic It’rencli king 
made overtures fur peace, and as .Mai'lboi'cjugh 
was no longer at the head of tlio allied iinuica, 
he availed Idmself of this circumstance to pro- 
crastinate the treaty and rise in his deuuuids. 
The whole country was also weary of the ex- 
pense of the war, and disposi’d to niako un- 
due coneessioas rather than continiu’ it any 
longer. The very salvo.s of the ordnance iu 
our arsenals, as they announced each succes- 
sive victory, seemed only to disturb the deisire 
for tranquillity and pall upon the public ear. 
An inevitable consequence in the oonohision of 
such a peace would be tlie recognition of tlie 
Hanoveriau succession by the King of France, 
and bis abandonment of the cause of the .Pre- 
tender; but .Louis was too deeply interested 
in the treaty to hesitate at making such con- 
cessions. Tlio Tory party, however, who were 
iiow iu imwer, anil felt that peace was necessary 
for their own coiilimiaiico in olliee, )ni.slieil on Ihe 
treaty in spite of its exorbitant eoiulitimts, and 
appointed the Duke of .Hamilton ambassador to 
the French court to bring the nogo1iiation.s to a 
close. It was an omiuous choice for the fate of 
the Hanoverian suecossiun, as the duke was os- 
teusihly the head of the Jacobilo party, and was 
in seoi'ot comjspondeiioe 'with the court of St. 
Oerm.aius. He was also in fa vour with th e cp ieen, 
who was supposed to be adverse to the House 
of Hanover, and desirous that the succession 
should devolve upon her brother, tlie Preteuder, 
rather than upon (ieorge 1. It was remem- 
bered, however, that the Duke of Hamilton was 
the most unsti.'udy and uncertain of all politi- 
cians, mid one who was more likelj' to danjage 
tlie Cause lid supported than that wliioh lie op- 
posed. .He had , led tlie .Pietender’s jiarty into 
difficulties from, which they could not bo extri- 
cated, and while op]iosud to the D nion , had served 
by his equivocal proceedings to promote its set- 
tlement more effectually than the best of its 
supportei-s. Wbile the political world, how- 
ever, was wondering at this court !i])i:)ointment, 
and speculating on its purpose, and the condvict 
which the erratic duke wa.s likely to pursue, his 
career wa.s suddenly cut short in an idle affray, 
and by the sword of a quarrelsome duellist. 

This nufortnnate event had its origin in a 
lawsuit between the duke and bis kinsman, 
Lord Mobuu, about the Huoce.ssiou to the Earl of 
Macoleslield’a estate, which had hung in sus- 
pense for nine yoaivs, and might probably have 
been procrastinated a.s many yeans more. During 
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Elis irritating delay words of insult passed be-' 
tween the parties, and were followed by a chal- 
lenge from Lord Mohun, wlioae temper has been 
repi-esented as that of a madman, who had 
idready killed two men in duels, and in the 
spirit of a bully relie'd on ids dexterity in the 
use of ids sword. Although he was to depart in 
a few days upon Ids important embassy, the 
duke accepted this invitation, and appeared on 
the ground in Hyde .Park on the morning of 
Saturday the 15th of Novemher. The duke and 
Moll nil encountered with such rancour that both 
fell mortally wounded, and in this condition 
were found by, the keepers of the park. His 
lordship died on the spot, and his grace before 
ho could be carried to his residence, while no 
one remained but Colonel Hamilton, a relative 
of the duke, and his second, to give an account 
of the event, General Macartney, the second of 
the other, having fled. A fierce question about 
the fair piny of this tragical event immodi.ately 
followed between the Whigs and the Tories, the 
latter insisting that the duke liad been foully 
done to deatli, a surmise that was countenanced 
by the rambling account of Colonel Hamilton. 
But no positive coneluaion could be fixed amidst 
such keen prejudices and conflicting statements; 
for while tlio two prinoi])aIs were engaged and 
closing with each other like madmen, both of 
them regardless of self-defence, and each only 
eager to kill his ailversary, the two seconds had 
also engaged according to established fashion, 
and wore wholly intent on their own sliaro of 
the fray. It was insinuated by the Tories tliat 
the duel was a i>recouoeived device of the Whigs 
to arrest the Duke of Hamilton’s mission; that 
Mohun, the notorious bravo, was only their 
tool; and that the duke was actually killed, not 
by his opponent, but by a treacherous and unex- 
pected thrust from Macartney, after Mohun had 
fallen; and that the general, to escape the con- 
saquencos of a searching examination, had fled 
the kingdom.! But let it have happened as it 
miglit, the Whigs, who indignantly repelled 
these accusations, did not the leas rejoice that 
the duke’s career wa.s ended. The Duke of 
Shi’ewsbury was appointed amljassaclor in his 
stead, and the treaty of jieaee was finally signed 
at Utrecht on the 13th of March, 1713. The 
first article of the treaty was to the following 
etfect: That the French king recognized the 
Protestant succession of the house of Hanover, 
and engaged for liini.se]f, his heirs and suc- 

> Bnniet; Lookljart; Swilt in Eumtumr; Politicnl piini- 
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milton, on being threatened with a prosecution for perjury, 
saw lit to avoid it by leaving the kingdom. 
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cessors, not to suffer the Pretender to return 
into his dominions, nor in any way to siuccour 
or assist him. The peace was grateful both to 
Whigs and Tories, each party hoping to profit 
by the opportunity, while the nation at largo 
rejoiced that a war so ruinous and expensive, 

I notwithstanding its glories and victories, was at 
last brought to a close. 

i It was soon found, however, by the Soots, that 
tlioir country was not to derive unalloyed benefit 
fromtliepeaceof Utrecht. Amongthflconditious 
of the Union it had been stipulated tha t Scotland 
should be exempted from the malt-tax during 
the war and from the expenses winch the ivar 
had occasioned, and this had been allowed by the 
commissioneivs, at the same time giving the hope 
that this exemption would he perpetual. But 
now that i».iice had returned there was a favour- 
able opportunity for the extension of the tax 
over the whole island. The opportunity was 
also favoured by the discontent of the English 
at this exemption which the Scots enjoyed, and 
of which they could recognize neither the jus- 
tice nor expediency. A bill accordingly wna 
brought into parliament for the imposition of 
the nuilt-tax over the whole of Groat Britain. 
In vain did the Scottish representatives plead 
that perpetual exemption had been demiinded ; 
th.at they had trusted in the generosity ot the 
English nation that the temporary exemption 
granted to their country would never be inter- 
rupted; in vain also did they plead that an 
equalization ot taxes had reference to the means 
and abilities of the two countries, and that the 
import laid upon English barley would be un- 
equal and oppressive upon the barley of Sootlund, 
whicli was far less proclvictlvobothin thequantity 
and quality of the ale tha,t wa.s brewed from it. 
It was equally in vain that they represented the 
inquisition of the tax in Scotland as tantamount 
to an express prohibition, inasmuch as it would 
so greatly raise the price of ale that few would 
be able to purchase it. These .and other such 
i‘epi’e.sentation.s were ineffectual, the bill oon- 
timied its progress in both houses, and the 
Scottish members, finding that they were only 
taunted and overltorne by numbers, were now 
resolved to combine in earnest for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. It was no mere party but a 
national question, in which Scottish Whig, Tory, 
and Jacobite were at one, and in a conference of 
the northern peers and commons it was resolved 
that the final stand should be made in the House 
of Lords. There, accordingly, the subject was 
introiluced by the Earl of Findlatcr, who, after 
rceapituliiting in aueloquent speech thciustaiices 
in which the ternns of the Union had been viol- 

I ated, the disadvantages it entailed upon Scot- 
land, and the inability of the latter country to 
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lieai' an equal sliiire in the public bm-deiis of tlie 
empire, concluded Avith the motion; —“That 
sinoB the ITiiion had not produced the good 
effects that were expected from it when it w.'is 
entered into, leave might be given to bring in a 
liill for dissolving the s.aid TJnioii, and aeciiring 
the Fro testantauccesaioii in tlufhou.se of .Hanover, 
ensuring the qneen’s prerogative in both king- 
doms, and pre.serviiig an entire amity and good 
correspondence between tlie two nations.” This 
Ktavtling proposal was earnestly seconded by the 
Duke of Argyll!, who stated that this dissolution 
wa.s the on ly way of. preserving peace and friendly 
relationahip.s between the two kingdoms. The 
preasuve of taxes, lie asserted, tv-as so uneqn.'d 
and so burdeii.sonie that they would never be 
ju’ciductive, and as for the malt-tax, it could only 
lie oolleotod by a regiment of dragoons. On the 
qneatiou for leave to bring i n the bill it W'as nega- 
tived, indeed, but only by four votes — a majo- 
rity that showed how unstable, the foundation 
of the Union was at the time and. how easily a 
atrongei sliock might have subverted it. Tlie 
Jacobites woleomed the a.ugai’y as showing tlie 
use.s .siicli a tlireat. niiu'ht serve when their own 
purposes required it. On the following day the 
Soottidi repvesentative.s resolved to defer the 
subject in the House of Oommoiis until the iie.\l 
year, and in the ineanlimc to obtain petition.^ to 
the queen and parliament from all the burghs 
and counties praying for a dissolution of the 
Union. Fortunately, however, for both king- 
doms, tboir vesolntion did not take effect, as no 
petitions were obtained except from the counties 
of iidinbnrgh and Lanark. It was indeed sig- 
mticiuit for the welfare of both kingdoms that 
the Scottish caution Avas proof against such 
tempting agitations, and that, siotAvith.standing 


the popular dislike to the Union, this inalt-tax 
eouhi not dissolve it.’^ 

After this period thei-c Avere few eveiit.s in 
Scotland worthy of particular notice during the 
reign of Queen Amie. Her zeal for the sali.‘Ly 
of the Protestant church on tbo one hand, whicli 
could only be secured by tlie J latiovi’rian suc- 
cession, and her personal iiiclination.s on the 
other, which Avere supiiosed to be in l'a\'onr of 
her brother the Pretender as her auccc.ssoi', kept 
both parties in a state, of susyjonso wheu they 
might otherwise have proceeded to misehievoiia 
action; and although the Jacobite.s coutimied. 
theirintriguesjtliey relied more upon the queen’s 
good Aviahes W their master, and upon her 
dying- bequest in his favour Avhou she would be 
able to express it Aiitbout fear- or check, tbiin. 
upon either foreign invasion or a civil aauu-. 
Tliiia matters continued until her death, wbicli 
occurred on the Isl of August, 1/1), in the 
iiftieth year of bci- age. ] I or reign, whiidi Avas 
comprised iu the short, .sirace of twol\-o year.-i, 
.sufficed for the acconiplislmumt of tAvo great 
objects of the highest iuiportauce. (.hio was the 
uttei- overthroAv of the altcnijjts of houis X 1 V. 
to effect the doAvnfall of .Prote.sfiintisin and tlio 
subjugation of Kurope. I'lio other was the 
union of England and Scotland, liy Avhitih not 
only the two crowns but the tAvo nation.s werO' 
blended into one, while their names, ehangud 
into that of Grea.t Britain, was the type of i.huir 
< onimon uilevest and mutual ainity, which years 
have only tended to render- inorc inilisaolubli!. 
Sucli an event alone wuh enough to signalize the 
longe.st and most prosperous of our national 
reigns. 
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The demise of Queen Anne did not advance 
the 'Pretendei' a step iiighor to the throne of 
Britain. So generally was the Act of Succes- 
.sion recognized, tliat George I., although a 
foreigner and stranger, was proclaimed as x)eace- 
fully as any sovereign of unquestioned heredi- 
tary right; and, until his arrival from Hanover, 
the afiairs of the kingdom were administered 
hy a regency, consisting of seven great officers 
of state and eigliteon peers, most of whom were 
Whigs, and therefore devoted to the succession 
of the house of Hanover. It was well for the 
interests of Protestantism and the peace of the 
nation that such unanimity prevailed, as the new 
.<sovereign wa,s so phlegmatic, and apparently so 
uuooiisoiou.s of the grandeur of his new elev.a- 
tion, that nearly seven weeks ela 2 .)sed before ha 
.set out for his new dominions. On the 18th of 
Septembor he landed at Greenwich, and his first 
proceeding was to form a ministry in whioli his 
friends the Whigs should predominate. So 
mucli had they now the npiier hand, that while 
in the preceding jiarliamontary election, only 
two years before, five-8i.x:ths of the successful 
members wore Tories, the case was now so com- 
pletely reversed, that in the new parliament 
which met on the 19th of March, 1715, the Whig 
members constituted a large majority. It was 
opened by George in person; but, as lie was un- 
able to pronounce the language of hia subjects, 
he transferred his written speech to be read by 
tlie lord-chancellor. Among other affiiirs tlie 
royal address referred to the Pretender, and the 
hopes he had expressed of deriving aid from his 
adherents in Britain, a subject to which the 
Coininons made a correspondent rejfiy. “ It is 
with just re.sentment,” they said, “we observe 
that the Pretender still lives in Borraiue, and 
that he has the presumiption, by declarations 
from thence, to stir up your majesty’s subjects 
to rebellion. But that which raises the utmost 


indignation of your Commons is, that it appeal's 
therein that his hojies were built upon the mea- 
sures that had been taken for some time past in 
Great Britain. It shall be our business to trace 
out those measures wherein he pilaces his hopes, 
and to bring the authors of them to condign 
piimshment." This demmeiation was too signi- 
ficant to be disregarded, and accordingly Lord 
Bolinghroke, the leader of the Jacobites, fled in 
disguise to France, whither he was soon after 
followed by the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of 
Oxford was impeached of bigli treason and sent 
to the Tower, and Matthew Prior, the poet, who 
had been involved in the negotiations and in- 
trigues of Lord Bolingbroke, was committed to 
close custody, from which, however, he was re- 
leased on the following yean 
No political event of the day had taken the 
world so completely by surprise as the easy and 
jieaceful suceeasion of the Elector of Hanover to 
the British throne. It had never been thus that 
dynasties had been changed; and men felt as if 
a new ejwch had commenced, in which the in- 
terests of kings were to be of inferior account 
compared with the welfare of their subjects. 
Where now were the plans of the Jacobites, 
their professions of undying attachment to him 
who was their sovereign by right divine, and 
their preparations by which his acoeasion was 
all but secured 1 All their intrigues had either 
been infected with the irresolution or crossed 
by the perversity of the Pretender liimaelf and 
the court of malcontents at St. Germains ; ami 
while they boasted high of what they would do 
when Queen Anne had gone to her rest, George 1. 
had quietly stepped into the throne, and their 
enemies Inid won the ascendency both in court 
.and parliament. Something they felt they must 
do although the reaction was so tardy, and the 
first attempt was made by the High-church party, 
who endeavoured to renew the Sacheverell cry, 
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“The church is in dange’'!” Sermons were 
preached, and pamphlete printed to show that 
the king was not orthodox accorditig to tlie Eiig- 
lisii standard, and that the old Presbyterian or 
Puritan rnle was in danger of being I’estored, 
These representationa were not without eli'ectj 
til e streets began to ring with outcries of “ Down 
witli tlie Puritans ! .Down with the Dissen- 
ters!” and in some places tlie dissenting chapels 
wore actually destroyed by the mob. But the 
riot act, wliicli wa.s hastily passed through pm-- 
liauient and brought into active use, quickly 
jmt an end to these violent demonstrations. 
But the popular discontent at the new sovereign 
could not 1)0 so easily overeome. Unseen he had 
been a venerated idea, which his personal ap- 
pearance was too well fitted to di.spel. George 1. 
was now fifty-four years old, was clumsy in per- 
son and blunt if not boorish in manners ; and, 
besides his ignorance of the .Knglish language, 
character, and habits, his attachment to J lanover 
was moi’c like the i-egretfid all'ection of a ban- 
i.slicd king than the feeling of one who Inul e.x- 
chaiiged a ])rincipality for the throne of a great 
and prosperon.s empire. Of this unpopularity 
of the king tho .lacobitos gladly availed tliem- 
solves, and in their descriptions of tho ,1’re- 
tender, whom they adorned with every grace in 
which George wa-s wanting, tiny endeavoured 
to di'aw back the hearts of the peojile to the 
forsaken prince whom they ha<l (“xiled. En- 
couraged by the popular aversion which daily 
grew and strengthened, the Jacobites renewed 
their intrigues with fresh courage, and as tho 
able Lord Bolingbroke had joined the Pre- 
tender’s court, which was then at (foniniercy, 
and obtained the management of its ail'airs, they 
hoped that, under so dexterous a politician, 
France, would be elleetnally secured to their 
cause, by which its success would be rendered 
certain. Nor did Bolingbroke altogetlier dis- 
appoint llieir hopes. As Lonis XIV. was now 
dead, and the regency of tlie kingdom under j 
the profligate Duke of Orleans, lie endeavoured 
to promote such a union .between the Jacobites 
of England and Scotland, tlnit tbeirsimnltaneons 
rising, combined with an invasion from France, 
should drive George I. back to Hanover ami 
place the Pretender in his room. 

While these events were in progress in Eng- 
land the affairs of Scotland had proceeded with 
a correspondent pace. George L was proohdmed 
in Edinburgh as soon as tidings of the death of 
Anne arrived, and this tinexj)eeted demise, com- 
bined with the prompt proclamation of her suc- 
cessor, so confounded the calculations of the 
J acobites that they wore unprepared for oiibring 
any resistance. In Ghisgow, where the same 
solemnity was performed, the mob showed their 
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joy by destroying an Episcopalian meeting-lionse. 
In the rapid distribution of oflioss by which the 
new king strengthened himself on his arrival the 
Duke of Argyle rvas appioiuted commander-in- 
chief, the Duke of Montrose secretary of state, 
the Duke of Roxburgh keejiei' of the great seal, 
and the Marquis of Arinandale privy-ae.-il. Al- 
though the Jacobites endeavoured to fiocommo- 
date themselves to the present state of things by 
expressing as sincere a loyalty and as ai'dent a 
satisfaction as tlie rest, they were regarded with 
coldness and suspicion. While they wei'e thus 
discountenanced, and manifestly excluded from 
court favour, their enemies, the Presbyterians, 
were treated as the surest supports of tho crown, 
Geoi-ge I. of his own choice demanded that tlie 
oath ensuring the .security of the C'liuroh of Scot- 
land should he tendered to him; and four of its 
chief ministers, with Garstairs at their head, who 
wore sent to court as a deputation from the 
General Assembly’s commi.s.sion, were received 
by tho king with mai’ked a, ml unwonted respeet.. 
This favourable clmiijge suiliced to f;xtingui,sU the 
cry for the dissolution of the Union, and in tlie 
olectioim for the new parliament tliose lords and 
commons were selected who wore known to be in 
favour of the Protestaait sucenssiou. (.hily one 
instance of diaaffection occurred in the nortli, 
where Forbes of (.iuilodcn, the candidate who 
was in fa,vour of tlie jireaent governmont, 
was ojiposed by Maekeiixio of I’reston Hall, a 
Jaeohile. '.I’lie latter, who possessed tho eslale 
of T/ovat, and claimed In he chief of the liTiisers, 
endeavoured to make lii.s claim good by the aid of 
Glengarry, and with aha.n(! of Highlanders might 
have carried Ida election by storm had it not been 
for the sudden and opportnnu ajipoarance of 
Fraser of Lovat in his own propi.ir person. ’I’his 
dexterous, shifty, and most un)«'inciph'i:l villai,n, 
who recogidxcd no party but his own interests, 
having succeeded iii esciqiing fi'om tho Piastilie. 
in which ho had been imjirisonod, had I’lJairned 
home to negotiate for his parilou with the new 
government ; and as his clan still recognised him 
for their lawful and only chief, his following of 
Fnisers turned theday,aud the election of Forbes 
wjis secured.' 

Intliemeantimethe Jaeohitosof Scotland were 
not idle, and while tlieir brethren of the south 
were contenting themselves with declamations 
against Hanoverian rats and drinking treason- 
able toasts, they were silently collecting arms and 
l)reparing for an insurrection in earnest. .Sirch 
was especially the case in Dnmfrie.sshii>e and tho. 
Highlands, where the adhorunts of the Pretender’ 
held suspicious meeting.s and were elated with 
the prospect of a general rising. But while they 
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wei’e oorrcsponcling willi the exiled prince, and 
receiving from him iissuraiices of aid in men and 
money on the part of France and Spain, tliese 
intrigue, s were closely watched by the Earl of 
Stair, Uui ambasaador of Britain at the French 
court, who became cognizant of the whole design, 
and transmittedintelligenceof all itsmovements. 
In eonsorpiencc of this information the Icing was 
enabled on the 20tli of July, before the insurrec- 
tion broke out, to warn the parliament of the 
comhig danger and the necessity of preparations 
to meet it. The mea.snrea adopted in consequence 
were severe and vigorous, but not more than the 
occasion required. The habeas corpus act was. 
suspended, and a reward of ,£100, ()0() offered for 
seizing the Pretender, dead or alive, should he 
attempt to land upon our shores. Au act was 
pas-sed for the eucottr.agement of loyalty in Scot- 
land, by which loyal vas.sals wlio held l.-inds of a 
superior guilty of high treason were to be in- 
vested with the fee and heritage of the,ir holding; 
and, on the contrary, if the vassal should be 
guilty of high treason, his land was to i-evert to 
his superior if he continued loyal, and be con- 
solidated with the superiority. All entails and 
settlements of estates made to elude the penal- 
ties of high treason were, on the conviction of 
the testator, to be declared null and void, and 
all siispected persons were made liable to be 
smnmoued to .Edinburgh or elsewhere, and bail 
to be exacted of them for their good behaviour. 
The fleet was oixlered to take its station in the 
Downs, a camp was established in Hyde Park ; 
and as by the late treaty Holland had engaged 
;to furnish a reinforeeinent of 60(H) soldiers for 
the defence of Britain in the event of au inva- 
sion, these troops were put in readiness for em- 
barkation. But while sucli a militai’y force was 
concentrated in England for its defence Scot- 
land was still almost bare of soldiers, although 
it wm there that the danger was to he most ap- 
prehended. This neglect was keenly felt by the 
Scots, who organized military associations for the 
defence of their country, and so hearty was the 
volunteer zealtlmt Edinburgh and Gla.sgowwere 
soon able to make large offers to government of 
their services both in recruits and money. But 
at these tenders the govei'nment demurred. It 
was through Pi'esbyterian ze;i1 and by the active 
exertions of the clergy that this spirit had been 
awakened. .But was it safe to euconvage such 
associations, by which the people would le.n’n 
their own strength and might be encouraged to 
exert it for other purposes than resistance to 
the Jacobites and the Pretender? These sur- 
mises, which were probably suggested to his 
majesty by some well-wisher to the hostile 
cause, prevailed, and the king, after praising 
their zeal, and thanking them for their offeis, I 
.yon. III. 
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infonried them that themeasuresalreiidy adopfed 
for the national defence were sufticient without 
any further tax upon his loving .subjects of 
Scotland. 

Among the leader's of the conspiracy at this 
period for the restoration of the St\iavts fe w were 
so distinguished as the Earl of Mar. This uohle- 
nmn waa well known tobedevoted totheinterB.sts 
of the Pretender, and on this account had been 
discountenanced by the government of the late 
queen. He had then turned, like many others 
of his parly, to the womhipi of the rising siin, .and 
offered his service.s to the heir-exjrectant while 
still Elector of Hanover. lu a letter which he 
wrote before tlie arrival of the new sovereign in 
j England he disclaimed the charge of Jacohitism, 
and endeavoured to refute the calumnies whieh 
had been raised against him. “ I hope,” he said, 
“ your majesty will be so just as not to give credit 
to such misrepresenfcitious. The part I acted in 
bringing about and making of the Union, when 
the succe,ssion to the crown was settled for Scot- 
land on your majesty’s family, when I had the 
honour to serve as secretary of state for the 
kingdom, doth, I hope, put my sincerity and 
faithfulness to your majesty out of dispute. 
My family had the honour, for a great tract of 
years, to bo faithful servants to the crown, and 
have had tlie care of the king’s eliildren — when 
kings of Scotland— intrusted to them. A jirede- 
cessor of mine was honoured witli the care of 
your majesty’s grandmother [Elizabetli, queen 
of Bohemia, and daughter of James I.] when 
young; and she was pleased to expre.s,s sonm 
concern for onv family in letters which I still 
have under her own hand.” He ended with 
assur;mees tli.at should liis majesty be pleased to 
accept his services he should find him as faithful 
ami devoted a servant as any of his family had 
been to the crown. And not confining himself to 
professions, he procured an address from about 
a hundred Higbland chiefs and chieftiiina, con- 
gintulaling George I. on his accession to the 
crown of the tlirec kingdoms, assuring him 
of their fidelity, and offering him theii' homage 
and services. But the professions of the earl 
and chiefs were equally disregarded, and Mar, 
irritated at this rejection, re1;nrnecl to his old 
allegiance, renewed his correspondence with 
Bolingbroke and the court of the Pretender, 

^ and only waited the opportunity when the stan- 
(laj'd of rebellion could be raised with the best 
prospect of success. 

It was the opinion of .Bolingbroke that a 
rising in Scotland would be useless without a 
simultaneous movement in England, and thrtc 
until the Jacobites of the latter connti’y were 
prepared for action Mar and bis Scottish adher- 
ents should remain inactive. But it was the 
S)8 
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ovu-se of fchu Stuarts to' disregard their best 
(.‘oiDiMullois Hiile,s.s they coujoided with their own i 
wishes, iind to precipitate i«atter.s by that arbi-.] 
trary decision wbicii tliey regiu'ded us the best i 
jiiirl of llii'ir sovereign I'igbl. And sucli on the 
pre.sent criticiil occasion was the conduct of the 
I’retendor. Disregarding tlic fuel that tlie 
Trojuili tleut destined for the conveyance of arum 
and troops to Erituin w'us lilocked up by Adr 
mirul Byng in the port of Havre, and without 
aiinouiioing ids intention to Boliugbroke, be 
deaitatchcd orders to Mar to eoinmenoe the iiir j 
•surrectioii in .Scotland without delay. The carl i 
unfortuinitcly complied, and setting off from 
London in disguise, aeoorapaniod by lieutcnaut- 
genend Jlamilton, the Duke of Hamilton’.s 
SBCond in bi.s duel with Lord Mobun, and by 
Colonel Hay, both officers of considerable mili- 
tary rei)utation, he landed iit ICIie in Fifesliire 
on the 14tb of August (1710). .His fui'tber 
proceedings showed that his inability cori'o- 
sjjondcd to tlie infatuation and ignorance of bis 
master. In bis jirogreHs from Llic to luvor- i 
canid, .and from lnvorc.auld to Aboyuo, be 
advised the discontented geiitleineii of tlio dis- i 
liiot-s to rise in arnih, but wilbout suggesting 
any settled ])l;ni of aetion. At jVbuyne he nu-t 
with the .lacobite nobles, tlie marquises of 
Hunlly and Tullibardine, the earls Maiisehal 
and .‘^ontliesk, (JlleugaiTy, and otlieis, whom ho 
aasenibled under the ]ii'i'text of a Highland 
bunting-matcb, and to whom, in a set speech, 
he revealed the true jnnqiose of the meeting. 
After bewailing the Union and llio sliare be 
had taken in ii,, and denouneing its riiiimus 
effects upon the rights and libcrtie.s of Scotland 
both in church and state, he invited them to 
take arms for their sovereign .lames Vill., 
wlio.SB lieuteumit-gcncral he had been appointed, 
and in whose ea,u.se he meant to rise, and hasard 
life upon tlui issue. He assured them also that 
he had money for the )iresent necessities; that 
regular pay would be supplied to keep their 
troops in the field; tliat troops wouhl be sent 
from France to their assistance; and thatj finally, 
King James himself would speedily come over 
to head the expedition. These rash a.ssiu'ancea 
were gladly received and implicitly credited; 
the grand effort was at last to be made wliicli 
should assuredly place their beloved master on 
the tliroue; and they agreeil to repair to him 
with their followoi’s as soon as the old royal 
standard should bo raised, and the trumpet 
summon them to the rendezvous. 

Animated by these iiasnrances the infatnated 
earl, although his force scarcely amountecl to 
five hundred men, ventured to raise the sbindard 
of insurroetion at Eraeinar on the (ith of Sep- 
tember. On: the 9th he proclaimed the Pre- 
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tender at Kii-kmicbael, summoning all true lieges 
to .join him and assuming the title of lieutenant- 
general of King James. .But the niisfortniios 
of the expedition had even already ccimiiitaiced. 
For its success it was necessary that f;hey should 
be masters of the castle of .Kdiiibni-gii, and for 
this pnrpoiiie an attempt was made on the bill to 
surprise it by Lord Drumniond, witli a, jimiy of 
ninety men, half of whom were Highlander.^. 
The design was well planned, and might have 
succeeded, but for the rashness of one of the 
conspirators, who revealed it to his brother, also 
a Jacobite. The wife of the latter gentleman, 
perceiving that her luisband was thoughtful and 
melancholy, gave him no rest until she had 
learned the secret, which she forthwith com- 
mmiicatcd to the lord justice-dcrk, who, in (!On- 
sequence, sent up a warning to the castle. Such 
precautions accordingly were adopted, that wlien 
the midniglit (!aca.lado was attempteil the first 
ladder fastened to the walls was Ihrowu down, 
and the as.'.iailaiits who were upon it hinied to 
the botfom of tlie r<ick. In this manner the 
castle rvas preserved, and the Jacobitc.s of Edin- 
burgh prevented from rising. 'Lhichccked, Iiow- 
ever, hy this disappointiiumt Mar continued to 
advance until lio liad I'caclied Dunkeld, his forces 
gathering as he .'idvuiicoJ ; and there he was 
joined by the M.arquiaof Tullibardiim mid.above 
four thouHand men, who in the course of a few 
d.ay.s increased into twelvf' thousand. lint, al- 
thougli file rebellion had tliiia mustered a more 
numerous army thrm ihe Marquis of JMontroso 
had ever comuiaiulod, it was a useless weapon 
in such feeble inexperienced hands as those of 
tlie Earl of M.ai', whom it saemed only to puzsile 
ami eiicumbei,-. J.le.sidos this his treasonable do- 
aigiis had lieeu watched by the govcnmieut, so 
that as soon as the rebellion broke out in the 
; Highlands jiropamthms were inado to extiii- 
' g'uish it. Orders wow sent down to .Edinburgh, 
in eousequeiice of which the .liai'Is of Wigton, 

I llvmie, and Kiimoul, Lord .Deskfoi'd, I.ockhart 
I of Caniwath, .and Hume of 'Whittield. were ap- 
prehendetl and committed to durance in the 
castle, and Major-general Wheth.am was ap- 
pointed to guard the bridge of Stirling and tlie 
passages of the Forth. .For this imiiortant ser- 
vice, however, not more than I lidO regnlarsoldie.v.s 
could ho spared on aeeoimt of the scanty force 
I that ha.d l.ieen appointed for Scotland heforti the 
insurrection broke out. In this difficulty the 
.Unko of A.rgyle, who liad been appointed com- 
mander-in-ebief in Scotland, ,a])plied to Glasgow 
for a. I’ei nforcemeut, and noblj' the oitj' reapouded 
to the call. Three battalions, consisting in all of 
between six and seven lumdred .soldier-citizens 
under the command of their provost, marobed 
to the camp at Stirling, other reinforcements 
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froin tlu! -sYfliiit ajirl soutli pooM Mlpwecl, and by. 
tliese pi'ecautioiiB both town and river were 
speedily plaued in an ettioient state of defence. 
These preparations, with the combined influence 
of the duke and the Earl of Sutherland in the 
Highlands, were tliouglit sufficient to hold the 
Earl of Mar in check, while government was 
oocnpiad in auj^pressiug the rebellion which had 
now broken out in England. 

It was unfortunate for this outbreak in both 
kingdoms' that it had so prematurely exploded 
in the one country, necessitating a similar move- 
ment in the other. It was still more unfortunate 
for it that its chief leaders ■were watched, and 
their designs betrayed to government by spies 
and informers. In this way it was discovered, 
that a formidable insun'ection was to break out 
in Devonshire headed by the Duke of Ormond, 
who was to arrive from .ifrance for the ]>iu’posc 
■of heiuling it, Alarmed at the tidings the titular 
Duke of .Powis, Lord Laudsdowue, and Lord 
Duplin wore arrested, and warrants issued for 
the appreheirsion of several gentlemen who were 
suspected of being ready to join in the expected 
rising. But of these persons Mr. Eorater, wlu> 
liad escaped seizure, lied to Northumberland, 
his native county, and, reudei'ed desperate by 
his danger, he raised at once the shvndavil of 
.rebellion and pfoolaimed the Pretender. Ho 
w’as soon after joined by the gidlant young- Earl 
of Derwentwater, against whom a similar order 
had been issued; and the desperate nature of 
their attempt was shown by the fact, that tliey 
■commenced their rebellion with only sixty hoi-se. 
I'hey W'ure soon after joined by otbors, but even 
with these additions, when they lied proceeded 
from Alnwick to hlorpeth they only mustered 
ninety men, all of them on horseback, but mount- 
ed and armed at their own e.xpense, for neither 
ikir-ster nor Derwentwater had arms or horses 
for their recruits. Of this little army Forster 
was appointed general, us, being a Protestant, 
it was thought that the people would be more 
ready to join them; but such an enterprise was 
seen to be so desjierate, that gentlemen and yeo- 
men .stood aloof and looked on in idle wonder- 
ment. After an attempt to surprise the town 
of Newcastle, which .sig-nally failed, Forster drew 
■off his small squadron to Hexham, expecting the 
arrival of some regiments of Scottish infantry 
which Mar had promised to send him. 'While 
this mini.ature army was thus waiting upon the 
Border a, simihu' epi.sode had been ch.u-actoriziug 
the campaign in Scotland. Lord Keiinwire. 1 
ing received a commission from the Earl of Mar 
to act as his lieutenant in the .south, proclaimed 
the Pretender at Moilat on tlie 12th of October, 
and being joined by the Earls of Nithsdale, 
Winton, and Carnwatb, this part of the re- 


hellion threatened to grow into very formidable 
, dimensions. But Nithsdale ami Oalloway at 
their rising seemed to produce wliole liarvosts 
of rustic volunteers to ojjpose them, and having 
failed in an attempt to .surprise Dunifries, in 
like manner as their friends in England had 
! failed in their attempt in Newciistle, Keumurc, 

I wlaxsa army did not e.xcecd two Iiniulred horse- 
1 men, crossed the Borders, and joined Forster 
iic.arRothbury. With tlieirnnited forces, scarcely 
‘ eight hundred mounted yeomen and gentlemen 
in all, they forthwith turlied, cro.ssed the Tweed, 
and took up tlicir station at Kelso, waiting the 
tivrival of 2000 foot mider brigiulier Mackintosh, 
which Mar had engaged to .send them. 

1 From tlic.se ill-coueerto<i, liasty, and futile 
proceedings, which re.sembled attempts to create 
I a riot rather th.an a rebellion, we must now turn 
I our attention to the nominal hero of the war. 
i At the head of a Highland army with wliich 
[Montrose would have achieved wonders, Mar, 
instead of rushing down at once upon Argylo 
I and Wlietham, who.so whole force did not amount 
to 2000 men, remained in a state of helpless 
i indecision on tlie opposite side of the Itorth. 
At last he resolved to .send a strong detaclimeut 
across the river that should effect the promised 
junction with Forster and Kenmure at Kelso, 
The person selected for this important enter- 
' prise was brigadier Mackintosh of Borlani, a 
soldier whose bravery and talent liad procured 
him high military distinction, while the force of 
2000 placed under his comniaud were the best 
of the reliel army. On learning their design 
Argylo ordered all the boats to bo brought to 
Leith and directed three English frigates that 
were in the .Firth to destroy every boat that 
might be serviceable in transporting the rebels; 
but several of the Fifesliire small craft had 
already 1 eeii hauled on shore, and with these 
Mackintosh resolved to effect a ci-nssing. The 
enterprise was as daringly executed as it ■was 
skilfully planned, and almost under the yuns of 
three frigate,s about sixteen hundred of the 
detachment were safely landed in the Lothhms, 
and within a short distance of Edinburgh. On 
the following morning they marched to the 
capital, hoping to take it by surprise, iu.stcad of 
coutinning tlieir route to Kelso ; but their ex- 
pectation was balked; the ,I;icohitcs of Edin- 
burgh, w'ho might have aided them, had not 
been made aware of their coming; and the 
magistrates had hastily secured the gates, thrown 
up temporary defences, and sent to Argyle for 
assistance, who speedily marched a body of 
dragoons to Edinbm-gli, and afterwards arrived 
in person. Thus disappointed of seizing it by 
surprise, and being aot strong enough to attempt 
its capture by open attack, Mackintosh, who had 
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reauliKd Jock’s Lodge, tiu'ued liismaroli toLeitl), 
wliicli he entered without resistance and oceu- 
pied the old citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, 
■whore lie resolved to make a final stand. For 
this purpose he put the lialt-diaiuantled bastions 
in a state n! defence, planted upon them eight 
jiioees of cannon which he had taken out of 
the ahips in the havbonr, and raised harricailes 
wherever the town was moat acoeaaihlo. Scarcely 
were these liaal;y preparations completed, when, 
on the morning of the loth, the Duke of Ai'gylo 
marched out of Edinburgh -with twelve hundred 
men, oonai.sting of regular troops, militia, and 
the town-gu.ard, for the recovery of Leith, and 
summoned the rebels to surrender, throaleniiig 
also that lie would give no quarter if they com- 
pelled liim to take the town by assault. A fiery 
answer wa.s returned to this demand by the 
Trail'd of Kinnaohin, one of the Highland coin- 
mauclet's, “ Surrender,” he said, “ was a word 
which they did not understand, quarter they 
■would neither give nor take, and as for u.ssault, 
if liis grace thought to carry thorn, im was wel- 
come to make the attempt.” The duke, who had 
no camion, and whose force was inferior to that 
within, was too prndoiit to think of carrying the 
place by .storm, and he iiiarehed back to Ediii- 
iiurgh for the ])nrposc of hringing up artillery 
for a regular siege. Mackintosh, however, who 
knew the unlitiiess of liis IJiglilaiiders for sucli 
a trial, stole out of the citadel on the saiiio night, 
iiitcmdiiig to resumo his original plan of joining 
iventmu’o and Forster at Kelso, brarchiiig along 
the sands the reliels reached M usselhurgh before 
midnight, and at two o’clock on the following 
iiiorniiig they arrived at Setou House, the iv- 
sideuce of the Farl of Wiuton, which they 
resolved to hold out against the expected attack 
of Argyle. Nor ivastho duke in the nieanwhilo 
idle. As iSeton House was only seven miles from 
Bilinburgh lie tlionght this proximity too dan- 
gerous for the safety of the capital, and was 
making preparations to dislodge the rebels from 
their stronghold when he was suddenly recalled 
to Stirling by an alarm from General Whethain. 
The Earl of Mar, who had learned of the move- 
ments of Mackiutoiah, and was anxiou.s to further 
them, suddenly advanced towards Stirling, as if 
he intended to give battle to the royalists, and 
Whetham, whose forces were too few for .such 
ail encounter, sent a Imsty post to the duke, just 
as the latter was preparing for an attack on 
SuLpu House. He hurried instantly to the place 
■ffliere danger was most imminent, judging it of 
more importance to chock the progress of Mar 
than to overwhelm the detachment of Mackin- 
tosh. , Had Mar boldly attacked Whetham when 
he made a demonstration to that effect, his 
numbers were so greatlysnperiorthatthe slender 
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force of the latter must have been annihilated; 
but the earl was gifted with no such military 
decision, and finding that Argyle had discon- 
tinued the purauit of Mackintosh, he contented 
himself with the advantage Im had won and 
reliip.sed into his wonted inactivity. In the 
ineiintime Mackiutosli, being left unmolested, 
resumed his march from Setou House, after 
occupiying it two days, and proceeded without 
interruption to Kelso. If Ids daring and well- 
conceived design of seizing Hdinlmrgh by a 
coup de main had proved siicee.ssful the war 
might have assumed a different character and 
been attended with other results. But its failure 
only added to the mifortunate prestige with 
which the whole of this .facoliitB rebellion was 
attended, and the delay it occasioned only in- 
creased the facility with which the insurrection 
was trodden down and extingnislu’il. 

On the return of Argyle ■to the royalist camp. 
Mar, who was only si.v inilos di.staut' from it at 
Dunblane, called back his divisioim which lie hiul 
tlirowm forward to monace an altnek; and, in- 
.stoad of remaining at Dunhlaiio for a .second 
opportunity, he retreated to Jfertli in great con- 
fusion, where he reinaimHi nearly a month doing 
nothing, while Argyle, who was too weak to^ 
beeoiuo the assailant, lay at Htirling waiting 
for reinfiireemonts. But leaving them in this 
threatening but harmless attitude, wo now turn 
to the southern portion of the robellioii under 
its leaders Forster, Keimuire, and I ter went water. 
At Kelso, when they were joined Ity Mackiii- 
to.sh, their little army was increased by more 
than 2000 men, and elated by this addition 
they resolved to proceed in earnest with autive 
operations. But in whidi of tlie countries should 
they begin tlie campaign, and upon what iilan 
of iiroceediiig'l Here tlio cursu of diaaension, 
•so fatal to enterpri.se.s the sueecss of which 
depend.'a on inianimity and promptness, began 
to operate; and while Hie Scots insisted upon 
taking Dumfries, the English were in favour 
of a march into Lancashire, where their cause 
was strong and the Foiiish gentry numerons. 
In an evil hour for their cause the latter ]ilan 
was adopted, upon which fiOO of the followers 
of Mackintosh, who were aver.su to a camiiaig'U 
in England, left the expedition and retired, 
some to the camp of Mar and otlmr.s to their 
own homes in the Highlands. 'ITie rest of tln^ 
combined Scotcli and English forces crossed 
the Border, and arrived at the little market 
town of Brampton, where Forster opened hi.s 
commission from the Earl of Mjir ap]iointing 
him general for .Tames Viri. in Hnglaiid; !ui(i, 
after soothing the discontented Highlanders 
who still followed liis Imimor with regular pay 
of Gd. per dim, ho proceeded on the 2d of 
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Noverabei- to Pearitli, Here the first sytnp- 
toms of rosistiuiru appeared. The Bishop of 
(j'arliale and Lord [jonsdale Ijad .assembled i 
the comitatm to the amount of at least 
10,000 men, and drawn tliem up in battle i 
array upon a common ; but no sooner did this 
numerous host learn that the enetny was at.| 
hand tliaii. it vanished like a mkt, leaving a 
substantial amount of horses and weapons be-' 
hind them, winch became the prize of the in- 
v,ader.s. Prom Penrith the j'ebols niai’ched by 
Appleby to Kirby-1 lOnsdale, proclaiming the 
Pretender as they advanced, and taking jiosses- 
aiou of the public money in his name ; but the 
principal adherents whom they expected to join 
them had already been arre.stod l)y government 
and imprisoned in the castle of Carlisle. Their 
course was tlien directed to Ljuicaster, whei-e 
their prospects were more flattering, as the town 
abounded with Papists; and here the infamous 
Colonel Chavteris, who connnanded for King 
George, proposed to arrest their march upon the 
town l,)y blowing up the bridge over the Loyue. 
In this, however, he was prevented by the in- 
habitants, who forced him to retire, .and then 
received the rebels with open welcome. Hei’e, 
as oil other occasions, they .seized the public 
money, and got six pieces of cannon, besides 
being joined by a considerable number of re- 
crnits. Their next stage was Preston, their 
route being still unmolested and prosperous; 
and before they entered that town a body of 
militia and a I'egimout of dragoons retired at , 
their approach. Here, also, they were received I 
with welcome, as moat of the gentry of the dis- 
trict, with their tenants .and seiwants, were 
Eoman Catholics; and, flattered by the success 
that had liitherto attended them, they looked 
upon themselves as invincible, and indulged in 
the moat extravagant dreams of conquest. Nor 
was Porster himself behind in these vain-glorious 
•conceits, although the experienced eyeof Mackin- 
tosh detected the weakness of the means at their 
disposal, and the probability that the expedition 
w'ould end in utter failure. The rebels had al- 
ready reached the end of their career, and Preston 
was the oid-de-sao where their ruin was ensured. 

Ceneral Carpenter, who had been detached 
with 900 horse to w’atcli the progi'ess of this 
exiled ition, had witnessed its ridiculous com- 
ineuceinent wlien the iiism-gents were marching 
and coniitermarching among the Cheviot Hills; 
and returning to Northumherland by rapid 
marches ho vouched the city of Durham, where 
he concerted with Oeueral Wills for the sup- 
pression of this English part of the rebellion. 
Their plan was both simple and effectual. They, 
were to block up the roads by which the rebels 
could escape, and while Wills was to march 
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direct upon Preston, Carpenter, advancing in 
another direction, was to take them iu fl.ank. 
In this manner the net was drawn around the 
infatuated insm-gents while they and their leader 
Forster were playing the couqueroi's at Preston. 
All this was effected so silently tliat when .Forster, 
on the llth of November, gave orders for the 
army to march to Manchester lie w'as paralysed 
to find that every road was already occupied by 
royalist troops, and that Ceneral Wills, whom 
he imagined to he .still in Cheshire, was advane- 
, ing on Preston to attack him. He was so over- 
whelmed that he straightway betook himself to 
bed, from which he was only roused by the ne- 
cessity of extemporizing defences for the town. 
The chief access to Preston w<as by a bridge over 
tlie Kibble, which a handful of men might liave 
defended, and this important post Colonel Far- 
quharson occupied with 100 stout soldiers of 
Maokintnsh’s bi-igade; hut they were recalled 
by Forster from the only place where tVieir ser- 
vices could have been available to assist in the 
defence of the town. This strange infatuation 
astonished General Wills wdien he advanced 
with his dragoons, and finding that tlie bridge, 
the banks of the river, and tlie hedges were left 
undefended, as if to invite his entrance, ho sus- 
pected tli.at some stratagem was in the ease, or 
that the rebels had given him the sliji and were 
on their way to Scotland. But on crossing the 
bridge and .advanciug to the outskirts of the 
town he found tViatthey were within liis grasp, 
and defended by nothing better than a few 
barricades, behind which they were posted. 
The linst resistance of the rebels was successful. 
General Wills ordered his dragoons to dismount 
and attack two of the barricades; but in attempt- 
ing to storm them they were encountered by 
such a dc.strnctive tire both from the barricades 
and the noiglihouring houses that Wills was 
I obliged to call them off. Had the besieged sal- 
lied out after tliis success they might have out 
theiv way through the royalist troops, winch 
were greatly inferior in number to their own; 
but they were too faint-hearted to" avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity, and the arrival 
on the following morning of Geueral Carpenter 
I with three regiments of cavalry to the assistance 
of Wills lessened their chances of e.scape. Even 
I as it was, they still outnumhored their enemies 
by more than two to one, and the Highlanders 
I who were among them proposed to nish out and 
I make one of those desperate a-ssaults which was 
I so suited to their mode of warfare, and might 
1 have confounded their opponents; but their 
i proposal was too hold to be appreciated, and 
they were compelled to reniain cooped up with 
tlie rest. 

1 All was now 
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attfuik upon the barricatles, ami Wills awl (,'ar- 
fietitiii' liafl made arKinf.?ements for the purpose, 
when l!’<ii'stei-, !ilthoiis;li he had as yet lost only 
sevojiteeti trieu, utterly lost heiirt, and proposed 
to sun'emlev. Tliis was done |)viviitely through 
Colonel Oxbvirgh, who acted as his lieutenant, 
and hy whose advice Forster had hitherto been 
guided in his military operations. 'VVlnin the 
colonel delivered his message, and ileiuandud 
favourable terms, Ceneral Wills, who was irri- 
tated at ilia failure and loss on the previous 
cveniri", rcquii-ed an niiconditional .surrender, 
but after some expostulations from 0.xburglihe 
limited liia dernamls to the following teriiis: — 
‘‘ If the rebels laid down their amis, and sur- 
rendered at discretion, he would prevent them 
from being ent to pieces by his .soldiers until 
further orders from the government; and that 
he woidd give them an hour to consider it.” 
'riiese conditions, when hroiiglit bank by (Jx- 
liurgh, excited much eonfusiou among the chief 
uffloers in Preston : the English were for ac- 
ceding to the snrrendei’, while the .Scots, who 
had less mercy to exjicct, were for holding out; 
and such was tlie dissonsien that Carpenter 
agreed to a cessation of arms until the next 
morning, when a dulinite answer might be re- 
turned. But the rage of the common soldiers 
when they heard of this capitula tion, which had 
been conducted without their knowledge, ex- 
ceeded all bounds; the streets wore filled with 
their indignant clamours; and had the cowardly 
Forster ventured into their prestmee he would 
have boon torn to pieces on the instant. As it 
was, his brains were well-nigh blown out in his 
own apartment by Lord Charles hluri-ay, who, 
levelling a pistol at his head, would in this abrupt 
fotm have^n’uveiiteil the oapilulaliciu from being 
carried out, had not the weapon hi'cn sl.riiclc up 
by Patten, the reverend historian of tho insnr. 
rectimi. When tlie night had passed and the 
storm of wrath suliaidoid the uncoiiditional .sur- 
render was made, and 4000 rebels llnewdown 
tbeir arms to less than 2000 royalists. Thus 
ingloriously ended the English [la.rt of the re- 
bellion, ill whieli neither an ardent though 
inistakcu loyalty, nor disinterested dovi)tedtie.sa, 
nor cliiv.ah’OHs courage could avail against the 
unwise measures and cowardly keiderehip with 
whidi it uas condiietcd. Among the English 
prisoners were Forster, the iueouipetont coju- 
maiulor, the Earl of Derwontwater, Lord Wid- 
driugtoii, Lord Edward Howard, brother to the 
Duke of ISTorfoik, and sixty 4w'o gentlemen of 
distinguished families in tho northern counties. 
The list of Scntl.i.sh prisoners was still move im- 
portant, as it compnsed 143 persons of rank, 
among whom were the Earhs of Wintoii, Caru- 
wath, and Nitbsdale. The principal captives 
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■were paraded through the streets of. .Loudon 
on their ■u'a.j^ to the prison of IS! ewgate, hand- 
cuffed like common malefactors, with a. mob 
niarcliiug before tlieiii lieaiingon waniiiiig-pau-.. 
and shouting, “No warmiug-vian bastard.s!” 
wdiile the common soldier.s were transported 
to the jilantiition.s and sold as sla,v(.:s.^ 

On the same day thiit this fatal disaster liofcll 
the (Tacobite cause at Preston, it suffered a ruin- 
ous defeat in Scotliuid. .After roniainiiig nearly 
a moutli at Perth doing nothing .Mar at length 
aroused himself for action; and being joined by 
General Gordon, who had been detaclied upon 
an expedition into Argylealiire, his .•iriny was 
now ten thousand strong. P>ut tho Duke of 
Avgyle had also been reinforced, and that, too, 
more effectually by veteran troops, so tlmt lie 
was better prepared to abide the eueouuter of 
Mar, wlio, on the 12th of November, roaolied 
.Ardocli, within twelve miles of tho duke’s eu- 
campineiit at Stirling. Instead of wiuting his 
eoiiiiiig and acting on the ilcl'ciisivc, .‘^-vgylc 
fpiitted his encampment and tho protection of 
tho piiisses of the Fortli, and took hi.s station for 
I.iattle on an open ground called .Slieritlimiir, 
which was favourable fur his cavalry, tn which 
arm he was strongest, and which the lligli- 
landor.s dreaded the moal. His little a.i'iny, 
which still did luit consist of more tluui iffiOl) 
nuiii, was drawn up in admiralile oriler, tlie 
right being eonmianded by his grace, ihc left 
by General 'Wliotliaiu, and lhc centre by ( lenoriil 
Wightmau. On Mar advaucin,g within siglit of 
the opiiosite columns he was oiihi'r afraid or 
perplexed liow to act, and culled a council of 
war, at wliicli he priqiosccl a retreat; , but tlm 
TfighlandorH, who laid wearied of their long 
inaction, and been iiisjiired by the sight of the 
enemy, were imjiatient for instant liattlo. .Ani- 
mated by their readiness Mar asscntisl, and 
his ordore to form for battle were received with 
loud cheers and obeyed with, alacrity. The 
Higlilandore were now in tlieir projicr element, 
and their r.anks were formed with a raiiidity 
and ex.aetness .that astonislied the Englisli otli- 
cons of the opposite party, who were unuceus- 
tomed to such military piromptitmle. .But ii; 
did not fare so well with their few troopers, 
who were mostly conijiosed of .Lowland lairds 
and ilighland duniwassals, and who pin't'orincd 
■their evolutions so awkwardly that they mistook 
their left wing for the right, and left tliat por- 
tion of tlie fi(?M unguarded wliiiili tliey liail been 
designed to occupy. In tlie rebel army tlic viglit 
wing w,a.s led by the Fiarl of Mar and Lord 
Drummond, the left by Gordon and Huutly,: 
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while General Hamilton; whose military skill 
was of a deservedly high character, 'acted, as. 
chief of the staff lujd superintended the move- 
meuts of the artay for the impending encounter. 

All being thna in re.adiness for action the 
battle of Slierifi'muir, which wa.s fought on the 
IMth of November, was o]ieiicd with an attennit 
of the rebels to outflank the royal army, and at 
the same time with a heavy fire on their, right 
wing where xlrgyle commanded. His aoldiem 
.suffered severely under this first onset, but 
firmly kept their ground; the duke extended 
them to the right in two long lines to pi'event; 
tlieir being outflanked, until they rested on a. 
moraaa, winch was uanally impaasahle; but a 
heavy frost of the previous night having ren- 
dered this swamp capable of being crQ.saed, 
Argyle availed lumself of tbe ebange by send- 
ing a party of horse across it to take the High- 
landers in flank, while he charged them with 
tliQ rest of his cavalry in front. The eifecta 
of this combined attack were decisive ; the 
Highlanders, who still retoiucd then- old dread 
of war-liorses, gave way, hut not until they 
had made a atubborn resistance; and even when 
they were broken, instead of running off in 
disorder, they slowly retired with theii' faces 
to the enemy, and in a retreat of two miles 
made te.n .attempts to rally and renew the battle, j 
But they had veterans to encounter who knew 
how to use their advantage, so that after three 
hours of struggle the HiglilandeiB were driven 
off the field, and across the river Allan, in whoso 
waters many of them were drowned. But while 
Argyle believed that the victory was won by 
this total defeat of the enemy’s left, his own 
right wing wa.s e.xposed to a similar disa-ster. 
The Highlanders rushed down upon it before 
its ranks could be formed, and tbe death of the 
chief of Olan Ronald, a leader famed for his 
military services as well as popular among his 
people for his hospitality, and who fell by a ran- 
dom musket bullet during this headlong ad- 
vance, instead of cooling their ardour, only made 
them frantic for reven^ J 1 j 1 ai I the 
English ranks through a heavy fire of musketry, 
drove the serried bayonets aside with their tar- 
gets, and handled their claymores so efl'ectnally 
that in a few minutes the whole royalist left 
wing was routed and in full flight. Such was 
the panic occasioned hy tlii.s disaster, that 
Gonei'ii.1 ‘Whethnm, the commander of the left 
wing, fled at full gallop into Stirling, and an- . 
nounced tluit all was lost. The royalist centre, 
witli the exception of some who had joined the ' 
fiiglit of Whetham, however, still keptits ground, 
and Wightman expected every moment a charge 
from the united rebels which he was in no con- 
dition to resist. Urgent messages were sent to 


j Arj^lo, who speedily retraced his steps to Sheviff- 
[ muir; hut, on his arrival and junction with 
I Wightman, he was astonished to find a viutori- 
ous enemy in his rear, who outmmiliered his own 
I army threefold. There was no hel]) for it hut 
i a retreat to Huuhlane.aud this hy winding remid 
t a hill oil which, the rebels had taken up iheir 
i po.4ition. And now was the moment for .Mar to 
act and change a doubtful battle into a signal 
victory! A resolute cliai-ge, or even a shower 
of stones from the hill-top, iiiiglit have thrown 
. Argyle’s troops into disorder. But the earl with 
his wonted irre, solution stood still, and wlien the 
royalists expecting an attack moved cautiously 
round the hill witli two pieces of cannon in tlieii' 
front, the earl left his place of advantage and 
fell back upon A.rdocli. This cowardl3’ or in- 
fatuated niovuiiient astonished friends and ene- 
mies alike. The Highlamlers reniemhered the 
dashing intrejiidity of Claverhouse that made 
him a leader to their hearts’ liking, and Gordon 
of Gleubucket uttered the well-known exclania- 
tiori, “Oh, for one hour of Dundee!” Argyle, 
scarcely’’ believing Ins own eyes, when he saw 
the hill abandoned by the enemy, ooiitinned his 
march, and arrived in Dunblane without inter- 
ruption. Such was this strange battle of Sheritt- 
muir, which was lost and won by lioth parties 
alike, and where each retreated from the other 
at the same moment. But tlie moral prestige 
as well as the substantial advantages of victory 
remained with Argjde, who had attacked an 
army so greatly superior to his own, whose 
sujierior conduct had reduced the battle to .a 
drawn game, and who on the following morning 
returned and kept poissession of the field. The 
number of killed and wounded on both sides 
was nearly equal, but as far as rank and political 
importance were eoucerned the loss on the side 
of the rebels preponderated. Argyle could also 
show as trophies of his success fourteen captured 
standards, among which was the royal oue called 
the “Restoration,” six pieces of cannon, and four 
baggage waggons. From Ardoch Mar retreated 
to his former quartern in Perth, .and, olniming 
the victory, he caused the town bells to be rung, 
and thanksgiving preached in the ehurches, to 
signalize his success.' 

Tbe snppreission of the rebellion of the south 
at Preston having relieved the hands of the 
government, they were now able to direct their 
attention to Scotland, and reinforce the Duke of 
Argyle. Accordingly three thousand Dutch auxi- 
liaries who had newly arrived, .and .a, body of .Eng- 
lish troops were sent to him, with aii excellent 
train of artillery and a well-appointed staff of 
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i’liifinoer offloera. While he wastlina stren^lheuad 
1 0 asfiiiiim the ofteiiaive the Jsieobite WMwe vuider 
the hiar) of Mil^'^vas daily becoiiung more feeble 
aiid hopeless. Iguorawt of the fact that vapidity 
of action necoBsary both for rebellion and 
lliglilaiuler.s, and that every hour of delay could 
only weaken the former and dispirit the latter, 
he reuiainod in trauqudhty at Perth, while the 
king’s tvoop.s were augmenting iti the north, and 
liiw own iidiuirents deserting a cause in \yhicii 
nothing was aehioved and nothing gained. He 
was induod joined by Macdonald of Keppoch; 
hut this was more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of thnsB mimerons impatient (lelte who pre- 
ferred the free range of their own mountains to 
the dull restrictions of a town encampment, or 
the surromuling district, which they had almost 
eaten up. Those who remained with him al- 
ready began to talk of oapitnl!ition,and alarmed 
at this symptom of insubordination ho resolved 
to take the initiative ; but wlien he sent over- 
tures to that efi'ect to the Dvdie of Argyle the 
latter traiiMiiitlerl them to court, and the answer 
sent was, that no negotiation was to l>e hold with 
rebels in arms, and that they must yield uncon- 
ditionally or he reduced by force. To add to the 
perplexities of Mar, the garrisons held by the 
dacobites in Fifesbire had been compelled to 
surrender, and the way was laid open for Avgyle’a 
advance upon Perth. He was quite unaldo to 
contend with these dilemmas, so he resolved to 
escape them by abandoning Perth even thougli 
it should be by flight. But at this crisis of de- 
spondency an event occurred that raised his 
spirits anew, and promised fresh life to the can\- 
paign. Tim Pretender liimself had suddenly 
landed in Scotland; and his arrival was the. jtro- 
mise of courage, troops, arms, money, of every- 
thing which his party needed for a happy revival 
of the campaign imd its prosperous termiuatiou. 

This avutarviAS the result of the. extravagant 
hopes of the Jacobites in Britain and the, in- 
trigues of their party at the co\irt of Fraiieo. 
When the simultaimous rising for the Pretender 
had occurred in England and Scotland unbounded 
assurances were givcu of its success, and the 
Regent Orleans was .besought to throw him- 
self into the cimse which might now be done 
with little expense or risk. The regent ]n'o- 
mised largely until the reveises at Preston and 
Sheriflmuir were too well kiiowu to be coutva- 
dicted or palliated, when he changed his de- 
inenuour, and the French court, following his 
example, treated the Pretender with coldness 
and disrespect. They also expressed their won- 
der that he should rely so nmdi uiKUi foreign 
aid when his afl'an-s in Britain were already in 
such a hopeful state, and hinted, that if he was 
; ambitious to win the crown of Great Britain, it 
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would be better for him to repair thither in per- 
son and achieve the onlorpriHe by his own exer- 
tidna ratlier than throw the labour and the, I'isk 
, upon others. This I auiiting exhortat ion, by which 
his personal courage was called in (lue.'iticin, 
along with the urgent solicitations of the Earl 
of Mar, who represented that he had since the 
affair of iSheviffmuir become , stronger tli.m ever, 
and was uow at tlio head of Iti, ()()(.) iiu.ni, ilecitlcd 
the wavering , and timid prince, so that hu ve~ 
solved to embark in the adventure in earne.st. 
He repaired from Lomiine to St. Malo for the 
purpose; but, liiiding that port tooclosely watched 
by the British licet, he set sail from Dunkirk in 
a small veasel carrying eight guns ostensibly 
bound to Norway, and arrivud safely at Peter- 
head after a passage of seven days. He was 
accompanied in this rash expedition by nothing 
move than six gentlemen, who, like himself, were 
disguised a-s French naval ollicers. The King 
of Spain had sunt him a liuiulred Uumsiuid 
crowtis in ingots of gold as a contribution to the 
adventure; hut the vcascl containing thin Irea- 
Burc was shipwrecked on tlie iScottish coast, 
and the crew managed only to save tlieir own 
lives. I'hrec tlmusaml muskets, which were also 
concealed in a vessel near the mouth of the Seine 
for the Preteudev’s service, were of no use to it, 
as they were never sent to Bcotltind. Never was 
an expedition for the recovery of a crown move 
ho\ielesB, and from the outset everything pre- 
dicted its failure. 

'J'hc lauding at Peterhead was on the asd of 
Jteeember (17iri), and as soon us the t'hevaliev 
do St, George touched the shore he sent hack 
the vessel with letters to his adherenis in ITance, 
and to his secretary and chief counsellor, Lord 
Bolingbroku. To the latter he tlum wrote; “! 
flnd things in ;i prosperous way; 1 hope sill will 
go well, if friends on your siile do their part ns 
T shall have done miiu;.” After forwarding a 
notiee of Ids arrival to the Earl of Mar, he pro- 
ceeded from Peterhead through Aberdeen to 
the family seat of his adherent, the Earl Mavi- 
schal, at Fetteresso, wliere he threiv off his 
disguise, aud proceeded at once to hold his 
court, and was soon joined by Mar and Ids chief 
ottieers, who left the army to shift for itself, 
while they tendered their useless homage to 
their new sovereign. Mar was eve;\,tcd a duke, 
and several days were spent in a. parade of 
royalty instead of first winning the power to 
exercise it with effect. This inactivity was at- 
tributed to :m ague under which tlie .t’retendor 
was suffering, bnt by some it w:ia r:i.thev attri- 
buted to fear of the I.)uko of Argyle and his uti- 
williugueBS to commit himself to the dangers of 
active warfare. After receiving congratulatory 
addresses from the episcopal clergy and magis- 
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ta-ales of Aberdeen, ivhioli breathed the spirit of 
ardent loyalty initl confident, liopes, of, hiarestbrT 
ation to the thronei he left jettei’esso on tlie 2d 
of J an uary (171 and after a promenade through 
Eiooliiu, Kiimaird, and Glanimia, at each of 
these ] daces stopping a night, he made, hie pub- 
lic entry into Dundee on tlie 6th, with tlie Earl 
of Mar (Ml hia right liand, the JSarl Marischal 
on his left, and accompanied by tliree hundred 
gentlemen and guards on horseback. On the 
8th he reached Scone, and took possession of 
its ancient palace; but though the day was Sab- 
bath, and though the episcopal clergy of Scot- 
Jand were devoted to lii,s cause unanimously, 
no Protestant minister, however Jacobite might 
be his tendencies, was required to perform I'e- 
ligious services in these ancient halls of his 
iatliers. Notwithstanding the warning of hi.s 
parent’s examjile, who lost three kingdoms for 
a mass, he adhered with bigoted pertinacity to i 
hia own priesthood, and the echoes of the walls i 
of the jialace of Scone were awakened with 
the long-forgotten prayers of the Romish ritnal. 
On the 9th he went to Perth, wliere he made a 
public entry and revieived the troo|)s, after 
which he returned to Scone in the evening, ap- 
pointed liis council, and is,sned in rapid siiece.s- 
aiou six proelamatioii.s, which, in the present 
condition of Ids aft'airs, were nothing but a bur- 
lesque upon sovereign rule. By one, a general 
thanksgiving w'as ordered for the miraculous 
providence shown in hia safe arrival. By .an- 
other, prayers were to be oifered for him in .all 
the churches. All foreign coins were proclaimed 
oiirrent tliroiighout the kingdom. Anotlier sum- 
moned a meeting of the Scottish parliament, 
and by another all fencible men, from the ages 
■of sixteen to sixty years, avere ordered to re- 
pair to his st.aiidard. .Finally, a day was fixed 
for his coronation, which was announced to be 
the 23d of J auuary. 

.Even already, however, the . Preteiider’seh an ces 
of success were considered so desperate that his 
proclamations became the subject of general 
ridicule. The Popery iii which he gloried, and 
his rooted and open aversion to heresy and 
heretic.s, were enough to alarm tliose Protestant i 
adherents who from mistaken loyalty had thus I 
■far adhui'ed to his standard. His scruples at the 
coronation oath, which hound him to maintain | 
the religion establi.shed in the kingdom, made 
him postpone a solemnity which, at best, could 
oidy have been a useless pageant. Even the I 
JOi:iis(.!opal ladies, who .from chiv;drous enthu- | 
siasiii had incited their admiieis-ml 1 n i en 
to adopt his cause under the persuasion tliat’he 
was at least half a Protestant, would no longer I 
■act as recrir ai t 1 is fa oui Nor 


mate a, desperate rebellion and attech the un- 
thinking multitude to his cause. M ar had sent 
out a circular, letter to interest the people in liis 
cause, and described him as the finest gentle- 
man and most amiable man he ever knew; but 
these flattering representations only deepened 
the general disappointment when the Pretender 
himself appeared and becaiiio the observed of 
all observers. Among other particulars of his 
■sad discontented demeanour and taciturn habits, 
one of the rebels who saw him at Scone and 
Perth thus contiuues his description : “We found 
ourselves not at all animated by hi.s ]3resence; 
and, if he was disappointed in us, we were ten- 


men began to despise him; some asked if he 
could sjieak. His countenance looked extremely 
heavy. He cared not to come aliroad amongst 
us soldiei'S, or to see us handle our arms or do 
our exei'cise. Some said the circumstances be 
found us in dejected him, 1 am sure the figure 
he made dejected ua,”‘ But indeed there was 
serious cause for the princely stranger’s de- 
siiondcnt looks. He had been tlirust by the 
French court upon the enterprise without troops, 
arms, or money; and on revi(?wiug the forces 
at Perth he found the army which Mar had 
so highly boasted of as being 16,00C> strong 
scarcely a third of that number, aud these -so 
dispirited by desertions and defeat that they 
were resuly at any moment to disband. Nothing 
but courage amounting to rashness, nothing but 
a daring stroke that w'ould animate his fol- 
lowers and Confound his enemies eoidd retrieve 
his aflah's from impending ruin. And such in- 
deed would have been the resource of some 
bold adventurer, resolute to win a crown or die 
swoi-d in hand in the attempt. But nursed up 
in the doctrines of aksolutism, aud the belief of 
his divine rights, the Pretender considered him- 
self no mere adventurer, but a rightful king, 
and that his life was too sacred to be exposed 
to the rude contact of what he regarded ns an 
insane and rebellious opposition on the part of 
subjects, who ought to have submitted as soon 
as he appeai'ed among them.^ 

In the meantime the Duke of Argyle, whose 
reinforcements of Dutch and English troops had 
raised his aimy to more than an equality with 
that of Mar, resolved, instead of v'aiting till 
spring should dissolve the snow, to suiqire.ss the 
rebels by a winter campaign, and o))eu it with 
the siege of Perth, where the heart aud strength 
of the rebellion lay. This was an unwelcome 
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prOKjiettt to tlie i’rotender, wlio lifiil hoped to 
reiniiin oiiidiRtiubud during tlie winter, find he 
resolved to seenre his safety by a hasty retreat. 
•Mis preiiaratioiis for this ))iu'pnse .showed his 
Hulfiali oiiar.'icter, and how Jittle lie vjdned the 
lives of ids snbjoels wlieii Ids own welfare was 
at stake. Under the pretext that he mcaui, to 
ilofeiid I’erth to tlie last, he is.siied onlers to day 
waste the eountiy in the line of tlie enemy’s 
liiaioh agiunat tlie town; to burn or destroy 
eoni and forage, honses and villages, that might 
support or .slieUer the army of Argylo; and in 
consequence of this iidiuiuari comtuiasiou, which 
wa.s dalivered to James Oraiiam, younger of 
Braoo, AucUlKrarder, CTietf, Blackford, and 
other villages, were committed to the ilames, 
and their inhahitants driven out into the snows 
of winter, where the women and children died 
of hunger, or perislied among the snow-wreatiis. 
In siiite of these ohstaoles, Argyle commenced 
his march from Stirling, altliongli every road 
was blocked np witli auow, and the lahonr of 
clearing the ))aths or opening U)) new ones was 
alternated with skirunslies against Hying pai’ties 
of the enemy, who had ailvanced from Pei’tli to 
interrupt hts nifireh. This kind of I'ampaigning 
was new to Iris regular troojia, who even in the 
campaigns of Marlborough hud been ai enstonu'd 
at the approaoli of winter to retire into winter 
qnarter.s and reunuii inactive until the approach 
of spring. So faitlifnlly had the Pretender’.s order 
been cibeyed that there was neither house nor 
tree to shelter them, and on ai’riving a.t Aueh- 
terarder on the 3()tli of .Tajunuy the troops lay 
all niglit in the open air, and upon the snow, 
exceiit iui advanced detaclinieut of dOOfoot and 
200 dragoons, wlio had driven tlie Iliglilandera 
out of Tnllihardine. To Tnlliha.vdiiie the wliolo 
army advanced on the following day, after a 
harassing niareh of seven days tlmuigh tlie 
snow; but as they were now within eight miles 
of Perth, they were cheered with the prospect 
of exelumging a conflict with the elements for 
one to which they were better iiccnstomed. 

In the meantime the rebels in Perth were in 
a state of confusion and misrule, and had boon 
so since the 241h, when tidings arrived that the 
Duke of Argyle had commenced his luai’ch. 
X'hc 1 lighlaiulevs, whose modus of fighting were 
little qualified for standing a siege, expressed 
their impatience to march out to battle; but 
such a bold proceeding was not suited to the 
Pretender or Alar, wlio had made tip their niimls 
to secure theuisolvcs by flight, and only waited 
for a ooiivenieut opportunity. On the adththoy 
held a council of war, which was now little more 
than a,u empty form, and although they spent 
the whole night in deliberatiou, nothing con- 
clusive was re.solvod. Alar advised a retreat, 
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bnt the Highland chiefs were for battle; and 
on the -following day the streets were tilled with 
angry hubbub and confusion, many of the rebels 
indign.-inily asking for wliat iiuriiose liliey had 
been Cidled fi-om tlieir niounliuns. “ Wa.s it,” 
they cried, “to rim awayi And whaii did the 
king come for! Was it to see liis ])eo|ilc Iml- 
ohered by hangmen, and not strike one blow in 
their defence I” On the 29tli the council again, 
sat, hut with niomhBr.s more select, and the on- 
ward advMice of Argyle urged a, tinal resolution. 
Here Mar again brought forward his favourite 
proposal of a retreat, which ho represented as 
merely a, falling hack u|.)oh A lierdeeii, where the 
army could be better supplied with provisions,, 
and to tlii.s thu council reluctanlly assented. 
Alany of the Highland chiefs, inclceil, seemed of 
opinion that they would be better without James 
than witli him, and that after having Nccured 
Ills safety by sending him back to Fra, nee, they 
might bring their affairs to a hotter i-suo either 
by tight or treaty. Accordingly, on t he Hdth of 
.Tannaiy, the ominous utuiiverHary of tlie niar- 
tyrdoiu of his grandfather, t-'harles 1., the Pre- 
tender held himself ill readiness to leave Perth 
preparatory to his departure fr’Om the country,, 
after a trouliled and inglorious king.ship of fi ve 
short Weeks, during whieh iie had few subjects 
and little reverenee or oliedieneo. 

In this maunev Perth was evacuated on the 
morning of tlie following day, the rebels uiussiiig 
the Tay upon Um ice, which was strong enough 
to sup])ort them, and on the Ist of February, 
about one o’clock in the mondiig, thu royalists 
entered the lown. The lir.st march of the reliLds 
Wa.s along the Carsc of flowrie to Dundee, and 
being Highlanders, and not enemnijered with 
baggage, their inovemont was so rapid as to defj' 
llie puriHnit of regular troojis, even had .Argyle 
attempted to follow them on llio iiislaiil. Me 
followed, however, as .soon .and as speedily as he- 
could, considering the state of the ,i,’oiidH, whieli 
required to.lio cleared for the march, and on the- 
.^d of February reached Dundee ; bnthis nim ble 
enemy bad got the .start of him, and sti'uek off 
to Montrose by a i-oad that was impaasiible ex- 
cept by hai'dy, light-footed moiiutaiuoer.s, A 
speedy puirsnit, however, wa.s the less nece.ssary, 
as on the following da,y the Preteiulev left, the 
kingdom never to return. On the evening of 
the 4th he had ordered the claiiH to march to 
Aberdeen, as if he intended to accompany tliem, 
and where, he, aasured them, a considerable force 
had just landed from fi’raiice, and was awaiting 
their arrival. No sooner, however, had their 
march commenced, and wliile his own liorses 
were lironght out, and the n.sual guard of limiour 
were standing in front of his lodging ready to 
attend him to Aberdeen, than he gave them thoi 
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wlip by a Iwck door, sIoIp privately find on foot of Tnllxbai-dine, the Earls Marischal, iSimtli- 
with a siiiffle altuiidiuifc to the lodgings of the esk, Seaforth, and Linlithgow lied to the north, 
KiU’l of Mil.!', and beiiip- oondueted by him to a and Lord Teignnionth and Sit- Donald Mac- 
lion, l lying at the, waterside, they were earned donald escaped to the Jdebrides, and afterwards 
by it to a HJaall l.'Vencli .ship ifalled the Marie to France. It w'onld take ns too long, however, 
Tiicrtisn, of St. .Miilo, that lay in the oiling, find to paiticulai-ize the d.an gens, they underwent and 
which had lieou hestioke under the pretext of the hardships they eiiduved in the hot yiur-siiit 
earryiug an envoy to i.he Continent. About a cfiudiicted against them both by laud ami .'sen. 
cpuarter of an hour after another boat put out As for the forsaken and collapsed finny, a brief 
to the Marie '/’/inivse, bringing the Earl of Mel- account of its further movements is all that is. 
fort, lioi'd Uriinnnond, Lieutenant-generfil Eliel- necessiivy. Atthe first uitimatioiiof tlie contents 
don, !ind ten other gentlemen, and these being of the Pretender’s letter to General Gordon, and 
received on board the vessel hoisted sail and tint they would receive no more pay, the ixior 
proceeded on her voyage. Never was the struggle Highlanders exclaimed against their king and 
for a ci-o wu so shamefully abandoned or the faith- general who had so basely de.serted and betrayed 
fill followors of such an enterprise so heartlessly them, and forthwith proceeded to look to their 
left to their fate. Only one little trait of feeling own safety, by a retreat to their homes. After 
escaped to redeem, the deed from its utter base- .staying only a night at Aberdeen the nifiin body 
ness. The Pretender left boliind him a letter of the rebels imiler Gordon proceeded to Lade- 
nddvessed to the Duke of Argyle, and a sum of noch, by Castle Gordon, Strathspey, -and Stvatli- 
iiiouey for the relief of tlie poor jieojile dwelling don, becoming less at every stage by de,sertion, 
between Perth and Stirling whose lionses and .and when they i-eached Badeiioch they did not 
villages had been burned by his orders. Such number more than 1:000 broadswords. In their 
a boon was no great matter for one who could retreat, however, they were still so formidable, 
so freely command tbe purses of his adherents, from the peculiar nature of their mountain wav- 
mid it bore but a small jiropnrtion to tbe suffer- f.are, that Argyle and General Cadogim, who fol- 
ings whieh his m6roiles.s orders had occasioned, lowed them at a iv'ai'3’ distance, did not think it 
In the meantime the army thus .strangely safe to encounter tlietn witli troops accii.stomed 
abandoned by its general, and the nobles who only to i-egular service ; and at .Badenocli the- 
wore so shamefully forsaken hy^ their king, were insurgents disi>ersed and disappeared, some re- 
pqually at a loss how to act and wdiat to do. tiring to the wilds of Lochaber and others to- 
Their hopeful leaders had vanished in the regions equally inaccessible, but ia the hope 
darkness of night without giving them a single that the return of summer would produce the 
note of warning. Their march was continued to revival of their cause and a better occasion for 
Aberdeen, which they entered on the fith of their services. 

February, and here General Gordon road to As for tlie Pretender, he was not long in 
them a oommission from the Pretender appoint' showing that his campaign had us little iui- 
ing him eommander-in-ehief of the army. In proved liim in political wisdom as in ruilitai'y 
the siinip Ictier J iirue.s also aunouiiced that the courage and experience. On ai-riving at the 
disnppuintmenta he had met with, es]>ecially lot f \eh t, a 1 travelling incognito 
from abroad, had compelled him to leave the towards Paris, Lord Bolingbroke waited upon 
country; and after thanking them for their him in the ueiglibourhood of the city, and after 
faithful services, he desired them to advise with consoling him on his disasters proceeded to ad- 
General Gordon, and consult their own safety vi.se the necessary course for the future. As 
either by keeping together or dispersing, there was no hopie of further countenance or aid 
There ivas nothing now to light for, and the from the Duke of Orleans, who to please the 
only subject for claliberation was the best means English court was ready to drive him out of 
of escaping. .About 200 of the rebel horse, France, he suggested that James should retire 
chietly cornpo.sed of gentlemen, repaired to to hia former residence of Bar-le-Due, where he 
.Fetevhead, the same place where the Pre- could still keep up a covreapondence with his. 
tender lauded, and tiucling some vessels ready adherents of England and Scotland. The Pre- 
to carry tlieni off, about 14.0 eiiiharkcd and tender assented, and pressed his lurdsliip afl'ec- 
reached France in safety, but a chase from tionately in his arms at parting ; but instead of 
cei'tain British men-of-war occasioned the re- setting out by post for Lorraine, as he declared 
landing of the I'cst, who finally dispersed them- he would do, he retired to an obscure bouse in 
selves among the hills of Lochaber. About the neiglibourliood of Paris, held counsel with 
KiO gentlemen escaped from Dunbeatli to a few intx-igumg ■W'omen and aecretaries of fo- 
Gothonburg, where most of them entered the reign ambassadoi-s, and after three days .sent an 
service of the King of Sweden. The Marquis order dismissing Bolingbroke from Ids office of 
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secitilavy of state and deinandiug liis port- 
folio. Tlie indignant nobleman, thus deceived 
and insulted, at once tbrew down an office tliat 
was attended with neither honour nor advan- 
tage, wished that his arm might rot off before 
he either used pen or swox'd in the service of 
such a master, and following up his resentment 
lie made overture.s through the Earl of Stair of 
reconciliation with tile Rritish government, which 
was too well aware of his talents to reject the 
offer. Having thus got rid of his ablest, and 
iiuleed of his only, efficient counsellor, by mean 
triclcery and deception, the Pretender repaired 
to (lhaloiis, in Cliainpagne, waiting the Duke 
of LiMTaine’s perinis.siou to resume his former 
residence at Bar-le-Duc, but the answer was a 
polite refusal. At this James, instead of seek- 
ing .some shelter loss obnoxious to his Protestant 
aclhoriijits in P.rituin, and where the communica- 
tion might be open between them, repaired to 
Avignon, which was under the dominion of the 
pope, and, in a court eiiin[)o.sod of silly flatterers 
and broken-down refugcas, found consolation for 
tile loss of the only niini.ster who could have rc- 
ptdred his ruined affiiiivs. 

The rebellion heiiig utterly suppressed iu 
Scotland, ns it liad jirevioiisly been iu England, 
such of its agents as had fallen into the liu.ndH 
of government had now to abide a fearful 
reckoning. The Manpiis of Tiillibardino, the 
Earls of Mar and Linlithgow, luid Lord Drum- 
mond being beyond the reach of government, 
were attainted. But the Earls of Derwent- 
watcr, Nilhsdale, (.lariiwiith, and Wintoii, the 
.Lords Widdrington, Kfiiiimre, and Nairiie, with 
several lligUlaud chiefs and ijowland geutlemou 
who had been taken prisoners at Preston, were 
brought to trial. Short work was made of the 
eoramon file, who were tried by martial law, 
; and shot in heaps or traasported to the planta- 
tions. A move formal but not more luereifid 
doom awaited the chiefs of the rebellion, and 
after a trial in Westminster Hall, Nithsdale, 
Oarnwath, Kenmure, Widdrington, and Nairne 
were sentenced to die as traitor's. The life of 
Lord Nairne was spared at tlie intercession of 
Secretary vStauhopc, hut although the Countess 
of Derwentwatcr implored the king upon her 
knees iu behalf of her hiushand, in which she 
was joined by the Duchess of Bolton and Cleve- 
land, (icorgc 1. remained unmoved. On the 
night before the execution the Earl of Nithsdale 
escaped from the Tower by the heroic devoted- 
noas of his wife, wlio dressed her hushand in 
her own clothes, so that he passed out unde- 
tected, but Derweutwater and Kemnuro were 
beheaded on Tower Hill. The Eai’l of Winton 
■upon his trial defended himself with great dex- 
•terity, and when Cowper attempted to overrule 
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his statements the eavt hoped that lie was not 
going to be subjected to Cnjiar law- -ti.xi:H;ut.uin 
first and trial afterwards. Although lie '\vus 
found guilty there ajjpcar.s to have been no in- 
tention to bring him to the block, and ho finally 
effected his escape from the I'ower, ami lied to 
the Continent, where he died at llie age of 
seventy. Forster and Ml'ickinto.sh, after being 
tried and sentenced, broke out of Newg'ivte, and 
escaped to France, in which examjile they were 
followed by seven of their associates; but four 
gentlemen were executed in London and twenty- 
two iu Laucashire. Tlie Scottish prisoners, who 
were brought for trial to Carlisle, were after- 
wards set free by ;ui act of iiideuinity. 

The suppresision of the rebellion produced 
■wor.se political fruits than the punishment of 
its actors and the discomfiture of the Jaeobites. 
In the mind of Oeorge I., whose jierceptimis of 
the tlritish government were both limited and 
obscure, the I'ories were veekoiied his euumies 
as well as the Jaeobite.s. I'k'om both the oppo- 
sition to the Hanoverian Buoce.ssion had first 
proceeded; and when the struggle eomnienced, 
the Tories liad sympathized not only in sonti- 
j uieui, lm(. aomotiuios in action with the. insur- 
gents, and betrayed llieir wi.sh that the rebellion 
might be sueocssful. t)n the other liand, it was 
by the Whigs that he had been brought into 
England; and when I, he struggle eauie, it was 
by them that he had buon nudutaiaed cm his 
throne. These views of the state of Ihings in- 
clueed him to discountenance the one ]iarty 
while he encouraged and supiiorted the other, 
instead of endeavouring to conciliate both alike; 
and thus, like many oilier weak sovereigns, he 
was rather the king of a political faction than of 
his subjects at large. 

This mistaken view of expediency led to a 
violation of one of the principles of ■the British 
constitution. Hitherto the duration of a pavlin- 
ment had been for three year.s, and in the last 
general election a very large majority of Whigs 
had been returned. But another generiJ elec- 
tion would soon be necessary, and from the ac- . 
tivity of Jacoliites, Tovie.s, and liigh-eliurch- 
inen it wtus feared that the obnoxious party 
would rogain the ascendency. Cndor ihi.s ap- 
jireiieiision the king eousiil ted with his Whig 
cabinet, at the head of which was Sir Bobert 
Walpole, and their advice was, that the 'I’liries 
should be kujit out liy making jiarliaments seji- 
tennial instead of triennial, and to extend the 
act iu favour of tlie jiarliameiit then silting. By 
this bust proviso, which continued the members 
iu office four jmans longer, the, goverumont in 
power ■would have time (o eon.sulidate, and the 
king, who was still as a stranger ia the country, 

I become better acquainted with his subjeets. It 
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was a selfish proposal for the continwation. of 
tliBh- own ]iowei’; and to avoid the odium which - 
it might oceasibn, the proposal was originated, 
nut in the Ooinnions, but the House of Lords. 
Thin e accordingly it was introduced on the lOth 
of April (1710), by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and was carried by a majority of ninety-six 
votes to aixty-ono. The septennial bill was 
then brought down to the House of Commons, 
and at the third reading on the 20th of April 
the Tory minority did not muster more than 
121 votes. On this occasion the Scottish mem-^ 
hers gave their hearty support to a bill which 
freed their country from the dread of a second 
rebellion, and for. this conduct they were severely 
taunted by the minority. “It is no Wonder,” 
cried Mr. Snell, an English member, “ that they 
who had betrayed the liberties of their own 
country should be so ready to give up the liber- 
ties of ovirsl” This bitter remark upon their 
conduct in the treaty of the union so incensed 
the northern repreaeirtatives that one of them 
exclaimed, “ The member who made that speech 
would not be so bold as to rrtter these words 
anywhere else.” A hot quarrel of words ensued, 
and Mr. Snell, on being called on to explain, 
asserted that ho meant no personal reflection, 
that he only spoke of the Scottish nation in 
general. “This explanation,” cried Sir David 
Dalrynijde, “ only aggravates the ofl'enoe.” The 
uproar becaiiie louder, and was only stilled in 
ooijseqiience of the submission of Snell, wire 
a.slced par-don for his unguarded r-emark. Tire 
Septennial Act being passed, the parliament 
was proi'ogued on the 2Cthof June, and George 
I., being relieved of his anxieties for the tran- 
quillity of his three kingtloms, departed on a 
visit to his principality of Hanover, where his 
beat ati'ections lay, and -where a complication of 
political troubles required his instant mterfer- 

The aii'airs of Scotland for some time after 
thi.s period wei-e so completely absorbed in the 
general politics of the day as to deserve little or 
no distinctive notice ; and althongli the country 
was threatened with an invasion in behalf of 
the Preteniler by that heroic madman, Charles 
XII. of Sweden, the design, if contemplated in 
earnest, was suddenly out short by the death of 
Charles himself at the siege of .Frederickshall 
in Norway. The name of the Pretender was 
only used as a bugbear by those foreign powera 
who were on the eve of quarrelling with Great 
Britain, or had cause to dread her growing as- 
cendency. One of these feints that threatened 
to he more serious ocourred from a war into 
which .Britain had entered with Spain for the 
purpose of securing Sicily to tlie Emperor of 
Germany. Beset by the diflicnlties whioh origi- 


nated in this attempt, desirous to humble the 
British sovereign as the head of the Triple Al- 
liance, and animated with the glory of placing 
a true son of the chureh upon the throne of his 
aiicestoi-s. Cardinal Alberoui, the niinister and 
absolute dictator of Spain, resohmd to adopt the 
cause of the Pretender in good earnest. He ao- 
cordingly invited him to the Spaiiish roiu't, 
and James on rojiaiiang to Madrid in disguise 
was received with welcome liy tlie king and 
queen, acknowledged to be tha rightful sove- 
reign of Britain, :.ith 1 sumptiinusly lodged in the 
palace of Bueno Itetiro. Nor was this welcome 
confined to mere empty ooniplimmit, for prc])iir- 
ations were forthwith set afoot for the invasion 
of Scotland under the direction of the Duke, of 
Ormond; and for which jntrpose a fleet was col- 
lected in the port of Cadiz earryiiig six thousand 
troops, and lu-ms for ten or twelve thousand re- 
criiits. But although this threatened to be the 
most formidableof all tlie attempts that liad been 
made for the restoration of the fallen dynasty, 
the British government had already adopted 
pirecautions that eflectually ensured its defeat. 
A British fleet rvas sent to secure the Channel, 
troops were stationed iu those northern and 
western districts where Jacohitisra was most 
prevalent, and parliament proclaimed a reward 
of £10,000 for the apprehension of the Duke of 
Grraoml. No sooner, however, had the expedi- 
tion set out to sea than its fate was sealed with- 
out the need of these precautions, The Spanish 
ships encountered such a violent storm o-fl' Cape 
Finisteri-e that they were obliged to return into 
port, and out of the whole e.xpedition only 
two frigates reached the Scottish coast, and put 
into Kintail in Iloss-shive, where they landed 
Tullibardine and the Karls hrarisehal and Sea- 
foi'tb, three Inuidred Siiaiiiards, and arms for 
two thousand men. But the Scottish Jacobitoa 
had got no ]-)i-evioiis notice of their intentions, 
and none were at hand to welcome them, so that 
tlie Spanish commander demurred about laud- 
ing; hut being soon joined Tiy a few Higlilandei'S 
he disembarked, a, ml the vessels iiiiuiediately 
put out to sea. Govenmieiit at first could not 
lielieve iu the reality of sucli an invasion, and 
thought that till Sp iinaids must have returned 
witli their ships; liiit finding that tliey were 
ianded, and had taken possession of the Pass of 
Glenshiel, in the 1io|)e of raising the clatiH, 
General Wightman, with a body of a thousand 
men, set out from. Inverness to dispense tbeiii. 
The Spaniards with their allies now inusteied 
nearly two thousand men, aud -were advan- 
tageously posted at Glenshiel; but, on the even- 
ing of the 10th of June, the Pretender’s birth- 
day, Wightman came up and attacked them 
without delay. The battle was aoon over, as 
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tlie f:ligliiaii(it!rs, mi.-iWe to staiirl the royalist 
iu tillery, tied t(J the hills, while the SjKininrcls, 
wlm hud remained in o. hody, iirid tiikim little 
shiu'ti ill the action, siiiTeiuleied at discretion. 
Snell was the insignilicant close of the Spanish 
inviifdoii, whieli liad been so warily coimnenced, 
and from which such results were expected. 
Allievoni was now sick of the I’reteudev lind his 
afl'aira, and impatient fur the departure of that 
liiekloas iirinco out of Hjiaiii; lint this departure, 
whioli he could not decently m<re, was hrought 
about by a foi-tunate incident. .Before this time 
the Proteiider had been inavried by proxy to 
till! l’riiices.s Oleiiientina, eraiiddanghter of the 
heroic dolm .Sobicaki, .King of .l\iland; but, dis- 
pleased with the match, the Emperor of Oer- 
rnany endeavoured to prevent it hy arresting 
the jirinceas on hei' way to Italy, and confining 
lier in tlie castle of Iinispriick. tJlementina, hoav- 
ever, wlio was eager to he a qnoon, even though 
it should only be a. lituliu' one, nmnii."ed to 
escape fiom her eoidinemcnt disguised in inau's 
elolhcs, and re.achcd Bologna in safety, where 
she was under the protection of the pope. As 
..soon as he heard of this fortimiite event, the 
Pretender left Madrid and liaslened to (tome, 
where his marriage wilh the Polish heroine was 
•ciiiinpleted. 

During flu* exeiteinent of the Mouth >Sea 
Bubhle, which prodiuas} siieli sa,ngulne exjiec- 
tatioiis and prodigal u.xiieii.se in England, and 
the bursting of which was followed with such ' 
riiimms elfeets, Scotland, hajijiily reniuved from 
these wild sjiecnlations, was employed in those 
iigricultuval and maimfaeUiring improvements 
which in process of time were to form her priu- 
oijud sources of wealth and distinction. The 
country, however, was not entirely to escape 
from those troubles to which nat.ional as well 
as individual life is .suhjeel. 1 1 ithertn the rmdt- 
tax, idtluiiigli extended to Scotland, had never 
heeu levied, and tlie iScots had resisted every 
attempt to imiioso it as contrary to the terms of 
the Bnion, Thus matters had gone on until 
near the elo.seof IVi4, when parliament re.solvpd 
to lay an additional duty of sixpence per barrel 
upon ale lirewed in Scotland in lieu of tlie malt- 
tax, and to take away the bounty allowed upon 
the exportatioiv of grain. This resolution occa- 
sioned a general outcry, and the public voice 
was so ably seconded by the Scottish repveseu- 
t!itive.s in jiarliament tliat it was agreed to rcr 
move the tax from the ale and lay it upon malt 
in its stead; but, in consideration of the in- 
feriurity of Scottish grain, to rate it at three- 
pence per bushel, wliich was only half the price 
paid by England. This touched the Scottish 
brewers, who also in general were maltsters, and 
to appease them tlie Court of Session allowed 


! them to raise the price of ale to; a prujiortionatc 
amount. This, however, was merely transfer- 
ring the evil from tho brewers to the public at 
large, and the discontent, instead of lieing con- 
fined to a single olasfs, bcciimi! general over the 
country'. On the hl.ld nf ..huic. 17:15. when the 
act was to come into operation, a mob as- 
sembled in the streets of lrla.sgow, and aftei,- 
shouting ‘‘Down wdth Walpole!” they made a 
furious attack uiion the house of {..‘aiiipbeli of 
iShaw’field, member of the city, wlio had voted 
for the jiassiiig of the bill, arul deuiolislied In’s 
furniture. No precaution had been adopted by' 
the magistrates against .such an oiitbrealc, and 
it was only after the toivn was in possession of 
the rioters that two comiianies of foot, under 
the command of Captain Bushel, arrived to quell 
the disturbance. A.s soon as tbey wore drawn 
up in the streets the Holdiei'H wore pelted by 
the. nviib, upon which Ihisliel e-ivused a. veUcy of 
blank cartridges to be discliiirged ; hut. tliiB 
being incltV'ctual, he ordered Ids nicii to load 
w'itli bullets — acouimaiid which they wore ipuite 
rejtdy to obey; and, at tho nceoiid volley', which, 
was lired poiid -blank among Ihe erowd, nine 
men were killed and a greater number wounded. 
This only iiifurhited the mob, wdio broke open 
the town-hoHse, seized all the arms they could 
find, mug tho ulann-liel], ami pre,.sscd upon the 
soldiers so desperately' that tho lattei' were coin- 
])elled to draw oil' and retreat lo Diiiiibarlmi, 
facing round at intervals, and firing at the 
erowd, who pursued them six miles on (he way. 
t>n learning of this wild eoniinolion in tilasgow, 
Ih'iiernl Wade, who eominanded the ndlibiry in 
Scotland, sent two rogiinents of dragoons frenn 
.Edinburgh, with a body of foot aud wcvoral 
cannon, at whoso a.pproiieh all .symiitom.s of riot 
in Wlasgow disappeared. Several arrestsi of the 
principial o(fender.s wore miule, and even tlio 
magistrates of tlio city were sent under a strong 
guard to hkliiiljurgli and lodged in the Tnlbootli, 
on the charge of not having tiikeii due precau- 
tions to prevent the ontl.ireak. (hnmrniiient, 
however, proceeded no further than to iiiHict a, 
public wlii])piiig on some who had Tioen fore^ 
mo.st in the affray; and as for the riiagisiirates, 
they' -wei-e set at liberty' after a. sbort ini|irjson- 
meut. (.(ampbell of Shawfield was indemnified 
for the spoliation of his house by a griituily of 
BIX thousand pounds, which was raised from a 
tax imposial on the ale tliiit was brewed within 
the city of Gl.a.sgow, and the conduct of Bushel 
wa.s rewarded with military promotion.'- 

This riot which was so easily ,suppres.s(!d dis- 
appointed the Iiope.s of the Jacobite.s, who liad 
encouraged it for their own purposes, and tlie 
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resentment at the malt- tax, which was expected 
to produce a national insurrection, died out in 
!i few aiigry protests and inarticulate murmur- 
iiigs. The btdk of the Scottish people were dis- 
posed to endure much rather than risk the re- 
cslablisluiiciit of .Popery; and llie additional coat 
of their ale, could not induce them to drink suc- 
^oesa to the .Pretender and the reatoration of the 
StiiiU'ta to tlie throne. While auch waa the ease 
with tile Lowlands the possibility of a rising iii 
the Highland.s was every day becoming' more 
hopeless from the prudent condiiqt of General 
Wade and Forbes of (Jultodon. The diaarming 
act was .accomplished in the manner least cal- 
culated to irritate the pride of the niouutaineei-s; 
six independent Highland companies were raiaed 
and paid by goyernmeut, but oflicered by their 
owii chieftnina ; and those great military roada 
were commenced whicii led to tlie gradual civili- 
zation of tlie .lliglilands. And as for the Pro- 
tender liimself, against whoae return .all these 
precautions were adopted, his character and Ids 
follies were such as to disootn-age even the most 
sanguine of Ida partisans and persuiade them of 
the hopelessness of his cause. Hia mimic court 
had become more than ever a cliaoa of quarrel 
and political intrigue, and after liaviug had 
Bolinghroke, the .Buko of Ormond, and the Earl 
■of Mar aiicooa.sivfjly for Ids chief advisers, the 
latter was now supplanted by Colonel Hay,'Mav’a 
brotheivin-Iaw, who was created titular Earl of 
Inverness. Nothing, indeed, but family dissen- 
sion was needed to complete the confusion, .and 
this the Pretender created .as soon as he became 
a husband and a father. He quarrelled with 
Ids wife, who forsook 1dm and took refuge in a 
convent; and he dismissed the governess of his 
son and lieir, Cliaiies-.Edwa.rd, now four years 
of age, and tra.n,sffjiTBd his education into incom- 
petent hands, declaring that he was the in.aster 
■of his own family and children. The odium 
occasioned liy these public deeds, and his own 
■aiToganoe and manifest incompetence, produced 
such an alienation of the European powers, that 
no court save that of Spain, which was now 
.under tlie sway of Ripperda, a rash political ad- 


venturer, thought of adojiting his cirn.se, or even 
using him as a tool for the advaucement of its 
own views and interests. 

In this state were qinblic aHair-s, when, in oon- 
sequcnce of the estiiblishmeiit of peacu with 
Spain w'ldcli had imade demands for the restitu- 
tion of (libialbir, Gcoi-go 1. resolved to enjoy 
the recreation of a visit to his Hanoverian 
dominionB. He set out for this pmqtose on the 
3d of June (1727), and .after crossing to Vaert 
in Holland, continued his journey by land. But 
on the 10th he waa struck with a,po))lexy in bis 
coach, when he had reached Ipijcnburen, and 
on his attend.ants proposing to stop at that place, 
the king so far recovered as to say, “ tteimliruck, 
Osnabrnok.” To Osnaljruek hi.s olicdient ser- 
vants .accordingly conveyed him, wliile lie was 
in a heavy stupor, but before tliey reached the 
town he expired. Thus died George I. in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age .and thirteenth of 
i his reign. He had some solid but few popular 
qualities, and the circumstance of his being a 
foreigner, and unable to speak the English 
tongue, were not calcailated to ende.ar him to his 
subjects, who as yet wore strong in thoir insular 
hatred of everything strange and foreign. As it 
was an age when mistresses formed a part of 
every royal establishment George had more than 
one ; but the offence in the eyes of the people 
.arose not .so much from the immoral example of 
the practice, .as from the ugliness of the women 
who were the objects of Ids choice— a source 
of unpopularity which he shared in common 
with .Lames VII., of whom it was said that Ms 
ndstre.sscs wore cnjoiuoil him by his confessor 
by avay of penance. It was only by a com- 
parison with the I’retendev that he was con- 
sidered a tolenable king, and his occupation of 
the British throne was owing to tlie principle of 
a Protestant succession rather tliiin the person.al 
qua,lities of him who held it. His best merit 
as a sovereign arose from his not meddling with 
the British constitution, to which he felt liim- 
self a stranger; and this non-interference pro- 
moted its free healthy development .and the best 
interests of his subjects. 
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Consternation of tho Hcottiah Jacobites in ooiisoipicnco of Ills intontlim — Ho persists and sets sail with only 
two vessels— One of tbom is driven back by a IWtish ennsor — Tlio Young Ptotendor lamls in the Uigblands 
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advinioe.H against him— Preparations of Charles to onconnter him- -l,!dpu retimte witliiait an onoountor 

Oliarles resumes his niaruh— Iiuportanou of laird Imvat's aeeossion to Ids party —Tratvelwrous double- 
dealing of Loval with both parlies- He refuses to join the priauei with Ids clan -Charles outers I’arth- 
Hia proulamation retaliatory to that of goverumout~Ho advanees towards Edinburgh - Weak oouditUm 
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proclaimed at tho Onras— Description of the Young Protondor — Enllaisiaatic admimtion of the Jacobites ’ 
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At tlie sucoossimi of Gcoi’fre 11. to t.lio tliroiio 
of Orent Britain, tlic poacefiil stnto of aftiiins in 
Scotkind iva.s f.-ivonrablo to tlic event. Siioh 
eispecialh' w.as tlie case in the lliglilanfls, hithur- 
to the atrongliold of Jacobitisni, and from wliich 
a rising in beluilf of the Pretender was most 
to lie dreaded, T’lui ]‘ndieions conduct of Field- 
niarslial VYade; to wlioni in the previous reigu 
the settlement of the Highland districts was 
cominitted, hrul been crowned apparently with 
complete succrrs. The china had ]ieacofnlly 
sniTOndered their arms, and consented to sub- 
mit to the present government. New b.iiTacka j 
wore erected, and old ones repaired over those i 
parts of the country which were still unsettled, i 
and supplied with regular garrisons. Six, in- 
dependent companies of Highlaudera luul been 
raiaedi who, while they wore their na,tive dress 


and arras, and were coumiandml by their own 
eliiofs and geiitleiiieu, received what Ihey re- 
garded as bountiful jiayfi oin the state, and had 
thus an interest in the aujipresaion of insnmic- 
tions and maintenance of the public pofiee. 
Trade between the Highlands and Lowlands 
was encouraged, and the l-lighlainl drover.s wlm 
travelled to tho markets with their cattle, were 
allowed, in their journeys, to wear arms for self- 
dotenee. But the gi-eate'sl of all Wiide’s under- 
takings was the establialinient of military roads, 
hy which mens cattle track.s over roclcH, .swamps, 
and. torrents were converted into broad eoiu- 
fortable higbw.ays, and the country laid open 
to mercantile or military eommnnication ; and 
by a judioioUs arrangeiiieiit, these roads were 
constructed in the old Roman fashion by the 
regular soldiers, who wore recoimiled to their 
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now tfusk by iin addition to their pay. Of these 
higliwnysj one commencing at Crusff, and the. 
Ollier near Stirling, girdled the opposite sides 
of the mountains until they met and united at 
Dalnaciirdoch, and after continuing in a single 
line to Dahvhinny, again branched off, and con- 
tinued in two roads, the one extending to Port- 
Auguatus and the other to Fort-William. So 
greatly was the peace of the country promoted 
by these undertakings, that Wade in the joy of 
his heart could not refrain from boasting of the 
change. Jlighlander.s, he said, instead of going 
armed with guns, pistols, dirks, and swords, 
now went to churche.s, markets, and fairs with 
only a staff in their hand.s. But this tranquil 
surface was only a thin covering over the old 
elements that still fermented, and might at any 
time break out into action. Among the inde- 
pendent corn]ianies termed the black soldiera, 
in opposition to the king's troops who wore the 
red uniform, Highland clanship was stronger 
than even their loyalty to King George, whose pay 
they received ; and in acting against miu-auclers 
or rebels, they were careful to wink at the 
tresp.asses of tliose who belonged to their own 
clan and genealogy. The chiefs who were hos- 
tile to the present government, in several cases 
used their oommission for levying a black com- 
pany to the purposes of treason and x’ebellion. 
As these compauies were limited to a certain 
number of soldiers, the chief made the men of 
his clan serve in it by rotation, until the whole 
were disciplined into ready instruments of re- 
bellion. Although the Highlands wex'e supposed 
to be disarmed, with the exception of these com- 
panies, the disarmament was only partial; the 
old and useless weapons had in most coses been 
surrendered, and the best stored away for future 
use ; and many tliousand stands of arm.s, which 
had been brought by the Spanish frigates in 
1719, lay concealed in eavenis, and might be 
resumed at a moment’s notice. Even the roads 
also, which would have been an invaluable boon 
to a people seeking an alliance with civilized 
communities, and to enjoy the benefits of traffic, 
were the greatest evil of all in the eyes of the 
Highlanders. They wonkl no longer be secure 
from the interruptions of the Lowlands; they 
would no longer enjoy their own simple mode 
of living apart from the interference of strangers. 
Every part of their country was now made 
accessible to the advance of an army, so that 
their safety and independence were alike de- 
stroyed by these new facilities for aggression. 
Of these various sources of complaint and dis- 
content the Jacobites availed themselves ; and 
while they traver-sed the Highlands in every 
direction as missionaries in the cause of the 
Pretender, their representations and arguments 


found willing hearers . and i-eady converts. 
The.se innovations were the conuncncement of 
a new era of civilization, which the Highlanders 
of the day wore too ignorant to understand and 
too proiul to tolerate.* 

While such was the precarious condition of 
the inomitain districts, where discontent and 
the spirit of rebellion were masked by a tran- 
quil aspect, the state of the Lowlands was inoi-e 
hopeful and promising, and that spirit of meiv 
cantile enterprise had already commenced under 
which the country was to assume a new cliar- 
acter. Several towns had already attempted 
tho.se woollen mamifacturea by which they 
were afterwards to be dustinguished ; au open.^ 
ing for Scottish produce conveyed in Scottish 
ships was found at the ports of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean; and the connection be- 
tween the kingdom and the metropolis was 
opened by the post that went regularly to and 
from London twice a week. But as a drawback 
to these advantages, which were of alow growth, 
a spirit of disappointment predominated. Im- 
patient to be rich, but not yet having found out 
the right way, rash speculations took the place 
of slow industrial enterprise; and the sudden 
gains and exciting occupations of smuggling 
were preferred to the more peaceful and labo- 
rious processes of traffic. The chief commodity 
in this course of fraudulent dealing was foi-eigii 
brandy; and the principal argument in favour 
of the contraband trade was, the imposition of 
the English excise, and especially of the late 
malt-tax, which wex-e all reckoned inimical to 
the national liberty, and the payment of which 
might therefore be justly eluded or resisted. 
The coxisequeiice of this pervex’ted view bad at 
length a tenihle outbreak in the Porteous riot, 
one of the most pox'tentons popular conspiracies 
which our history has recorded. 

A glxince at the outline of the map of Scotland 
will show' how favourable its many indentations 
iwe for the purposes of smuggling. For this, espe- 
cially, the coast of Fifeshii-e, from its nimxerous 
seaportsand itspimimity tothecapital,wasespe- 
ciaUy distinguished. Iii that part of Kirkcaldy 
called Pathhead a man iuhnnible life, whose name 
was Wilson, and who had distingnished him- 
self in the contraband trade, but had been a, loser 
by many seizures, conceived himself justified in 
robbing the collector of the district of what he 
considered to be his own. In this he was joined 
by Geoi’ge Eobertson, an innkeeper of Bristo, in 
Edinbui’gh, also a smuggler; and having watched 
the collector while he was travelling on his cir- 
cuit they broke into the room in Pittenweem, 
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wlifire lie slept, oil die of .Taiiinu-y, 173(i, aijil occasion -vvas Jolm I’oi'ieons, dw iini'oi'liuialo 
rolilied him of a aura equal iir value to tlie goods victim of the tragedy tliat followed. ( Irigimdly 
lie had seized from them, hut not more. So little bred a. soldier, this (.■ireuiiistatico bad ret om- 
preeaution, however, had they used, that on the mended him to the inagistratea of the city, 
same evening they woreaiiprehended, and being who appointed him a captain of tlie gvaud, a nd 
brought to trial were convicted and sentenced tliia office he had exercised with sucli stvictucss 
to execution for the robbery. While they lay in and aeverity as to make him the drcail and 
the. Tcilliooth of Ifdinburgh W'aiting for cxecu- hatred of the mob. He was al.-io iiidignaiil. 
tion two liorae-.stealore in the room iintnediately at the fancied insult of calling out the regular 
above that in wliicli they lay, having obtained soldiein, aa if his own band ivero iiiHiinicieut 
spriiig-.«aws, cut the stanchions of their windowH, or iriiuaclf inooiniietent for the niaintnnaucc 
and also a hole through the Jloor of tlieir prison, of due order. The.se causes -were enough to 
through which they hauled up their fellow'-cap- account for the riotous conduct of the crowd 
tives, and the whole four attemiited tin escape and Ills readine.ss to take oilbiice tit the dis- 
through the wdiidow. The tirst who .succeeded tnrliauce. Dii the 14lh of Aiiril (l/ffii) Wilson 
■was one of thehorse-8tealere,wlio wasletdownby was led out to execntion at the Grassinarket, -and 
a rope; but Wilson, on following, being a bulky underwent bis fate with resignation, I be evowd 
man, stuck fast between the bars, tiin'l could pitying Uim, but milking not t, he slightest tdlev 
neither get through nor return back. Discovery of resistiince, and it wiiM not niitil the whole 
followed, and the ]iri.soner.s were intide move ae- was ended that synipl onm of unridiiiess 1 legan 1 fi 
cure than ever. Ami bitterly did YYilHon regret ap]>ear. 'I'heso tit lir,st were nuthiog more Ihtio 
thi.ii failure, wliieh he justly tittrihuted tohisowii the throwing of ti few .stones til l.he e.veeniioner 
oliHtinaey, for Roberlson, wiio had insisted on when he wtis about to cut. down the body — 
making the first triii], might have got off but for an ebullition tummg the boys tind Jowest of 
tlie other, who insisted on preceding him in the tlie mob wliieh was usual on every Hitch occasion, 
attempt. Some of the missiles, bowever, Htrnek some of 

It was ibe ciistom in Kdinbnrgb on the Sab- ihe ioavn-gutird, ami tdiliongh ibey Mere ae- 
batlipn'evioustoexpcntiontoconvcytliepvisimeva cuHiouied to such po)in!av salutes, Ihey on the 
mider a guanl to the church hard by, that they present oe.ctisiiui seemed to ptiiliciptile in the re- 
inight be eon.solcil in their lasf, iiours liy the suntuieiit of their coumiaiuU'i’ a,t the enlling out 
public services of religion; and thitho', accord- of Moyle’s regiiuelii.. 'I'oo well, therefore, ihey 
ingly, Wilson and Huhertson M-orc conveyed, socondedtherageof Rurtcous, who, withmitread- 
undcr the charge of foin’ soldiers of the town- iug tlie .Riot Act or waiting for ordeis from tlie 


under the charge of foin’ soldiers of the to 
gniu'd. .But as .soon as the service was over, magistrates, ordered his men, with an angry oath, 
Wilson, who was a veiy strong man, seized a to tire auiortg the crowd; tliej'lii'od a volley with- 
soldkr with each hand, and hastily crying, out hesitation, and several spectator.! were killed 
“Geordie, rin for j'oiir life!’’ seized the third and wounded. Tilts, iusle.'id of terrifying, enrageil 
guard ,by the collar with his teeth. Itobortson the crowd, who pressed uiKin the town-guard a iul 
instantly trip))C‘d up the heels of Iho fonrtli compelled them toretiretothegniird-liinisii; but 
soldier, .and leaping over the pews was soon clear in their vetiviit some, of thoiu in the rear again 
of the church, while the cougregatiou, wlio liad faced aliont ami fired, only aggravating the un- 
opened the way for Ids escape, chrsed again as necessary slaughter, it was uiifortuimte, also, 
i-eadily, to hinder further puisHit. No seM-ch that some persons of respectable e.mnlition, who 
could afterwards trace the fugitive, and AYilsou took no part in the disturbance, were among 
was carried back to jirison. From the sympathy the killed and wounded. From a misi akeu hii- 
that hail favoured the escape of his companion, inanity some of th(‘ guard had tired over tlie 
and was now expressed towards Wilson, aj:)- beadsof the mob, and thereby had shot iminten- 
prehensions wei'e entertained by the magistrates tion.ally several s])ei:!tiitov,s wlio were statimied at 
that attempts might be made for his rescue, their windows in the Lmvnmarket. 
and they adopted every prewintion to carry out The rage of t.he wiioie coninmnity at thri law- 
, the aentenoe. Accordingly, the sentinels ujmn less proceeding was such that; the magisi, rates 
his pirison were doubled, the town-guard, who were inclined to take the trial of i’orteous inl o 
were to attend the execution, were furnished theirowuhaiids, as their jirovost was lilrli-slieriff' 
witli rounds of ammunition; and, lest they within the city; but being informed tied, such a 
should not he strong enough in the event of a proceeding might be subject to eliallenge the 
riot, Moyle’s regiment was drawn up in the offender ivas brought to trial Iwforo tiie^'lligh 
suburbs, near the place of execution, and ready Court of .rusticiary. On his trial, wdiieli d id not 
, to assist them at a moment’s notice, take place until the littli of .Tiily, three nuuitlis 

. The commander of the town-guard on this after the execution of Wilson, Rmteous deelared 
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:that lio liiid given 1) is soldiers no order.s to fire; 
,and lie proved that his fusee, •when he retiuned 
to the gnai'd-house, had never been discharged, 
lint it was proved, on the other hand, that he. 
;had not only is.sued ,1.he order, but fired with his 
men among the crowd witli a uinsket which he 
I'eceivod from, one of his .soldiers. The jury took 
tlie pojiuliir view of tlie ease, and fouial him. 
guilty of murder, upon which he was condemned 
to be hanged on the 8th d!.iy of September. ; 
■Here, however, the oromi interposed. George 
II. was at tiiis time on the Continent, and: the : 
govermnent wa.s conducted in his absence, by 
Quee,u Caroline, who had no objections, in the 
ease of Porteous,to exercise theroyal prerogative. 
A reprieve was therefore issued in favour of the 
condemned man, and this, it was justly feared, 
was but a prelude to a complete iiardon. The 
astoiiishmout and rage of Ediubmgh :it this pro- 
ceeding exceeded iill bounds. Were the lives of 
its oitiKons of so little value that tliey might be 
SMcrifioed at the caprice of such a petty fnuctiou- 
nry as Porleous 1 They called to mind his severity 
in the suppression of former riots, his arbitrary 
■oonduct ixi visiting eonimoii otfendevs, while the 
rich and powerful were connived at and allowed 
to escape. They also dwelt upon his cruelty at 
the execution, not the least instance of which was 
his forcing mauaelea that were too small upon the 
wrists of the unhappy Wilson, and answeiang his 
cpinplaint of the pain they occasioned him with 
a lieartless and derisive gibe. Tliey vowed that 
neither royal reprieve nor i-oyal pardon should 
■.set aside the sentence that had justly doomed 
him to death, and events .soon showed how well 
they adhered to their purpose.* 

The Sth of September had been the day ap- 
pointed for the e.xeeutiou of Porteous, ami the 
niagiatrates apprehended nothing worse than the 
growliugs of a disajxpointed mob or a slight 
emmUe which a few soldiers wovdd bo sutHcieut 
to disperse. But mysterious preparations had 
.already been made that defied tlieir ealcul.'itioii.s. 
<,)n the evening of the 7th, about the lioiir of the 
eloaing of the to-wn gates and yJaoing the guard, 
a crowd of strange faoe.s began to assemble at the 
suburb called Portsbnrgh, in which artisans and 
persona of the lower orders chiefly rtvsided. This 
susiiicious assemblage, that grew eveiy moment, 
soon began to move in concert .and to gather 
recruits; they marched to the sound of the 
town drum, wliicli was used by tlie drumiiiei-'s 
son, whom they had pressed into their ser- 
vice. They were now so strong that they could 
proceed to action, and this they did in the most 
skilful and deliberate manner: they nailed up the 
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West Port, and secured it with barricades; after 
which they niarelied. up the Cowgate into tile 
High Street, securing the Clowgate Port and that 
of the IS' etherliow as they hail done the West Port. 
Ill this way they isolated the city fron i a 11 ni ilita:ry 
aid except .siieli as might be given from the castle, 
a.s the soldiers were qiuu-tered, not in tlie city, 
hut the suburbs. Having tlius sociircd tlieiii- 
selves from interruption, they surprised the 
guard-house, and easily overpowered its tremb- 
ling inmates; hut, instead of harming them ;is 
the instnimeuts of the late carnage, they allowed 
tlicni to depart in peace, after sceariug their 
muskets and laichaber axes, with which the 
principal rioters armed tliemselves. Tliii jivisoii 
was now the great mark of their enterprise, and 
wliile one party advanced against it, another, 
with something like military order, drew up 
acro.«s the front of the Luckenhooths, to cover 
those who were appointed to storm the jail. 
In the meantime the magistrates weie con- 
founded : at the worst they had apprehended 
nothing but a paltry riot, but here was a well- 
organized, formidable conspiracy. With such 
a civic force as they could muster on the spur 
of the moment they advanced against the in- 
surgents, hut vrere repelled with a shower of 
.stones ; and when they apjilied for military aid 
neither Colonel Moyle nor the governor of the 
castle W'ould venture to interfere without a 
written order, vvhile every street, lane, and 
thoroughfare was so carefully occupied by the 
insurgents that no such writing could be traiis- 
initted. 

While these events were going on in the High 
Street others of a more tragic interest were being 
transacted at the jail. On that evening Porteous 
had given an entertainment to his friends in the 
Tolbootli,to celebrate his reprieve and hopes of 
speedy liberation, when the linst .sounds of the 
coming storm reached tbeii' ears, u])on which 
the guests hastily stole away, leaving the master 
of the feast to liis .solitude. The crowd that 
advanced against the jail demanded that Por- 
teous should be given up to them ; but when 
they were only answered vi'itli closed gates they 
endeavoured to biir.st them open. But, although 
sledge-haiiimera, axe.s, and iron crow.s wei’e useil 
for the puipose, the outer gate was of such 
strength as to defy their eflbrts; upon wliich 
some culled for five, and a honlu'e of a tar bariel 
and pile of whins wuis soon raised that burned 
a hole in the door. The most forward dashed in 
their eagerness through the flame.s; and having 
secured the keys they opened every ward and let 
loose its inmates in their search for the principal 
captive. His apartment was quickly found, us 
well as Porteous himself, who was concealed in 
the chimney, coiled up at the iron bar of the vent. 
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wliicli wont .across it to prevent the esciipe of 
jirismievs. The nnfortwnatB -wretoii wa.'i ilraggecl 
from Ilia coiieeHlment, .and to every entrcxity for 
mercy was conimaiwloii to preiKire for death. A 
stern bnt aoleinu dotonuiiiatioii, tlie reverse of 
liaate or fear, cliaraeterized all the movements of 
that terrible midnight conspiracy; ami as if his 
execution was the just fulfilment of a judicial 
sentence, it was resolved that he should be 
hanged at no oilier place than tlio Urassmai’fcet, 
the usual place of execution, and where his 
crime had been committed. He was allowed to 
give some jiapein and what money he had to a 
friend, to be delivered to bis family; and agrave, 
reapoetable-looking personage from among the 
crowd oatne forward to administer such ad- 
monitioiis as were fitted to his ciremnstauces 
avid prepare him for his sudden end. As he 
sullenly refused to walk he wa.s carried by two 
of tlie rioters on what is cidled in Scotland a 
king’s cushion, that is. a seat formed by two 
persons grasping tlio wrists of each other, the 
backs of their liiinds forming the seat; and when 
one of the slippers of their viutim dropped off 
in this jiroeess of conveyauee they halted until 
it was found and replaced on his foot. In this 
style the procession walked down the West Bow, 
while tiho wiiidow.s on the way were filled with 
wondering spectators ; and, on arriving at the 
place of excontion, a cry was raised for the gal- 
lows, that Forteous might be o.xoeutud witli due 
legal foriiiality. The gallows, liowevor, had boon 
removorl to its usual place at a distant part of 
tlie town, and too ninch time would have been 
occupied in bringing it back to the Grassuiarket. 
In this extremity a dyer’s pole was selected 
near the place where the gibbet was wont to be 
raised; and, to furnish thetnaolves with a halter, 
the door of a booth in which hempen articles 
were sold was broken open, and a coil of ropes I 
taken from it; bnt so careful were they to avoid 
the appearance of theft, that a guinea as iiayment 
of the abstracted article was left on the counter. 
While the apparatus of death was preparing 
Forteous w'as desired to kneel, repent of his sins, 
and crave pardon of heaven; and, in sjiite of his 
struggles and entreaties for mercy, tlie rojie was 
put about his neck, and liimself hoisted into the 
air. His dying agonies wore protr:icted by his 
spasmodic attempts to save Jiitnsclf, and one of 
his hands having got loose he elmig to tjie ]iole, 
until its grasp was relaxed hy blows from Loeh- 
aber axes and bludgeons. After waiting until 
the deed was eoinploted the iictors retired, the 
streets resumed their wonted silence, and all 
might have seemed a dream but for the weapons 
which the conspirators had thrown down, along 
with the expiring torches that lighted the place 
of execution, and tlie body of the wretched man 
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I that hung motionless upon tho dyer’s pob'. ’I'lie 
windows of the tall house.s in the (xtassiiiarket 

I were filled with terrified, onlookers, who had 
been roused from their sleep to witness this, 
strange midnight execution, but. who were- 
afraid to interfere, or look too closely at those by 
whom it was porpotrated. 

When the morning dawned after this night 
of terror the magistrates of Fdiriburgli liestirred 
themselves to fathom this alarming coiiB])iracyx 
and to apprehend the chief agents of the duriiig 
deed. They knew that they wonhl be eliarged 
with remtssuess in their duty, and that without 
some scapegoat the odium of the aflair would 
recoil upon themselves. But tlieir inquiries, 
were in vain, for, altliough two hundred persons, 
wore apprehended on suspicion and oxaiiiiued, 
notliiiig could be found to crinuiiate any one, or 
give a clue to the mystery in winch the plot 
wim enveloped. But while Uie towineouiicil 
was thus perplexeil, the govenimcut was in- 
furiated. It. was an insult which a single city 
had dared to throw in their teeth, jind if 
Jidinbuvgli alone eouUl thus brave the vesent- 
nicnt of the ruling powers' what niiglit. not bo 
feared from a rising of the nation at. large? 
A reward of two hundred pounds was ofi'eved 
for the detection of any of the unliuits, but still 
no participator in the Fovleous riot coiihl be 
foniid. .Keiisoniiig how cffecUinl such a reward 
would prove with any mob in .ICiiglaiul, the 
officers of state in London eonelndcd that no 
lidiiiburgli rabble had participated in the deed 
— tlnit it was entirely the work of the liiglier 
classes disguised in mean clothing for tlie occn- 
sion— and that it was the commeneomeut of a 
profound consiiiracy in which government was 
lirat to he defied and then openly assailed. 

In the session of parliament wliich opened in 
February, 1737, the royal address that was rejid 
by the ehaneellor, after congratulations on tlie 
firoBjiect of peace on the Oonliiieiit, adverted to 
tho tumidts at home, and to the attempts made 
to resist and ohstruot the execution of tlie laws 
and violate the peace of the kingdom. In the dis- 
cussion that followed the Forteous riot was chav- 
MCterized astliemo.st extraordimiry that had evan- 
liappeiied in any country. It was all the more, 
dangerous from the seoresy with whicli it had 
been ptannecl, and the oriler, ilecciiey, and con- 
cert with wliieli it had been carried into effect. 
Tho names of the murderers niu.st bo known in 
Edinburgh; but since none were given up it was 
evident that the whole city bad made themselves 
accomplice.s in the crime, and were worthy of a 
general punishment. A bill was accordingly 
brought in for the puiii.shment of .Rdinburgh 
that breathed the .spirit of. national and per- 
sonal vindictiveness, It proposed that Alexandev 
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Wilson, Iho provost, should be imprisoned and tion. This controversy, like others, liad its hour, 
xleclai ed iiicaiiable of holding any olHce of public during wliich little else was aiiokeu of, until in 
trust; tluit the city charter should be abolished, due time the subject -was worn threadViare and 
the city walla l.hrowu down, and the town-guard forgotten.” Thus far Sir Walter Scott in his 
dismissed. Against these unrigtiteona proposals account of the effects of the Porteous prociama- 
tlm Scottish poors and Scottish conmions re- tion. But that the subject was not worn thvead- 
solutely v>rotested, headed chielly by the Duke bare, was evinced in the strength which it ira- 
of Argyle and the Lord-president Forbes; and, parted from year to year to the Secession; and 
after a keen and lengthened ojjposition, the bill that it was not forgotten, the Disruption of 
was gradually deprived of its sting and reduced 1843 most S)gniill.y attested.^ 
to little more tban a nominal penalty. Edin- In the meantime it wdll naturally be, asskcd 
burgh was only .amoi'ced in a fine of .£2000 for what immediate effects were produced by these 
the benefit of tbe widow of (..faptain Porteous, proclaiiiations from the pnljnts over the whole 
and even the bill, tlius mitigated, was only kingdom? Alas! not a single eiiljuit concerned 
carried by the easting vote of the chairman.' in the Porteous riot could iK- foimd. It was the 
Tin’s would have been satisfactory enough if mystery of the Man in tlie Iron Mask multi- 
the matter had ended here; but an obnoxious plied a thousand fold. In consequence of this 
clause wa.s added that made the subject, already . imj/euetrable obscurity it beeaiue a ft'uitfnl field 
extinguished, bhi.ze out afresh ill a differentform. of fiotiou and romance, and many stories W'evc 
It was an act for the discovery of the imu-cierer.s told of persons who had been actors in tbe dar- 
of Porteous, and ni.aking the mere coucealment iiig deed. During tiie riot, of w'hioli so many 
of the guilty a oajiital ofl'cuce. Tliis, also, the thousands were speotatore, many persons, it was 
luiiiisters of the Church of Scotland were to read alleged, had been seen among the insurgents 
from their pulpits once a mouth for a whole year, whose polite, eourteous manners in turning back 
exhorting their oorigregatiou to do all in their those spectators who pressed too near was 
power for the detection of the culprits, and an- strangely at variance with their dress as com- 
noiinciiig the reward that was to be paid upon mon mechanics. Many persons, also, who were 
their conviction. The clergyman refusing thus attired as women, betrayed by their deeds that 
to act was declared, to be “incapable of sit- they belonged to the other sex. There were 
ting or yotiiig in any church judicatory, and mimerous stories also of persons who, imme- 
the penalty was to be enforced by the civil diately after the event, went abroad without 
power.” This unworthy decree, by whieii minis- any ostensible cause, and of death-bed coufes- 
ters were to be converted into beagles of tlie sioiis many years later of persons who had 
law, and their pulpits into a market-cross for been ])arties in the Porteous conspiracy. But 
the hue and cry— the Erastianism of the decree still it remains a mystery that baffles all inquiry, 
by whioh the civil power enjoined the duty and A iilot there was, and it succeeded, but how or 
visited its neglect with piinishiuent, and the by whom contrived, it seems impossible ever to 
words of the proclamation they were to read, in discover. 

which the bishops were styled “ the Lords Spiri- ‘W'hile the puhlio mind was still rankling with 
ttial in parliament imsemhled,” formed a com- the recollection of tho.se national injuries with 
lunation of offences which no sincere Calvinist which tlie country at large liad been visited in 
could regal’d with indifference. Thegreatscliism, consequence of the Porteousriot,andoonsif]er- 
alsojOfilled the Secession had but newly occurred, iiig their disproportion to the offence, the re- 
in consequence of the hi.xity of the church and flective were alarmed at this .stole of the puhlio 
its obedience to the civil powers; and if subinis- mind, and the facilities it offered for stirring 
Sion in this instance should also be accorded the up a fresh rebellion. Nor was this a causeless 
■cause of dissent would be strougtbened, and the alarm. A new war with Spain was appre- 
daugers of the establishment increased. It was liended, and in the event of its breaking out, 

.11 distressing alternative jiresented to tlie minis- the c/iuse of tlio Pretender was certoin to be 
tors at such a crisis. Some refused to re.'id the adopted by the enemy for tlie purj)o.so of per- 
]jriioIam,atiou and resigned their livings, but Hie plexiiig our councils and dividing our streiiglh. 
greater number complied, and thus added to the This d.aiigor occurred to the anxious mind of 
cliargB of Erastianism against them wliich Ii/id President .Forbes; and as the attempt to create 
.already assumed so foniiidable a character, a civil w.ar would likely be made in the Higti- 
“.Much ill Wood was excited, and gre.at diasen- lauds, it was expedient that the fidelity of tlie 
siqns took place betwixt tIio.se cloi’gymen wlio clans should be secured before the occasion ar- 
did and those who did not read the prochHiia- 
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I’lvi'il, Iiiijiiefised with tluK necessity he laid 
Ills plan before Miitim, the lord justice-clerl?, 
before the close of 17118, in the following words: 

“ A. war with Spain seems near at hand, which 
it is: pirobable will be .soon followed by a w.ar 
with Krancc, and there will he occasion for moro 
troops than the jiresent .standing army. In that 
event L jiropoRe tlait government should raise 
four or live rugimonts of .Highland eis, tippoint- 
iiig ail hhiglish or Scottish ofliccr of undoubted 
loyalty to be colonel of each regiment, and 
iiaiuiiig the lieuteiiant-colonuls, inajors, captains, 
and subaltoriis from this list in luy hand, which 
CQinprelioiids all the chiefs and chieftains of the 
di.«ntfeclcd chms, who are the very persons whom 
France and Spain will call upon in case of a 
war to take arms for the J:’ret()nder. if govern- 
laeiit fore-engages the.liighlauders in the man- 
ner I iiropose, they will not only serve well 
against l.ho enemy abroad, but will be lioslages 
.for tbo good lieliavioiir of their rehitioiiH at 
home, and I am jiorsuaded it will be absolutely 
im}iossil)lp. to raise n, rebellion in the .Highlands.” 
This device, by wliich jieace was to be cusui'cd 
at lumiK, and the jiriny strengthened for foreign 
scrvico, appeared so simple and effectual that it 
W!i.s forthwith transmitted k> Sir Jtohert W.al- 
pole, who still retaiueil office as minister, which 
lie had held in the preceding reign. Sir .Itobert 
brought the phui before the cabinet, and strongly 
recommended its adojithui, but tbe council nu- 
aniinonsly rejected it: they were ;ifraid that the 
patriotic party would denounce it as the :iddi- 
tioii of a .Higliland Host to the sta,udiug army 
for thu suppression of lilierty ami free discus- 
sion, as had been done in Scotland dnriug the 
reign of the Stuarts, aud in consequence of this i 
nervous approhen.sioii it was laid :isulu. When 
war ensued in the following ye;ir ;inollier pliiii 
formed upon it, but less liable to ])<ipnlar re]jro- 
honsion, w:ts proiiosed, by which four iiide- 
pemh-nt IJighiand comi)aines wore added to the 
six already raised, and tbe whole foriiK'd into a, 
regiment, wliieli was placed under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Oi’awfor*d.i 
Events soon showed the impolicy of such half 
measures, aud the necessity of either adopting 
the whole plan of Lord-president Iforbes, or en- 
tirely rejecting it. Fhuulors was now l.ho seat 
of war, and in 174:2 it w:i.s resolved by the min- 
istry in an evil hour to remove the Highland 
regiment to the army on the Oontineut— a .step 
tliat could not 1)e adopted without a notorious 
hroach of faith, as it had heeii recruited for 
service in the Itighlands alone; and as the de- 
sign was a fraudful one, the plan .adopted for 
the deportation of the regiment was equally ini- 
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[ quitous: 'They were to be njarehed from their 
mouutains.to London under tlaJiu'elext of being 
reviewed by the king, and thu.y, prochided from 
escape or re.sistanee, were to be shipjied for 
foreign service. In vain did the Duke of Aruyle, 
who knew them best, but liad not, biaui con- 
sulted, protest against tlie ineasure, .After ex- 
pressing his indignation and astonishimad. at 
the design of tliis pretended review, and describ- 
ing the confusion and rage which would bo oc- 
casioned in the Highlands, bo. jtruceedml with, 
prophetic foresight to describe thi> consequences:, 
“The case of Scotland,” he said, “so far as I 
understand it, is, that .laeobiti.sm is at a very 
low pass compared with what it was thirty 
years ago. Al'et I will not be .so sangnino as tO' 
say that the lire is totally e.xtinguished, or even 
that what lurks, may not be blown np into a 
flame if .France, besides words, wliicb .she h.as 
alw:iys re.'uly, will give some iiioncy, and llie 
conntenance of force. . . . Shmihl she fling but 
ludf a tlozeii batbilions into the Higlilauds, and 
tliesu be joined by thro(.< or four tl.imi.sand ban,^ 
ditti, what sort of confusion must that make on 
the island; what diversion to his majesty’s 
troops; what interruption to his designs ! '[’he 
euterpirise, .t verily believe, would at last be 
1 milled, aud the invaders would bi‘ lost to France; 
but still ail infinite deal of misehiul’ would lie 
H'roiight at a small expense to that crown. And, 
this i.s what distiiigiiishe.s an atleiiipt in the 
Highlands of .Scotland from onn in any jilaee to 
the southward. A, small, nimiber would suffice 
to raise, with those that might be livmiglit to 
join tbeui, a lasting and a very daiigeroiM con- 
fiisioii.”''* All this was realized only three yeai'S. 
aft,erward.s when .France, instead of supi,ilyiiig' 
moiioy and a few battalions, only promised to 
give such assistance. .But hi.s remonstrances 
and predictions were in vain, and in .March, 
17-13, the regiment was ordered up to London 
to be reviewed iKifore t.Iie king. 

In tbeir march to tlie capital the Highlanders 
were admired in every district through which 
they pa.ssed for their fine soldierly appearance, .as, 
Avell as wondered at on aeooimt of tlieir .singular 
costume. .But on the bbth of April, wlicti tlie 
last division had arrived in Ijondoii, the king 
.and the .Duke of Ciiinberlaiid sot .sail from 
(IreenwicU to the (.-'oiitinent, and thi.s circum- 
stanco, which showed that no review wa.s really 
intended, opened their eyes for further obser- 
vation. 'I’ho affair liiigan to look suspicions, 
and tbe alarm was brought to the heiglit l:jy tlie 
arts of designing men, who whi.spererl 1;o tho 
Highlanders that they wore betrnyoil- - that 
they had been cajoled to Loudon only to lie 
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shipped ofl' to the plautetious. as so xnauy of' 
their couatrymeu had been whoi were taken pri- 
soners at Erestou. Alarmed at tlieae reports, a 
lai’ge body of the regiment assembled . near 
Migligate, and re.soIved to find their way home, 
hoping by their superior activity to elude the 
pursuit of the regnJar troops who might be sent 
to apiirehend them. Their departure occasioned 
instant /ilai'ra; they were prociaimed deserters, 
and a sqnadi-ou of horse, which was sent itfter 
them, foui}d them on tlie second day of their 
march encamped in Lady Wood, near Oundle, 
in Northamptonshire. Every pass of the wood 
being blocked up, they were compelled to sur- 
render, and on being brought to London three 
of them were tried by a court-martial and shot, 
while the otheivs, nearly two hundred in num- 
ber, were sent to foreign service, some to ata- 
tioiia in the Mediterranean, and others to the . 
West Tadics. '■ B\it sorely was this regiment 
missed in the Higldands after their departure, 
The depredations which tiieir watchfulness had 
checkeil were resumed afresh, and it was sus- 
peoted tinit political emissaries had renewed 
their intrigues among the elans in behalf of the 
Pretender. 

Kuoonriiged by the unpopularity into which 
the government had fallen in the Highlands as 
well as the Lowlands, the Jacobites had hegiui 
to bestir theru.selves more actively than ever, 
and an association was formed in the interests 
of the Pretender, called “The concert of gentle- 
men for managing the king’s affahs in Scot- 
land.” They entered into negotiations witli Car- 
dinal Tencin, now at the head of .French attaii's, 
for the restoration of the Stuarts, and that min- 
ister, thinking the present a favourable oppor- 
tunity for iuflioting a heavy blow niion Britain, 
lent a willing ear to their solicitations. An in- 
vasion was therefore resolved in earnest, and 
upon a larger scale than had hitherto been at- 
tempted. "it was resolved that 10,000 veterans 
should be drawn together at Dunkirk, under 
the command of the renowned Mar.shal Saxe; 
that transports .should be collected in the Uiian- 
nel for their tvauspoi'tation, and a fleet of 
eighteen .sail of the line be ready to set off from 
Eoohefort and Bre.st for their proteetion. As it 
w.'is nec'e.ssary tlnit this expedition should avow 
its exclusive purpose, it was judged fit that the 
Pretender should accompany it in pei-son as its | 
head; but his inefficiency and evil luck were too 
well known to be intrusted with such an im- 
portant enterprise. But Charles, his eldest son, 
and nomiunl Prince of Wales, might act as his 
representative, and accordingly James gave liirii 
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a commission as Begent, witii full powers in his 
j absence. And iis that political weathercock, 

I .Lovat, had for the nonce veered once more to 
j the cause of the Stuart-s, in consequence of the 
i distru.st of the government which had deprived 
1 him of his iudependeiitconi]);uiy, Charles carried 
for him a patent naming Iiim Duke of Fraaer, 

I and appoititiiig Iiim the king’s lieutenant in all 
the counties north of the S|i6y. It was hoped 
that by such ample promises the insatiid.ile chief, 
who was only alive to hi.s own iu tercLsts and had 
so often deceived every party, would be lixed 
and secured at last.® 

The preparations in France for the exiwili- 
tion being completed, the young adventurer set 
off from .Home to Piu-fe disguised a.s a Spanish 
courier, tvjrvelliug night and rlay; aud einbavk- 
1 ing in a small vessel at Savona, he passed 
I tlu'ough the British fleet in the Gulf of Lyons 
at no small risk, arrived safely at Antibes, and 
afterwards rode post to Pwis, which he leached 
on the 2Hth of January, 1744. As his reee])tion 
or recoguition iu any way would have betrayed 
his iiostile designs against Britain, the King of 
Prance refused to receive him, and Charles was 
therefore oi)liged to take up his resideiice at 
Graveliiies, aud maiiitaiu a strict incognito 
under the name of the Chevalier Doiiglaa, His 
letters to his father at this time give a onrious 
picture of the shifts which he adopted to jjre- 
serve his concealment. He thus writes in one 
of them: “ Tlie situation I am in is very par- 
ticular, for nobody kuow.s where I am, or what 
is become of mo; so that I am entirely buried 
as to the public, and cannot but say that it is a 
very great coustraiut upon me, for I am obliged 
veiy often not to stir out of my room for fear 
of somebody’s noticing my face. I very often 
Lliiiik that you would laugh very heartily if you 
, saw me going about with a single servant liuy- 
' ing fish and other things, and .sqiiabhliug for a 
I penny more or less.” In another he write.s: 

I “.Everybody is wondering wliere the prince is: 
some put him iu one place, and some iu :iinjther; 

I but nobody kiiow.s where he is really; and sorne- 
1 times he is told news of himself to his face, 

I which is veiy diverting.” ... “I have every 
1 day large packets to answer without anybody 
I to Ijelpine but M:ilocli [Drummond of BoobaldyJ. 

I Yesterdayl hiul onethatcost me seven hours aud 
I a half.” This last kind of peuauee to which he 
alludes must have beeu more severe to the young 
im])atieut Charles than the eonstvaiued privacy 
which shut him out from all an\u.sernent. Shei'i- 
dan, an Irish Homan Catliolic, to wlioni bis 
ednwitiou had been intm.sted, had discharged 
his task so unfaithfully, that his pupil was sadly 
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dafeotive even in the ojtlijiiuj aeq^mi-ementa of 
ortlioa;rapliy and penniiiusliip. His ■writing was 
in a large, lalwrkms, iuclistiueb hand, like that 
of a selioolboy, while hi» spelling wonkl have 
pnzssled an anticinai'y. Instead of “ hniuouv,” he 
used the form of dmisu; his "sword,” on which 
his reliance was to ho placed, was a sort.), and 
the name of his I'oyal father "Janies” ho cou- 
verted into ( Iwisd As for the Laird of Bochahly, 
who aided him in his epistolary labours, his 
literary acquirements were perhaps scaveely sn- 
[lerior to tliose of the prince whose tasks he at- 
tempted to lighten. . . . 

All being in readiness the squadrons at Brest 
and llochetort, which combined amounted to 
a fleet of twenty -threi! ships of wav under the 
conmiiind of Admiral Eoijnefeniile, set sail and 
proceeded up the English (lliannel to protect the 
emharkation of the land troops. But their move- 
ment liad been discovered and signalized by a 
swift-sailing frigate, anil a Britisli ileetof supe- 
rior force under Sir Jolin Norris was sent to 
iutercu()t them. Wliile Boquefeuille was con- 
found ed at this iutcrruptiou a hold attack might 
have enaureil his entire defeat; hut Norris was 
too anxious aliont the state of the tide and tlie 
aiiproaoh of night to venture an engagement, 
which he deferred until the following morning, 
and the Ertmcliman, favoured by the interval, 

' sailed back towards the French liarbours, com- 
forting himself that at least he had pi-otocled 
the umlmrkation of the land troop.s and their 
passage to the British co-ast. But a storm, which 
on the following day wrought serious damage to 
his ships, was still more fatal to the transports; 
some wore sunk, others were wrecked upon the 
French coast, and the vest with much iliihcnlty 
and greatly .shattered were fain to leliun into 
port. In this manner the most liopotul enter- 
prise which France liad ever yet attemjited for 
the rcsstoration of the Stuarts, and which, eou- 
sideving tlie troops and commander sol apart for , 
it and the unprepared condition of Britain, Inul 
every prospect of success, rvas balfled chiefly by 
the, winds and waves, wliich so often have proved 
defenders of our island in the hour of noed.“ 
It was not wonderful that after such a disaster 
the French goveniment refused to renew the 
attempt. The disappointment had the effect 
not only of souring the temper of Charles, hut 
iusiigating him to plans whidi were impractic- 
able or inexpedient. At one time ho proposed 
to Earl Mariscluil tiiat they should set sail for 
Scotland in a small fishing-vessel, and there de- 
pend upon the friends wlio should rally round 
them; and it was only after much I’emonstranoe 
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on the part of the prudent earl that he set tisitlo 
this scheme, which, however, he re.sumtid under 
little bettor auspiciw on the folltiwing year, llis 
next plan, as war had now lii'oken out bc.twi'on 
France and Britain after the failure of the in- 
vasion, was to join the .I'h’ench army in i(:S llr.sL 
Ciimiiaigu. Had he done this iic mighl. have 
met his young rival, the Duke of Cumberland, 
at Fontenoy instead of Culloihin.'’ 

Neglected, by the Freiioh court, that smarted 
under their late unfortunate iittomjit, (..'liarles 
in tlie end of the summer of 1744 left Cravelincs 
for Baris, where ho was little regarded by the 
French nobility, so that he had no society save 
that of the Irisi\ and Scots who resided in that 
g.ay capital. This neglect, combined with the 
dissensions among his friends, who never could 
agree in their plans for the service of their cause, 
made him melancholy and impatient, although 
he endeavoured to conceal his feelings; and, 
writing to his father of his secluilcd life, he ux- 
presscil himself willing to take up his residence 
in a tub, like Diogenes, if sneli a proceeding 
couhl promote their great object. In August 
he was visited by .rolin Murray of Broughton, 
who was the beaver of the joint sentiments of 
the Scottish .lacobite.s; and thoao were that his 
landing in their coimtiy would be liopeles.s, un- 
less he brought with him (iCK)O auxiliaiy troops, 
1(),()()0 stand of arms, and 30,0()(i loui.s-d’or. It 
wa.s only on such eonditions that they would 
consimt to join him, while Charles too well knew 
that no such aid from Franco could bo expected. 
But be did not the less persist hi his resohitioii 
, of throwing himself into Scotland, and coumiit- 
I ting himself and his father’s cause to the iklolity 
of their adherents, believing that this alone 
would he .sufficient for their success.'' He had 
been educated in the hereditary infatnatiou of 
the (Stuarts, .so that lie believed in the right 
divine of kings and tlic sacrednes-s of absolutism 
as devoutly as in any article of his ci’eeil. Sub- 
jects were created to obey tlieir si.iveroign in all 
things, and when they had toiled and suft'ered 
to the death in their cause they had only done 
their duty and no more. Such was the doctrine 
of his infatuated race in which he had been 
carefully educated, and to jmt it to the jn-uof, 
he was resolved to attempt the , ad venture, re- 
gardless of the .saerific&s it would co,st his ad- 
hereiiks, and the siiffering.s it would entail upon 
the kingdom at large. And not stojiping short 
at this he wrote to them by Murray announcing 
his resolution. He was .weary, he said, of the 
vaeillatiou,tmudity,aud selfislmeasof the Preiieh 
court, in svliom he couhl no longer rely, and ho 
was resolved, therefore, either with or without 
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tluiir aid or couoiiiTeuue, to come to Scotlaud 
and try Iuh fortune in person. Having tlnis 
decided with the characteristic obstinacy of his ■ 
family he proceeded in his purpose by gathex'ing 
money for fitting up an expedition on hotvever 
small a scale. .For the purchase of arms he 
borrowed 180,000 livres from two merchants, 
the sons of Irish refugees; he sent orders to,. 
Home that his jewels should be pawned; and 
in writing to his father he declared that he 
would even pawn his shirt rather than atop 
short in the undertaking. 

When Murray returned with the prince’s 
answer the .seven Scottish .lacobites who had 
formed the association for the Stuart cause 
were confounded at hi.s rash and selfish resolu- 
tion. It was so uttei'ly unreasonable, !ind fraught 
with such certain changer, that the warm-hearted, 
devoted Lochiel, and the cold, selfish Lovat 
equally joined in condemning it, .and they has- 
tily wrote letters to Charles deprecating his 
coming, and showing the uselessness of such an 
atteiiipt. Fearing, also, that tlie prince might 
have depai'ted before their missives arrived, 
they employed Murray to watch on the High- 
land coast and prevent him from landing if he 
came. .During the whole of June Murray re- 
mained on this .station, and finding no arrivid, 
he hoped that Charles had abandoned his pro- 
ject, and under this idea he went back to his 
home in the south of Sootkud. But Charles in 
the meantime had been exerting himself with a 
pertinacity that scorned both advice and warn- 
ing. “ Let what will happen,” he wrote to his 
father, “the stroke is struck; and I have taken 
a firm resolution to conquer or to die, and to 
stand my gi-ouncl as long as I shall have a man 
remaining with me.” The Cardinal Toucin, who 
alone was aware of the design, rather winked 
at it than approved of it, and the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, in which the .British were defeated, had 
BO greatly weakened their ai’niy that it was 
thought no troop.s could be recalled for service 
at home. Through the influence of his moneyed 
friends, Eutledge and Walsh, who were mer- 
chants of Niintes, the Elizabeth, a ship of war 
of 64 guii.s and 600 men, wtia appointed by the 
.French court to cruise on the coast of Scotland, 
and under its convoy Charles was to embark by 
stealth in the JJoiUdle, a fast-sailing brig of 
IS guns, fitted out by Walsh as a privateer 
against the British trade. An expedition con-, 
ducted with such secrecy not only outwitted 
the French court but fairly took the British 
government by .surprise. As for the sinews of 
such an important war when be should land 
Charles had nothing more than 1500 muskets, 
1800 broadswords, and twenty small field-pieces 
embarked in the Elizabeth, and 4000 louis-d’ors 


in money; which he carried with him in the Dou- 
teUe. He privately embarked in the Ihutelle with 
11 few attendants on the 2d of July, and after 
being detained at Belleisle till the 8th, when they 
■were joined by theElizabeth,\a\Aet the protection 
of which they set sail on their perilous adventure. 
The sea had generally proved unfortunate in the 
attempts for the re.storatiou of the Stuarts, and 
the )n’e.sent was to be no exception, for on the 
day after leaving port they fell in with a Bri- 
tish ship of war called the Zi'mi of 58 guns. 
As a fight was inevitable the Elizabeth advanced 
to the encounter, and after a hot engagement 
of five or six hours, during which botli ships 
were considerably damaged, they separated and 
bore away, the Elizabeth for Brest, and the Lion 
for England. In the meautiuio the Eoutellc, in 
which Charles and hi.s suite were on board, 
had kept at a wary distance dinang the en- 
gagement, and on witnessing its termination 
she bore away for the uortli-west of Scotlaud 
on her course to the Hebrides. Nearly all his 
arms and stores had been carried a-wiiy in the 
Elizabeth; but even yet the misfortunes of 
(Jliarle.B in this luckless voyage did not seem 
to have ended, as only two days after the l)ou- 
telle was chased by another large British vessel, 
and only escaped capture by superior sailing. 
At last it reached the We.stern Isles in safety, 
and on approaching the island of South Uist 
an eagle that came hovering round the ship was 
hailed by the adventurers its a favourable omen. 
“Behold!” cried Lord Tulliburdine to Charles, 
“ here is the king of biivls come to welcome your 
royal highness upon your aiadval in Scotland !”'■ 
On entering the bay of Loohnanua in In- 
verness-shire, between Moidart and Arisaig, 
Cbarles .sent notice of his arrival to the chief of 
C'lanranald, who came on board with his kins- 
man Macdonald of Kinloeh-Moidiut. They 
were astouished at the madness of such an ex- 
pedition, and tried, but in vain, to I'e-i'suade 
Charles to I'eturu to France. While the alter- 
cation was at the height a younger brother of 
Kinloch-Moidart, armed at all points, who had 
come on board without knowing whom the vessel 
contained, w.as standing ne.ar ; and his eiithn- 
siasm was so great when he discovered that the 
stranger was his lawdul prince that his eyes 
sparkled, his colour ■went and came, and re- 
peatedly he grasped the hilt of his sword. 
Ch.arles, who had used every argument in vain 
and had marked the young man’s agitation, at 
length abruptly tunied and said to him, “ Will 
you at least not assist me?” “I will, I vi’ill!” 
cried the youth; “though no other man in the 
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Higliliinda should dnuv a sword I am roady to 
die. for you!” .At this outbiu-at of llighlaiid 
witluiaiasiii thu oaiition both of (.ilauriinald and 
Kinlooli-Moidart gave way, and they agroHd to 
join the exjiedition with all tJieir follower. * 
An awning or tent laid been erected on the deck, 
in which the attendant Macdonalds had re- 
mained during the tonferenee, and the a,[)pear- 
aiiCQ of the young prince is thus described hy 
one of them in Ids journal: ‘‘There entered the 
tent a. tall youth of a most agreeable aspect, in 
a plain black coat, with a, plain shirt not very 
elciiii, ami a cambric stock fixed with a plain 
silver buckle, a fair round wig out of the buckle, 
a plain liat with a eauvas string, having one end 
fixed to one of his coat-buttons ; he had black 
stocdciuga and brass buckles in his shoes. At 
his first appearance 1 found my heart swell to 
my very throat. .But wu were immediately told 
that this youth was an English clergyman, who 
Jmd long been pas.sevii'd witli a desiin to see 
and converse with IlighJaiu1ers.’’''i One of the 
Macdonalds, wlio eitlier now or soon after joined 
tlie eau.se of the Pretender, was the father of 
Marshal Maedonald, the renowned soldier wlio 
afterwauhs visited the land of his ancestors as 
Prince of Turentuni. 

Having engaged the eo-ojieration of such 
powertid eldefs, the iirince steiipial on shore 
witli Ills .seven attendants, and took up his resi- 
dence in ti farm-house, where he could remain 
concealed and tiegotiato with the othci' chiefs 
whom he wished to attract to Ids standard. 
Wo have already seen the advantage.s he pos- 
se-ssed by liis personal appearance, the daring, 
roniaiitio charuetBr of his enter])rise, and liis 
iinbefriwided condition, for woiking ujion the 
imaginative enthu.siasm of the inoiintaineur.s. 
The chief person upon whom Ids solicitations 
were to be tried was tlie gallant Locldol, the 
noblest type of the H ighland cliaracter, whose 
adhesion would be of the utmost importance to 
the enteiprisi', Imt which he condoimipd as both 
rash and ruinous. At the invitation of the 
prince he vepaiied to Borrodale, where the former 
resided, but solely for the purpo.se of per-suadiug 
the prince to return to Prance and wait for a 
better opportunity. On tlie way lie called upon 
his brother, (.!ameron of Pes.sifern, wlio coin- 
cided with him in opinion, liut advised him to 
slate it to Oliarles by letter, adding, “1 know 
you better than you know ymirself. If this 
prince once sets Ids eye.s upon you he will make 
you do whatever lie pleases.” Coiilulciit, how- 
ever, in his own tinnnoss, Ijoehiel went to the 
interview, and used every argument to dis- 
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siiade Charto from his purpose, but in vain. 
The, young adventurer was deaf to every ajipeal,. 
and in turn used every form of .solicitation to win 
over the chief to embark in the eiiterpi'isc. At 
last Charlns, finding hi.s iviire.mmlatiouH uh(‘1ls,s, 
thus addressed the feelings of Ids higli-sonled 
auditor “ 1 am resolved topiif, all to the Imziird. 
In a few days 1 will erect (,!ie royal siaiuliiril, 
and procLaim to the peolile of llril.dn (Iml 
diaries Stuart is come over to claim thi.i crown 
of his ancestors or perish in the attempt. 
Lochiel, wlmiu my father esteemed t.lic beat 
friend of onr family, may remain at home, and 
learn from the now-spapers the fate of Ids prince.” 
“Not so!” cried the chief, overcome by tliis 
appeal: “if yon are resolved to go forward I 
will go with, you, and an shall every one with 
whom I have iiillueiice.” lu this immner 
Lochiel was moved against his bettoi.' jmlgment 
by feelings of aympatliy and loyal devoi.eduess; 
ajid bopeh!S,s tbrmgh be was of the iiwlurtakipg', 
he returned home to iiniater his ( 'anioroii.s fuul 
plunge into the en(ei']irise. This interview was 
the tiirniiig-point of the rebellion. .Motwitli- 
stundiiig all that Olutrles bad yet accomplished 
since bis .laiuUiig, tliore would have been no 
rising but for the example of Locldol.'' In 
complete contrast, however, to this generous 
but ill-advised alacrity was tlm conducl of Sir 
.Alexander Macdonald of Sleat; and Alaoleod of 
Ma,oleod. The.se. powerful Hebridean chiefs could 
have imtstared lietwemi tliein SOOOarrucil vassals; 
they had declared themselves favourable to tlm 
cause of Charles; and (.Ilanraiiahl liad repaired 
to the island of Skye, where both were reuidiiig 
together at the timo, to urge them into open 
action. But both of them hung back, and gave 
reasons for their unwillingness. Tlieir vassals 
wero too remote, being scattered over several 
islands, to be collected in sviliicient time ; and, 
above all, the prince bad not come accompanied 
by those foreignaids in money, arms, and soldiers, 
without which his expedition would be fruitless. 
Balancing tliccliance.s between the Pretenderand 
George 11., they resolved to stand aloof, but keep 
oil friendly terms with both parties, until events 
had decided as to which of them should jirepon- 
denite. In thi.s .selfish, trininiiug .spirit tJiey sent 
notice to government of the airival of Cliavle.s in 
Scotland, but not until nine days after bis land- 
ing, and when the notice would be too late to bo 
of any value.'* 

These mov'ciiicntSjliowcvei', bad not idtogetlier 
escaped the vigilant eye of govenimeid,, and sua- 
pectiiig that some iiisurrectianary design was on 
foot, the governor of Ifort-Aiigustus sent a roiu- 
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foi'cemeut to the adyaneed post of Port-WilUam, : 
which lay nearest to the clans that were known 
to ho diaaffeoted, , This detachment, which con- 
sisted of two companies of soldiers, coinarenced 
its march on the morning of the 16t!i of Augnst, 
expecting to reach Eort-Williani before night- 
fall, but was brought suddenly to a pause at the 
narrow ravine of Spean-Eridge by the hostile 
.sound of a bagpipe, and after wai’ds by the appari- 
tion of a band of armed Highlanders. They were 
ao posted among the heights as to he tdniost inac- 
cessible, and although thej' were only twelve or 
fifteen men belonging to the clan of Macdonald 
of Keppoch, they showed themselves at so many 
points that it was impossible to ascertain their 
number. Captain Scott, the commander of the 
royalist soldiers, sent forward a sergeant and 
private to learn the cause of this suspicious 
muster, bvit they were instantly made jiriaoners. 
The captain being ignorant of the iinmher of 
his opponents, and as his men were chiefly raw 
recruits, faced about and commenced a retreat. 
But even for this it was too late : their nimble 
enemie,s, who shifted to every place of advantage, 
picked them off with their long fuaila, and the 
suldiera, unable to answer the fire of an invisible 
enemy, took to flight, when they were suddenly 
confronted by fifty fresh Macdonalds,, who had 
been roused by the sound of the firing, and came 
up: to take paid; in the sldrmisb. Five or si.x of 
the soldiers had been killed and as many wound- 
ed, anil Scott, who was among the latter, finding 
himself beset in front and rear, consented to snr- 
1’e.ndBi'. The conquerors treated their prisoners 
with humanity, carrying the wounded to the 
house of Locliiel, and sending Scott himself to 
Fort-Augustua on parole, that he might have 
medical atteiidauco.4 It was the first blood 
drawn in the reljellion, and as it was accom- 
panied witli victory this twofold omen encour- 
aged the superstitious Highlanders with the 
promise that their enterprise would be crowned 
with success, 

.Animated by this event, and judging himself 
strong enough to taka the field, Charles now 
resolved to leave his obscurity and spread his 
stiUKlai'd to the winds. Tlie place appointed 
for the rendezvous and the ceremony was Glou- 
tiunan; the day the IHth of Augnst. Charles 
arrived at a,u early hour in the nioniing, but 
not a, imiii bad come forward ; and, tilled with 
aii.viety, be wont to a neighbouring hovel, 
whei'u lie spi,!iit two hours of dreary solitude. 
At, last his ear was cheered by an advancing 
pibii'Oeli, and in a few minutes he was in the 
iiddst of more tbau (itiD Camerons, accompanied 
witb their gallant ehief,aud the prisoners whom 


they had taken and disarmed in the late skir- 
mish. The standard was erected on a little 
knoll by the Marquis of ll.'ullibardine, who 
had been exiled for his share in the reliellion 
of 1713, and the red silken fold.-i of the liainier 
fis they were spread out exhibited the motto, 
Takdem I’UIUMI-UANS, wlulo tlie Highlanders 
shouted and threw their bonnets aloft to wel- 
come the spectacle. T’lie manifesto of tiie old 
chevalier and tlie commission of regency gi’auted 
to his son Charles were then read, after which 
the young adventurer made a short .speech as- 
serting his right to the crown, and declaring 
that he came for the hapiiiness of bi.s peo]ile, 
also that he had selected this partof his kingdom 
beiauiMohe knew that heshould find in itapopida- 
tion of brave gentlemen willing to live and die 
with him, as heonhispart was resolved tnconquer 
or die at their liead. A s|)ectator of tlus eere- 
nnmial was Captain Sweteuluini, a.u English 
officer, who Viad been made prisoner while on 
his way to assume thocoiuniiind at Fort-William; 
and to him Charles now turned, and dismissed 
him with the following words, “You may go to 
your genei-iil ; tell him what yon have seen, and 
add that I am coming to give him hattle.’'’'h 
t,buaideriiig the scanty munber at the muster, 
Swetenhniii’s revelation would not appear very 
formidable; but at a later jieriod of the day Ivep- 
poeh arrived with 300 of his elan; several of the 
Macleods of 8kye, impatient of the cold-hearted- 
iiess of their chief, also repaired to his standard; 
and at the house of Loehiel, at Auchnacarrie, 
Charles was joined by Macdonald of Glencoe 
witb 150 men, the Stuarts of Appin with about 
200, and the younger Glengarry with as many, 
so that when the army coninienoed its march it 
consisted of upwards of 1600 men, many of 
wliom, however, %vere very imperfectly armed. 
It was a small force with which to sliafce the 
throne of three kingdoms and replace a fallen 
dynasty ; hut after so many strange attempts in 
behalf of the Stuarts who could tell wliat the 
chapter of accidents might bring forth! A 
.Highland army from such small heginnings 
had a wouderfully expanding principle, and 
two or three successes, as in the instances of 
Montrose, might increase it into a mimerons host. 

The best chances for this rebellion were to be 
found in the present sUte of Scotland. Of all 
the troops in the kingdom, exclusive of the 
garrisons, there were scarcedy 3000 men, and of 
these a large pro2)ortion were raw recruits who 
had never seen any service. And ns for Sir 
John Cope, the conmiander-in-cltief, his military 
incapacity for such a strange and irregular war- 
fare as was now on the eve of commencing wms 
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afterwards nuido too apparent for justification 
or apology. Hia first proceeding, however, was 
judicious, and uiulor projan' iii.auagemeut might 
liave extingnislieil the rehoilion .at the outset. 
As .scion aa lie. heard of the lauding of Charles 
he left lidinburgh on the ISlth of August, the 
same day that tlie atiiiidard of tlio .I’retender 
was raised at Glcnfmiian, and proceeded north- 
ward to attack the i-ebels before their forces 
had increased. Two regiments of diaagoous, 
.Hauiill;on’.s and flardinci-’.s, which were the 
younge.st in the service, he left behind him, as 
luititfor the warfare of the mountains; ami in 
like manner a regiment of Higldancler.s raised 
by the government, and commanded by Lord 
Loudon, whoso liclelity in a quarrel of this nature 
could not be trusted. Thus, with nothing move 
th.'in some 1400 or l.'iOO soldiers, which, how- 
ever, he judged .sullicient for the purpo.se, Sir 
.iohu Cope marehed from Stirling, intending to 
proceed to Fort-Aiigustns, which he regai-ded as 
the best central point from which to act against 
the enemy. But hi.s march was not only eucuiii- 
bered until a great loud of baggage, but .al.so by a 
drove of black cattle for provisioniug bis troops 
among the mountains; and he carried with 
him 1000 stand of arms for distributing among 
such volunteens as might join him in his march. 
But no such recruits came forward, and when 
he arrived at Crieff he sent 700 of the muskets 
back to Stirling. On arriving at DaKvbiimie 
on his way to Fort- Augustus, he found that the 
enemy bad anticipated bis intentions by occu- 
pying the fiass of Corryarrack, a precipitous 
mountain which W.ade bad made accessible to 
the top by seventeen traverses or zigzags, which 
were called the Devil’s Staircase. A jiass of 
such a mature, where the traverses were inter- 
sected liy deej) mountain I’aviiies ami torrents, 
and flanked with rooks and thickets, liy which 
an aBCeuding army could be galled with a heavy 
fire of sharpshooters at every turning, offered 
such advantages to the rebels that (fliavles bad 
liaatenod to occupy it by a forced iiiarcli, after , 
cau.sing bis soldienii to de.stroy their baggage, 
and everything that might impede their pro- 
gress. Exulting in the lulvautsvges of his posi- 
tion and confident of victory, he expected an i 
attack ou the d7th of August, and on putting 
on a new pair of Highland brogues in the 
niotuing he exclaimed with great glee to his 
atteud.ants, “Before these are unloosed I sliall 
•be up with Mr. Cope.” 1 

Everything was now in readiness for a hostile 
meeting, and the Highlanders were impatient 
for tlie onset, But still there were no signs of the 
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Englisli general’s adv.anco to the .Devil’s Stair- 
case, from which they hoped to .send him in 
headlong fashion, '.rho inqiaticnt prince Hoiit 
Murray of Biamghton, whom he bad appointed 
his secretiiry, and Macdonald of lajcligarry, to 
ascend the hill on the nortli side for tint ]mi’- 
jm.se of reconnoiteriiig; but instead of (lie files 
of Cope’s army advancing ujion the stidrease, 
there was tiothiiig liut an uU(;r solitude. At 
hist .some aimed .lligliliinder.s iinule their ap- 
pearance, who were mistaken for an ailvanced 
party of Lord .Loudon's regiment; but in com- 
ing nearer it was found that these men were 
deserters from Cope’s army, wdio brought in- 
telligence that he had altered lii.s line of march, 
and was already on liis way to Inveruesa. That 
unfortunate general was a military pedant or 
martinet ratlier than a coward; and as an at- 
tack on such a jiass .as th.at of {.'orri'aivnudv, 
cxcejit with such an ovcrwiiolniing force as 
wonld make it succe.ssfnl, was not jn'ovided for 
in his book of militiiry arithniefic, be .stojiped 
short within a day’s march of ilie. pass; and 
having learned the miinber of tlio I’ebcl force, 
wliiuli equalled bis own, he, instead of resolving 
to oflbr battle ujkju the plain, which wouhl have 
drawn the Higlilanders fnan their v.antage- 
gi’oiiiid, decided on divoi'ging towards Inver- 
noss. In this manner the whole prestige of his 
advance was thrown away and the low country 
loft open to .the rebels. Ou the morning, there- 
fore, of tlio 27th, after .advancing a mile or two 
until he reached the jioint where Wado’.s I’oad 
branched off in two, the one leading to ii’ort- 
Aiignstus and the other to Inverness, he con- 
tinued his route by tlie latter with all the dis- 
gniee of a flight.^ 

Great was the glee of the Higbliindors at this 
confession of their superioritj’’, and an immediate 
chase of the fugitive generid was strenuously 
recommended. But tliis jmrsuit, even with the 
prospect of sucoess, was postponed for a bolder 
and a more important movement, which was 
uotbiiig leas than an instant descent upon the 
Lowlands. For tliis, however, it w.as necessary 
to secure the co-operation of Lord Loviit, who 
still continued to favour both j.)artiea alike. 
His restoration to his country, and the po.s, ses- 
sion of his estates in 1715, had Iiound him to 
the present government, until an offer from the. 
Pretender of creating him ].>uke of Friiaor bad 
bi-oughl liim back to the ojiposite side; and 
although he professed himself the devoted ser- 
vant of President Forbes of Oulluden, his near 
noighboui’, to whom indeed his restoration w.as 
chiefly owing, he was plotting against him as 
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tlie chief obstaole to the sviccesa of the Stiiiirta, 
aiul requesting': 'I* liceose from Charles to secure , 
liim wliether dead or alive. And all the ■while, 
in his corre-spondence with the. president, he 
assumed the aj)jifiiirariee of orientfil devoted- 
nea.s, subscribing himself his “ faithful slave.” 
Tliis lioary .sinner, -who was now more th.an 
fourscore years old, anfl who had been altei’- 
nately the friend and enemy of three genera- 
tions of the Stuarts, had lived among the prac- 
tices of selfish intrigue and deceit until he had ; 
apparently lost the power of keeping a straight- 
forward cour.-i(! even when such -wonld have 
more etfectually conduced to his purpo.ses, and 
having deceived every person and pai'ty in turn, 
he was now ingeniously outwitting himself, and 
furnishing matter for his own cotiviction and 
execution. He now felt himself so necessary 
for the cause of the Pretender, and so capable of 
either advancing or extinguishing the rebellion, 
that he was in a, sore dilemma as to what course 
he could best adopt, and for a time he continued 
to keep both parties in suspense until the highest 
bidder .should secure him body and soul. But he 
did not recollect that he had at last irritated botli 
parties alike, and that let which of them might 
be successful a heavy retribution awaited him. 
Besides his nntnerous clan of Frasers, who were 
admirably armed and disciplined, he had great 
influence with the Laird of Cluny, his son-in- 
law, with the Macintoshes, the Farquhai-sons, 
and other clans who resided near Inverness, and 
would have been ready to rise with him at Ids 
bidding; but wlien summoned to join the prince’s 
standard he excused himself on tlie score of his 
age and infirmities, wliieh prevented him from 
drawing his clan together for instant service. 
Charles, who dared not offend the old magnate, 
was obliged to temporize in I’etum, and admit 
his apologies as valid. To one condition, how- 
ever, Lovat adhered in his second childhood 
■with the pertinacity of a child to his toy— 
although to such a one it could be nothing 
more than a toy — this was his patent of duke- 
dom and the lord-lieutenancy of Inverness, which 
James had drawn out, hut which Charles had 
left in lii.s heavy baggage behind him; and as 
a last chance of securing him the prince, as his 
father’s regent, caused new deeds to he written 
confirmatory of the original grant. While the 
great chief was thus an impediment instead of 
an aid to the cause, a different line of conduct 
was adopted by Maepherson of Chmy, Lovat’s 
son-in-law. Although he had been appointed 
captain of an independent company he secretly 
retained his allegiance to the Pretender, and 
wlien he was taken prisoner in liis own house 
by a party of the rebels it was doubtful whether 
the capture had not been made with his own 
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connivance. On being carried to the rebel camp 
he had several interviews witli Chavle,s, and 
such wore the winning powers of the latter that 
he afterwai'ils declared “even an angel could 
not resist such soothing close applications.” 
he was the chief of a powerful clan his con- 
version materially .strengthened the cause of the 
Pretender.* 

The march of Charles brought him to Perth 
on tlie 3d of September, and during his course 
be was joined by such influential adherents as 
promised to give strength to his cause. But,, 
unfortunately, they brought with them those 
personal jealousies and divided opinions which 
had agitated the court of the Pretender, and 
proved a fruitful source of its weakness and its. 
follies, 'rhe chief of these were the titular 
Duke of Perth and Lord George Murray, both 
of whom the prince invested with the office of 
lieutenant-general, and in the councils of war,. 

I from the discordance of these two, it was diffi- 
I cult to adopt any consistent course of action. 
At his arrival in Perth Charles was so much in 
! want of money that, of the sum which he had 
t brought with him in the Boutelle, only a single 
guinea remained. This he showed to one of his. 
followers, declaring that he would soon get 
more. Indeed, the Lowland towns, as far as 
Inverness, were at his command, the public 
revenues of which he appropriated in the name 
of his father, while contributions of money 
began to pour into his military chest from those 
adherents who wei'o unable to give military 
service. In these towns also his father was pro- 
claimed by the title of James VIII. As the 
government by proclamation bad set a price of 
i“30,000 upon hia head, Charles was importuned 
by his officers to retaliate, and to this, after 
much reluctance, he consented, on condition 
that the rewai-d offered for the head of George 
11. should not exceed thirty pounds sterling!: 
This, as adding insult to injury, was oppo.sed, 
and at last the reward was raised to an equal 
amount with that offered by government, 'riie 
proclamation also was concluded with the fol- 
lowing words: “Should any fatal accident 
liappen from hence, let the blame lie entirely at 
the door of those who first set the infamous ex- 
ample.” ^ 

From the 4th to the 11th of September 
Charles was chiefly employed in recruiting his 
finances and drilling the Highlanders for the 
campaign; but, short as was the time, the last 
of these tasks was easily accoinplished, as every 
Highlander was born a soldier and inured to the 
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wse of liis wefipoiis. All tlifit Avas juilffeil neces- 
sary was to add it few siniple rules to their 
ijijiimer of inareliiiig and f)Khti)i<5, .so Hint tlie 
clans who formed themselves in separate coluania 
might act more fully iu concert with each other. 
On the Hfh of Heptemher the prinec resumed 
Iris march, and crossed the Fords of Frew on 
the 1 lltli, 1 4ard inev’s l egimeiit of dragoons, which 
Cojic had left there, retiring before the rcbets 
to join the other regiment wliirli wins lying at 
Lf'itii. Tiiey Avero .soon afterwai-ds at Kirk- 
Jistnii, and as this place is only eight miles dis- 
tant Lorn Edinbiirgli, the metropolis was filled 
Avitli confusion and alarm. And good cause had 
the citizens for their fear, as the city not only 
abounded in .TacohiUs, who Avere impatient to 
Aveleome their prince, hut Avas hkeAvisc so weak 
in its fm-tifioafcioijB .as to be almost absolutely 
defcnceles.u. Its aa'iiII, indeed, aa’iis little hclter 
than a park Avail, and almost entirely Avitlioul. 
Hank dfifimoes, Avhilc it was too slight to resist 
a discharge of artillery, and too Ioaa' to defy the 
attempts of escaladi*. Nothing, indeed, conld 
he relied upon but the castle, Avhich, besides its 
natural strength tliat could defy the siege of a 
Irlighlaud army, Avas occupied by a garrison com- 
miHuled by the brave Uenei'ul Guest. Nor were 
the dofemiors Avithin the city composed of ninro 
liojjcful niateriids than the defenders without. 
Besides the toAvn-gnard, Avhicli the Portcons 
moll had almost extinguished, there Averc the 
tj’.ained bauds of militia, Avliose training, Iioaa'- 
CA-er, AA'Us limited Ui im .anmml paviuhi upon the 
king's birth-day, and four hundred volunteers 
Avho ofi'eved their serviecs for the occjision, but 
■who were ignorant of the first rules of discipline. 
All these civic forces Aveve under the command 
of the lord ^irovost, Archibald Stewart, Avhose 
incapacity aa’us so notorionsly displayed in tbc 
defence, that the eluirge of folly, Avliich ought 
to have been establLsbcd .against biin, Avas ux- 
ehaiigcd for the more serioiia one of Jacobitism 
and treason. 'I'hore Avore, hoAvever, the iintriod 
heroes, the dragoons of Gardiner’s I'cgiment, 
who h.ad now arriverl at Gorstorphine, where 
they were resolute to make a fiuid stfiud; and to 
these Avere to be added Hamilton’s regiment, 
Avhich was summoned from Leith for the pur- 
pose, the city guard, and the volimteer.s.' 

And now for the defence of Edinburgh, Avhich 
Avas to be maintained at Ooi'storpliiiie, within 
thi-ee miles of the city, instead of a street-and- 
lioiise resistance, 'I'lio fire-hell, the appointed 
signal for iireparntion, Avas rung on Sunday tlio 
Ifith of ISeptumbor (Inriug divine service; the 
dragoons from Leith poured into Edinliurgli, 
elate with the thought of attacking, imrsuing. 


and ti-ampling down the rebels; .and the a^qIuu- 
teers, loading their muskets for the first time, re- 
paired to the LaAA'nui.arkct, theirappniiili'd place 
of rendezvous. The crowds poured oul; from the 
churches at the sound of the alarm-bidl, and 
when the volunteers Avelcomod the arrival of the 
dragoons Avith loud liu/z/aM, Iho latlcv rcspoiuled 
with a triimij.ihant clashiiig of their swords 
.against each other. Hut Avere thcHc I’olniiteers 
to be marched oil like lambs that they might 
■ be devourefl by vvihi l:liglil,aiid(!r.s I Their female 
friends and kindred hung about their necks im- 
ploring them to slay, several (jlergy men .adjured 
them by all they held sacred to remain for the de- 
fence of the city ; aud these men,lataly so valiant, 
were easily pierisuaded that their lives Aveie too 
valuable to be aaerificed anywhere else than u poii 
their own tln-esholds and at their firesides. Ao- 
cordingly, no sooner h.ad they commenced their 
march from the LaAViimarkct, than tlieii' Jilc.s 
at evei-y .step appeared marvelloiusly to diniinish 
by units, and grinhuilly by .scores. They dived 
doAvn the chiscs by the Avay, or lingered and (iis- 
ainieared among the eroAvd ; .and Avliun Captain 
Druminoiid, their commander, had rea.clied the 
West Port he Avas astouishedtAU looking back 
to find his folloAving rcdAiced to little more 
l.h.an Iavo dozen. Hero they also hulled; not 
one of them would eoiiseiit lo leave the <'ity. 
Being marelied back lo the eolloge yttrd lAvenly 
of them (of tlicae Horae, the author of liovi/hm 
aud the UhUwjj of the Rebellion, w.as one) re- 
tired loataA'eru, where they “iniho.somed ilicni- 
Molvo.s,” iuid being of opinion, from AA'liat they 
Inid seen, that the city would not be defended, 
they resolved to retire ami join the reguliic 
army under Sir John Coi;>e.“ 

While such was the condnet of the vohinteers, 
that of the di-.agoons aacw more coAvardl}' still. 
Brigadier FoavIci', avUo had been sent from Lon- 
(lon to comniitnd tliem, had arrived, and l)y his 
ordons they Avere posted at Coltbridge, be- 
tAvceii (V)rstor[iliiue and E<iiid)urgli. t.)n i\lou- 
day morning the rebel anny, Avhieli was aih'anc- 
ing, sent out a ptirty of mounted gentlorueu to 
reconnoitre,, who, on approaching Corstorphiue, 
aud finding anadvanced party of tlragooiis posted 
there, fired their pistols iiaprelndes to a skirmish. 
But, Avithnnt draAving .SAA'ord or iii'ing in return, 
these dragootw wlieoled about ami galloped to 
the main liody at Golthridgtj Avith tiditiga that 
the whole robol army was at hfind. Instantly 
a hIioav of jAreparatiou Av.as made I'tu' resistanec, 
Imt ill reality fora eraven relreat. “Before tlio 
I rebels canu! within sight oi’dcrs wi-re issued lo 
the dragoons to Avheel, which they itutuedia,tely 
did with the greatest order and regularity ima- 
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giiiable. As it & kno-wu tliat notlang is more 
beautifnr tlaaii tlie evolutions and movements 
■of oavahy, tlie : spectators stood in exjiectation 
of vi'liat fine warlike manreuvi'e they might ter- 
minate in, when new orders were immediately 
issued to retreat, which they immediately obeyed, 
and })egaii to march at the usual pace of cavalry. 
Orders were repented every furlong to quicken 
their pace, and, both precept and example con- 
ourriug, they quickened it so well that before 
they reached Edinburgli they had qnickened it 
to ii pretty smart gallop. They passed in inex- 
pressible hurry through the narrow lanes at 
Barefoot’s Park, in the sight of all the north 
part of the town, to the infinite joy of the dis- 
afi'e.oted, and equal grief and consternation of 
■all the other inhabitants. They ru-shed like a 
torrent down to Leith, where they endeavoured 
to draw breath; but some unlucky boy (I snp- 
po.se a Jacobite in his Iieart) calling to them 
that the Highlanders were approaching, tliey 
immediately took to their heels again and gal- 
•loped to Prestonpfiiis, about nine miles further. 
At Preston they were quartered for the night 
near the house and grounds of their brave com- 
mander, Colonel Griu'diner, who was aftlicted at 
the shameful flight of his regiment; but here 
they did not enjoy the rest which they had done 
so little to merit. After dark one of them, going- 
in quest of forage, happened to fall into a dis- 
■ used coal-pit that was full of water-, and raised 
a teiTihle outcry for assistance. Scared at the 
.sound, for which they could not account, ami 
mistaking his shouts for Highland war-cries, 
these terror-stricken tr-oopers again mounted 
their steeds and comnienoed a fi-esh flight, in 
which they did not draw bridle until they 
reached Dunbar.^ There they joined Sir Jolin 
Cope, who had just landed, luiving pi-ooeeded 
f rom Aberdeen by sea; but they reached him in 
{I, .scandalous plight for .soldiers, having .sti-ewod 
the way with their swords, pmtols, and firelorks, 
in the excess of their panic. When Colonel 
Gardiner ro.se in the moniing ho found that they 
had all disapjiefired, upon -w-hich he followed 
them, and caused their weapons to he collected 
and carried in a covered cart to Dunbar. 

Previous to this “Canter of C'oltbrigg,” it 
was popularly called, a message from the Pre- 
tender to the citizens of Edinbin-gh had filled 
them with alarm; it was a demand that the city 
gates should be opened to him on yiain of mUi- 
tai-}’ execution— an expi-ession which they did 
not under, stand, so that it only added to their 


1 “ A True Account of tlie Beliavlour and Conduct of 
Arclilbiild Stewart, Esq., late Provost of Edinburgh, in a 
letter to a Friend, london, 1748." The authorsliip of tills 
pamphlet has hean ganorally attributed to David Hume. 
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fears, some interpreting it to mean the storming 
I of the city and devoting its itihaliitaiita to ilre 
and sword. Ami in this mistake they might he 
justified by the memory of the witrs of Moii- 
tro.se. A miscellaneous meeting of magistrates 
and citizens had assembled to deliberate ujioii 
the question of surrender or defence ; but, 
beuig unable to decide, a deputation wa.s sent 
to the i-irince, reque.sting a snsyiensimi of Ikm- 
tilities and time for full deliberjition. Scarcely, 
however, h.ad the deputation set out tiiaii tid- 
ings arrived that Cope had lauded at Dunliai-, 
in conseqnenee of which the Young Pretender 
demanded a positive ati.swer before two in the 
morning. As the, immediate posaessicnrof the 
capital was of the utmost importance Chartea 
sent forward Lochiel, Murray of .Rroughton, 
and five hundi-ed Camerons during the night to 
attempt an entrance, and provided with a bari-el 
of gunjiowder should it be found necessary to 
blow uj) one of tlie gates. This party lay in 
amhnsh near the Nethevhow Port, and had not 
long to wait. A haokney-coaeh in which a 
second deputation had been sent, but Imd been 
dismissed at the prince’s headquarters witbout 
obtaining an audience, had now returned to the 
city, and the coachman, after landing his fare, 
was returning to his stables, which tvere in the 
suburb of the Chnongate. It was necessary that 
for this jmrpose he should pass through the 
Netlierbow, and as he was known by the guard 
to have been employed by the town-council the 
gate was ojieiied to give him free egress, lint 
this opening w i enough for the Camerons am- 
bushed ne.ar the Netherhow Port, who rushed 
in, overpowered and disarmed the guards, and 
took pos-sessioii of the guard-house. Two other 
gates were occupied with the same ease, and 
when the citizens awoke in the morning they 
found their city in the hands of the rebels. The 
Camerons marched to the (Jims, where they 
took their station .and remained in strict order 
from six o’clock till eleven, not only .abstaining 
from phiiider, but even from whisky, although 
it was brought out to them by the town’s folks, 
who wished to projiitiate such daiigerou.s vi.sitor.s. 
Thus quietly and without i-esi.staiiee was the 
northern capital taken by a handful of High- 
landers The whole proceeding, that resembled 
the military ceremony of a cliaiige of guard, w.aa 
in striking eontrnst to the wonted boldness and 
warlike spirit of the citizens and their daring 
conduct in the Porteoiis riot ; but the previous 
cowardice of the soldiens and volunteers had 
unmanned them, the wavering councils of the 
magistrates, who -were afraid to resist and iin- 
williiigto surrender, had confu-mecltheirtimidity; 
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iuid, liKsiries being thus deprived of tlieir natural 
leaders and deftm(ler.s, there was a numerous 
party of Jacobites among the townsmen, who 
8ynij)athi>;ed with the rebels and were ready to 
have ojiened the gates. But government, in- 
dignant at such a tame su rrender, attributed it 
to the troaeliery of Stewart, the lord-provost, and 
upon this ehiirge he was brought to trial after 
a, long and sevein irapiisonment. 'When these 
discouraging cireumstances, however, were fully 
bronglit out in the trial he was honourably ac- 
quitted. 

Edinburgh heing thus at his command, the 
pn-inco and Ins army entered the city, which he 
did in state on horseback; and on the same day 
at noon the Old Eretender wa.s proclaimed at 
the Ci'oas by the title of J.-imeB VIU,, with 
heralds, pursuivants, trumpets, and all the gor- 
geoii.s ceremonial of the anoient Scottish kings, 
while tlu'ong.sof ardent .Tacobitea and fair ladies, 
who added their applauding voices, gave an air 
of national coriliality to the proceeding. Had 
there been either timidity or demur among those 
who secretly favoured his cause it was borne 
down by the personal appearance of the young 
prince himself, who .seemed to their enthusiastic 
eyes a fit law for such a romantic enterpri.se. 
Ohnvlus-Edward, who was now in his twenty- 
fifth year, was of tiJl stature and engaging pior- 
son; his face was oval, with regular features and 
a fair complexion; and while his height, his 
hardy active habits, and dexterity in evmy mili- 
tary exereiae endeared him to his Higliland fol- 
lowers, bis noble and handsome countenance, 
princely bearing, niul eouvtcous manners were | 
well fitted to kindle female entlmsi.asm and con- 1 
vert the ladies into the most jsealous of his fiar- 1 
tisans. Thus, as he rode into Edinhuvgh, all ■ 
classes agreed that he was every inch a king ; ' 
he was the very image of Bruce, they said, in 
heroic appearance as well as romantic daring; 
and the, devotedness with which he had thrown 
himself upon the fidelity of his jjeople, with a 
world in arms against him, made them hope 
that his enterpirise would be crowned with the 
same success and glory by wliich Bruce had 
mado Scotland great and free. But after events 
showed how snpierficial all these qualificiitions 
were, and how little fitted he was to be a na- 
tional hero. Besides his scanty education his 
political opinions, so little in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, and his bigoted attach- 
ment to Bopiery, to whioh nine-tenths of his sub- 
jects were hostile, be showed little aptitude for 
war or the details of business, and showed as 
little inclinatiou for the counsels of those who 
were best qualified to direct him. The jwpmlar 
outburst of welcome with which the crowds 
received him was of the siuue character as 
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that which had greeted Absalom and the Duke 
of Monmouth, and whioh so soon afterwards 
sunk into iiulittereuce. But strong as wa-. 
the present torrent of popularity, and amidst 
the din of congratulation which tlie Jacobites 
raised, :uid the bojies tbey ('.xpri.'-ised fliai a 
new Bruce had come to the home of his ances- 
tors, “the Whigs," says Horne t)ie poet, who 
was j)resent, “ looked upon liim with olber 
eyes. They acknowledged that he was a goodly 
peraon; but they observed tliat even in tluit 
trinmjdumt hour, when ho was about to entor 
the palace of his f.athers, tlui air of bis cmin- 
teiiance was languid and nielanoholy ; that be 
looked like a gentlennin and a man of fashion, 
but not like a hero ora conqueror. Hence they 
formed their conclusions that the eiiler])riso was 
above the pitch of his mind, and that bis heart 
was not great enough for the sphere in which 
he moved.’’ But still more ominous of disaster 
was the appe.'i, ranee of that army by wbicb tbo 
Stuarts were to be replaced on the throne. B('- 
sides their scanty numher, it was only the butler 
ela.SH(!a of the clans, wljo rejoiced in the title 
of ])nniwa.ssals, or gentlemen, that wcie fully 
eqiiipiJcd in the Highland dress, and conqjletely 
armed with 'firelock, broadsword, target, dii'k, 
and pistols. So snecessfnl had the 1 fiaarining Act 
proved, in spite of the cunning with which in 
many cases it was evaded, that the greater part 
of the rebel army bad only oni' weajron, such as 
a sword, dh'k, or pistol ; some had nothing but 
scythe-blades set .straight upon the humlle, and 
some a cmlgol or club. In the article of clothing, 
also, there was a variety as well as scantiness, 
which, however pietnresqiae in the eyes of a 
painter, would have thrown a military discip- 
linarian into a tit of desperation, while those 
who wore such gear were nndersiMd, gamit, 
wild-looking raeramuthns. who seemed as if they 
had been suddenly wafted by some strange con- 
vulsion of nature into the midst of a civilized 
commuuity. 

■When Charles jrassed through the crowd, 
where the tumultnoua shouts of the Jacobites 
throw the silence and dissenting' looks of the 
■Whiga into the shade, and had come in front of 
TTolyrbod House, a slight stir was perceptible 
on the ramparts of the castle ; a cannon Hashed 
from one of the embrasures, but tbe ball, that 
W!i8 designed to fall plump u])on the palace, hit 
obliquely a i>:irt of King .1 aines the Eiftli’s 
Tower, and tl i rew u p a qu an ti ty of rubb ish which 
fell into the oourt-yavd, Lbidismayed at this, 
gratuitous interruption, which might have been 
fatal to friends and enemies alike, the prince was 
about to enter the porch, when Ja,nu!s Hojd iuvnof 
Keith, a Scottish gentleinati of chivalrous chawui- 
ter, stepped from the crowd, bout his knee before- 



the prince, iind clra-wing his sword, walked before 
him, to marshal his entrance into his paternal 
halls. In the evening the ancient halls of Holy- 
rood, !J0 long silent and deserted, were lighted 
xi]i and filled with music and dancing, for the 
prince gave a ball to .signal ize his arrival, and the 
ladies were lielighted to perceive that, among his 
other attractions, he was a graceful dancer, and 
therefore doubly worthy of their loyalty. On the 
following day sterner njatters occupied his at- 
tention, for his army had to be provided for 
action. He had lately been joined by the Earl 
of Kellie, Lord Balmwrino, Sir Stuart Tlu-eip- i 
land, and Lockhart, the younger of Oarnwath; j 
but although, at hia first entrance into Edin- i 
burgh, it was expected that at least a thousand I 


.citizens would have joined his standard, they 
now on second thoughts stood aloof, so that very 
few enrolled themselves in his service. From 
the magazine of Edinburgh he took a thousand 
muskets, by which a part of his army was .sup- 
Ijlied with proper weapons, and exacted a con- 
tribution from the city, of tents, targets, can- 
teens, and .shoes. To compensate .somewhat for 
the lukewarmness of the citizens he was joined 
on the same day by Loi’d Nairn, with a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred men collected in the High- 
lands, chiefly of the elan Maclaghlaii and other 
Highlanders from Athole. Only that short day 
of preparation was allowed, for Sir John Cope 
was aheady in his ueiglibonrhood, and Charles 
had resolved to meet him in the field. 
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After Ills worse than useless march and coun- tion, and stores until the morning of the 18 th 
termarch in the Highlands and transit by sea of September. At Dunbar he was joined by 
from Inverness to Dunbar, Sir John Cope did the flying dragoons who had been performer,? 
not complete the landing of his troops, ammuni- in the “ Canter of Coltbrigg,” and .several 
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jmlftes and lawyers from Edinlnirgli who im 
teinled to remain with his army .'is their surest 
refuge, f^uveral geutlemeu of the Lowlaiuls 
iUso joined him .as volunteers, the chief of whom 
waa til e (Carl of Horne; but this great Border 
iioblerriaii, whose anci{stor.s would Iinvo rop.aired 
to such a gathering with a whole army of 
mounted ,aud harnessed reUiuers, was only 
aeoompanied by two servants. It w'.as an im- 
jtre.ssive token of the downfall of feudal power 
and the pojinlavity of .lacobitiara among his 
teiiiintry. .Soon afterwards Mr. Rome, the 
antlior of Dou/fkis, arrived at .Diiubar, and tiro 
aeeonnt which lie gave to Cope of the number 
and condition of the rebel forces was enough to 
raise the general’s confidence of obtaining an. 
easy victory. Ilia own army was now raised 
by these reinforcements to upwards of 2200 
men coni|.iletely appoiniied for battle. His 
soldiers were in high spirits; .and the two 
regiments of dragoons were Imriiing to retrieve 
their military rejnilation, which liad boon so 
foully tarnished by their late unaceountablo 
iiight; Ho had also six pieces of artillery, 
oiigiiiBS of war to which the Highlaiuler.s had 
still ail especial dread. So elate was his .army 
ill tliese advantages th.at tiieir universal, im- 
])atient cry was, “.Forward!” Even many of 
the offleers thought that the rebels would not 
stand a. b.ittle, .and that the more approach of 
their forces to Ediiihnrgh would bo suiticient 
for its recovery. On tbe Ibtli of Septeiiibur the 
march upon the capital was commenced, but by 
an unha]>py fatality (Jopo took the liigli road, as 
the shortest and most convenient, never think- 
ing that tho Highlaiuiers, instead of awaiting 
him on Ids own ground, might cross the. country, 
occupy the heights that commandoil tlie road, 
and tints be able to give or witlihold battle as 
might best suit their convenience.' 

On the same day that the royalist army 
began to move the rebels made prep.aratious to 
encounter it. They lay under arms at the 
village of Duddingstone, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, and there, on the evening of the 
10th, Charles called a council of w.ar. His pro- 
posal was to march on the following morning 
and meet the oiioiny half-way ; and this being 
agreed to, he next asked the Highland chiefs 
how thoir men would be likely to behave when 
they ’Were brought into .action. Keppoch, who 
had served in the French army, was desired by j 
the rest to answer, .as being best acquainted I 
with the dilference between Highlanders and 1 
regular troops ; and his answer was such a.s to 
inspire general confidence. Ho said that it was 
not easy to answer for the privates, as fe-w of 
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them had seen a b.attle; but the gentlemen 
would be in the midst of the enemy, and the 
men, who loved their chiefs, would certainly 
follow them. Charles then expre,9sed his pur- 
pose to lead them on in person and charge with 
the front rank ; but to this the chiefs objected 
in one voice: they ’would be ruiueil, they de- 
clared, whether in victory or defeat, if hi.s royal 
highnes.s came to harm; and on his ]ier,si.sting 
they threatened to return to their homiw and 
make the best tei-ms they could with the govern- 
ment for themselve.s. The prince yielded, but 
declfu-ed that he would lead the second line. 
On the morning of the 20th the march of tho 
rebel army commeuced, .and (.jharles, pmtt.ing 
himself at its head, .and dr.awmg his .sword, 
exclaimed, “Gentlemen, I have flung away the 
scabbard!”-— a declaration which was roeoived 
witli immense cheei’ing. They had only fifty 
horse, most of them gentlemen and tlieiv re- 
tainers, .and an old iron gun, which ■was alto- 
gether mseless except for firing signals, (..lliarlos 
would have left this encumbrance behind, but 
was dissuaded by tlie chiefs, as their followers 
attached an Bxti’aordinai'y importa.nce to this 
“musket’s mother,” a.s their palladium of de- 
fence and pledge of victory, and the ma,s.s of old 
iron was permitted to join the march, being 
dragged .along by a string of ponies. Tlie wliolo 
rebel army had now been raised to a.bout 
men, still insufliciontly armed, uotwithatanding 
their supjjliea of woa| ions obtained in Ediidmrgh, 
but eager for battle, and confident in their ciniso 
and the chiefs who led them. Their route in the 
first instance was for Musselburgh, but after 
passing tho bridge they turned iidand to the 
right,, and occupied the brow of Gai'bcvry Hill, 
a place of melancholy remembrance in the his- 
tory of Mary Stuart. 

In tho meantime Sir .Tolni Cope, who liad loft 
Dunbar on tho itlth, had reached at night the 
neighbourhood of Haddington, a town oidy 
twelve miles distant; but this slow progi’oss 
was probably owing to the long train of baggage 
carts with which his little army was encnnibered . 
He still looked along the high’w’ay, expecting 
the coming of the rebels, but in v.ain ; they 
were not hampered with the pedautriaa of 
military science or the he.avy in.aterial of an 
army, and could march or fight where and how 
it best suited them. Imp.atieut to loam their 
whereabouts, Sir John liad sent forward two of 
the Edinburgh volunteers to bring mtelligenco 
of their movements; but these unpractised 
warriors, who were altogether unlit for sneh a 
duty, never returned; and it was wickedly 
reported that they ware both taken priaoners 
by a mere lad, an .attorney’s clerk, in a tavern 
at which they had halted by the way, and 
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THE CAPTURE OF SIR JOHN COPE'S SCOUTS. 


■VMien in 1745 Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, marched south- 
ward after the capture of ICdinburgh, an army under Sir John Cope 
adranced from Dunbar to stop his piogress. This force hud readied the 
neighbourhood of Haddington without having encountered the Prince and 
his Highlanders, and as Sir John became impatient to learn their where- 
abouts, he sent forward two scouts from tlic Edinburgh Volunteers. But 
these two faitliless warriors never returned. Afterwards it was reported 
that they entered a tavern, where they became oblivious to thdr military duties 
over some, sherry and oysters, and while they were in a drunken condition the 
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bedome oblivious: iof tKeii*' military duties over 
some exuellent oysters and sheiry.i Thus, 
while Cope on the 20th was advancing, and 
looking westward, by which way he thought the 
enemy must approach, he suddenly saw them 
arranged aovithward, upon the ridge of hilk, 
and ready to offer battle. No sooner were they 
descried than the royal army greeted them with 
a shout of triumph, and this the HighhmdeK 
answered with a yell of defiance. Glad that he 
had found the rebels on any terms, Sir John 
prepared for the engagement by drawing np his 
foot in the centre and placing the dragoons and I 
his cannon on each wing, having C'olonel Gar- | 
diutii-k park wall and the village of Preston 
on Ilia right, Seton House at some distance on 
hi.s left, and the villages of 'PreatonpanH and 
Gockenzie at his rear. The rebel army was 
not a niile distant on ti ridge hear the town of 
Tra,nent, where a gentle, descent ended in a 
morass that interpo.sed between both armies. 
Tliey were thus kept apart for a whole day, as 
the morass could not be crossed wdthout certain 
defeat to the party that attempted it, and 
nothing was done by Cope with the exception 
of a slight cannonade, by which a body of the 
iirsurgeuts wa.s dislodged from the churchyard 
of Tranent. Althongli thus hindered, the 
Highlanders were so impatient for battle, and 
so apprehensive that Cope might give them the 
•sli]), a.s he had done at Corryarraek, that it 
was necessary to appease them by detaching 500 
men under Lord Nairn, who moved westward 
for the purpo.se of intercepting the English 
^ genei'ul should he once more attempt a retre.at. 

Thus situated, the two armies lay upon the 
ground during the night, which was both cold 
and dark, with their pickets and sentries close 
To each other, the prince resolving to cross the 
morass on the following morning at whatever 
place might be found least dangerous. ;For- 
tunately for his cause, .Mr. Robert Ander.son, a 
gentleman of the neiglibourhood, and a Jacobite, 
wbo knew every ineb of tbe district, .suddenly 
bethought himself of a path to the right of the 
army, by the farm of Ringauhead, by which the 
rebels might avoid the morass, advance without 
being seen by the enemy, and form without being 
e.xposed to their fire. Thi.s fact he communi- 
cated to Hepburn of Keith and .Lord Geor-ge 
M.urray, by whom he was brought to the Young 
Ib'olouder, who was sleeping on tbe ground 
with a sheaf of pease for his pillow. On being 
awakerred the prince woa.s rejoiced at the tidings, 
nrore especially as Arrderson nrrdertook to be the 
guide ; and, Loohiel .and the other chiefs approv- 
ing of the plan. Lord .Nairm and his detachment 
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were recalled and the army speedily put in 
motion.- The morning was scarcely dawniirg 
througlr a veil of frosty mist when the rrrovass 
was passed so .safely that a few Highlarrdora 
only satrk to the knees in it; they reached 
the solid gronird urtobserved ; ami this being 
effected, they did not care although the dragoott 
jjatrots, ott hearirig their aijproacli, fired Greir 
pi.stol.s and rode off to give the alarm. Wheir 
tiro whole body got on firm, gi'ouud, they drew 
np in two liriiw, the first of wlriuli was composed 
of the Macdonalds, and tire second of Camerons 
and Stuarts. At the head of the second 
j Charles jrlaced himself, uttering the short .speech, 

I “Follow me, gentlemen, and by the blessing of 
! God I w'illtlris day make yon a free and happy 
Ipeople!'"’ 

I In the rnearrtime Sir drdrii Cope, who, instead 
of sleepirrg in tire field with his troops, had sperrt 
I the night in cortrfoi’taljle fprarters fiiid a sung bed 
at Cockerrzic, returned to the field at the aJarnr 
of the dragoorrs, and was obliged to chaitge his 
order of battle irr tlie facuof an advancing etieruy. 
The alteratiorr was effected amidst all the coit- 
f usioit of such a dangerous movement ; the oiit- 
jrosta could not easily find their respective regi- 
ments, and the cavalry were crowded on too 
small a space for freedom of action. Tire front 
of hi.s arnry was rrow changed from south to east, 
each regiment Iraviiig its former place in the line ; 
but, notwddistarrdiiig the unavoidable confusion 
caused by siiclr a movement, tlrey presented sirdr 
a gallant and orderly appeiirauee wdiile the sun 
slione upon their weapons that some of the rebel 
oil s cor tr It tlrrs n lituy dtsj hj with 
that of their own arnry, brokeir into detached 
clans, aird ordy half armed, were filled with ap- 
])reheiisiou that they would be swept off the 
field at the first charge. Bnt this thought was 
oirly rtrourentary, and confined to them alone. 

The grotiiid between the two armies was air 
extensive corn-field, plain and level, without a 
bush or tree. Harvest was just got in, and tire 
ground was covered with a thick stubble, which 
rustled under tiro feet ei the Highlanders as 1 hey 
ran on, speaking and in uttering in a rnanirer that 
expressed and lieigliteriod tlieir fierceness and 
rnge.”“ Their charge, which was delivered under 
such circumstances, was shoi’t, sharp, and deci- 
sive. They fired onlyonGVolley,and tlirc!wtl!eni- 
selve.sontheeueiny; the Camcrona and bUiarts 
rushed on the cannon, which were served by 
a few seamen bivstlly collected from the fleet, 
and who fled, being unsupported ; arid after tb is 
easy capture the lliglilanders never aftc!rward.s 
feared to encounter cannon.'* C'olonel Gardiner 
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now wrlered his regiment to charge, and en- 
couraged them by voice and example to attempt 
the recovery of the guns ; but his dragoons, after 
receiving only one volley of musketry, fell into 
confusion, galloped off the field with all the 
speed they had displayed at Coltbridge, and 
wcro quickly followed by the i-eginient of Ham- 
ilton in equal disorder .and panic. Thus aban- 
doned by their cavali'y, the foot wei'e easily rant 
in shreds by the desperate charges of the High- 
landers, .and were soon flying across the field or 
surrendering in heaps. In five or six minutes 
the battle, if battle it might be called, Wfis over, 
in which short time the whole royal anuy was 
either killed or taken prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of 1 70 of the iiifiintry, who escaped by flight, 
and tlie cr.aveu dragoons, whom the Highl.anders 
could not overtake^ Amidst all this misra.anage- 
ment and cowardice on the part of the king's 
troops, there was, however, one redeeming ex- 
ample to save it from the infamy tluit would 
otherwise h.ave entirely covered it. We allnde 
to the well-known instance in the c.ase of Colonel 
Gardiner. Tliis Chrisli.an hero, who had been 
trained in the .armies of Mniiborongli, .and whose 
piety in peacefnl life was matched by bis conroge 
in the field, although wounded, had disdained to 
follow the flight of his regiment; and on seeing 
a knot of English soldiers .attenqiting to hold 
their ground although their ollicers h.ad foreaken 
them, he exclaimed, “These bravo fellows will 
be cut to pieice.s for want of .a coniinander !” and 
generously spurred foiward and placed himself 
at their head. But wliile he was cheering them 
he was confronted and struck down by a gigantic 
Highlander armed with ascythefasteuedstraiglit 
upon its h.andle, .and fell close to his park w.all, 
and within sight of his own Iwme.^ 

In this successful niauner was the campaign 
of the I’re tender opened by the victory of Pres- 
ton pans .as it was called by the royalists, and of 
Gladsrauir by tlie insurgents, in which the vic- 
tors had only thirty Idlled and seventy wounded. 
As for the prince, he had taken no personal 
share in the engagement, from which he was 
about fifty paces distant, in a reserve body, 
whlcli did not come into action; but .after the 
battle he signalized his humanity by his c,are 
for the wounded, whether friends or enemies, 
and Ills courtesy to tlie prisoners. The military 
chest of Coiie, cmitaining a se.asonable supply of 
,£2.500, was brought to him, hut .all the other 
plunder of the field was apjirojiriated by the j 
. .llighlaiiders, who showed tlieir skill in collect- 
ing it as well as their ignorance of its uses. In 
tliis way many wore found dressed in the .attire 
and ornaments of royalist officers, and not a few 
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in saddles which they had slrapjied on their 
own backs. This abimdaiioe, howtiver, occa- 
moned the wonted desertion in a Highland .army, 
nianyof the clansmen returuiug to their homes 
to secure their booty, and leaving the cause in 
the meantime to shift for itself. On this ac- 
count when the army vc-eiitevcd Ediuliurgh it 
had dimiiiished to 1400 Highlauders,- Of the 
runaway dragoons who had iled from the battle 
a small party made for .Edinburgh, went up the 
High Street .at full gallop, and with much noise 
and terror, as if the claymore had been at their 
Lacks, and made for the castle, into which they 
prayed to be admitted; but General Guest, who 
had no wish for such a useless reinforcement, 
ordered them to be gone, and tlire-atened to turn 
the guns of the r.amp.arts against them as pol- 
troons M'ho had deserted their colours. At this 
lebnff they turned bridle .and Ibid in the direc- 
tion of the west. As for the rest of the dra- 
goons, who were laasbily collocte.d by Sir .1 ohn 
Cope in tlioir flight, they still continiUid at the 
top of their speed until they liad reached (.!old- 
streaiu. .Even there, however, they did not 
think tliciiisolves safe, so that on the following 
iiioriiiiig they resumed their lli,ght, and did not 
|taii.so until they judged tlieirmelve.s in safety 
when they li.ad reached llerwiek. Hitter was 
the coni]iUraent upon his speed which t.!ope re- 
ceived on this oeeasioii from his brother otlicer, 
Lord Mark Kerr; his lordslvip sareasticidly eon- 
gratnlated him on being the first gencml wlio 
had (xirried the tidings of liis own defeat. 

On the d.ay after tlie battle the jiriuce and 
his array returned to .Edinburgh. It seemed 
strange that such a citysliould Iiirvc tlnm tamely 
been occupied by so insignificant a force a.s tlio 
iiiaurgents mustered on their return. But with 
the exception of the royal army, whieli al- 
re.ady Inul suHored such a defeat, tliero were no 
troops in Scotland save the garrison nmler 
General Guest, which only sufliceil for the main- 
tenance of the c.aatle of JSdinburgh, Englnml was 
almo.stequally denuded of troops; and such was 
the general apathy of the people north of the 
Tweed in regard to the rebellion, that, when the 
militia of the several counties were summoned 
for servieo, their lukew.armness was too distinct 
to be mistaken. By a former comiiact the 
Dutch were bound to send (iOOO troop, s for the 
defence of the kiii,gdoin, and these auxiliaries 
were now dern.amled by government; but at the 
same time the victory at l’restoni)aii.s had so 
much emboldened our enemie.s of Fraiioii and 
Spain that it was feared they might .avail tliem- 
selve.s of the opportunity. England, indeed, was 
so helpless that it was ready for the first comer; 
and, if fiOOO or (iOOO French or Spaniah troops 
could have been landed before the arrival of the 
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Dutok !-«inforc;emeut, the Stviiirts might have 
lieeii vepliicecl mi the throne.' Never, indeed, had 
I'riiuco potise.saed swili an ojiportunity of hum- 
bling the power of her rival, anil C'hiirles, in cou- 
aequenoe of his .success, was encouraged to ap- 
peal for that aid and co-operatiou which had 
formerly been withheld. But fortunately for 
Britain the French court at this time was more 
deeply interested in its own factious quarrels 
than the causa of the Pretender; and its apology 
for inaction was founded upon the apathy of 
• the English Jacobites, on whose aid and con- 
currence it was impo.ssible to depend.^ (Jliaric.s, 
also, who after his success was impatient for an 
iniiuediate inarch into England, was restrained 
by the more prudent counsels of his advisers. In 
. the prresent panic he might have marched un- 
opposed even to London itself; but there his 
handful of an army would have been prisoners 
rather tliaii conquerors. The national spirit 
would have rallied under the insult, and the 
defeat of Oulloden been anticipated by one in 
'01ieap.side, It was represented to him that his 
array was now diminished nearly to one-half, 
and that by a patient delay he would not only 
receive numerous reiuforoemeuts from the High- 
lands, blit be in readiness for those French 
troops who were expected to land at Montrose, 
Dundee, and other harboHr.s of the eastern 
coast, in which case he might march into Eng- 
land with every prospect of success and per- 
manent occupation. This was the wiser course, 
although it, too, proved ineffectual when at- 
tempted, and Charles returned to Holyrood 
House to enjoy his present triumph and plan 
the movements of hi.s future career. 

Edinburgh was now converted into a Jaco- 
bite city I the Whigs disappeared, and their 
rivals were predominant. Eveiy voice and bag- 
pipe was loud in the praise of the young prince, 
“ w'ho could eat a dry crust and sleep on pease- 
straw, take his dinner in four mimitas, and win 
a battle in five,”®' and on re-entering the city 
the Highlanders discharged their mu.skets in an 
irregular feu-de-joie, and were welcomed with 
acclamations and waving of handkerchiefs from 
every balcony and ■window. One young lady. 
Miss Nairne, a Jacobite, was thus celebrating 
the triumph of her party and its deliverers when 
her forehead was grazed by a bullet with which 
some unlucky Highlander had loaded his mus- 
ket. As soon as she recovered from the shock 
she exclaimed, “Thank God that the accident 
has happened to me, whose principles are known ! 
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1 Had it befallen a Whig they would liave said 
it was done on purpose.” As for the prince he 
now began to exercise the rights of sovereignty, 
not the least of which wits to impose an assess- 
ment of .£5000 upon the city of Glasgow, •vv'liich 
I still continued hostile to the Stuart cause. He 
I invited the hanking companies, who had lied to 
the castle, to return to the city and resume 
I hubhiess with assurances of his protection, and 
exhorted the clergy of Edinburgh, who had ab- 
sented themselves, to continue their public 
religious services; hut both hankers and min- 
isters were still too timid to resume their re- 
spective functions. Only one clergyman, the 
liev. Mr. MacVicar, inimster of the We.st Kirk, 
had not only the courage to abide by his duties, 
but even to pray for King George by name, 
although he was denounced for his boidne.s8. 
Clnirles rejected every advice to punish or silence 
him, and for this forbearance the grateful min- 
ister consented to pray for the Pretender, which 
he did in tlie following terms: “As for the 
young uiau that is come among us to seek an 
earthly crown, we beseech thee in mercy take 
him to thyself and give him a crown of glory !” 

As the idea of an immediate march into Eng- 
land was abandoned Charles occupied himself 
in laying siege to the castle of Edinburgh, a 
task for wliicli his army was peculiarly unfitted. 
The old fortress was closely blockaded, and as 
the garrison was understood to have provisions 
only for six weeks it was hoped to reduce it by 
famine. But General Guest entertained nq idea 
of surrender, and on the 29th of September he 
sent a letter to the provost of Edinburgh an- 
nouncing th.at if a free communication was not 
allowed between the ca.stle and the town he 
' would be obliged to use his cannon against the ■ 
Highlanders employed in the blockade; This 
was alarming intelligence to the citizens, and 
the general was pereuaded to defer his can- 
nonade until an answer to an express sent to 
government should be returned; but under the 
condition that no attempt .should, in the mean- 
time, be made by the Highlanders against the 
castle. This agi'eemeut, however, seems to have 
been misunderstood by the rebels, who opened 
their five upon some people who were carrying 
up supplies of provisions to the gainson, while 
Charles ordered the blockade to be continued 
more strictly than ever. In reprisal Guest 
opened his threatened cannonade on the 4th of 
October, by which several of the townspeople as 
well as rebels were killed, and in a sally from the 
castle several houses were sat on fire— a rough, 
decisive mode of treatment by which Chailes 
was compelled to relax the strictness of the 
blockade, and permit the communication be- 
tween the city and the castle. Nor was Guest 
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«o deticionfc af iirovisiotis as tlie besiegoM 
gined; for altliougli Jus had nTittcn expresses 
indicating hi.s appveheii.sion of being .sfairved 
into aiirrender, and craving .supplies, it was only 
that his missives might hdl into the hands of 
the rebels, and detain them in the .siege until 
time had Vieoii g.ained for the govcrinunnt to 
collect its forces.! Besides taking or silencing 
the castle another ivniiortant aim of (jharle.s wais 
to assemble a Scottisb parliament at lidinburgli; 
but in the disturbed .state of the capital this 
olijeot could not be realized. lie had not, bow- 
ovei', been long in Scotland when be saw how 
obnoxious tlie Onion wii.s among all classes; and 
he oiulofivoiired to win the na,tion to his cause 
by proeiaiining that his fa.ther would never 
ratify tliat “jiretended union.” The suhjoet of 
the national debt be touebod with a more gentle 
hand, It had unquestionably been coiitraeted 
under an unlawful g'overmnent; but as tlie 
greater part of it wa.s duo to tho.so siilijeeta 
whom his father was bound to olierisli ami de- 
fend. tlio advice of parliament should be taken 
concerning it. A still more imiiortaut article 
than the Union and the debts it had entailed 
was the subject of religion, and he declared that 
full liberty of conseienco should be allowed, and 
the ehurclies of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
be left untouched. “ This seeiu-ity for your re- 
ligion, properties, and laws,” he solenmly added, 
“ we ratify and confirm in onr own name before 
Almighty God upon the faith of a Christian and 
the honour of a prince.” Tlie justification of his 
father and dethroned graudsire necessarily im- 
plied the condonination of the present dynasty, 
and Charles in his proclamation did not spare 
them. “Astothe outcries formerly raised against 
family, whatever niisean-iagcs might 
given occasion for them have been more 
atoned for since, and the nation has now 
an opportunity of being secured against the like 
the future. That our family lias sutfered 
exile during these fifty-seven years everybody 
knows. Has the nation during that period of 
time been the more happy and flourishing for 
Hare you found reason to love and cherish 
as the fathers of the people of 
nd Ireland? Has a family upon 
whom a faction unlawfully bestowed the diadem 
of a rightful prince retained a due .souse of so 
great a trust and favour? Have you found 
more humanity and condescension in tho.se who 
were not horn to a crown than in my royal 
forefathor.s? Have they or do they consider 
only the intoresi of these nations? Have you 
fit from them than an im- 
If I am answered in the 


affirmative, why has their government been so 
often railed at in all your public ussemblies? 
Why has the nation been so long crying out for 
redress?” The reliance of George 11. upon his 
foreign idlies, inste;id of his own subjects, was 
afterwiu’ds thus introduced by way of stiimi- 
lating the indignant pride of the Briti.sh people: 
“The feara of the nation from tlie jioweis of 
France and Spain appear .still more vain and 
groundless. My expedition was undertaken iiu- 
snppovted by either. But, indeed, when I. see 
a foreign force brought by rny enemies iigaiiust 
me, and when I hear of Dutch, Danes, Hussiau.s, 
and Swiss, the Elector of Hanover’s allies, being 
called over to protect liri government against 
the king’s subjects, is it not liigh time for the 
king my father to accept also of as,siBtancei 
Who has the better ehanco to be indejiendout of 
foreign powers— lie who, wiihout the aid of his 
own subjects can wrest the govenunout out of 
tlie liaiuls of an intrinler, or be who oiimiot, 
without assistance from abroad, support liis 
government, tbougb established by all the civil 
power, and secured by a strong military force 
against the undisciplined part of those lie has 
ruled over for so many years i Let biiii, if be 
pleases, try the exiiorimwif. let liirii send off 
Ills foreign hirelings and put all upon the issue 
of a battle, and I will trust only to tlm king 
my fatlier’s subjects.” 

This spirited .proclamation, whether penned 
by Oliaiies and turned into good ISnglMi by 
Murray of Brougliton, or wholly tlie coinposition 
of the latter, seems to have had little eff ect iipon 
the Lowlanders, who preferred the Ilauuvurian 
succession and the llevolntion settlement to 
the promises of Charles on Ids father’s behalf. 
They had already witnessed With their own eyes 
the bigotry of the Old Pretender, and they knew 
with what facility he might be absolved from 
all such engagements that were hostile to Popery 
and '.Rome. Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of tlie ISiui 
of Airly, joined him with (iOO men, mostly of Ills 
own name; Gordon of Gleiibucket brought with 
him a reinforcement of 400 from tin:! liills; Mac- 
pherson of Gluny raised 300 fresh reernits in 
Perthshire, and Lord Piteligo 150 cavalry in 
Banffshire. These aupplie.s, both Highland and 
Lowland, were scanty dvoppinga compared witli 
the shower of recruita wliicli sucli iin exjieditiou 
needed, and whicli the young adventurer anight 
have expected. But the powerful chiefs, Sir . 
Alexander Macdonald and Macleod, whose fi.il- 
loweivs would more than have trebled these su])- 
plics, still continued to stand aloof, and in this 
they were supported by the example of their 
chief adviser, Fraser of .Lovat. That .selfish old 
nobleman still continued to keep both parties in 
suspense; and although he would have collected 
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his Tassals, for the purpose of striking in with 
■tt’liatevur party pi’oved victorious, he -vras de- 
terred hy, fear of the consequences 'which this 
overt act might entail upon him should the re- 
bellion end iu favour of the government. In 
this diflioulty he adopted an expedient that set 
the seal upon his selfishness; he ordered his son, 
the Master of Lovat, to join the prince with 
.seven or eight hundred of liis clan, and while 
this was doing he solemnly protested to the royal 
party and the lord-president that this was done 
without hia knowledge and consent. Even, this 
aid, however, was accompanied with so many 
delays, that the Fiasers did not arrive at Perth 
until the Pretender had advanced into Englajid. 
Thus Lovat had coinrriitted himself at last, hut 
only when his aid wm too late to be of any 

In the meantime the apathy or the divisive 
counsels of the government had been such a.s 
to swell this insurrection, so insignificant at its 
comniBuoement, into an alarming rebellion. As 
soon MB tidings were conveyed to him of the 
impending danger George II. hurried from 
■Hanover to London, where he iurived on the 
31st of August. His first idea was, that the 
troops of Sir John Cope would he sufficient for 
the occasion ; and when these were defeated he 
hoped that ten .English battalions and the six 
tliousiiud Dutch auxiliaries would more than 
suffice. He Was also kept in suspense by the 
rivalry of the two factious in his cabinet, Lord 
Granville representing that the rebellion was 
a trivial distiu-baiice that would soon be sup- 
pressed, wliile the Duke of Newcastle rejoiced 
at eauli step of its progress as a refutation of the 
statements of Granville.^ Men and money, ;d- 
though iu small instalments, continued to be 
sent to the Pietender from Prance; and al- 
thougli the attempts were dangerous, from the 
activity of the British cruisers, by which iao.st 
of these ventures were captured, enough arrived 
to restoi’e the confidence of Charles, increiise the 
alarm of the king, and induce him to weaken 
his army on the Continent hy recalling a part 
of it for the extinction of the rebellion. On this 
account not only native troops hut Dutch and 
Danes were withdrawn from the headquarters 
in Planders to England — disciplined soldiers 
who had .stood the fire of Poutenoy, and iu 
command of them wavS the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the favourite of the army. By these pre- 
parations England was now so well defended, 
that the chances of the rebel army in marching 
to London were more hopeless than ever, while 
it was evident that the suppression of the re- 
beilion would be merciless, from the fact that 
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the English gmards had vowed they would nei- 
ther take rp.iarter nor give it, 

In the meantime Ohaiies, notwithstanding 
his impatience to iiiarcli into England, w;is 
dela3'ed in Edinburgh sLx week.s after the b.ittle 
of Prestonpans by the necessity of recruiting Ida 
finances and increasing his little army, in both 
of which attempts he experienced both difficulty 
and delay. The Bi-itish cinisers and privateers 
had almost wholly intercepted the supplies sent 
from Pi’iince; hut, as the weather heciime more 
stormy aud foggy, a few Preiich vessels succeeded 
in reaching the ports of Scotland. By .sonie of 
these landings, which were effected at Moutrosi! 
mid the neighbouring coast, he obtained £ri00!>, 
five thousand stand of arms, six field pieces, mid 
several experienced French and lii.sh oificoi-ii; 
and on one of these occasions M. du Boyev eaiun 
with a letter from the French king, congratulat- 
ing him upon his late victory. Charles maun 
the most of this lucky oircuinstanee by parading 
the messenger as an actual ambassador from the 
King of France, addre-ssing him on all occasions 
by the title of “ Monsignenv,” and representing 
his coming as uii earnest that Louis was about 
to .send a large army to his assistance. He also 
adopted every practice which his situation af- 
forded to obtain money whether by forced loans 
or compulsory contributions. A heavy Joan was 
imposed upon the city of Glasgow; the factors of 
the estate.s forfeited by the rebellion of 1718 were 
obliged to give in their accounts and pay their 
balances to tlie rebel treasury, under the threat 
of mOitary execution ; aud the smuggled goods 
iu the custom-houses of Leith and other ports 
were seized and sold back at a low rate to the 
smugglers from whom they had been taken. 
The Highlanders from the euo.ampmeut of Dud-- 
dingstone wei'e also oxacters upon their own ac- 
count, and made their demands upon the Edin- 
burgh citizens with levelled guns or brandished 
claymores; hut these threatening demonstration.') 
were an amusing contrast to the modesty of their 
demands, which were usually for a havthee ! Bpi 
a staff of collectors who acted in the name .iiid 
under the guise of the rebels were not so mode- 
rate. These were prisoners from the jails, which 
the Pretender had ciiused to be thrown ope:i, 
and who, assuming the tartan dress and white 
cockade, levied greater contributions on tlio 
citizens than all the real Highlanders of th>; 
ai-my. To give his proceedings, also, a charauter 
of royalty Charles had now formed a regular 
council of state, the members of which consisted 
of the Duke of Perth and Lord George Murray, 
his two lieutenant-generals, O’Sidlivan his quar - 
ter-master-general, Lord Elcho, colonel of hi-i 
horse-guards, Murray of Broughton his secretary, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan his fomier tiitoi-; Lordn 
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Ogilvia, Nairae, aad Ktsligo; Lewis Gordon, 
(Jiimerou of Lochiel, and all tlie prinuipiil High- 
land chiefs. But, according to the account of 
Jjord TSlchoj this counsel, owing to the hei'etUtai-y 
fatality of the Stuarts in taking advice, was 
■worse tlifui useles.s, and only served to deepen 
instead of correcting the errors of the wimpaign. 
They usually met every morning at ten in the 
priuce’.s drawing-room; and, in proceeding to 
ljiisine.sa, it wm his custom first to declare his j 
own opinion, and afterwards to ask that of every i 
meiuber in turn. “There wiis one-thmi of the 
council,” says his lordship, “ whose principles 
were that king.s and princes can never think 
wrong, .so in consequence they always confirmed 
whatever tlie prince said.” Elclto adds tliat “Lis 
royal highae3.s could not bear to hear anybody 
differ in sentiment from him, and took a dislike 
to everybody that did.”^ From this short notice 
it may easily be seen what kirrd of spirit per- 
vaded tlmir deliher-ations. At the rising of the 
council he (lined with his principal officers in 
public, and afterwards rode out witli his life- 
guards to inspect the camp at Duddiugstono. 
But it was in the oveuing, and in tl>e old picture- 
gallery of liolyrood, that Charles appeared to 
most advantage. He gave balls which were 
thronged by the fairest Jacobite ladies of the 
kingdom; his personal gracesa,nd skill iuilanciug, 
the vivacity and blandness of his conversation 
won their hearts; and the eflect of these princely 
attractions, preserved by many a tradition, Inus 
not wholly lost its power in tlie present day. 
So minute and cai'eful also were his attempts 
to win all parties, that they descended to the 
music of the dance, and he called for Highland 
and Lowland tunes alternately, so that neither 
nice could complain of an undue preference. 
Tlie uncortaiu future also tended to deepen and 
enhance the charm. To what dangers miglit 
he be exposed, and what was the fate that 
awaited him upon that advoutuvous expedition 
into England, the hour for the commencement 
of which was now at hand? 

With the Highlanders who had returned to 
their standards after depositing their booty at 
home, and with fresh recruits both Highland 
and Lowland, Charles thought that the time was 
ripe for crossing the Border. His army was now 
raised to fiOOO men, and as well ai-raed, equipped, 
and disciplined as perhaps a Highlimd array had 
ever beem But still its appearance was such as 
would have deterred the thought of such an at- 
tempt to any leader less obstinate than one of 
the Stuait race. The following is a description 
of its materials by a spy of government about 
the middle of October ; " They consist of an odd 
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medley of gray beards and no boards — old men 
fit to drop into tlie grave, and young boy.s whoso 
swords are near equal to their weight, and I 
really believe more than their length. .Four or 
five thousand may be very good detenuined 
men; but the rest are mean, dirty, villainous- 
loukiug rascals, who seem moi’u anxious about 
plunder than tlieir prince, and woi\ld be better 
I pletused with four shillings than a a-own.” It 
was not to be wondered at that tlie ycottish. 
counsellons of Oliarles were averse with such a 
force to attempt a campaign in England; but 
unfortunately they had nothing more feasible 
to suggest in its stead. They proposed, indeed, 
that he should I’est content with the recovery of 
Scotland, in which he might estatilish a separate 
and independent sovereignty ; but they seemed 
to forget that, in the present state of things, tliis 
aepavatioii of the two kingdoms could not be 
maintained. The age of chivalrous wai'fnre had 
been superseded by military scienee, in which 
superior numbei-s ami resources were certain in 
the end to prevail; ami England, from lier vastly 
greater advantages in these respects, couhl either 
ruimpose the CTniou, or even win the country by 
conquest. In such a dilemma the proposal of 
Charles w;us perhaps the least desperate diifleulty 
of the two; and, by advancing into England, he 
might obtain that co-operation of the liiiglish 
Jacobites which was not to be expected if ho 
should content himself with the Scottish throne. 
He hiul embarked in an enterprise in which all 
or nothing was the alternative, and, failing to 
win tlie three kingdoms, he would be replaced 
in the condition of an exile. His resolution to 
go forward wa.s therefore so determined, that he 
thus addressed his council, when every otlior 
argument had failed; “ 1 see, gentlemen, you iire 
determined to stay in Scotland and defend your 
country ; but I am not less resolved to try my 
fate ill England, though 1 should go alone,” 

The die being thus cast, the only subject of 
deliberation w,a.s the best mode of crossing the 
Border. This was not to be done suddenly or 
at liap-hazard, as government had now taken 
the alarm, and adopted every preparation 'to 
meet the coming difficulty. Marshal Wade 
was at Newcastle with an army of ten thousand, 
while the Duke of Cumberland 'was forming an 
encampment in the midland eountie.s. .Four- 
teen noblemen iiad undertaken to rai.se e.aeh a 
regiment of his own, the militia were called 
out, the Commons had voted plentiful supplies 
for the wax', and the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. Confronted by this formidable 
- array of diificulties, it was sugge.sted by Lord 
George Murray that their entrance into Eng- 
land should be by the Cumberland rather than 
the Northumberland side of the Border. In 
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this case Wade must advance against them 
after a fatiguing march to Carlisle, by which 
his troops would be exhausted, and would have 
to engage among the hills, which resembled 
those of the Highlands, and whei’e Highlanders 
could act with most effect. On the other hand, 
if the marshal remained at Newcastle on the 
defensive, opportunities would thus be given 
for French troops to land and the Jacobites 
of the English border counties to rise in their 
favour. Ttiis judicious counsel prevailed, and 
the Young Chevalier having left .Lord Stath- 
allan to command in Scotland during his ab- 
sence, commenced his march on the Ist of No- 
vember towards the English border. Still fur- 
ther to mislead the English it had been decided, 
by the advice of Lord George Murray, that the 
array should march in two columns; and that 
while the firat, wliich was laden with baggage and 
other enoumbraucos, should advance by the way 
of Moffat, tlie second, which was disencumbered 
and headed by tlie piunee in persjon, should pro- 
ceed by Kelso, as if it meant to enter North- 
umberland, and that both dmsions should 
meet and reunite on a certain day near Carlisle. 
In these marolies each division was preceded 
by a body of light horsemen, who kept a sharp 
look-out, and brought information of the sfaite 
of the country and the movements going on 
ahead. In the clan regiments the chief was 
colonel, and had under him two captains, two 
lieutenants, and two ensigns, while every private 
considered himself more or less a kinsman of 
the colonel, for whom he was bound to fight to 
the death. The pay of a captain was lialf-a- 
crown a day, of a lieutenant two shillings, and 
and of an ensign eighteen pence; the front rank 
soldiers, who were tack.smen and duniwassals, 
carrying targets and being better armed than 
the rest, had their pay fixed at a. shilling a day, 
and that of the ordinary soldiers at sixpence. 
In the day of battle the chieftain took his posi- 
tion in the centre of the elan, two of the brav- : 
est of each company compo.sed his leichtaoh, or 
body-guard, and be was also flanked by his 
brothers, cousins, and nearest relatives, who 
considered their place the post of honour, which . 
they would in no c.'ise abandon.* The prince 
generally marched in the Highland dress and 
on foot, with his target across his shoulders, 
ate but one meal a day, and showed such 
endurance of strength and activity that even 
his hardy followers found themselves out- 
done in those qualities upon which they set 
so high a value. As he carried no change 
of shoes a hole was worn in the sole of one 
of them, which made his followers hope for 


a rest during the inarch; but the juiuce caused 
the blacksmith of the next village to cover the 
hole with a plate of iron, and observed to him, 
j “Ton are the first, I believe, that ever shod the 
i son of a king.” While ho thus fared as plaiuly 
as his soldiers, and excelled them in the endur- 
ance of the march, he had learned a few words 
of Gaelic, and these lie employed in such a 
manner as to charm, his simple followers by his 
condescension and affiibility. 

But in spite of the ties which united the 
clans to their chiefs, and all to their prince, no- 
thing could be more distasteful to the High- 
landers than a inareli into .Englaiuh To, a 
hoistile inroad or marauding spreciuh into the 
Lowlands their military services had hitherto 
been confined, and these they were wont to 
undertake with hearty readiness; but to cross 
the Bonier into a country they knew not, and 
daugei-3 they had never tried, apjiearcd to them 
the height of temerity. They could not, also, 
forget the disasters of their countrymen thirty 
years earlier at Preston; and dining their ab- 
sence their homes would be left defenceless to 
the Whig clans that sureounded them. In con- 
sequence of this they began to desert almost as 
soon as the inarch had commenced, and oneraorn- 
ing, it is said, moi’e tlmn an hour and a half 
was spent in expostulation by the prince before 
be could induce them to move forward. The 
division which he commanded rested two days at 
Kelso, and sent forward orders to Wooler to jire- 
pare qu arters for his troops, as if he meant to stop 
at that town in his route eastward. But the 
order was only a feint, to withdraw the attention 
of Wade from the real course of his march; and 
suddenly wheeling westward he passed Liddes- 
dale and entered Cumberland on the 8th of No- 
vember. On crossing the English border the 
Highlanders drew their claymores and shouted, 
lint Lochiel in drawing his weapon happened to 
wound his hand. The hurt, although trivial, 
made the whole array turn pale; it was the first 
blood shed on English ground, and, being High- 
land blood, it was an omen of sueh discomfiture 
and disaster to their cause as renewed their dis- 
like to the expeilition.^ On the followhag day 
they were joined by the division that had taken 
the other route, and which ai-rived on the ap- 
pointed ground within two hours of the specified 
time. The two columns, thus united within less 
than a mile of Carlisle, advanced against that 
ancient town, and summoned it to surrender. 

This capital of the county of Cumberland, 
which had been exempt from war since the 
union of the crowns, had no better fortifications 
than those which had been erected during the 
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old liordor warfare. But altlioiigh its wall 
was frail aud unfitted to resist a cannonade, its 
oastlu was stronoor, and beiiiy well provided 
with artillery, aud defended by a gamson of 
invalids, while the town was occupied by a con- 
siderable force of Cuniberlaud and We-slniore- 
laiid militia,' it was thought that Carlisle might 
hold the rebel army in cheek, more especially 
as Mar.drd Wade was reported to be on the 
way to its relief. Aeeordiugly to tUo. summons 
of smrondtir the mayor sent a reply that his 
tiarac was not I’atoivson from Hcothincl, bvit j:'at- 
tieann, a true-born EuglishruiUi, aud that he 
would liolcl ou t hi.s town to the last.'-' The pliiee 
was immediately invested under the orders of 
the Duke of Perth; but scarcely had this com- 
menced when it was i-umoured that W:i,de had 
left Newcastle, and was on his way for the 
relief of Carlisle, a report that drew the prince 
with the greater pm-t of the army to Brampton 
for the purpcKie of giving battle to the marshal. 
Finding, liowever, that he liad been deceived 
by false intelligence, Charles sent bfick the 
Duke of Perth to Carlisle, and the siege was 
re.snme(l with vigour, the duke and 'rnllihardiuo 
working without their coats in the trenches 
like common pioneers, to oncfiurage the army 
by their e.'cainjde. Tlie.se iii'ep.s.rationB e.\.tiu- 
guished the courage of tlie mayor, and before a 
single cannon iiad been fired he hung out the 
white flag of .sunmider. But as tlio capitula- 
tion was only for llio town, the prince, when 
this offer was sent to him, demanded the siir- 
reiidor of the castle and its gari-lson also ; 
this after some little demur was conceded, aud 
both town and castle surrendered. The mili- 
tary, as i>risouers of wav, were dismissed, after 
taking an oath not to bear arms against the 
Stuarts for the space of one year. In this ca]!- 
ture of (lavlisle the conduct of Marshal 'Wade 
was inexplicable. Although it was invested by 
the rebels on the 9th of November, while be I 
was lying at Newcastle, whicb is only sixty i 
miles distant, with an army that more th.an 
doubled that of the enemy, he did not move till 
the 15th, the day of the .sun-ender. On the 
17th he had got no further than Hexham, 
which is tweuLy-tsvo miles distant from New- 
castle, and having there Icanied that Carlisle 
liad surrenderocl, instead of marching fonvard 
to attempt its recovery he quietly went back to 
his old quartei-s.'-* But although no interrujj- 
tiou was oifered by 'Wade the success of this 
capture was abiiost as fatal to the cause of the 
prince a,s a defeat. 'While it gained no acces- 
sion of English recruits it revived tlie bicker- 
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ings of his armyand the dissensions of its prin-, 
eipal oHieers, the Duke of Perth and Lord 
George Murray. The former had conducted 
the siege and. signed the capitulation, while the 
latter, discontented at the reputation the duke 
had won and the favour in whicli he was lield 
Ijy the prince, wrote an angry letter to t.harleK 
aud resigned bis commission as liuutenant-gen- 
eral. Tbis was followed by a [letitiou froiii sev- 
eral officers requesting the dismissal of all Papists 
from command and the reinstatement of Lord 
George; ’and as most of the liigblaudevs were 
Protestants after a fashion, the civil wav was 
menaced with extinction in the fiercer flames 
of religious contention. In this extremity the 
Duke of Perth, who was a Pajast, generously 
resigned his commission, but oifered to .serve as 
a Volunteer, while Murray, who was by far the 
most competent of tlie rebel offioera, was invested 
with the sole comnianil. 

While dissensions 'U’ero thus breaking out 
among his own troops an accumulation of evils, 
both bofore aud behind, were closing uiioii tlie 
uiil'oi-tuiiato Gharles, to prevcnl alike his acl- 
vauce or retreat. His cause was so unpopular 
at Carlisle that, although ho made a triumphal 
entry into it on the 17tli, no Euglishmeii joined 
his standard. The whole kingdom u’as in alarm 
at the invasion and earnest to oppose it, so that 
while vohniteerH in tliousamls camo forward 
with their oil'ers of military service, the mer- 
chants were equally liberal of their tenders of 
money and credit. Churchman and dissenter 
wore equally at one in their attaehment to the 
house of Hanover and hostility to Popery aud 
the Pretender; and besides the army of Wade 
at Newcastle there was a second under General 
'Ligouier advancing info Lancaster, and a third, 
eoiumauded by the king in person, encamped on 
Fincliley Common. While these dangers were 
gathering in his front, the prospects of Charles 
in Scotland were almost to the full as desperate. 
On setting out upon his expedition ho had loft 
Lord Stnathnllan oommander-in-chief in Seot- 
land, with a coinmlssioii to mu.ster recruits at 
Perth in aid of the invasion into Jingland; but 
altbougb he succeeded in collecting between 
two aud three thousand men, a still larger force 
was arrayed against him by Lord Loudon aud 
the lord-pre.sident at Inverness; the j-u-incipal 
towns hiid lieartUy returned to their allegiance, 
and Were resolute in their hostility to the Pre- 
tender; and even in Bclmbitrtdi the erown offi- 
cers had been brought back with a publio ova- 
tion, and two regiments of cavalry from Wade’s 
army had been sent down to support them. It 
was thus apparently as difficult for the Pre- 
tender to retrace his steps to his old quarters in 
- Holyrood .as to enter London and occupy the 
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pjtlaee of St. James’s. In tliis dilemma, he . 
assembled his coimdil at Carlisle to. deliberate 
upon their furtlier proceedings. But with these 
diffiotrltios staring tliem in the faee the members 
were at a lo-s-s what to advise, and while some 
suggested a longer stay at Carlisle to watch the 
].)rogr6ss of events in England, otliei-s counselled 
an immediate I'etreat into Scotland as the least 
dangerous alternative. But M. du Boyer, who 
had accompanied them in their mai’ch to Eng- 
laird, confidently predicted the landing of a 
Erench army, and Charles as confidently de- 
clared that his adherents in Lanwishire would, 
muster as soon as he appeared among them. At 
this juncture the advice of Loi'd George Miir- 
raj', who was alway.s in favour of bold measures, 
turned the scale. His voice was for an advance 
into England, although not too far, and as a 
trial what support they might expect from the 
English Jacobites; and he assured the prince 
that his army, although so small, would bo cer- 
tain to follow liim.1 It was decided, therefore, 
that they should go forward, and on the 20th of 
ITovembor the march commenced. The army, 
although not a man bad been lost in the capture 
of Carlisle, had been reduced by desertions since 
it left Scotland to about 4000 men, (md of these 
a garrison of 200 was unnecessarily left in Car- 
lisle. 

The first stage of the rebel army was Pen- 
rith, into which the cavalry entered on the first 
day of the march, and on the 21st the prince 
arrived with the infantiy. Here they halted 
for a day in expectation of an attack from 
tVade ; but as tlie mai’.sluil did not make his 
appearance they resumed their march in two 
divisions, the one generally about half a day’s 
journey from the otlisr. Oii the 27th they 
arrived at Preston, a place regarded with dread 
by the superstitioms Highlanders, from the de- 
feat of the Duke of Hamilton and the unfor- 
tunate expedition of Mackintosh; and such was 
their belief in the fatal prestige of the place to 
their cause, that they believed the fate of every 
Jacobite soldier to be sealed ns soon as he had 
reached it. To counteract this unfortunate im- 
pression th.at the town of Preston was their ne 
phis ultra Lord George Murray crossed the 
nibble Bridge and encamped bis vanguard on 
the opposite side of the river, by which the .spell 
was supposed to be broken.^ At Preston, reck- 
oned the most Jacobite town in England, the 
prince was welcomed with hearty cheering; 
but there its zeal stopped short, as no recruits 
joined him except about a dozen of vagabonds. 
The same apathy w.as manifested to the cause 


of the rebels in their 
Wigan and from 
people cheered the 
them success; but when arms were 
they shook their heads, and begged to be excused 
from figlitiiig. ii.t Manchester, however, the Pre- 
tender expected to he more 
by a curious chance liis expectat 
ized. What was called an 
rebels entered on the 28th, but 
sisted of nothing more 
drummerj and a cannon, 
however, they 
confidence, and after 
for I’eeruits, in which 
that they eidisted about 
hour. “ They were likev 
others, some of desperate forUmes, who were 
modelled into what they called the Manchester 
Eegiment — mostly people of the lowest rank 
and vilest principles — wliieb occasioned him 
who called himself the Duke of Perth to say, 
tliat it the devil had come a-recruiting, and 
proffered a shilling more than his prince, 
would have preferred the former.”* This 
Chester Eegiment, when completed, amounted 
only to 200 men, and was placed under the com- 
mand of Ml'. Francis Townley, ah 
English gentleman who liad joined 
in his m.arch. All this was sadly in contrast to 
the noisy Jacobite zeal of tbe citizens, who wel- 
comed the prince’s entrance with shouts 
hell-ringing and mounting the white cockade. 

It was now seen by the rebels 
that at every step their difficulties continued to 
multiply. Wade was advancing through York- 
shire to attack them in the roar ; before them 
was the Duke of Oumberland at Lichfield, 
an army of 8000 men, of whom 
were troops who had 
dels ; while a thir 
oil the borders of 
The bridges, .also, by which they were to 
after leaving Preston had been broken down, 
so that if they went forward they would 
to leave their baggage wid artillery behind. 
These difficulties appeared so iusiiriuountable 
that the Highland chiefs remonstrated .against 
proceeding farther, and were only pacified 
the assurances of Lord George Murray, 
advised them not to oppose the wishes of the 
prince until they arrived at Derby ; hut if they 
were not then joined by the English Jacobites 
in considerable force he piomised that he would 
urge, .and even .as general enforce, a retreat. 
On the 1st of December they resumed their 
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Boai’ch, in two divisions, and crossed the Mersey, 
the one headed by the prince fording the river 
near Stockport, with the water up to his middle, 
while the other division crossed lower down, 
with the artillery and baggage, hy .a rude bridge 
hastily conatmcted with the trunks, of trees. 
On the opiiosite side of the Mersey were a few 
t ibealiire gentlemen to welcome the prince, but 
they brought neither money nor reinforcemente; 
they either could not or would not bestow any- 
thing ill the present doubtful condition of mat- 
ters but their congratulations and good wishes. 
There w.aa one (ionli'ast, however, .although the 
story is only traditional, to this cautious and 
lukewarm loyalty, exhibited by a very old lady, 
Mrs. SIdrving. Wlieu a child she had been 
raised in her mother’s arms to witness the land- 
ing of Cliarles 11. at Dover at the Restoration; 
and notwithstanding the neglect and ingratitude 
of the “ merry monarch” to her father and family, 
her enthusiastic idlegiance to the Stuarts hiul 
continued unabated. After they were deposed 
•she never cejised to pray for a fresh Bestoratiou ; 
and while they were exiles she laid aside half 
of her yearly income for their suppoit, and 
trausniilted it to them without .‘uinouncing the 
name of the donor. She had lately sold her 
jewels, plate, and every article of Vidue, and 
now laid tlie sum at the prince’s feet, exclaim- 
ing, in the words of Simeon, while her aged 
eyes were dimmed with tears of rapture, “ Lord, 
now letteat thon thy servant depart in peace.” 
It is added in the story that this amiable enthu- 
aiast died a few days afterwards when tidings 
wore brought of the prince’s retreat. 

On the 4th of December the rebel army, after 
having successfully outwitted the Duke of Cum- 
berland as to their route, and sent him in a 
wrong direction, reached Derby, where the 
prince took up his abode in a house in Full 
Street, belonging to the Earl of Exeter. Here, 
also, the Highlanders, who were never better 
elated than in the i)e.ar prospect of battle, in 
the hope of an encounter with Cumberland re- 
paired in crowds to the shops of the cutlers to 
have their claymores sharpened, quarrelliug 
•who should be first. Here, also, as during the 
•whole march, the prince had endeavoured to 
magnify the uuinher of his followers by de- 
manding billets for 10,000 men, when his ai’iny 
■scarcely amounted to half the number. He was 
also in such high sinrits, and so confiident of 
success, that ho spoke of nothing but a triumphal 
entrance into London, and was only puzzled to 
decide whether he should en'ter on horseback 
or on foot, in a Highland dress or an English 
otie. On the first evening of his arrival in Derby 
■s. council of war was held to decide their future 
■course, but no decision •was made except to levy 


the public money, which wa-s done uudor the 
threat of military execution. It was now ap- 
parent to the pi’incipal officers that they had 
already marched far enough, if not too far. 
They had not been successful iu recruiting 
among the common people, and no .English 
Jacobite of rank had joined them. 'J.'hreo lios- 
tile .armies were before them, each well appointed 
and of greater force than their own ; and iu the 
face of snob dilHcnlties iiow could (hey outer 
London, or maiiilaiu themselves tluirc if they 
should be successfull And in the supposition of 
a defeat how were they to retreat or escape, with 
the whole country raised against them i It would 
be better to march back to Scotland while there 
1 yet time, and where Stratliallau was waiting 
with 3000 or 4000 men to join tliem, than pro- 
ceed towards London in the face of inevitable 
ruin. In their march, also, they had been buoyed 
up by the promises of a French liinding, and 
those promises had evaj»orated hi empty words. 
These were the .remonslrances of the Highland 
chiefs and officers which .Lord Geo,i'ge Murray 
urged upon the coiiucil that was called soon after 
the previous meeting; and he enforced those 
statements with arguments that wore unanswer- 
able. They had tried a daring experiment, and 
all had ended infoilnre. (Jharlos was indignant 
at the proposal to retreat, hut could only answer 
their arguments by assertions. As IProvideuee 
had hitherto favoured him so far, why should he 
not go forward! Retreat! He would sooner 
consent to lie twenty feet under ground.' .Be- 
sides, there was danger as well as disgrace iu 
going back. Perhaps, also, as he advanced, he 
might be joined by the English Jacobites; per- 
haps the French would make a lauding iu Kent 
or Essex ; and in the fulfilment of these contin- 
gencies his coiiwe was both clear and easy. 
When he found tlnat his appeals could not move, 
that his castles built on sand could not sustain 
the blast of .argument, he then proposed the 
middle course of a retreat into Wales, in fhe 
hope of being joined by his Welsh adherents. 
But nothing leas than a retreat into Sootl.and 
would satisfy the majority of the council, and 
this stormy meeting was dismissed without com- 
ing to an agreement. The prince’s chief ad- 
visers, Murray of Broughton, his secretary, and 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, counselled him to yield, 
hy representing that if the chiefs wore unwilling 
to advance the clans could not be induced to go 
forw.ard; and Chaj’les ,at last gave an ungracious 
assent to a movement which he could n ot hinder. 
The Highlanders commenced the retreat on tlie 
6th of December under the idea that they were 
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on their march to encounter the enemy; but 
when they discovered their mistake, and that 
their ro\ite was homewai'ds, they were trans- 
ported with indignation. Unable to foresee the 
difficulties before them, and under the appre- 
hension of Which their chiefs had wisely suc- 
cumbed, they accounted tliis retreat as a confes- 
sion of inferiority, and could not have been more 
deeply grieved if they had been defeated in sad 
earnest. Their anger and sorrow scarcely 
equalled those of the Yonng Pretender: he had 
resisted the proposal to the last, and when com- 
pelled to give way he declared that, as he was 
accountable only to God and his father, he 
would call no more councils nor a.sk or accept 
their advice. Of the same character was his 
behaviour when the retrograde mai'ch com- 
menced. Ill the advance he had usually been 
first up in the morning, and had set the troops 
in motion before break of day, marching with 
them on foot; but in the retreat, when it had 
commenced, although the rear could not move 
without him, he made them wait a long time 
for his arrival ; and at lR.st, when he arrived, he 
mounted hia hoise, and rode straight on and 
took hia place in tlie van. 

Among the other consequences of the retreat 
from Dei’by was the removal of a nightmare of 
terror from the mind of the metropolis. Its 
peaceful oitizens, who knew nothing of war but 
the cost of it since the days of the Common- 
wealth, and had never been stirred by even the 
threat of an invasion since the Dutch fleet en- 
tered the Tliarnes in 1667, were appalled at this 
menaced hostile visit from Charles Stuart and 
his victorious nimy, They were only a hun- 
dred and thirty miles from London, while 
neither 'Wade’s nor Curaberlaucl’s army lay 
between them, and who could tell how sud- 
denly and soon tliese unknown invaders miglit 
be in their streets'! Fear also magnified not 
only the numbers but the characters and habits 
of tliase Highlanders, until it was believed 
among the vulgar that they were men of fright- 
ful form and aspect, and that to their other 
savage practices they added that of cannihalism, 
and devoured young children as they marched 
along.’- The news of their arrival at Derby 


1 Even the "gentle Loohiel ” was suspected of being s 
bahe-eatei', .as apiieat's from tbs following incident which 
oociUTod in tlio rotreat of tlie rebei army from England; 
“The terror of the English was tnily inconceivable, and in 
many cases they seemed quite bereft of their senses. One 
evening as Mr. Cameron of iochiel entered the lodgings 
assigned to him his landlady, an old woman, throw h'ersoli 
at his feet, and witli uplifted hanilB, and tears in her eyes, 
supplicated him to take her life, but to spare her two little 
children. He asked her if she was In hey senses, and told 
her to explain herself, when she answered that everybody 
said the Highlanders . ate children and made them their 
common food, Mr. Cameron having assured her that they 
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reached the capital on the 5th of December, and 
instantly the city was in as gre.at cninmotion as 
if Hannibal were at the g.ates. A rush wa.s 

made upon the bank, and it only escaped iusol- 

vency by procrastinating the mode of payment. 

Accordingly, the first comers obUinecl the pri- 
ority; these were their own agents, men hired 
for the puri30.se, who, on presenting their notes, 
were paid in sixpences in order to gain time; 
and on disappearing atone door they returned 
by another with the specie, thus helping to 
bolster up the currency of the bank and kee]! 
the hoHu yfflie creditors aloof. In this manner 
the process of payment was procrastinated and 
the credit of the bank saved. It is also assei-ted 
that the king himself h.ad einharked all hi.s 
most valuable effects in yachts at the Towei- 
quay, and ordered them to he in readiue,ss to 
sail at a moment’s notice. In this confusion the 
Duke of Newcastle, then secretary of state, 
whose wits were never clear or methodical at 
the best, took fright, remained inaccessible in 
his house during the whole of the 6th of Decem- 
ber -when his presence was most needed, and in 
his seclusion took counsel with himself whether 
it would be best to retain his allegiance or de- 
clare for the Pretender.’* But even with all 
these representations, which have probably been 
somewhat exaggerated, this extravagant panic 
would soon have been allayed had the handful 
of half-armed Highlanders managed to reach 
the capital. At the best they could only liave 
occupied London two or three days before the 
opposing .armies had closed upon them and pre- 
vented all chance of their escape. Even the ' 
gcltff of having been m.asters of London on such 
terais would scarcely have compensated for the ! 

risk in -winuing it and the certain ruin to them- i 

selves with which the deed would have been fol- 
lowed. 

In their march into England the rebel army 
had been distinguished by moderation and for- 
bearance ; but on their return their tempers 
were soured with disappointment, the bands of 
discipline were relaxed, and the Highlanders, 
who had so carefully abstained from plunder, , , 


would not injure either her or her little children or nii,v 
peraoii whatever, she looked at him for some nioments witii 
an air of surprise, and tlien opened a press, calling nut 
with a loud voice, ‘ Come out, children ; the gentleman will 
not eat you I' The children hnmodiately left the press, 
w-Iiero she had concealed them, and threw theniselvea at 
Ills feet." Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs of the liehel- 
lion, p. 78. The same author also adds; " ',1'hey afllrmed In 
the newspapers of London that we had dogs in our army 
trained to light, and that we -were indebted for out victory 
at Glailsmuir to these dogs, who darted with fury on the 
English army. They represented the Highlanders as mon- 
sters, with claws instead of hands, lu a word, they never 
ceased to circulate every day the most extravagant and ridi- 
culous stories with respect to the Highlanders. " 

® Chevalier Johnstone's Memoirs of the Itehellion. 
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thouglit it, no shame to lift what they could lake 
in their ru( retit. Tiieir vengetmce, also, in ctises 
of reaistnnct!, was severe, and the iiihahihuits of 
.'I pltioe UGtir Htockjiort having siiot at n High- 
ifind patrol, liia comr.ades sot fin; to tlie villtige. 
At Man ol testier, whore they liad a few diiys before 
b(!(;n RO lioiirtily weieouied, tiieir vanguard was 
violently oppo,sed ly the mob, wliich aitliongh 
tlispei'sed afterward.s linng uiion tiieir rctir in 
their departure, and to punish this iiisnlt the 
jirinee levied a line of ,£5001) upon the town. 
After lialting only one day at Manolicster tlie 
roliela contimied their reti’eat, while these in- 
.staueeri of unfriendly fueling only aggravated 
their ill-hninonr and increaaed their love of 
plundering, w'hich now assumed a form unusual 
for Highlaudeva— their fancy was for horses; and 
this new taste for horse-flesh, by which some of 
them seemed to he transformed into Yorksliiru 
jorikeyR, or hor.so-atealei's, was manifested in 
several amusing display-s. .Few would go afoot 
if they could get a charger to carry them, and 
Highlanders were to bo seen, in delianee of their 
cofitunie, ho.sti'iding the hare hfKtk.s of horses, 
with no better bi'idles than straw rojiesd It was 
doubtless one of those freakish. droIlerie.s in 
which the extremity of disa|ii)oiatnieiit often 
finds its strungost cxjiimsiun among a rude and 
sensitive people. 

In the meantinm the Duke of Cumhorlaiid, as 
soon a,s he was apprised tlnit the rebel army wits 
at Derby, had fidlon liaek niion the neighbour- 
bood of Coventry for the defence of the ciipital; 
but learning afterwards of their relroat, be eom- 
meueed a pursuit at the beiid of bis eavidry and 
a thousand foot, whom he mounted on horses. 
On reaching Miioclesiield be found that the 
enemy had gained two days’ miivch upon biui, 
on which he continued to press fonvard, and was 
Joined on the way by ii fresh body of house tliat 
had been sent by Marshal Wiule. On the 1 7th I 
the main body of the rebels had arrived at I’en- 
rith; but on the following day .Lord Gooi'ge 
Mnriuy, who commanded the rcar-guai’d, and 
had been delayed by tlie breaking down of some 
baggiige'Wago)i.s, found at Clifton, within three 
miles of Penrith, aeverid parties of cavalry 
driiwn np to oppo-se him. These, however, were 
not regular soldiers, bnt volunteers of Cumber- 
land, who wore mounted to follow and harass 
the retreat, and who were ciisily di-speraod by a 
charge of Glengarry’s regiment. In this suc- 
eossful attack of the Highhuidei-s a footman of 
the Duke of Cumberland was made prisoner, 
who informed Lord George that the duke him- 
self with four tliQusimd cavalry was within a 
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' mile of his rear. On these tidings being for- 
warded to tlie prince lie sent the SluarU of 
Appin and the Maepheraons of f.Iuny to the as- 
sistance of Lord George .Murray, who was re- 
solved to maintain his i.iost. The sun Iiad sot 
when . the duke’s forces enme in sight, and 
fonued in two lines upon Clifton .Moor itiul the 
high road, liaving the stone feiicus of the village 
on one side and the inclosurt‘,s of Ijord Lons- 
dale’s domain on the other; and by the light of 
tlie moon, which shone at intervals through a 
clouded sky, a body of dismounted dragoons 
of the royal army were seen stealing along 
between the hedges and stone-walls in the hope 
of coming ujion the rebels by surprise. But 
Murray luid already lined these hedges and 
stone-walls, and the English on their advance 
were receiv'ed with such an unexpected fire as 
made them stagger and recoil. At llie .samo 
instant Lord Geoi'go, shouting “ Claymore ! ” 
suddenly charged them with the Maephersons 
and Sfcuai'ts, before the dr.agoous could load 
again, and drove them bnelc upon their main 
body. .Altliou.gb this night conflict lasted only 
for a few minutes its result was decisive, for 
the dragoons were so disi'iii'iteil that they did 
not venture a .second attack, iuid Lord Geoige 
w'ithout any further interruption continued his 
march to I’enrith,''* 

On arriving at Carlisle on the iDtli Cliarles, 
who hoped to make a second and more siicee.ss- 
fnl invasion into England at no distant period, 
was anxious to secure this gate of the kingdom 
for his return by strengthening tlu; garrison 
I wbieh be bad left, there at his departure, and 
aecovdiugly the Manchester regiment w'aa ap- 
pointed to this service along with a few French, 
Irish, and Lowland soldiers. Although the 
whole garrison, when tlms reinforced, amounted 
to little more than :k.)0 men, it w.as an impro- 
vident waste of his reaemrees, for which nothing 
but bis Gxtra,vagmit hopes could apologize. He 
thought, also, that tliey might malie a succe.ssful 
resistance, as the Duke of Cumberland liad no 
train of artillery for tlie purpose, s of a regular 
siege. There, accordingly, the prince left them, 
with the promise tha.t in a few days lie would 
return to their relief, and continued the march 
of lii.s army to .Scotland ou the raoniing of the 
20th. But a single day sulliced to bring down 
upon this devoted gan’ison tlie Duke of Onm- 
berland, who bad been closely following the 
prince’s retreat, and who was already signidieing 
himself by that severity wbieh was soon after to 
be so conspicuous in Scotland. At first they 


“ Bay’s jETwito-jl 0/ the RehtilUo-n; looWiart Papoi's; Che- 
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endeavoured to make a vigorous defence, and 
commenced a bri-A cannonade under the belief 
that the duke had no siege artillery; but they 
were oonfoundad to lind their small ordnance 
answered by the deafening roar of six eighteen- 
poundera, for which the duke had sent to the 
seaport of Wiutehnveu, The gawison raised the 
white flag and ])roposed terms of surrender, bnt 
Cnmbevlaud would only grant that they should 
not 1)6 put to the sword, but reserved for the 
king’s pleasure. These terms were accepted, 
and after i-eceiving the .surrender and hanging 
seven prisoners who had deserted from Cope’s 
army to take service with the Rretender, the 
Duke of Cumberlaud posted oflT to London, 
leaving the command of the army to General 
Hawley. 

Under this partial interruption to the pursuit 
Oliai'les continued his retreat unmolested. After 
fording the Eak, which was a work of some 
difhculty and danger, the main body of the rebel 
army advanced to Annan, and after resting there 
for a night pi-oceeded on the following day to 
Dumfries. The arrival of the Highlandera at 
that town was as unwelcome as it was imex- 
peuted, for its inhabitants, upon a report that 
the i-ebels had been destroyed or put to flight, 
had signalized the happy event by an illumina- 
tiou, and the bonfires were still burning when 
the Highlanders entered. ^ To punish this pre- 
mature triumph a fine of J2000 was imposed 
upon the to\vn, and as only £1100 could be 
raised tlio provost and another magistrate were 
seized by the rebels as securities for payment of 
the remainder. Tlie next route was to Glas- 
gow, which the prince entered on the 26th, and 
as this thriving city had been distinguished by 
its Presbyterian zeal and loyalty to the hon.se of 
■Hanover, it could not expect to escape a .similar 
impost. Here, acoordiugly, the rebel army 
i'e.sted, living during seven or eight days at free 
quarters, and levying heavy contributions of 
shirts, coats, shoes, bonnets, and every article, of 
clothing which their army needed. At tliis stage 
of their march we are compelled to look back 
upon it with wanider. From Edinburgh to 
Derby, and from Derby back to Glasgow, they 
had gone not less than 580 miles, and this 
march, notwitliatancling occasional halts, they 
had effected in fifty-six days ! An army that 
never numbered 6000 men, they had occupied 
the capital of the one kingdom, and thrown the 
other into dismay; marched through the most 
powerful counties of both, and in defiance of 
three armies each more powerful than their own; 
and, although so imperfectly armed, had con- 
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I fronted their disciplineil well-appointed enemies 
and routed them in every attoek. And, finally, 
although in want of ahuost every article of com- 
fort, and marching through the richest counties 
of England and Scothmd carrying dwtiiay wlier- 
ever they came, they had so carefully ab- 
sfciined from those excesses which iinlicate the 
march even of friends or allies, that their ene- 
mies themselves bore testimony to their moder- 
ation, and remembered their vi.sit witlr affec- 
tionate regret. Had the goodness of their canae 
corresponded with their forhearauce, oonrage, 
and activity ! But such ;i thought is as idle as 
it was nuavailiiig. Their heroic [irowess and 
high devoteduesswere enlisted for the restora- 
tion of a dynasty and principles wliioli were in- 
compatible with the spirit of the age; and the 
young prince who led them on bad nlready 
given jiroofs of his incapacity either to e.stablish 
tho old state of things or accommodate himself 
to the new. 

Another year had now commenced— an event- 
ful year, in which the gieat question was finally 
to he decided, whether a Stuar-i; or Hano- 
verian sovereign was to be established in the 
throne of Great Britain. On the 3d of January, 
1746, the rebel array marched from Glasgow to 
Stirling. The retreat fromDerbyand re-entrance 
into Scotland had so thinned its ranks that at 
Glasgow it could only muster 3600 foot and 
about 500 horse; but, in consequence of the 
junction of Lord Strathallaii and the troops 
that reinforced it under Loixl John Druninioud 
and Lord Lewis Gordon, the army was increased 
to nearly 9000 men. The town of Stirling was 
immediately invested by the rebels, and as it 
had no means of defence it .surreudeved without 
resistance. But the castle was well g-arrisoned, 
with General Blakeney for its oonirnaudor; and 
as the reduction of it was judged necessary for 
the rebels to secure their eoimmmicalion with 
the Highlands, they commericed the siege of it 
in regular form, being aBsi.sted by Frenoh en- 
gineers and battering-guns brought by Lord 
John Drummond from Fi-auce. It, was a fatal 
waste of time, especially for such an army, 
wdio,se proper sphere was the march and the 
battle. On the other hand the army of Marshal 
Wade, as numerous as that of the rebels, and 
commanded by General Henry Hawley, n fa- 
vourite of the Duke of Cumberland, entered 
Scotland and advanced to raise the siege of 
Sth'ling. Of this Hawley a brief notice may be 
neces-sary, not on account of his talents, but his 
insufficiency and insignificance. He had been 
present ill the battle of Slierilf'mnir as a major 
of di'agoous, and from the ease with which the 
Highlanders had been routed by a charge of 
horse he entertained a contemptuous idea of 


their courage, and felt confident that he was 
marching to certain victory. As his ignorance aiid 
vainglorionsness also were, more than matched 
hy hia cruelty, he caused two gibbets to be 
erected in Edinburgh for the purpose of hang- 
ing such prisoners as he might take in battle; 
and his march was accompanied hy a staff of 
executioners, whose functions might be usefnl 
in hia more summary jn-oceedings. His merci- 
leasneaa to his own soldiers was likewfea so 
remarkable that they usually nicknamed him 
the “ Lord Uhief-justice;’' but this title was too 
good for him, and that of "hangman” would 
scarcely have been too severe. As a proof of 
his taste for military executions we are told 
that when in Flanders he had a deserter hanged 
up before his windows. The surgeons craved 
of him the body for dissection, and Hawley at 
last assented; but to the gift he added the fol- 
lowing proviso, “ At least you will give me the 
skeleton to hang up in the guard-room.”* 

Wliile this formidable commander wM march- 
ing along the east coast from Berwick and Dun- 
bar to Edinburgh, Charles, instead of .advancing 
to encounter him midway, had commenced in 
earne.st tl>e unprofitable siege of Stirling Gastle, 
an attempt for wliieli he had not the means, .and 
which, even if successful, would have been of 
little service. The approaches were made and 
the siege condiioted under the direction of a 
certain M. Qourdon, whom they dignified 
with the title of the Marquis de Mmibelle, and 
only a dozen of French gunnera, who were 
covered by the Duke of Perth with about five 
hundred men; and the manner in avhioh the 
affair was managed showed the folly and use- 
lessness of the attempt. “ The engineer,” says 
one of the rebels, “ to .show his dexterity in hia 
profession (not considering that he had neither 
all things necessary for such an undertaking nor 
i-egular troops that had been accustomed to such 
undertakings) made his appearance on the 
strongest side of the castle, where there was 
nothing but rock and shingle to woi'k upon, .so 
that, in order to raise the batteries that were 
intended, there was nothing but forced earth 
which was to be carried from a gre.at distance 
and at great expense, and w'hen finished, was 
commanded by the oiistle, by which there was 
a great many men lost, and the battery of little 
use ; however, the work was continued rather 
than oppose his schemes, though it was agreed 
that the approaches might have been made, and 
to better purpose, on the other .side.”^ It was 
fortunate for the rebels that Hawley was about j 
to interrupt them with a folly greater than their 
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own. On the evening of the 16th of .Tanuary 
he arrived at Falkirk, while Charles was en- 
camped only nine miles distant at Bannockburn, 
with the whole of bis army except a thousand 
men employed in the siege ; and on the follow- 
ing day his troops were I'einforced, so that they 
were equal in numbers to the enemy, The 
Higliliiuders had expected an imuiodiale iittaek, 
and were jirepared to receive it; but, finding 
tliat none w'as oflerod, they iidvanoed to the 
neighbourhood of the Torwood, so that only 
seven miles interposed between them and the 
I’oyalist army. Perceiving, however, that this 
movement had failed to provoke the enemy, 
they resolved to become the assailants, for which 
purpose they crossed the Carron at Dunipace, 
and drew up in order of battle upon Falkii'k 
Muir. 

And where the while, at snchacritioal moment, 
w.a8 the redoubted Hawley ! He was at (lallen- 
diu- House, at some distance from the field, and 
enjoying the hospitalities with which he was 
regaled by Lady Kilmarnock. Considering that 
her husband belonged to tlie opposite party, and 
that her own .lacobitiam was very strong, it is 
not to be wondered at if she forbore to interrupt 
the comfort of her guest, who, during these 
critical movements of the two armies, was in- 
dulging in the luxuries of a well-spread table. 
In thGuieantiniehis ofiicers, finding tliat tlioy liad 
been out-maniruvrcd by the unexpected march 
of the Highlander-s, beat to arms, and sent to 
Callendar House, %vhile the inquiries wore loud 
and frequent among the coinraoii soldiers of 
“Where is the general'!— •what is to be done] 
we have no orders.”'' .Housed by the tidings 
Hawley in a hurry mounted ids horse, and with- 
out his bat galloped off to Falkirk Muir, where 
he found both firmics in motion, eacli striving 
who would fiv.st got possession of the heath, and 
the eminence hy wbicb it was commanded. 
Perceiving how matters stood he tliraw forward 
three regiments of dragoons at full speed, find 
ordered the infantry to follow with fixed bayo- 
nets ; the Highlandera bestirred themselves to 
anticipate him, and a race between both parties 
commenced, in which the rebels won the height. 
In this trial of speed the Highlanders were 
obliged to leave their ai'tillery behind them, 
while that of their opponents .stuck fast in a 
morass, and was useless during the whole, en- 
gagement; but this equality was neg.atived by 
a storm of -wind and rain, whioh l ieat on the faces 
of the royalists and wetted their powder, and 
hy the ground on wliieh they were drawn up 
below the height that was unfavourable to the 
evolution of regular troops. 
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Under these cimimstanoes the engagement, 
commonly called the battle of Falkirk, was com- 
menced by Hawley sending orders to Ligoniev, 
who commanded the horse, to charge with all 
his cavalry on the enemy’s right. The three 
reginumts of dragoons accordingly advanced 
briskly to the charge, and the Macdonalds who 
awaited them witiiheld their lire until they were 
witliin ten yards, wlien they opened, at the signal 
of Lord George Murray, such a steady well- 
directed volley that multitudes of saddles were 
emptied in an instant, and the whole three regi- 
ments thrown into confusion. It happened also 
that two of them were the same regiments that' 
had fled at Coltbridge and Prestonpans ; and, 
mindful of tlieir former discretion, by which 
they had saved themselves for fresh actions, they 
again betook themselves to flight, leaving the 
third regiment, which was Cobhara’s, either to 
fight it out or follow their example. They re- 
sisted, indeed, but only to be driven back with 
heavy loss; and the Macdonalds, elated with 
success, instead of remaining in their ranks as 
Lord George had ordered, made a furious charge 
sword in hand upon the flank of Hawley’s two 
columns of foot. They would have paid dear, 
however, for their temerity, birt for the storm 
of wind and rain which heat upon their enemy’s 
faces, and spoiled their gunpowder as well as 
blinded them, and after a short ineffectual re- 
sistance the whole centre of Hawley’s army was 
broken and chased off the field. Very different, 
however, was the state of matters with his right 
wing, where three regiments were posted behind 
a ravine, protected by its rugged banks; the 
Highlanders were unable to reach them with 
their wonted charge of the broadsword, and 
were received with such a heavy fire as threw 
them into disorder ; and, to add to their con- 
fusion, Cobham’s dragoons had rallied and were 
again ready for action. At this spectacle the 
left wing of the rebels lost heart and began to 
fly westward, communicating the aliinu to those 
behind them, who believed that all was lost. It 
was a critical moment, in which the confusion 
was like that of Dunblane, and while the gi’eater 
part of the king’s army was in full flight e.ast- 
ward a large body of their opponents under 
similar terror were flying westward. Something 
like order was restored by the exertions of Lord 
George Murray, and the second line of the 
priuce’.s army having been brought up for a final 
onset, the royalist right was checked and at last 
compelled to retreat. But this they did in re- 
gular order, and with such a steady front that 
it was judged nnadvisahle to follow them, more 
especially as a dark and stormy evening was at 
hand, which would have been dangerous for such 
irregular troops a.s those of the rebel army. In 
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this battle of Falkirk, which throughout scarcely 
lasted half an horn*, the king’s army left four 
hundred dead npoii the field, of whom a large 
proportion were officers, wliile the rebels stated 
their loss to be only forty men, which was pro- 
bably far short of the reality. The changes and 
reverses of this engagement had been so striking, 
and the darkness .at its close was gathering so 
fast, that the rebels were not fully aware of their 
success, until tidings were brought them that 
the enemy had left Falkirk and were in full 
retreat. The rain was now falling in torrents, 
and Ghai’les was conducted into the town by 
torchlight As for Hawley, who had shown such 
bad generalship, and been only distinguished 
throughout the action by the' courage of a com- 
mon soldier, he rested that night in Linlithgow, 
and on the following morning, at their depar- 
I ture, his soldiens, whether by accident or through 
malignant spite, set the palace on fire and re- 
duced it to a ruin. Thus perished the noblest 
of the Stuart palaces, as if to commemorate the 
last victory of the Stuart cause under the last 
of its representatives. On the following day 
Hawley continued his retreat to Edinburgh, 
where he used the gibbets he had designed for 
the rebels to execute such of his soldiers as had 
misbehaved in the action, four of whom were 
hanged in one day. 

Much dissension in the meantime prevailed 
among the victoi's, and this, too, in consequence 
of their success. The victory had not been so com- 
plete as it ought to have been, and this was owing 
to the blunders or remissuess of the officers, who 
blamed each other as the cause of the deficiency. 
These quarrels created mutual jealousies which 
were fatal to the subsequent operations of the 
campaign. Another grievous mistake origi- 
nated in the decision upon the step that should 
next be adopted. The prince was advised to 
press forward to Edinburgh, which was still in. 
a panic and unfit for resistance, so that it might 
be entered and occupied with as much ease as 
at first. But Charles, and those who .igreed 
with him in opinion, thought that it would be 
better in the firat instance to reduce the castle 
of Stirling, the siege of which they had already 
commenced. The siege was accordingly re- 
sumed, and on the 30th of January Mirabelle, 
with a childish impatience to try the effects of 
his batteiy, unmasked it when only three out 
of six embrasures were finished. But his feeble 
cannonade could make no impression upon the 
ramparts, and the answering fire from the bat- 
teries of the castle was so deadly, that the rebels 
were driven in less than half an hourfi’om their 
guns, while the works which they had been more 
than two weeks in constructing were demolished 
as speedily as if they had been built of cards. 
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Geiiui'a] Blalceney, forPseeiiig this msiilt, had .al- 
lowed tliem to go on without* obstniction until 
thoir t.a.sk was comjdeted, knowing that at any 
time lie might destroy it in a fuw minutes.* 
Wiiile time was tlam lo.st in so uniivofitable 
an iitlenipt some events, whieh followed .soon ; 
after the battle, tended to increase the geneml i 
OOTifuaioii. While Lord Kilinarnock was dc- i 
tivering a list of the priaoneivs to Cii.arle.s, who | 
Was standing at the window of his lodging in 
Falkirk, the following grotesque iueidaut oc- 
curred, wltich is thus related hy the author of 
Danglm^: “A. soldier in the aniforiu of one of 
the king’s regiments made his appearance in the 
atreeta of Falkirk, wdiieh was full of Iligli- 
Imiders; he was armed with a musket and bayo- 
net, and bad a black cockade in Ida hat. Wlien 
the volunteers saw a soldier witli his firelock in 
ilia hand coming towards Cluu'les they were 
amaaed, and fancied a thousand things; they 
expeetad every moment to hear a shot. Charles, 
observing tli.at the volunteers (who were within 
a few yards of liim) looked all one way, turned 
his head tlnit way too; he seemed surprised; 
and, calling Lord Kihiifirnock, pointed to the 
soldier. Lord Kilm.avnock ciwie down-stairs Ini- 
mediately; when ho got to the .street the soldier 
w.'w just oppo.site to the window where Charles 
stood. KilmiUTioolc came up to tlie fellow, struck 
his liat off his head, and sot his fool on the bl.aek 
oockiicle. At that instant a [liglil;mdcr (■.■line 
running from the other side of tlio street, laid 
hands on .Lord ICilmai’Hock, and puslied him 
back. Kilmarnock pulled out a [listol and [u'e- 
sented it at the Highlamlev's he,ad ; the High- 
lander drew his dirk and held it close to Kil- 
inanmck’s breast. In this posture tiiey stood 
about half a minute, when a crowd of High- 
landers rushed in and drove away Loi-d Kil. 
marnock. The man with the dirk in his Imiid I 
took up the hat, put it upon the soldier’s head, I 
and the Highlandeis marched off with him iu : 
triumph. This piece of dumb show, of which 
they undei-stood nothing, jierplexed the volun- 
teers, They expressed their astonishment to a 
Highland officer who stood near them, and en- 
treated him to explain the meaning of what 
they had seen. He told them that the soldier 
in the uniform of the royal was a Cameron. 
'Yesterday,’ said he, ‘when your army was de- 
feated, he joined his clan; the Camerons received 
him with great joy and told him that he should 
■wear his arms, his clothes, and everything else, 
till he .W.US provided with other clothes .and other 
arms. The Highlander who first interposed, 
.md drew his dirk on Ijoi’cI Kilmarnock, is the 
soldier's brotlier; the crowd who rushed in are 
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the Camerons, many of them his near relations; 
and in my opinion,’ continued the officer, ‘no 
colonel nor general in i;hc iirince's army can take 
that cockade out of his hat, except Jjochiel liim- 
self.”’a 

This w,na not the first occasion in which 
Charles had to learn the bitter fact tliat among 
the Highlanders who followed him, and on 
wliose zeal he relied for .sncce.ss, there wa.s a far 
stronger principle tluiii that, of loyalty, aiKl that 
the power of their chief was iu all ea.sos .supevior 
to that of the king. He had seen a nobleman 
bi'iived in his own presence by a conmion nioim- 
taiaeer, and was aware that liis interposition 
would be ineffectual. Anotlier case showed 
him the fealty which was rendered to their 
own feudal laws and customs, in defiance of 
•aclss of parliament and the sovereign in wliose 
name they wore eiwcled. On the day after the 
battle of Falkirk, while a Highlander ivf the 
ClaTir,anahl tribe was cleaning an Fnglisb nms- 
Icet, which was a part of bi.s sjioil, the ]:)ieeo 
iwicideiitally went off and .shot (..'ohmel ..dCneas 
Macdonald, llie second son of tho chief of Olen- 
garry. Although the dying geutlemiin doclared 
that the event was iiccident.al, and begged with 
his dying breath that the man sliould not suffer, 
and although Ch.arles himself ende.avimred to 
allay tlie rage of tho dan and attended the 
funeral as chief mourner, all was of no avail; it 
was enough that a life had been takcni, and no- 
thing less than a life could expiate the deed. 
The unfortunate homicide was surrendered to 
the hhacdonalds, led out and despatched with a 
volley of bullets. He, too, was a Macdonald, 
olliorwi.se his single life would not ha,vo sufficed; 
hut even as it was tho clan Wlengarry was dis- 
contented, .and after the execution considerable 
I mimber.s deserted.*' The usual falling-off had 
also token place after the battle to .secure the 
.spoil among tho nioniilains, and tho victory had 
reduced the followers of the Pretender almost 
as ruinously as a dofe.at. 

It waa now, indeed, more than time that 
Charles .should abandon the siege of the castle 
and lead his followers into the field, where 
their services could be most availing. Tim ap^ 
prehension of a Fi-enoh invasion having been 
discovered to be groundless, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, whom it had withdrawn from the feSeot- 
tish campaign to a more important sphere of 
action, was now gratified in his wishes by being 
appointed to the chief command for tlic snp- 
pi'ea.sion of the relielUon. Tho defeat of Haw- 
ley, he declared, had been owing not to tho^ 
fault of the troop.s but the incompetence of 
the commander, and lie boasted that with 
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inweeding to the lacene of iictioii; he left Loo- ^ 

dun on the 27thof Jamiai-y, ;»kI tr;m‘lling jiost 

night and day he arrived on the aoth ill Ediu- 1 

hurgh, several houns earlier than iie was ex- 
peoted. He was i-eceived with acclamations hy 
the soldier.s, who had hecu rallied under Haw- 
ley, and hm first proceedings were to stop the 
executions and other inilitaiy pnnishnieuts j 

which that general was inflicting upon hi.s dra- I 

goons for loiiing the battle of Falkirk. But he I 

sorely ollendcd the magistrates, ill disregard of 

whose .authority he bnaight .soldiers into the 

city, and caused his guards to ride with sworils 

drawn without theirpermissionj and he wounded 

tile pride of the gentry and citixons by treating 

them as if they were concealed Jacobites, or at 

least very lukewarm AFliigs. Ho .spent only 

one night in Kdinlinvgh, lodging in the same ' 

apartment, and even .sleeping iu the .same bed 

which his cousin liad occupied in Holyrood 

House, and on the Slst he set off at the head of 

his troops in quest of Charle-s, resolving to give 

him battle wlienevei* he might find him. 
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» same soldiers he would again, attack the 
} rebels and not doubt of success: they had 

1 only to be told what they ought to do and 

j, , , , they would do it. This young prince, who 

; was so soon to acquire such an evil i-eputatioii 

■ : in Seotlaud for hia cruelty, was nearly of the 

► same age as hia cousin the Fretender, being 

only four months younger, but there the com- 
parison ended; for wdiile he possessed that 
energy of character and military talent and ex- 
perience iu which Oharles was defective, lie 
had neither Ilia personal attractions, being gi'oss, 
clumsy, and of Iiouiely appearance, nor his 
graces of (huueauaur and conversation, his lan- 
guage and ruanner.s being those of a dragoon, 
who understood nothing and cared for nothing 
hut war. [t wa.s only witli the .soldieis, who 
admired his bluff maimers so like their own, 

5 tliat he was popular, but in the present state of 

atlairs these qualities were likely to be more 
available than the courtly graces of his rival. 
As .soon as he was invested with the sole eom- 
mancl tho JJuTco of Cunibeiiand lost no time in 
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The iiecoaKity of a retreat from Stirling was 
to the full as gi-eat as the retreat from Derby, 
but Still the Young Fretciider refua^ to recog- 
nize any such urgency. Inflated with his suc- 
ces.ses at Prestonpans, Clifton, and Falkirk, 
he had acquired a childish taste for war that , 
could only lie gratiiied by battles; and believing | 
that all things were possible to bis army, he 
cared not about the dangers into which it might 
he led, or the lives of his faithful followers that 
would he thrown away in realizing his iinpos- 
aiblo schemes. His apparent readiness to be fore- 
most in every danger, or to .share it equally with 
the rest, could not be looked at as a redeeniing 
trait; for in all their conflicts he h.ud remained 
at a wary distance, and been the spectator rather 
than the leader of their successful movements. 
But his principal officers could not .share in his 
infatuation, and while he spoke of a fresh inroad 
into Euglaud, that was only to termlnalo in his 
triumphal entry into London, the utmost they 
could now contemplate was a defensive war in 
the Highlands, and the chances that might avis 
from a procrastinated resistance. They wei„ 
also mortified at the small account in which he 
held them, and at his taking counsel of none 
but Minray of Broughton his secretary. Sir 
Thomas Sheridan his tutor, and O’Sullivan 
his quartei'-niaster general, who fljitlered liis 
vanity and assented to all his proposals. While 
the siege of the castle of Stirling was .still going 
on, and diaries dreaming of nothing but await- 
7 ing the Duke of Cumberland at Bannockburn, 
and there signaliziiig himself as the Bruce of 
the age, these chiefs resolved to hold a council 
of their own, and assert their right to advise 
and remonstrate. They accordingly met on the 
evening of the asth of January, and on the 
next moruing the result of their deliberations 
was presented to Charles in the following 
words 

“ We are certain that a vast mimbev of the 
soldiers of your royal highness’s army are gone 
home since the battle of Falkirk; and notwith- 
standing all the endeavours of the commanders 
■ of the dilferent corps, they find that this evil is 
increasing hourly, and not in their power to 
pi’cvent ; and as we are afraid Stirling Castle 
cannot be taken so soon as was expected, if the 


enemy should march before it fall into your 
royal highucss’.s hands, we can foresee nothing 
I hut utter destruction to the few that will re- 
main, considering the inequality of our numbers 
' to that of tlie enemy. For these reasons we are 
Immhly of opinion that there is no way to ex- 
trie.ate your royal highness, and those who re- 
main witli you, out of the most imminent danger, 
but by I'etiring immediately to the Highlands, 
where we can usefully employ the remainder of 
the winter by taking and mfisteriug tho forts 
of the north; and we are morally sore we can 
keep as many men together as will answer that 
cud, and oiiu hinder the, enemy from following 
us ill the mouiitiiins in this season of tho year; 
and in spring, no doubt but an army of ten 
thousand eftective Highlanders cun be brought 
together and follow your royal highness wher- 
ever you think proper. Tliis will disconcei't 
your enemies, and cannot hut be approved of 
by your royal highness’s friends both at home 
and abroiid. If a landing should happen in the 
i moautiine, the Highlanders would immediiitely 
I rise either to join them or to make a powerful 
diversion elsewhere. The hard marches wliioh 
your army has undergone, and now the in- 
' clemency of the weather, cannot fail of mak- 
ing this measure approved of by your royal 
highness’s allies abroad, as well as your faith- 
' fill adherents at home. The greatest difficulty 
that ocem-s to us is the saving of tho artillery, 

1 particnlavly the heavy cannon; but bettor 
some of these were thrown into the river Forth, 
!is that yoni- royal highness, besides the danger 
of your own person, sliould risk the flower 
of your army, which we apprehend must 
inevitably be the case if this retreat he not 
agreed to and gone about without tlie loss of 
one momont; and we think that it would be the 
greatest impi’uilence to risk tho whole on so 
' uneipial ii chance when there are such hopes of 
I succour from ahroiiti, ho.sides the resources your 
royal highness will have from your faithful and. 
dutiful followers at home. It k hut just now 
we are apprised of the numbers of our own 
people that are gone off, besides the many sick 
that are in no condition to fight. And we ofter 
this our opinion with the more freedom, that 
we arc persuaded that your royal highness can 
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iuten- ling them in speed, the dnke fixed his head- 
quarters at Perth, and sent out detachments of 
signed his troops in various quai'tem to redncc the 


This sober vemoiisti'aneeand appeal was signed his troops in various quai'tem to redncc the 
by eight chiefs, among wliom were Lord George rehellious districts. In the retreat through 
Alurray, LoehicI, Keppodi, and Clanranald, EngJand the irritated Highlandens liad not 
men wliQse courage wiis as uniiiiijeachable as been so scrupulous as in ttieir advance, but their 
tiicir devoteduess to tlie house of Stuart. But deeds of pillage were as nothing conqiared with 
they were aware of the desertions by which those of the royalist army, which were now 
tJieir army was reduced, and that to attempt commenced systematiadly and upon a wider 
with such means to follow up the purposes of scale. Under pretext of searching for arms, 
Giiarles would have been tlie height of cruelty, they swept the fields of horse^ sheep, and cattle! 
as well as rashness and presumption. Such, and the houses of plate and other valnaldes’ 
however, was not the opinion of the young hero often involving the adhei-ents of the house of 
who was tarrying at Bannockburny which he Hanover with the friends of the Pretender in 
was to invest with double glory, and who only these profitable visitations, 
the night before had received a plan of the in- For several weeks after the war was confined 
tejided battle drawn up by Lord Geoj-ge Murray, to a series of petty skirmishes and reprisals. 
No sooner had Charles read tlse advice of the On approaching Inverness, Charles found it 
united chiefs, which was tantamount to a com- strengthened by rude fortifications, atid held 
maiul, than he e-xekimed, “Good God! have I for the king by Lord Loudon with a force of 
lived to sec this?” and dashed his head against 2000 men. He therefore halted ten miles from 
the wall with a violence that made him stagger, the town, and tookup his residenceat Moy Castle, 
He sent Sir Thomas Sheridan to Falkirk to re- the seat of the chief of Mackintosh. Although 
moiistrate with the chiefs against a retreat; but her husband wiis a king’s man, and serving in 
they were so confirmed in tlieir purpose that the army of Lord Loudon, Lady Mackintosh 
Charles was obliged to give a sullen assent.* was an enthusiastic Jacobite, and raised the 
Accordingly, on the Lst of February the rebels clan for the service of the Pretender, riding in 
commenced their retreat, after spiking tlieir front of them as their captain, with a man’s 
heavy cannon which they could not carry with bonnet on her head and pistols at her saddle- 
them, and setting a train for blowing up six bow. While Charles, under such faithful guar- 
thousand pounds of gunpowder which they had diauship, was so unsuspicious of danger that he 
laid up in their magazine at Saint Niniaus. often dispicnsed with the attendance of a hody- 
.But so unskilfully was the train filed, that the guanl, Lord London, who was not strong 
explosion not only desti'oyed the neighbouring enough to venture out to battle, devised a plan 
church, but several of their own soldiers and to take him prisoner. He accordingly made a 
country people, after which they proceeded across secret night march with 1500 soldiei-s, hut not 
the Fords of Fi'ew to Dunblane. They had so privately as to prevent his design fi-oia being 
thus got the start only by a single day of the discovered. In what manner it was discovered 
Duke of Cumberland, who joined the army on it is difficult to learn from the various state- 
the 32st of January, and lost not an hour in merits, but the following given by Chevalier 
advancing to meet the rebels. On that night Johnstone seems to be the true one; — Some 
he halted at Linlithgow; but on the following English officers, who, to pass away the time 
morning the duke had infonnation of the retreat until the march commenced, were drinking in 
of Charles, and the tidings were confirmed by a tavern in Inverness, happened in their cu])8 
the explosion of the magazine at St. Ninians, to make allusions to the intended adventure, 
which shook the country for several miles round, and were overheard by the daughter of the inn- 
He entered Stirling on the 2d of Fehi’uary, keeper, a young girl of thirteen or fourteen 
and after repairing the bridge .across the Forth, years of age, who waited upon the company, 
which General Blakeney had destroyed to hinder On learning the design, and being unable to 
the communication between the rebels and the endure the thought that “bonniePrinceCharlie” 
Highlands, he proceeded first to Dunblane and should be taken prisoner, the young girl, run- 
afterwards to Perth, without being able to niug as fast as she could without shoes or 
overtake his nimble antagonists, who on reach- stockings, I'eaohed Moy in time to give warning 
ing Crieff had separated, and continued their of the danger. As soon as he received the 
retreat in two divisions, intending to reunite tidings, Charles, in his robe de chambre, night- 
at Inverness. Seeing the hopele.s8ne.ss of rival- cap, and slippers, escaped to the neighbouring 
mountain, where he passed the night in con- 
*.rohn Hay's account of tilts retreat from Stirling, Home’s cealment. While he thus ensured his safety, a 
Sintorij (tf the Jiehellion. blacksmith of the neighbouring village, who had 
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ako caught the alarm, uudertook to defeat the 
eiitei'iniso; and -with only a dozen of his cokit 
panioiis posted liimself in ambush on tlie Inver- 
ness road, and orilered his party not to fire un- 
til he laid given tlie signal, and not in one 
volley but a running fire. A.s soon as Loudon 
and his tvooiis Avore at hand, the ■warlike blaek- 
aniith shouted, “ Here come the villains ! (lain- 
orons, Miiedon.'dds, down upon them and give 
no quarter !” and at the word, shots followed 
from hotli side.s of the road, and the drummer, 
who was the foremo.st of Loudon’s troops, AVfis 
killed, Tliis unexpected interruption brought 
them to a stand, and thinking that the whole 
amy of the rebels Avas upon them, they took to 
their heels, and never halted until they had 
reached their quarters in luveniefis. It is added 
that the generous girl to whom t.lhavles owed 
hia life idmoat lost her own, owing to the exees- 
aive fatigue of her long and hasty run, but that 
by care and attention her strength wa.s restored 
and her health re-established. 

To requite this unwelcome visit the Pretender 
on the day following (Peb. 17th) oolleeted hia 
dispersed troops, that were rpiartereil in .several 
place.s, and advjuiueil upon Inveruess; but Loril 
Loudon and President Pnrhes, wlio were unsup- 
ported by an nntliaukfid government, and who 
had exhausted their own private means for re- 
taining po.sseasion of the town, could occupy it 
no longor. They accordingly retired to Ros.s- 
shire by Kessock Eeriy, caiTyirig all the boats 
with them to the oppo.sitR aide to jireveut jmr- 
Huit. The prince entered Inverness juat as the 
royalist forces were leiiving it, and laid siege to 
Povt-Qeoi’ge, which, notwithstivudvug its title, 
waa more of a barracks than a fortress. As it I 
had a tolerably .strong garrison, Avhich had been, i 
loft there by Lord Loudon, with plenty of am- 
munition, a stout resistance was expected ; but 
a.s soon as soino French- officers in the rebel 
army had commenced the siege in form Foi’t- 
George surrendered. The provisions and inili- 
taiy slore.s rvere a valuable acquisition to tlie 
rebels, and the fortifications, which were an 
eyesore to the iudepieudont high-spirited High- 
landers, were destroyed. Thus far .siiecesiaful, 
they next proceeded, with sixteen cannon taken 
in Port-George, to lay siege to Fort-Augustua, 
the other rein of the Highland bridle, and were 
equally fortunate, the garrison, consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty men, having yielded 
in a few d.sys. The success of the rebels in 
other sieges waa not equal to these first attempts. 
Fort-'Williani could not be taken, as its comnm- 
nioatvon was open by sea, and the Oastle of 
Blair rvas resolutely and successfully defended 
by Sir Andrew Agnew, a veteran of the Marl- 
borough school. But the ^aireqf the rebels 
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■were daily becoming more ominoiia of failure' 
and disaster. While the ]n-ince, who had e.stalir: 
lished his headquarters at Inverness, was di.s- 
trusting Lord George Murray, and quarrelling: 
with his military: proceedings, his troops were 
shut up within a barreiHli.striot ofthe lli.ghhuul.s, 
which they soon exhausted of food. T'o add to 
the difficultie.s of Charles the sea was lai clasc.‘l,y 
watched that he could receive little as.si.stance 
from irraucc. Gccasionally a shii) or two readied 
Aberdeen or Peterhead in safety, but the greater 
number failed, and the Pretendoruas i-ednced 
almost to his last louis-d’or. In coiisefiiience of 
this want of money he was obliged to pay his 
troops in meal or barley, and this, when they tried 
to convert it into money, Avent but a little Ava,y to' 
supply their wants.* Discontent and a mutin- 
ous sjurit Avevc the. consequonco ; the nicu sus- 
pected that their pay waa withheld bj>^ the. ofFi-, 
cers, and desertioms Avere becoming frequent. 
Nor Avei-e the foreigners, French and Spanish, 
in the service of the Pretender in a better- 
mood. KnoAving that by the laws of war their 
lives would he spared by the enemy, and sick 
of the rude lii’ing and privatioms of llioir Higli- 
land ciimpai,gn, they u-ere mui-e ea.ger to sur- 
render than to light, and only Avaited a decent 
opiiortunity to throw doAvn their arms. 

While these operations had been going on the 
Duke of Cumberland av.'us not idle. His army,, 
besides being plentifully siqiplied, had been re- 
inforced by .'jODO Hessian auxiliaries, .nid Lhesu 
bi.'ing distributed in garrisons over the .south of 
Scotland, he wa.s enabled to bring all his British, 
troo])s to act against the rebels. In Marcb,, 
the weather having become favouviible for 
military operations, he advanced more closely 
- apqii the insurgents, n,nd closed up the passes to 
' tlv^i LoAvlands to pirevent their escape or receiv- 
ing supplie.s of men and money, himself advanc- 
ing witli the bulk of his army and establishing; 
his lieadquarters at Aberdeen. There it Avasi 
hoped by the rebels that he AAmuld remaini 
during the summer, so that they .should have an 
opiiortunitj' of rallying and recruiting; but this 
hope Wits frustrated by hi.s departure on the 
8th of April from Aberdeen, His iiitontioji 
was to march to Inverne.ss, and there ofler battle, 
to the rebels; and as he proceeded along the 
coast Ills €army, wdiich amounted to 8000 foot: 
and 900 horse, was attended and supiplied by 
the fleet. This movement compelled the recall 
of all the Highland detachments to headquarters,- 
and tlie sieges they had undertaken were broken 
up. The duke pmoceeded first to Old Meldrimi, 
and afterwards to Banff, and here he gave ear- 
nest of the mcrcile® sjiirit in which his cam- 
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paigji WiiH to be conducted. . Two rebel spies, 
being takeHj one of tlieiji employed in marking 
tlie numbers of the I'oyal army by notoh^ upon 
a .stick, they were both hanged, one on a tree 
within the town and the other on the lidgOftree 
of a house a little out of the town, for want of a 
tree or gibbet.^ , Daily summary executions of 
this kind were taking, place, and both in the 
march and halt the duke’s com-se could be 
traced by the dead bodie.5 .sirspended on the 
way. The chapels of the Episcopal .Scots idso 
■were de.stroyed, as nurseries of Jacobitisiu and 
treason, Tims holding onward m his march, 
and still keeping the fleet and transports in 
sight, the duke arrived at Fochabers, on the 
right bank of the Spey,, where lie found a con- 
siderable force under the command of Lord 
John Drummond drawn up to oppose the royal 
army in crossing the river. Lord John had 
also raised a battery, the guns of which com- 
manded the ford, while along the hank of the 
Spey some of the best marksmen were stationed, 
who kneeling down fired across the river witli 
deadly precision. But the artillery of the duke, 
which was far more numerous as well as better 
served than that of the rebels, quickly silenced 
their battery and compelled them to retire. Hav- 
ing thus cleared the opposite bank the royal army 
crossed the Hpey in three divi-sionis, and although 
its water was deep and rapid and the ford 
navrow and slippery, they .effected the passage 
with no greater loiss than that of a dragoon and 
a woman, who fell from her horse and was 
drowned. Two days after they entered .Nairn, 
and beyond the town, some skirmishing occurred 
between the royal vanguard and the rear of the 
insurgents, but on the sudden arrival of Charles 
with his guard from Inverness to support the 
iattar the English vanguard retired. 

On that night (April 14th) Charles and his 
principal officers took up their cpiarters in Cul- 
loden House, the residence of President Forbes, 
while his troops lay upon the moor, where the 
heath served them for bedding and fuel, the 
night being very cold. On the morning of the 
Tiith, expecting an attack, they were drawn up 
in order, of battle on Drummossie .Muir, about 
a mile and a half to the south-efist of Culloden 
House. But as no enem.i d ii leil Lord Elclio 
and a party of horse was detached to ride for- 
ward and reoQiiuoitre, who came back with the 
intelligence that it was the Duke of Gnmber- 
liuid’s birth-day, and that his troops were cele- 
brating it at Nairn with feasting, drinking, and 
revelry. This news decided the Highlandei's 
in remaining where, they were instead of falling 
back upon Inverness; and, on a council of war 
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being hekb it was resolved to improve the oppor- 
tunity by making a . night attack on the nyal 
army, who, it waa judged, would be soundly 
asleep, and unguarded after a day of riotous 
fe.stival. It ivas an occasion not to Ixj neglected, 
as ])rovision3 had. become so scarce that <m that 
day oidy a biscuit had been served out to each 
man, and longer delay was tliought dangerous, 
as the starving army was glowing discontouted 
and rantinous. Not a few of the liighlandera, 
indeed, had gone to Inverness to get somothing 
to eat, and . wlieu followed hy their offlcuivs to 
bring them back had replied that they might 
shoot them if they pleased, but that they would 
not go back till they liml got some food. It 
was hoped, however, that the midnight surprise 
would be crowned with victory, and that vic- 
tory wouhl bring them everything. But hy 
this defection the evening march, which was 
appointed to commence. between six and .seven 
o’clock, was delayed till eight, and many sol- 
diers were gone in quest of food; who,se absence 
could be ill spared. Every precaution; how- 
ever, had been adopted to crown, the enterprise 
with success. The heather had been set on fire; 
to convey the idea tliat they w'ere still eiicamiied 
on the heath, and “Kiiig James the Eigluli,’’ 
was given them for their watchword. Tliey 
were ordered to march in the profound est' si- 
lence, in the attack, not to use their firearms, 
hut only their swords, dkks, and bayonets, aiicl 
whenever tliey observed a swelling or bulging 
in the falling tents, there they were to strike 
and thrust vigorously. The enemy wa.s to be 
attacked .in. front, flank, and rear at the same 
instant by three divisions of their army, the 
first of wliieh waa cominaiided by Lord George 
Murray, the second by Oharle.s and the Duke of 
Perth, and the third by Lord Jobii Drummond.' 

At eight o’clock in the evening, after several 
vexatious delays, this important night march 
commenced. The distance from Drnmniossie 
Muir toNairn was twelve miles hj' the regular 
road, hut the route which the rebels were aj)- 
pointed to take was considerably longer. The 
length of the way and the luoveinentsbf such 
large bodies was accompanied with such inipedk 
nients as could not be foreseen, and these began 
to. appear almost as soon as the march had com- 
menced. Even, the darkness of the night, which 
appeared friendly to their enterprise, was against 
them, as the guides occasionally lost their wayj 
so. i that van, centre, and rear often lost each 
other, and could not be reunited without freT 
quent halts/ Thus when two o’clock arrived} 
the hour at, which they were to euterin to action} 
theywere still more than four miles diatapt 
from Nairn; aud^ exhausted by their privatiouB, 
many the hardy Highlandersihad laid them- 
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selves down by the way, especially in the wood 
of Ivilravock, and could inarch no farther. It 
was decided by the principal officers that a sur- 
prise before daybreak, and with their army 
reduced to half its number, was no longer pos- 
sible. Hepburn of Keith, the enthusiast who 
had conducted Oluules into Holyrood House, 
endeavoured to urge tliem forward hy repre- 
senting that their broadswords would not be 
the worse of a little daylight, and that the red- 
coats would not have recovered from the effects 
of their debauch; but, witli this solitary excep- 
tion, it wiia unanimously judged better to re- 
trace tlieir steps to I)ruinnio.ssie Muir. Even 
while Hepburn was speaking the beating of a 
drum at tlieir outposts showed that the royal 
army, instead of being unguarded and asleep, 
was awake and ready to I'eceive them. It is 
also added that Cumberland himself was made 
aware of their design by spies in the rebel 
army, and bad got his men under arms in pre- 
paration for the attack. At all events it is 
certain that Lord George Murray was convinced 
of the utter hopelessness of the undertaking, 
and that the order to retreat was obeyed with 
greater alacrity than that to advance, as most 
of the rebels reached their encampment in less 
than three hours. ^ 

On their return, dispirited and disappointed 
hy this weary and unprofitable march, a council 
was called to consider what ought next to bo 
done. A speedy decision roust be formed, as 
Cumberland hud left Nairn between four and 
five o’clock in the morning, and was advancing 
against them with a superior army, fresh, well- 
fed, and vigorous, while their own provisions 
were so exhausted that even the prince himself, 
on his return from the night march, could get 
no better breakfast than a little bread and 
whisky. Lord George Murray suggested that 
they should fall back and take up a position 
upon the other side of the water of Nairn; and 
that having drawn the Duke of Cumberland 
thither, they should retre.at further back to the 
Eioautidu paase-s, where cav.alry could not act 
against them, and where tliey might protract 
the war at pleasure. But to such a retreat 
Charles was obstinately opposed, from .a fantastic 
principle of honour, that would not shun an 
enemy's challenge to battle, liowever unfavour- 
able the circuinstoncBS; and his views were con-' 
firmed by Sir Thomas Sheridan and the Preueh 
officers, who thought of nothing but Preston- 
pans and Falkirk, and believed that the High- 
landers would be victorious wherever Hiey 
fought,* But, indeed, a retreat was already 
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diffleidt for an army exhausted with hunger, 
and while at least one-third of their number 
were either dispersed in search of piovisions, 
or were lying despairing upon the moor for want 
of them. The advance of Cumberland made 
further discussion useless ; .and a Gaiucron, 
one of Loehiel’s lieutenants, who had been left 
asleep in Kilravock wood during the night 
march, came running at eiglit o’clock to (killoilen 
House, where Charles and Iiis chief oliit'ors were 
resting, and told them that tlic royal :a'in j was 
on its march. They instantly drew up their 
troops on a part of Culloden Muir that was half 
a mile distant from the place they bad previously 
occupied, their army extending in two lines, the 
right of which was composed of the Atbole 
brigade, the Stuarts, and several other clans, 
under the command of Lord George Murray; 
and the left, of the Macdonalds under Lord 
John Drummond. This arrangeineut provoked 
the indignation of the Macdonalds, as they had 
occupied the right wing during the whole w.ar, 
and had held that place of honour since the 
days of Kobert Bruce and the battle of Bannock- 
bnni,* Immediately behind the right of the 
first line were the two or three troops of cavalry 
whose horaes had not been knocked up by the 
retreat into tlie Highlands; and behind the right 
of the second line, upon a gentle euiiueuoe, was 
Chaiie.s himself, with the body of reserve con- 
sisting of Lord Kihn.'irnock’s regiment of foot 
guards, and about thirty horse, the miserable 
remains of two regiments of cavalry. 

At eleven o’clock, when these arrangements 
were completed, the Duke of Cumberlaiid’s army 
came in sight, and halted within hidf a mile of 
the rebel front rank. At first it had been his 
opinion that they would not await an encounter, 
but when he found them thus drawn up, his 
preparations for battle were made with readi- 
ness and skill. He drew up bis army in tliree 
lines, with his ciiv.alry on each wing, and be- 
tween every two regiments of the front line were 
placed two pieces of cannon, himself taking up 
ins position between the firat and second lines. 
In some measure to neutralize the terrible effects 
of a Highland charge, in which the claymore 
and target were still more than a match for the 
bayonet, be bad directed his soldiers to thrust 
not .at the man directly opposite, but at him 
who fronted his right h.and comrade, and thus 
.attack the side that w.as unprotected by a tar- 
get.* LLaving completed his arrangements, tVje 
duke addressed his army in one of those brief 
and homely, but aiiiraating 8pee(!be.s, which go 
so directly to the heart of every soldier on the 
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battle-field. If there was auy niaa of them, he 
said, who was reluctant or afraid to fight, let 
him go ill God’s name; for his own part, he 
would rather face the enemy with 1000 deter- 
mined men at his back, than with 10,000, a 
tithe of whom were lukewarm. His speech was 
received with huzzas and cries of “Flanders! 
Flanders ! ” As it was now nearly one o’clock 
it was proposed that the attack should be de- 
ferred until the army had dined, but the duke 
more wisely resolved to avail himself of the 
present readiness and enthusiasm. “No,” he 
replied to the proposal, “ they will fight more 
actively with empty bellies; and besides, it 
would be a had omen. You remember what a 
bad dessert they got to their dinner at Falkirk.” 

The battle was commenced by the rebels with a 
cannonade, but their guns were so ill served and 
unskilfully pointed that they did little execution. 
At first this fire could not he answered, as the 
duke’s artillery, in crossing soft, boggy ground 
within five or six hundred paces of the rebels, 
etuok fast in the swamp, with the homes that 
drew it, upon which the soldiers, slinging their 
firelocks, dragged the cannon across the bog. 
They then answered the lire of the rebels with 
such accuracy and deadly effect, that the cannon- 
balls made lanes through the Highland regi- 
ments. As the right flank of the rebels, at 
which this cannonade was directed, was pro- 
tected by an old stone-wall, it was the wish of 
Cumberland to provoke them from their favour- 
able position into the plain, and his wishes were 
gratified : impatient of the havoc made in their 
ranks by the royal artillery, the Highlanders in 
the first line clamoured to he led to the attack, 
and before Lord George Murray could give his 
assent, the right wing and centre of the rebel 
army, raising an angry yell, came on like a 
mountain torrent, hoping to silence the artillery 
by a sudden overwhelming charge. It was an 
awful moment of suspense; the charge might 
have been as successful as it was terrible, but 
its fury in the first instance wiis somewhat 
checked by a heavy discharge of grapeshot, 
accompanied with volleys of musketry. This 
staggered the Highlanders, hut only for a mo- 
ment; they recovered, rushed on, and charged 
with such fury that two regiments in the front 
line were broken through by the onset. But 
here their course was fatally arrested. Fore- 
seeing the likelihood of such a charge, the duke 
had strengthened and advantageously posted 
his second line, which was draw'ii up three deep, 
the front rank kneeling, the second stooping 
forward, and the third standing upright; they 
reserved their fire till tlie Highlanders were 
close upon them, when they opened with such 
a heavy and close volley, that the ground was 


covered in an instant with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded. After this the torn ranks 
of the rebels could no longer rally and reunite, 
for the royal troops, following up their advan- 
tage, closed upon them while they were a con- 
fused mass, and struck them down or drove 
them off the field. Many duniwassals and 
some of their best and bravest chiefs were tlie 
victims of this fatal onset; Maclaghlau was 
killed and trodden under foot, and Lochiel, who 
fell wounded, was cam-led off by two heuclimen. 
This was tlie deciding event of the action, for 
all that followed was an unavailing resi.stance 
or scarcely more availing flight. 'Whilo the 
rebel right and centre were thus all hut de- 
stroyed, affairs were scarcely more hopeful with 
their left. The MacdonaM.s, offeuded at being 
placed there instead of the right, took their 
station in moody silence; and altliough tlie Duke 
of Perth, who was also placed there, exhorted 
them to act with their wonted valour, assuring 
them that in this case they would convert the 
left wing into the right, and that he would in 
future call himself a Macdonald, his exhortation 
was useless. It was equally in vain that their 
gallant chief, Keppoeh, set them the example, 
by advancing against the enemy accompanied 
by a few of his kinsmen ; they looked coldly on, 
although they saw him brought down and mor- 
tally wounded by several musket shots, while 
his anguish at their conduct was so deep, that 
he exclaimed with his dying voice, “ My God ! 
have the children of my tribe forsaken mel” 
After the defeat of the right wing, which the 
Macdonalds .seemed to witness with satisfaction, 
they fell back in good older upon the second 
line. The left wing was still unbroken, hut its 
chances every moment were becoming more 
desperate, as Cumberland’s cavalry in pursuing 
the fugitives was closing npon their rear, in- 
creasing the hazard of their retreat. In the 
meantime, Charles, from the little eminence on 
which he had taken his station, had witnessed 
the failure of the charge and the i-out of his 
ar-my with Mtoniahment; all was so different in 
itsresults from the similar proceeding at Prestou- 
pans and Falkirk, that he could seiu'cely believe 
the testimony of his own eyes; and he was only 
recalled from Ilia trance of bewilderment by 
Lord Elcho, who, spurring up to the spot, con- 
jured the prince to place himself at the head of 
the left wing and lead it to a fresh charge, by 
which his army might he rallied and the dis- 
asters of the day retrieved. It was a desperate 
expedient which nothing but a mere chance 
could have made successful, hut such chances 
were notnnfrequent in Highland warfare. The 
conduct of Charles on this occasion has been 
variously represented; according to some, he 
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sliowed 110 disinclination to the attempt, until 
O'SulIivau and Shoridiiu seized his horse by the 
biiille, and led him by compulsion from the 
field. The other account, as given by Lord 
Elcho himself, which seems more worthy of 
belief, repre.sents Oharlus :ui refusing his pro- 
posal, upon which his lordship, calling him an 
Italian coward and scoundrel, swore that he 
would never sci'vo him or speak to him again. 
It is added tliiit Jilcho kejit his word so well, 
that he would never consent to see tlluii'les 
again; and that in tlieir exile he was wont to 
leave Paris as .soon as the Young Pretender had 
entered it* The second line and left wing of 
the rebels, thus left to tlieiuselves, and, pressed 
by tlie wboh) royal army, broke off in two divi- 
siuiia and retreated, the one. to Inverness and 
the other to EuLhven in Badenoch. Such was 
the close of the battle of C'ullodeii, in which the 
Duke of Cumberland, with an army mustering 
between .seven and eight Ihonsaud men in ex- 
cellent condition, defeated about half the num- 
ber of starved and exhausted Highhuiders, 
Thus the latter, in the midst of their nnexarupled 
mi.senc;s that followed, emdd console theniselves 
in the thouglit that no lionour had been lost in 
their defeat, and that tliey bad done all that 
brave and true men could accomplish. Had 
ivc and steadfast, there 
no battle of Cullodeu, 
have terminated in a glorious 
victory. About 1000 of the rebel army fell, of 
whom the greater part were struck down in the 
piivsnit; fourteen .stand of their colours were 
and all their baggage and 
hole loss to tlie royal army 
ud missinff. was estimated 

cave of the Duke of Ciunberlaud 
the victory was to pursue the fngitivi 
as to prevent them from rallying, and utterly to 
extirpate the robellioiis spirit of the Highliuids 
in a dologe of fire and blood. In the pursuit of 
the fugitives the dragoons, who had. lost so much 
military reimtatiou since their first flight at C'olt- 
bi’idgCjiiow attempted to letrieve their chavaeter 
by an indiscriminate caitiago of the flying enemy, 
and they signalized their courage and zeal by fol- 
lowing the chase to within a jnile of Inveruoas. 
Tlie duke also sent out flying detachments 
every direction to arrest the fugitives and. reduce 
the rebellious districts to submission. Ills pro- 
ceedings immediately after tlie battle were a 
bitter foretaste of wlpit tlie Higlilauds at large 
to expect from the conqueiw, and speh 
for hiui the title of “ Cumberland the 


as their native rocks. The wmunded. rebels in 
Culloden .were allowed to lie tlie whole day on 
the field nneared for, and on the following day 
moat of those who survived were put to deatli 
in cold Mood. Some were dragged out of hovels 
r from among the bushes into which they had 
rawled for shelter, and were either deliboratoly 
shot ordesjiatched witlitliebutt-endaof muskets. 
A.single farm building in which twenty wounded 
rebels had concealed themselves was set on lire, 
and with all its helpless inmates was liurnt to 
the ground.^ To ensure tbefulfilnieut of military 
justice and desti'uctioii the duke made Fort-Au, 
gustus his headquarters, and all round this uiit 
loi'tuii.'ite centre of dLsaffectiou the country was 
laid waste, the houses plundered or burnt, and 
the cattle driven away, while women and children 
perished of hunger. It adds to tho misery of the 
narrative that in many cases these helple.ss crea^ 
tures wore to be seen following the march of tho 
plunderers and entreating to have for. their food 
tho blood and offal of their own ciiUlu on which 
the soldiers were banqueting. By tlie,se merciless 
processes, which the duke called “ a little bloods 
lotting,”-’ tho fever of .Iligbland .liUiol)iti.sm was 
cured, and the patient exlnuisted beyond the 
power of doing hurl. 'I'hus matters went on till 
■Inly, when Cumberland returned to Edinburgh, 
and afterwards repaij-ed to Loudon. In propor- 
tion to the craven dismaj’’ of the goveniineut at 
the mai-cli of the Highlanders to Derby was the 
reaction of triumph produced by the battle of 
Ciillodetx ; it was called a great and glorious viov 
tory, although little glory eau be found in the 
achiovenient. A pension of ,1120,(100 a year was 
voted to the duke and his heirs, and tho freedom 
of many corporations wore showered upon him to 
welcome him on his return. But while tlie suc- 
cessful soldier was thus rewarded, the patriotic 
atatesmau by whose sagacity and aelf-saoriflces 
the rebellion had beeii ciroum.sci'ibed witliin 
narrow limits and prepared for its easy over- 
throw w*>s overlooked,. We allude to .Lord -pre- 
sident Forbes of Culloden. . He had shut up 
Lovat withiu his harmless neutrality, and pre- 
vented several powerful chiefs from joining the 
Pretender; and even when theill-ad vised govern- 
ment was refusing him the neoe.ssary .supplies 
for securing the pacification or reducing tlie ro- 
belliou of the Highland.^, until it required money 
to a hundredfold the amount for its suppression, 
he had been obliged to draw upon his own per- 
sonal resources until his means were expended 
and Ids estate impoverished. Wlien ho apjiealcd 
to the clemency of the conqueror in behalf of tho 
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misguided insurgetita, and spoke of the authority 
of : law aud their claims to a legal trial, Cumber- 
land replied coniemptuoualy, “ What laws? I 
will make a brigade giVe laws.’' In like manner, 
when he appealed to government for the repay- 
ment of the sums lie had advanced in its service, 
his demands were neglected, and he died soon 
after in comparative poverty, and without tlie 
prospect of restitution.^ 

Wo must now turn to the unfortunate Charles 
himself, as he stood on the field of battle and 
witnes.sed the de.struction of his last hopes. Had 
he but possessed a tithe of the Brnee’s: spirit, 
whose steps he professed to follow, all might not 
yet have been lost ; aud by a last decisive charge 
he might either have regained the day or at least 
have .secured a safe retreat and the means of pro- 
tractiiig the war. Even at the worst he. would 
have died with the character of a hero instead of 
living to be branded as a coward and hunted as 
a fugitive, with the chance of being captured aud 
made a public spectacle and derision. But 
nothing of the kind seemed at th.<it time to be 
in his thought.s. His chief object Wiis pei’sonal 
safety for the moment, and to secure this, after 
ca’osaing the Nah-n at the ford of Falie, about 
three miles from, the field of battle, he next 
dh’BCted his course to Gortuleg, accompanied by 
his chief advisers, Sheridan, Sullivan, and Hay. 
At Gortuleg that hoary traitor Lovat was at 
present residing, aud we may imagine with 
what a tln’obbing heart he was awaiting the 
issue of a battle on which all his fine-spun 
schemes were suspended, aud which was either 
to nudce him or mar him beyond recovery. In 
this state tlie following vision, so graphically 
painted by Sir Wtdter Scott, suddenly broke 
upon him, and filled him with consternation: — 
“A lady; who, when a girl, was residing in 
Lord Lovat’s family, described to us the unex- 
pected appearance of Prince Charles and his 
•flying attendants. The wild, desolate vale on 
which slie was gazmg with indolent composure 
was . at once so suddenly filled with horsemen 
riding furiomsly towfU'd.s the castle, that, im- 
pressed with tl'ie belief that they were fames, 
wlio, according to Highland tradition, are 
visible to men only from one twiidde of the 
eyelid to another, she strove to refrain fi’om 
the vibration which she believed would occa- 
sion tbe strange and magni-ficent ajjparition to 
become invisible. To Lord Lovat it brought: 
a certainty more dreadful than the presence of 
fairies or even demons. The tower on which 
he hiid depended had fallen to crush him, and 
he only met the Chevalier to exchange mutual 


1 Culloflen Papers. The preaWeiit died on Deceinher 
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condolences.” After resting and partaking of 
some refreshment Charles continued his flight 
to Glengarry's castle of Invergarry, where he 
arrived early on the morning of tbe 17tb, but; so 
utterly exliau.sted tliat he and his party could 
only tlirow themselve.s on the floor in their clot lies. 
In the mewitirne Euthven, which was the chief 
rallying-iioint of the Highlandensafter the battle 
of Ciillodeu, already mustered 1301) fugitives, 
while there was the prospect of an hourly in- 
crease; and, elated by this promise, the uii^ 
daunted Lord George Mim-ay sent off a mes^ 
senger to Charles with the tidings and an invi- 
tation to come and luit himself at the head of 
this forloru hope. He suggested that they 
might still maintain a summer caiupaign and 
guerrilLu warfare among the hills, where regular 
troops could not easily reach tlieiii or act against 
them, and support themselves until a favour- 
able change of circumstances or the arrival of 
iissktance from France might enable them to 
I resume the oftensive. But Charles was so utterly 
dispirited by his defeat as to be incapahle of sym- 
pathizing u'ith such bold measures, and in his 
answer, after thanking these faithful adherents 
for the bravery they had .shown and their oon- 
tinxied attachment to his cause, he advised them 
to disperse and shift for themselves until a better 
opportunity should present itself. This discour- 
aging answer sufficed to break up the rendezvous 
.at Euthven, and from that moment the rebelliori 
was completely extinguished. 

The chief object of Charles was now to secure 
his escape from the Idugdom, and as every jiuss 
and outlet was guarded, and every district 
watclied, wliile a reward of .£3(),()0() was pro- 
claimed for his apprehension, escape aoaroely 
seemed ])o.ssible. Chmranald, in whose country 
he had taken shelter, pi'opo.sed to build huts for 
him in the woods, in which he and his attendants 
might find safety and accommodation until the 
means had beau found of piissingoverto Fiuuce; 
hut the prince, conceiving such a project too 
dangerous, was impatient to pass; over to the 
Isles, where he thought the pursuit would be 
: less urgent, with greater facilities to escape. Ha 
•accordingly set off in a boat accompanied by 
Sulliv.an, Macdonald, a priest, and one or two 
attendants, but was driven by stress of weather 
into Benbecula, where for three days he found 
no better shelter than a hnt that was neither 
wind nor water tight, and no better food than' 
oatmeal and water. From Benbecula he was 
conveyed by the chief of Clanranald to a tem-- 
porary dwelling called the Forest- house, in South 
Tliat, where he might either escape among tbe 
mountains or by the sea, a boat being kept in 
readiness' for the purpose; and here he amused 
himself for several weeks in shooting defer oiT 
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wild fowl, until tlie pm-aueva had doaed upon 
him both by land and water. General Campbell, 
who had swejJt the Isles in que-st of the fugitive, 
landed at last in South Gist ; tlie Macdonalds 
and Macleods of Skye, wliase wavering loyalty' 
the prince’s disasters liad confirmed, as.si.sted 
Ilampbell in the pursuit; the coaata were sur- 
.rounded with miiaers, and the ferries with 
guards, while every boat and article that could 
float w.as secured, and no nuu) allowed to leave 
the island without a passport. It wius at thi.s 
cri.sLs, when laud and water, and even air was 
watched, and when all exit seemed impossible, 
•that the deus ex- machiua entered upon the scene 
in the person of Flora M.acdonald. Tliis heroic 
young wotnan, a relation of the chief of Clan- 
ranald, having been introduced to Chwle.s, wiua 
so deeply moved by his forlorn condition, and 
the dangers that beset him, that she resolved at 
every risk to lierself to procure his o.scapo. The 
.prince was therefore transformed into a woman, 
Retty Burke hy name, an excolleut .spinster of 
flax, who had been recormuanded to .Flora as a 
servant on account of her skill in that useful 
household art, and whom she was going to take 
to her native island of Skye; and she easily yiro- 
oured a pa9.sport from her stepfather, wli.o tlien 
happened to be in South Uist, in which passport 
Betty Burke was especially included. It was 
full time, that they should be stirring, for while 
Charles attired hr his female disguise was meet- 
ing Flora on the sea-shore, to concert measures 
for their departure, General Camphell and his 
assistants were searching Clanranald’s house in 
quest of the prince. On tlie next morning, hav- 
ing parted with all liis attendants, the prince 
find Flora set sail in a shallop for the island of 
Skye; but the boatmen, having mistaken their 
fjoursc owing to a thick fog, rowed .so near the 
shore that they came within reach of a party of 
Slaelaoda, who discharged their muskets at them 
but without doing any mischief. After a very 
perilous voyage, in which the pumuit of enemies 
was more to be feared than the daiigera of waves 
and tempests, the fugitives lauded on the 29th 
nf June at Moydhslat, from which place Flora 
Macdonald seut back the boat to South Uist, 
.and had the prince conducted to the bouse of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald. Here the prince, 
having thrown off his disguise which hiul now 
become known to the pursuers, bade farewell to 
the faithful woman who had so well di.scharged 
her task, and reaiuued his precarious flight by 
passing, over to the small island of Baasay. 

Although Charles was thus extricated from 
one danger by means that were almost mira- 
oulous, his risks, instead of being ended, were 
multiplied at every step. Into the.se, however, 
which were more perilous and adventurous, as 


•well as attended with sliarper privation.^ Ilian 
those of Charles II. after ilic batlle of IVor- 
cester, we have no design pm-tieularly to enter. 
From the islands he was hunted to the m.aln- 
Iii.nd, and from the west Highlands to Ro-ss- 
■shire, seeing, wherev'cr he turned, the nilnod 
houses and dosohite, eouditiou of the faithful 
adherents of his cause, and finding the difliculty 
of eluding tho.se pursuers, whose eagerness the 
reward set upon his head had sharjieued, bucom- 
ing more and more serious. The hunger, the 
privations, tlie toil, the sleoplessiie.ss during this 
pumuit, in wliieli he was luiuted like a partridge 
upon tile moimtains, had such a startling ro- 
semhlance to those which the ancestors of his 
royal house had inflicted upon the Covenanters, 
as might serve too appositely to point a moral. 
From the.se distresaes it is more agreoahle to 
turn to the kindness of those simple mouu- 
tainoem who Wiitchcd for Inm. jirotected liim, 
and ministered to his necessities. Neither the 
temptation of tlie reward for Ins apprehension 
eoukl iillnro nor tlie puni.sliiueiits denouneed 
for favouring him deter them ; and at ouu time 
seven sheep-stealers, whose residence was a cave, 
received liim into their dreary' home, obtained 
for him food and raiment by plundering tho.se 
who more abounded in such neecssaries, anJ 
entertained and sheltered him in their best 
manuev during live weeks. .It is said, also, that 
when Charles, impatient of his long confine- 
ment, or wishing for hetter society, began to 
inquire what gentlemen resided in the neigh- 
bourhood, they suspected that liis purpose was 
to leave them, and employed the following uu- 
answerable arguments to dissuade him. If any 
of themselves betrayed the prince no one would 
afterwai-ds asisocijite with them or converse witlj 
them, so that they must leave the country. On 
the other hand auoh a reward as ii30,00(l wa.s 
an immense iiulucemeut to a poor gentleman, 
who could retire with the money to Edinburgh 
or London, where he woidd find jdeuty of people 
to live with him and eat his meat and drink his 
wine.* This common-sense repre.sentation was 
irresistible, and Charles submitted to hi.s con- 
finement, while their plans to make it move 
tolerable were sometimes sufficiently grotesque. 
On a pa,rticular occasion one of them, after a 
long journey for the purpo.se, brought hack for 
the prince one of the choicest dainties he had 
ever heard of — it was alittlecakeof gingerbread! 
An incident before this time hud occurred that 
is said to have abated the ardour of pursuit. 
A certain gentleman named Mackenzie, who had 
been one of the prince’s oflioer.s, and somewhat 
resembled him in face and figure, was .shot hy 
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a party of soldiers while the puranit was at the 
hottest; and, from his dying exclamation, it was 
thought that he was no other than the Pre- 
tender himself. His head was cut oif and carried 
to the Duke of Cumberland, who took it to 
London in his own carriage as a trophy. Such 
is the story upon w’hich much romance has been 
constructed, but a,s it was, it seems to have faci- 
litated the means for the deliverance of Charles 
from close pursuit and his final esc,ape to the 
Continent.' 

On leaving the cave of tlie kind freebooters 
Charles was conducted to a place called Mel- 
lanauir in Badeuoch, where the “gentle Lochiel” 
ajid Cluny were lui'ldng in a concealment ap- 
pi’opriately called “ the Cage,” that was in the 
face of a high rugged mountain, and rendei’ed 
difiicult alike of dtsoovery and access by the 
stones, crovioe.s, and scattered wood interspersed 
round its access. Here the wanderings of the 
princely adventurer ware in danger of being 
abruptly terraihatecl by his best friends. When 
Charles and his guides were approachiug the 
C!,age its inmates were alarmed by this advance 
of five armed men; and supposing that this was 
a party come to apprehend them, Lochiel, who 
was unable to escape, having been lamed by bis 
wound at the battle of Culloden, resolved to re- 
ceive the new-comers with a discharge of mus- 
ketry. His party accordingly was quickly ar- 
ranged, and all were in i-eadiness to fire, when 
their supposed enemy was discovered to be no 
other than the prince himself. It was a joyful 
meeting, and after his long abstinence a few 
collops, hastily dressed with butter in a sauce- 
pan and eaten with a silver spoon, was such a 
luxury, that Charles exclaimed, “Now, gentle- 
men, I live like a prince!” after residing for 
some time in the Cage, which was so ingeniously 
construote'd that it seemed half-smspeiided in the 
air, and was concealed like a bird’s nest by the 
surrounding thicket, the fugitives learaed that 
two French vessels expressly sent for their de- 
liverance had anchored in Lochnanua. This 
joyful intelligence set the fugitive.? again in 
motion, and Charles, acoompa.nied by Lochiel, 
Colonel Hoy Stewart, and the chief of Locbgarry, 
went to Borrndalo, which they reached in two 
days, by travelling only during the night ; and 
on the 20th Sept, he embarked with a hundred 
of his followers, who at the tidings had repaired 
to the spot, iind were anxious to escape. It was 
a singular ooincidenoe, that the Hap-py Pri- 
vateer of Morlaix, which oan-ied Charles from 
Scotland, belonged to Walsh, by whom the 
expedition to its shores had been originally 
equipped, and that the place of embarkation 
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was the same at which he had been landed four- 
teen months before.*'* Thus tenniiuiteil an ad- 
venture which rashness had planned and in- 
capacity conducted, but which seenie<l more than 
on the point of succeeding; and which all 
Euroj)e r-egarded with wonder on account of the 
valour of its supporters and the weakness and 
pusillanimity of its head. Had Charles been 
a hero in earnest such an enteiprise, if it had 
not been crowned with suoee.sa, woidd at least 
have fallen with dignity, and his name would 
have been commemorated among those illus- 
trious of past ages wlioae renowm failure cannot 
diminish. 

, Altliongh the career of the Fretunder, so far 
as Britain is concerned, had ended, such de- 
votedness was preserved by his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, and such wishes and hopes for his retm'ii, 
that a short glance at his after history may be 
necessary for the completeness of the. narrative. 
On setting sail from Lochnanua the Happy 
Privateer was so fortunate in a thick fog as tO‘ 
sail through the midst of the English fleet un- 
detected, .and arrive in safety near Morlaix on 
the 29th of September; and at Paris Charles 
was received with great sympathy, while the 
French populace received him at the opera as 
the fitting object of their applause. But his 
political influence w.ns gone, and his successive 
applications to the courts of Fr.ance, Spain, and 
Prussia for means to resume his enterprise were 
coldly received and disregarded. To add to his. 
other disappointments his only brother Henry, 
with the conctirreiice of his father, entered the 
church in 1747 and became a cardinal, by whiob 
the chances of perpetuating the Stuart line 
were moat iniiterially diminished. As his fur- 
ther .stay in P.aris after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle would have tended to interrupt the 
harmony between Fi-ance and England, the 
Fi'ench court was desirous to be rid of him, and 
for this purpose proposed that he should bake 
up his residence in Switzerland, where a revenue 
.and eateblislmient would he assigned to him 
sufficient for his recognized rank as Prince of 
Wales; but to this proposal Charles not only 
turned a deaf ear, but refused to leave Paris. 
As force w.as necess.ary for his ejection from the 
capital, he was seized one evening by the guards 
while repairing to the opera, hound hand and foot, 
as he always carried arms .about him to oppose 
such an attempt, and after a few days of close 
confinement in the state prison of Vincennes, 
was c.arried to the frontier of Savoy and set free 
to wander at lai-ge in .any country but France.* 
After this rough dismissal, and a short stay 
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whicli lie made at Aviguon, lie travelled for , 
Rijveral years iiidognito, and without tidvertisiug I 
Iiis frieud.s of liisi whereabouta, .so that some- 
tinitvs he was heaid of in Holland, sometiiuea 
in German}", .and soraetimo,s aven in Piiria; and 
tlifire were eurioiia runioiir.s of Ins having paid 
two visits to lingland in ITSO and 1753. But 
still worse for Ida royal jmispeets than the 
apathy of eomta was the deterioration whieh 
had tnlcen idace in hia own jicrsonal character. 
His liercclitiu'y selti.shness had assuniei.1 tlie 
form of a .sordid love of money, and tvliile he 
allowed his faithful followers, who had lost 
all for his ,s;d<e, to starve, he kept hi.s hoarded 
loiiiK-iror.s carefully locked in hia strong-box. 
Another habit still more repulsive was his iii- 
teniperance in drinking. In his wanderings 
in the Highlands, after the. battle of Cullo- 
den, it freiptently happened that the chief and 
indeed only means of refreslnnent and .sus- 
tenance was whisky; but the use of such stiniu- 
lanta became a habit, and. the acuoinplisbed 
prince of Holyrood, the wonderful hero of the 
campaign of 1 745-4(1, had degenerated into a 
sot. Hia domestic arr.augeiuents kept jiace with 
Jiis other faults and infatuations. Among his 
itnstre.ssoa to whom Im had .attached himself in 
Scotland was a certain iMiss Walkinshaw, for 
whom ha sent some yetirs after his return to 
the Oontinent, and to this lady he intrusted 
all his political secrets and the correspondence 
he kept up with his adherents in Britain. As it 
was known, however, that her .sister was house- 
keeper of the dowager princess of Wales, it was 
suspected she was in the pay of the English 
ministry ; and, alarmed for the cause of the prince 
and their own pe,rsomd safety, his J acohitu cor- 
respondents in Bvitivin sen't one of their number 
to him to hitimate tlie.ir apprehensions, and re- 
quo.st that Miss Walkinsh.aw should bo removed 
from liis society. In this interview the gentle- 1 
man used every argument bnt in v.atn ; the i 
Stuart lu-iJe aud impatience of advice was as i 
strong with tlie fallen jirinco in his exile as it , 
could have been Iiad he been seated on the 
throne of the three kingdoms; and he answered 
proudly that although lie did not care for the 
kdy, and could part from her without regret, 
he would not be coiniselled or directed in hia 
conduct by any mortal man, and that he would 
rather endure the utter ruin of his intereste 
than abate one jot of his pi-incely independent 
rights. Finding that all reasoning on the sub- 
ject was hopeless, the agent of the party took 
leave of him with tliese indigmaut, words: 
“ What can your fainily have done, sir. Urns to 
draw down the vengeance of heaven on every 
branch of it through so many ages?” When, he 
returned with the account of this interview the 
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Jacobite leaders, indignant at this rejection of 
their reasonable demands, and regarding all 
further' efforts in hia cause as hopeless, recon- 
ciled themselves to the government. ‘ 

On the death of the Old Pretender in 1706 
Charles became reconciled l.o his brother the 
cardinal, and after a long delay he eonsmiled to 
submit to marriage in the hope of perpetuating 
his royal claims to the British crown. Ai'oord- 
ingly, in 1773, when he was ilfly-two year.-, of 
age, with a frame comsiderably bent as if from 
old age, with a face red and bloated, and eyes 
that were dull and .sleepy, the effects of his in- 
i temperate habits, he married the Princess Louisa 
i of Stolberg, who was only in her twentieth 
I year. But marriage came too late to reclaini 
1 him, and after a life of unhappy union for eight 
years his wife eiojml %vith her lover, Count 
Alfieri, the celebrated Italian dr.amatic jioet. 
After this event the Pretender’s natural daugh- 
ter, wlioin ho had by Mias Wiiikiii.sha\v, and, 
whom he cnnohled with the title of Unohess of 
Albany, took the charge of hia eatahli.'ihinent, 
while Charles, now sunk into dotage, dovoled 
himself to the study of astrological propliecies, 
and boarded money for a faeah expedition to 
Brikiiu, which he still regarded as no irnpo.ssible 
event.^ But it is time to drop the curtain upon 
tliis picture of degriided and fallen Benility in 
one who had once been .so brilliant and so be- 
loved. At tlie beginning of 17H8, and in the 
7(il.h year of bis age, he was struck with jirira- 
[ lysis whieh in a few days proved fatal, and hia 
I body lies interred xnidotr the magniiieent dome 
of St. Peter’s at Home. Thus tire il luBtrioua rat® 
of Stuarts passed away, leaving their rights of 
lineal descent, as well as the throne itself, to the 
house of Hanover. 

itesuming the regular thread of the narrative 
we return to the course of events which sig- 
n.'dized the suppression of the rebellion. After 
C.iunberland Iiad .•iceoniphshed his merciless work 
in the Eigiilaiids, the .summary e.xecutioris by 
tlie sword were to be superseded by the foima 
of the law and by leg.al trial and .suntenee; but 
still, instead of being a merciful ebange, it was 
a gleaning of the harvest whieh war had reaped. 
The prisons of England and Scotland were filled 
with victirns awaiting their doom, and the holds 
of several war- vessels and transports were packed 
as closely as African slave-ships with tlioso who 
were de.stiued to the secondary jninishnient of 
transportation. .But in such a clo.se crowding 
of human beings the usiud diseases rose bolh in 
the shi))R and prisons, whieh made no (li,stiiic- 
tiou between the oi’iminals and their keepers, 
I Ur. King’s Ancaloln. 

“ Despiilcli ot .Sir Horace Mann, SOtli Novcralrar, 
(luotod liy Lord Molum from tlie MW. 
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tlie victora and tlie vanqliisliedj liUt swept tliem 
off in one eommon doom.^ An instance of this 
merciless and siimmary justice was afforded at 
Garlisle, where fonr hundred Scottish prisoners 
were thrust into a j.ail scarcely large enough for 
forty. A. speedy jail delivery being necessary 
the. common men wei’e allowed to cast lots, one 
in twenty to he tried and hanged, 'and the rest 
to be transported to the We.st India plantations 
without the delay of a trial. The more formal 
processes of law were preceded by a manifest 
breach of the articles of Union; for the Scottish 
prisoners, instead of being tried in Scotland, 
where it was feared that their punishment 
would be too lenient, were removed for trial to 
England, ■where the partiality was wholly in an 
opposite direction. Among the iirst that suf- 
fered was Colonel Townley, the commander of 
the Manchester regiment. He was hanged on 
Kwnniugtou Common 'svitli all the horrid accom- 
paniments denounced on the crime of higii trea- 
son, and eight of bis officers and men were simi- 
larly executed at the same jdace. .In many other 
towns the work of trial and execution ■went on 
with similar activity, and eighty heads of traitors 
set up in various parts of the north wm-ned the 
inhabitants of what they might expect iii any 
fresh attempt of rebellion. But the prtblic ap- 
petite which fed and thrived upon these honi- 
ble exhilntions was not to be satisfied with in- 
ferior victims, and there were leaders of the 
conspiracy in store to gratify the public craving. 
The Eiirl of Kiltnarnook had been taken pri- 
soner 'at Culloden, Lord Balmerino had been 
captured soon after, and the-se noblemen, with 
the Earl of Cromarty and Lord Macleod, were 
■sent to London in May to abide their trial. 
Stirii'iig of Keir was apprehended in a Dutch 
ship in the Clyde and lodged in Dumbarton 
Castle. The worst of them all, and the one 
most worthy of pnuishmeut— Eraser of Lovat, 
was also among the captured. After his parting 
interview with Charles, and finding that all w.as 
lost, be caused himself to be canned, being too 
■old and frail to walk, to an island in Lochmorar; 
and tliere, surrounded by ii guard of his armed 
clansmen, and confiding in the difficulties of ac- 
cess to his place of concealment, he ho.asted that 
lit; could defy the utmost power of King George 
to take him. But in tliis instance, also, ha over- 
I'eached himself^, for a party of sailor's and 
soldiers having been landed from a king’s ship 
upon the island, found him after a careful search 
concealed between two feather beds, and lying 
nigh the side of the lake with his strong-box 
beside him.“ Other arrthors of the rebellion, 

1 Eay'f! Hislorir, tetter of Jficolson, Bishop of Carlisle, to 
Ardibisliop Wiiile, .Sir Henry Ellis’s CoUeotioii. 

2 Scott Magazine, r747, p. 014, 


although they did not die on the scalMd, had 
scarcely a more enviable fate. Tlie Manpiis of 
Tullibardine, who was attacked in his fiight by 
sickueaa, and obligeil to give himseif up to his 
I pursuers, wa.s sent prisoner to London and soon 
after died in the Tower. The titular .Duke of 
Perth got on board a French ship waiting on 
the west coast, hut died before he readied the 
I (Miitineiit from disease, fatigue, and disappoint- 
ment. As for Murray of Broughton, who during 
I the rebellion had officiated as the Pretender’.s 
secretary, lie too was apprelieiided, and he only 
escaped the death of a traitor, wiiich he iiad de- 
served more than the rust, by tiinirng king’s 
evidence against tliein. 

The trials .a.nd executions of nohle personages 
were now conducted with remorseless vigour, 
and of tlie.se none were .so unfair, or excited so 
much synipathy,as the trial and death of (.!liarle.s 
Radcliife. He had been mt, as it was teinied, 
with his brotlier tho Earl of Derweniwater in 
the rebellion of 1715, and like him had been 
taken prisoner, tried, and sentenced ; but he 
had escaped the block by Iweakiiig prison and 
flying to the Continent. Being lately captured 
on hoard a French vessel bringing arms and 
supplies to the Young Pretender, instead of 
being subjected to a fresh trial he was con- 
demned upon his old sentence passed thirty 
years before. It w.'is in vain he objected that he 
was a subject of France and held a conuriisaion 
from the French king; his plea was overruled 
and an application for delay disregarded, and 
he underwent his sentence on Tower Hill with 
the greatest fortitude. 

On the 23th of July the Earls of Cromarty 
aird Kilma,i'nock and Lord Balmerino, having 
claimed their jitivileges, were brought before 
the peers hr Westmiuster Hall. It w.as a solemn 
.and imposing spectacle. Three parts of the hall 
were inclosed with galleries and hung with 
scaiiet, and 139 lords were preserrt. Kilrirarnoek 
.and Cromarty pleaded guilty, and threw them- 
selves on the king’s mercy; but the old Lord 
Balmerino pleaded not guilty, and took excep- 
tions to the indictment. He proposed to dis- 
prove it by showing that he was not present at 
the siege of Carlisle, being, on the contrary, ten 
miles distairt from the pl.ace; but his objection 
was overruled, and a few witnesses being exam- 
ined, proved that he had entered Carlisle at the 
head of a regiment of horse with his sword 
drawn, although not on the day specified in the 
indictment. He was then found guilty, and 
■sent hack to the Tower. During the whole 
trLal the old man’s jocrrlarrty W'as irrepresBible. 
He played with his fingers upon the axe, which, 
according to form, was laid beside him during 
the proceedings ; and on a .sentleman coming 
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nigh to liear nioiG closely, his loitlship took it 
and lield it like a fan between their faces. A 
little boy who was near him being not tii.11 
enough to see the ti-ial, his lordship made room 
for him, and placed him near himself. One of 
Ids rea.sons, he afterwards said, for pleading not 
guilty, was that so many fine ladies who were 
present might not be disappointed of their 
show. On lieing brought up to receive sen- 
tence Kilmarnock and Cromarty entreated for 
mercy. “ My own fate,” said Cromarty, “ is the 
least part of my suttei-ing; but, my lonls, I have 
involved an allectionate wife with an unborn 
infant as parties of my guilt to share its penal- 
ties, I liiive involved ray eldest son, whose 
youth and regairl for his parent burned him 
down the stream of rebellion. I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their 
pai-ent s pumshmont before they know his gidlt. 
Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears 
supply my want of persuasion.” Lord Kilm-sr- 
nock, who added great powers of eloquence to 
a noble person and graceful manners, made a 
speech which was regarded as a splendid eftbrt 
of persuasive oratory. He pleaded tlie loyalty 
of his ancestors ami of his own, which had re- 
mained nu-shaken until after the battle of Pres- 
toiipans, and the liumanity he had sliowii to the 
king’s soldiers when taken prisoners; a, ml as an 
alleviation of his guilt he declared that he li.'id 
instilled loyal principles into lii.s eldest son, wlio 
was serving in the Duke of Cumberland’s army, 
and had been present at the battle of Cidloden. 
Sentence of death was pronounced upon the three 
noblemen. Previous to the day appointed for 
execution jtowerfnl intercessions were made in 
behalf of Kilmarnock and Cromaity, and in the 
latter case they were succe-ssful, owing to tlie 
pleader, the Countess of Cromarty. Dreased in 
deep mourning, and in a condition that de- 
manded tender sympathy for a wife entreating 
for the life of her liHsband,8he offered her peti- 
tion to the king, and swooned- in the act of pre- 
senting it. A refusal in such a case would have 
been the most unpopular of kingly acts, and 
Cromarty was reprieved. Few or no euireaties 
were made in behalf of old Ealmeriiio, who was 
too proud to seek such interference, and when 
ho heard of the efforts that were made for the 
others he sneeringly remarked, “They might 
have squeezetl in my name between them.” * 

On the 18th of August Kilmarnock .and Bal- 
merino were executed on Tower Hill. On their 
being received by the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex the deputy-lieutenant of the Tower 
exclaimed, “God save King George!” to which 
Kilmarnock silently bowed, but Balmeriuo an- 
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swered, “God bless King .Tames !” When he. 
was brought to the scaffold Kilmarnock died 
devoutly and penitently, and liis head was 
separated from his body at a single blow. After 
he was despatched Lord Balmeriuo was brought 
out. Ho was dressed in the .same regimentals 
which be had worn at Culloden, and be ad- 
vanced upon the scaffold with the air of a con- 
queror rather than of one who was going to 
execution. He bowed to the people, who were 
crowded in thousands, not only on the ground 
before and around Tower Hill but upon the 
masts of ships in the river, read the inscription 
upon his coffin with an approving nod, and 
rebuked bis friends for their sorrowful demean- 
our on the scaffold; and in a clear unbroken voice 
be read a long paper, which he afterwards de- 
livered to the sheriff. It wiis his dying testi- 
mony or confession. Ho mentioned King George 
as a good sort of prince, but denied his right to 
the throne. He avowed his unalienable de- 
votedness to the Stuarts, and declared that 
Prince Oharles was so sweet a prince that flesh 
.and blood could not resist liiiii. 'J’he same 
loy.alty to the dethroned family be ox])rt!SBed 
when trying the fitne.ss of the block, exclaiming, 
“ If 1 liad a thousand lives I would lay them all 
down here in the same cause.” After feeling the 
edge of the axo, and asking tlie headsman bow 
many blows be luul given Lord Kilmarnock, lie 
presented him with three guineas, declaring he 
had never been rich at any time, and that this 
was all he had to offer. He pulled off his eoat 
and gave it also to the executioner, whom he 
jiattcd on the back and exhorted to do his duty 
like a man without he.sitating or trembling; 
and when he took off his periwig he replaced it 
with a tartan night-cap, declaring that he would 
die a Scotchman. When he knelt down at the 
block ho uttered in a loud voice bis last pviiyer, 
exclaiming, “O Lord, reward my friends, for- 
give my enemies, bless King James, and receive 
my soul;” and with that be gave the signal for 
the death-stroke “ by tossing up his arm, as if 
he were giving the signal for battle.” The 
headsman, taken by surprise, being not prepared 
for such alacrity, dealt the first blow unskilfully, 
so that two other strokes were needed to sever 
the head from the body.® 

But the arch-rebel, Lord Lnvat, was still 
spared, not, however, from clemency, but be- 
cause it was difficult to fU'ove any overt act 
against him, not having appeared in arms like 
the rest. Thus far lii.s .selfish caution and trim- 
ming between both parties had befriended him, 
until Murr.ay of Brouglilon brought forward his 

, “ Account of the liohaviour of the two lords, puhlisheil 
hy lUithority of the sheiiffa; Itiiy’s lIMory; Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters to Maim. 
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revelations by ■wliicli the eorrespondeats and 
secret friends of the Pretender were betrayed. 
In these, as well as the testimony of several of 
his kindred and clansmen, whom he had ag- 
grieved beyond the endurance of clanship, there 
was enongli to convict the veteian conapii’ator, 
and Lovat was brought to trial on the 9th of 
March the following year (1147). The trial 
lasted seven days, and during its proceedings his 
coziduct was a strange medley of cunning, bold- 
ness, and buffoonery, so that he alternately 
puzzled the crown lawyers with his arguments, 
and made the court ring with laughter at his 
.jokes. According to Horace 'Walpole, wlio 
closely attended the whole trial, Lovat’s be- 
haviour was the strangest that ever hmi been 
witnessed in any court or anywhere else. But 
his jokes and arguments were equally ineffectual 
to save him, and from Murray of Broughton’s 
revelations, the testimony of Hobert Fraser his 
secretary, and his own letters, the deep compli- 
city of his lordship in the whole of the late 
rebellion was established beyond the power of 
contradiction. In these it was shown that he 
had signed the association in support of the 
Pretender, that he had accepted from him the 
commission of lieutenant-general of the High- 
lands, and the patent creating him Duke of 
Praserj that he had sent round the fiery cross : 
to muster his vassals, and commissioned them ■ 
to join the Pretender under the conduct of his i 
son, the Master of Lovat. He was found guilty, i 
but even when his sentence was pronounced his i 
spirit of jesting and the merriment it caused 1 
were unabated, When he withdrew for the 1 
last time from Westminster Hall he exclaimed, i 
“ .Farewell, my lords; we shall never meet again i 
in the same place.” Notwithstanding these f 
flashes of free and easy humour he omitted no I 
means of escaping from the penalty of his deeds, 
and on one occasion he wrote to the Duke of I 
Oumberland, reminding his grace how often he t 
had carried him in his arms when a child, He d 
also showed that he had no objection to perform r 
the part of Murray of Broughton, for he offered p 
in the same letter to make such discoveries as h 
would be a hundred-fold more useful to gov- e 
erument: than the chopping off his old gray tl 
head. And, to wind up his manifold iuconsis- ti 
tenoies, he wrote to his son, then confined in a 
Edinburgh Castle, in such a strain of devout v 
exhortation as would have become a Covenanter ai 
or an ancient martyr. In his last hours he pro- ol 
fessed himself a Papist of the Janseuist party; ai 
and his conversation showed the same accoramo- o( 
dation in political belief, in which attachment to ai 
the Stuart race was oddly blended with profes- _ 
sions of affection and esteem for the reigning fa- 
mily. His levity and love of je.sting did not for- loi 


id I sake him even upon the scaffold, to which he was 
d. brought out to suffer on the 9th of April. After 
of a hearty breakfast he declared that he was never 
U- in better sinrits, and rejoiced that at least he 
m would die like a Highland chief, that is to say, 
r, notinhed.i A short time before he came to the 
>f place of execution, a large .soaftbldiiig ou Tower 
d Hill built for the accommodation of .spectators 
IS broke down, by which eighteen persons were 

I- killed and a greater number mortally hurt. It is 

y said that Lovat, on learning of this disaster, 
1, exclaimed with fiendish glee, «Ay, ay, the inair 
s mischief the better .sport!” but this story rests 

0 ujion no better foundation than popular rumour. 

- Ou ascending the scaffold, and looking upon the 

1 sea of up-turned faces that met his view, be 
t humorously said, “God save us! why should 
1 there he such a bustle about taking off an old 
’ gi'fiy head that can’t get up three steps without 
J two men to support it?” and to a friend who 
■ looked sorrowful he exclaimed, patting him on 
I the shoulder, “Cheer up thy heart, man; I’m 
: not afraid, why should you?” Ou giving the 

i usual present of money to the headsman, he, in 
allusion to the shortness of his neck, bade him 
strike fairly, “For,” said he, “if yon should cut 
and hack my shoulders, and I should be able to 
rise again, I shall be veiy angry with you.” 
Resuming a patriotic style, he repeated the 
well-known line of the Roman poet, “Duke et 
decorum ost pro patria mori,” but never was the 
sentiment so travestied as when it issued from 
such lips. His head was struck off with one 
blow of the a,xe, but his remains, instead of 
being seut down to Scotland, for a funeral at 
which he had intended that all the pipers from 
John-o’-Groat’sto Edinburgh should be engaged 
for his coronach, were quietly inteired at the 
back of the Tower 

The remaining events of this memorable re- 
hellion may be briefly told. Sir John Cope, 
the unfortunate hero of Prestoupans, after Ida 
defeat was discountenanced at court and de- 
rided by the public, while the lampoons in 
prose and verso which were published against 
him seemed more than enough to effect his 
entire extinction. But Sir John boldly ivea- 
therecl the storm, and on being brought to 
trial by a court-niai-tial he was honourably 
acquitted. It was found that he had been 
wanting neither in conduct nor military courage, 
and that his disaster was owing to a concurrence 
of events that might have proved too hard for 
any commander. It was not, indeed, the first 
occasion in which a regular, weU-diseiplined 
army had been put to rout by the sudden. 
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T(Bist,lc39 oharge of Iialf-Jiriiied Highlanders. 
A trial ought more jnstly to have been held 
«)ion the vapouiing, Viunglonons Hawley, who 
at Falkirk had shown far grciiter uicompeloneu 
than ( !oiie, and snstaiiied a worse defeat than 
that of J^re.stonpans; but from thi-s ordeal, which 
]>e fiouiil seareely have pa.s.scd through with im- 
punity, he was savt'.d by his jiatroii, the Dnke 
of Ciiniberlarul. As for the duke hiuiHidf, he 
was not ao fortunate. After his easy vietory .-it 
Cullodei), in whicli he defeated an anny of 
starved, ilispirited, ami exhausted liighlaiulers 
with foi ees th.at more than doubled the nuiulier 
arrayed against him — after liis summary and 
saiigniiiaiy executions in the Highlands, and 
his ineesuaut demands for more executions i 
wiien he returned to London, by whicli he | 
obtained the unenviable title of “ Cimiborlaud | 
the Bntoiier'’ in England as well as &<;otlaiid — | 
he got, after many jiolitieal intrigues, the office 
which he .so greatly coveted, of commandor-iii- I 
chief in the war against France in ITfiV. But 
agiiin.st tried soldiers and skilful leaders his in- 
feriority was soon manifosled. He was out- 
nuuKouvred, defeated, and driven from the 
haiik.s of the Ehino and the Weser into a coi-nor 
between tlio Elbe and tlie ( Icniian Ocean, until 
he had Jio chance of (‘.scajK', and there lie was 
obliged to sign the shameful convention of 
Closter-iSevon, hy wliieli lie surrenden'd Ids 
ainiy and tlie electorate of Hanover into the 
hands of l.hc enemy until jioaee .should lie 
restored. It was a suhmissiou w> Beandidous in 
the military history of the country that when 
the duke returned home hi.s father-, lieorge XL, 
welcomed him with these words: "ITere is my 
son, who has ruined me anil disgraced himself.” 
Another important por.sonage of the drama in 
1740-46 wa.s Flora Macdonald. Her eimrage, dc- 
votednesB, and ingenuity had saved the prince, 
and facilitated his escape from Scotland when his 
capturo would othorwiso have been inevitable; 
and for this grave offence she was arrested and 
conveyed to London for trial. At this time she 
was a young woman of Uventy-fom- years of age, 
and this, with her comely iippeavance and ncti'iw 
inannei's, so struck the Londoners, that she soon 
became a heroine in tbeir eyes, and government 
was too tolerant or too nincli ashamed to proceed 
against such an offender. She had also, although 
unwittingly, done our rnlors good service, as, liad 
the Pretender been captured, they would liave 
been more perplexed than ever about bis disposal, 
as they could neither punish him as a traitor, nor 
eoutine him, nor yet let him go at large. It was 
well for them, therefore, while they were in this 
sore strait, in which thoir own personal character 
and the safety of the country were in perplexing 
antagonism, that this Hahrideau datnael unex- 
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pectedly stepped in and solved the dilemma. 
After a eoniiuerneiit of twelve months she was 
dismissed without trial, and with ,11500 in her 
pocket, which had been collected for her by the 
daeobite ladies in London. 

After so many exeeiitions an act of iudBiiinity 
was passed, with an exception ugiiinst eig-hty 
pensons wlio had been engaged in the rebtdlion 
and had fled from the country. Bills were also 
passed in parliainciit fur the jn-evention of all 
future rebellions in Scotland in behalf of the 
Stuarts. Bj' one of those the inaater iind teacher 
of every private aeliool was required to swear 
allegiance to King (Xeorge, his heirs iiiid .suooes- 
sors, and register their oaths. By another the 
Episcopalian clergymen in Scotland, who were 
generally Jacoln'tes, were curtailed of tlieir au- 
thority, aud uoii-jurors in general restricted. 
For the Highlands bills wore pas.sed not only 
for diaanning the Highland elans but restraining 
the use of the Higliland garb, which ivas per- 
niitted to none but soldim-M and olKcm-s in tlio 
royal army. Tliisati-ack ujmn tlie very eostumo 
of the j.)oor Celts was felt, so keenly tbat many 
ventured to brave the threats of a iiri.sou rather 
than theeooreiou of liOwJand nether !ialiiliiiient.s, 
and among the iiiodeH of eiuiling the reipiirunient 
some, it is said, wore breoclicH, not upon their 
legs, but upon a pole over their shoiddeis. The 
proliibitioii, however, which wa.s not very sirictly 
enforced, soon became a dead letter, and in pro- 
<-e.s,s of time the tarbui plaid and philaliog, so 
dear to the hearts of tlie Highlanders, became 
as prevalent as ever. 

JJut the most important and ell'ectnal mea- 
sure, not only for the eii'eotuaX siipprCEHion of 
rebellion, but. the future walfavo of Wentland, 
was tlie .suppression of feudal jurisdietion in 
the Lowlands and iiatriarchal authority iu the 
Highlands. By’ certain heritable jurisdietions, 
which had from time inimomorial Vielonged to 
some families of the ariatoora.cy, and wlikili the 
jirticles of the niiioii had left untouched, the 
rognlar aduiiiiistration of justice by tlie king’s 
courts was often prevented, and the court; of the 
baron and the authority of the baron-bailie 
were inconsistent with that jnri.sdictiou by 
which the community at large ought to be regu- 
lated. But the inconsistency was .still greater in 
the Highlands, where the authority of the chief 
was paramount to that of royalty ibielf, while 
the laws themselves were different from tho.so 
of the realm. ' It was in these indepeiulent 
luithonties of Lowland lord and Highland chief 
that the administration of jiistieu found its 
slrongeat check and the resistance to constituted 
rule its stJ-oiigest support, and it was full time, 
therefore, that both should be abolisbod. The 
chief resistance to such a measure might be ex- 


peeted from thti Hin-liland ckiia, but this wils brought into the House of Lords, and afterwai'ds 
the less to be dreaded, as the law for depriving into the Oomiuons, entitled “An act for taking 
thcia of tlieir arms was still in force. .Accord- away and abolishing the heritable jiirisdiotiouss 
iiigiy, before the parliament rose in 1740 two in that part of Great Britain efilledSeotlaiul; and 
orders liad been issued to tlie (Joiirt of Session, for restoring such jurisdictions to the erowii; and 
tlie one to ])re[iare tlie draught of a bill for for making more effectual provision for the a d- 
remiMiyiug tiie incoiivenienees arising from the miiiiatratioii of justice throughout that part of 
ditfereiit kinds of jurisdiction in Scotland, the the United Kingdom by the king’s courts and 
ix.lier to inquire what i eaalitii;.s and shorLilships judges there; and for rendering tlie Union more 
wei'H lield in tlni t jiart of the United Kingdom, complete.” This bill, which was fraught with 
how they had been obtained, and by wdiat right such cousoquences to the Scottish nieinbers of 
they were licld. No aucli draught was preiKU-ed, both houses, encountered a keen opposi tion; but 
luUi suggestions were offered in its stead, which it was in behalf of a hopeless cause that would 
wore laid before parliament at its first meeting soon of itself Lave died a natural death. In 
in Jnnnary, 1747. 'I'he suggestions were to the June, therefore, the bill was passed, of which 
following efi'eet: — That circuit courts slmuld be the following is a. summary: — All the h(!i'it;al)le 
held twice a year at Glasgow, iStiiiing, Perth, jiirisdietic i s i Sc 11 1 co nprised in thoise of 

Alierdeon, and Invoiiiess, at which olVeiiders justiciary, regalities, baileries, constalmlaries 
from the Highlands as well ns other pai-ts might (with the exception of the office of High-con- 
be tried ; that trial for nil offences inferring the stable of Scotland), and all sheriffships, deputes, 
loss of life or limb should be confined to the &c., were to cease on the 20tb of March, 1748, 
t.'ourt of Justiciary at fidiiiburgh or the judges and their powers to be transferred to the king’s 
of these circuits, leaving to the lord of the juris- courts. The rights still to be reserved to baronial 
diction the escheats arising from the convictions; courts were the power of trying in cases of as- 
that lesser otfenoes shovdd remain ndtli t:he sault, violence, and other smaller oiVences, of 
sheriii's ; and that if the latter wore .still allowed which the piuiiahment did not exceed a fine of 
to try in criminal cases they should report their twenty pounds sterling, three, hours of conline- 
senteiioes to the J usticiary Court for its approval ment in the stocks, or a month’s imprisonment 
or modilioatioDjWith a full account of the trial. It for failure in the payment of the fine. All pri- 
was also suggested tiiat the sheriffs should still vn,te prisons or dungemis were to be aholished, 
retain the right of trial in civil cases where debt and no jiersou was lienceforth to be incarcerated 
tlid not exceed 200 iiierks Scots (or ill, 2s. 2|cf.), except in a place that had grates or windows, 
and the baronial or bailie courts tbuir usual and wa.s accessible to his friends. For every 
jurisdictions in small debts, trespasses, and petty shire a sherift'-depiite was to bo appointed, who 
offences. .As sheriffs and atewm-ds had at jiresent should he an advocate of three y'ears’ standing; 
no other legal reward for doing their duty than he was to hold his office by royal warrant for 
sentence money, which was a sort of poundage seven year.s, but afterwards «c/ uiicun aut cul- 
out of the sum decreed for, it was suggested that and that a competent .salary should be 

instead of this a reasonable sahuy should he a,l- assigned to him, with power to a\ipQiut one or 
lowed to the judge in proportion to the valued more substitute.s during his pleasure. Ijastly, 
rental of each .shire and .slewartry, and that he the fimw and penalties imposed in lhe.se courts, 
slionld liold his office ad vitmn aut mdpavi, in by which the poor had been oppressed, and jua- 
whicli case “ men would soon be found willing lice bonglit and sold, were to be abrogated, and 
to qualify themselves for the discharge of such the shares of those fines or penalties wbieh had 
offices, and desirous to continue in them by the formerly fallen to the judge were to be paid into 
faithful discharge of their trust.” .Finally, it the royal exchequer. 

was stated that, “though the high juvisdietioii, By this wholesale and decisive act of legisla- 
wliich liy iho grant of pit and galloins is in tion all the lingering feudalism of Sootbiud was 
barons, may very ])roperly be restrained, yet it swejjt away. It had no longer any plea except 
seems to be expedient, not only tliat the baron’s use and wont for its contiimatiou ; but such an 
juri.stliction in respect to the recovery of Ills rents, apology, when tried by the light of the oigh- 
but also tliat his authority with re.spect to the teeiith ceiitnry, could no longei' be availing, 
•correction of lesser offences and trespasses, and It was to be expected that these time-honoured 
tlic recovery of small debts due by one tenant privileges would not be. destroyed without a 
to another, be left entire, as the preservation of struggle, and both w'ithin parliament and with- 
tbe peace and of good neighbourhood, without out there were arguments both loud and per- 
eiigaging the lower class of mankind in expen- sonal against the measure. Were the articles of 
sive law.suits, seems to be of great consequence.” the Union which guaranteed these privileges to 
In consequence of these suggestions a bill was be thus set aside ? Wore private property and 
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family rights and distinctions to he thus reck- 
lessly disregarded? lYas the crown to he 
Htrengthened by this additional weight of patron- 
age find influence that the liberty of the people 
might be the more easily destroyed? To these 
reiUQiistl'ancea it wu-s truly iuiswered, that the 
fair anil equal admini-stratioii of justice was of 
greater importance than private interests, and 
ought to supersede them. Nor did this change 
violate the Tro:ity of Union. By a clan.se of the 
compact it was stipulated, that "no alteration 
be made in the laws which concern private right, 
except for the evident utility of the subjects 
within Scotland ” — and here was a case that de- 
manded the abrogation of the old jurisdictions 
and the establishment of the new. It was in 
vain also to object that the power of the crown 
would be increased, and the liberties of the 
peopile endangered by the change; instead of 
being a war of the crown against the people, it 
was a union of both against the tyranny of those 
in whom exorbitant jiDwevs were vested. The 
power of truth and the odium of the late ve- 
belliou were too strong to be resisted, so that 
althougli, in the House of IjomIs, ten peers en- 
tered their protest against the bill, not one of 
them was a Hcot. The question of a money 
compensation to the bereaved was not of such 
easy settlement; but this, too, was finally ad- 
justed. The amount demanded had originally 
been more in accordance with the imaginary 
value of these hereditary ju’ivileges tlian their 
substantial ywolita, and well-nigh a million had 
been originally tallceil of as a fair and just 
estimate ; but the price paid by government was 
,£153,037. It was a fair solaihim for a dying 
system whose hours the course of nature liad 
already munbereil, and wliich no power of poli- 
tical leech-craft could have revived. 

To turn now to some affairs in which Scot- 
hiJid was mainly concerned as part of the United 
Kingdom, Tlie war of the Austrian .suceession, 
in which Britain was still iuvolveil, and winch 
had seemed to offer a favourable opportunity 
for the enter()vise of the Young Pretender, 
came to an end in 1748 by the signing of 
the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, It had brought 
little of either profit or glory to Britain on 
the whole, tliougli one or two of the battles 
that took place are sufficiently noteworthy to 
be here mentioued. One of tliese was the 
battle of Dettingeu, on which occasion the 
British troops were under the leadership of 
the Scottish nobleman Lord Stair, as com- 
mauder-in-ebief, though the king himself ai> 
rived to take the nominal command. The Earl 
of Stair had not only a great, reputation as a 
general and diplomatist, hut was also a noted 
reformer in agi-icultnre and rural economy 
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genei'ally, being the first Scotsman to plant 
turnips and cabbages in field.s upon a large 
scale. He had been an active opponent of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and had assisted in bringing 
about tlie prime-minister’s resignation early in 
. 1743, being soon after raised to llie rank of 
field-iiutrshal. When England determined upon 
giving an active support to Maria Theresa, and 
to assist in carrying out the terms of the Prag- 
matic Sanctiou, Lord Stair had received the 
supreme command of the troop.s sent to the 
Continent, and had advanced into Bavaria to 
join the Austriiui general, You Kheveahmier. 
He was opposed by the able .French general, 
the Duke de Noailles; and when King George 
arrived he had aOowed the forces under hia 
command— -consisting of English, Hanoverians, 
Hessians, and some Ansti’ian regiments— to be 
cooped up in a narrow valley that runs along 
the river Main from Dettingen to Asohaffen- 
hnrg. After holding several councils of war 
the king resolved to get out of this valley at 
all hazards and force his way to Irlauau, where 
the magazines with provisions and forage were. 
When tlie king advanced toward.s Deltingon he 
found his way barred by a strong Erenob force 
under the Duke de Granunont, the nephew of 
Noailles. The position of the allies now seemed 
very critical, as a strong French force had en- 
tered the valley at Aschaffeuburg, which the 
king had Ipft behind liinij while his flank was 
exposed to the French batteries on the opposite 
bank of tbe Main. Nothing was left, therefore, 
to the British hut to surrelider or out their way 
out. Fortunately for them, however, Grammont 
was rash enough to advance from hk secure 
position and to rush to meet them. The king, who 
behaved noth the utmost coolness and gallantry, 
and was ably seconded by tbe Duke of Ouraber- 
land, formed his infantry into a dense coliinm, 
charged the auemy, and soon drove them back- 
wards in headlong retreat. Noailles tried to 
remedy the disaster, but was too late. The 
French were panic-stricken, and in their hurry 
to escape many of them were drorvued in the 
river, while a krge number were taken prisoners. 
The battle was fought on June 27th, 3.743, and 
this wag the last ocousion on wliioh a king of 
England led his troops in penson against an 
enemy. Lord Stair had behaved with his nsual 
bravery in the battle, and had almost been 
taken prisoner, owing to his being short-sighted 
and his eagerness to be ever in tbe front. After 
the victory he was greatly disappointed tlnit 
the king would not carry out further operatinus 
recommended by him, and resigned his com- 
mand. His resignation was unwillingly ac- 
cepted by the king, and he was soon again em- 
ployed, having been appointed to the supremo 
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comittaQd of all tlia troops in Engltuul -wheu a 
Jacobite rising was apprahended in IT-W. He 
died in 1747. 

The battle of Eontenoy, fought in May,. 1745, 
was less fortunate for Britain and lier allie-s. 
Tlie immediate occasion of this battle was the 
uiarch of an iinuy of British, Hiiiioverian, and 
Hnteli trnop.s, nnder the chief coimuaiid of the 
Duke of Cumbeidand, to the relief of the fortress 
of Tournai, wliioh was invested by a .superior 
Fruucli force under the skilful geueralslup of 
Marshal riaxe. Wiieu the allies reached I'on- 
tenoy, .severa,! miles distant from Tournai, tliey 
fonnd tlie Fi'uncli etn;a,in[)e(l on tlie gentle 
heights wMeh rise from the right bank of the 
river fciclmldt, with that river and the village 
of Antoine on tliuir right, Fontenoy and a 
narrow valley in their front, and a small wood 
on their left. Their position was strengthened 
by redoubts and otlier fortifications, and, as at 
Dettingen, the French had a free i}a.ssage jjici-oss 
tlie river by a bridge. The battle began early 
in the luorniug of the 11th by a brisk cannonade 
on both sides, and by six o’clock both armies 
were closely engaged. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, with the British and Hanoverians, ad- 
Viuiead against the French left, while the Dutch 
moved forward to attack tlie French right. 
The Dutch failed in their assault, and forth- 
with withdrew, remaining little more than 
cowardly speotatoi’s while their allies bore the 
brunt of the battle. The brave British and 
Hanoverians had thus a serious task before 
them, and wheu the combat came to close 
quarters they were cut down in lieaps by tiie 
enemy’s artillery. Forcing tlieir way onward, 
however, they carried the French iiosition in 
front of them, and still pressed forward witli 
the view of getting to tlie rear of Fontenoy and 
cutting the French off from their bridge across 
tlie Solieldt. At this point of the battle victory 
almost seemed to have declared itself on the 
side of the allies, when Marshal Saxe, seeing 
that the Dutch were .still liolding aloof, brought 
up all the troops he could collect in order to 
•crush the Britisli and Hanoverians by a last 
‘desperate effort. The struggle now became 
fiercer than ever, and perhaps tlie most furious 
•onslaught on the British was made by the brave 
Irish brigade in the pay of France. Force of 
numbers and the fire of the Freiieli artillery 
at last eonipelled our troops to fail back, but 
this they did slowly and steadily and with their 
faces to the foe. The French were victors, but 
their losses were as great as those of the allies, 
and the British troops at all events lost no 
honour in the fight. It is related of the Duke 
of Cumbei-laiid that he was the last in the re- 
treat, that he called upon his men to remember 


Blenheim and Eamilies, and that he threatened 
to shoot one of his officers whom he saxv run- 
ning. It is a pity that so brave a iu.au, and one 
possessed of various soldierly (jualities, should 
have so soon after been guilty of the deeds tliat 
fixed upon him the odious title of the “butcher 
of Culloden.” The Higlilaiulers in particular 
highly distinguished theinselve.s at Fontenoy by 
their bravery and feats of arms. One of them, 
a soldier of the name of (.lampheU, belonging to 
what was then Senipill’s regiment, afterwards 
known as the famous 42ud, “ killed nine French- 
men witli Ills bi’oadswonl, and, while aiming a 
blow .at a tentli, hud his arm carried away by 
a cannon-ball. The Duke of Cumberland nom- 
inated liim to a lieutenancy on the field; his 
portrait was engraved ; and there was scarcely 
a village throughout Euglaml but h.ad the walls 
of its cottages decor.aled witli the repre-senta- 
tiou of this warlike Celt.” ’■ 

The .Duke of Cumberhand was ag.ain com- 
niander in tlie Netherlands in 1747, in which 
year the army of the allies was defeated at 
Laffeldt, near Maestriclit, by the French under 
Marslial Saxe. As had lieeii tlie case at Fon- 
tenoy, the British were iusufficieutly snpjiorted 
by their allies, and the brunt of the battle foil 
ujion them. 'I.’liey fought with their naunl 
dogged steadiness, and before the struggle was 
over some 10,(X)() of the enemy lay stretohed 
upon tiie field. Tlie defeat of the allied force 
would have doubtless been much more serious 
than it was had it not been for a brilliant 
charge by Sir .John Ligotiier at the head 
of the Scots Greys, the Inuiskilling Dragoons, 
and two other regiments. Leading on these, 
he dashed upon the whole Hue of French cav- 
alry with such daring impetuosity .as to cany 
everything before him, and thus made a diver- 
sion which enabled the Duke of Cumberliiud to 
effect an orderly retreat to Maestriclit. Sir 
.John hinrself was taken pri.soner by a Frenoli 
carbineer after his horse had been shot under 
liim, but Ills regiments were .able to retire with 
deliberation. The French loss on this day was 
considerably greater than that of the allies. The 
French soon after this captured the strong fur- 
tress of Bergen-op-Zoom, tlie work of the cele- 
brated engineer Coehoni, at that time deemed 
almost impregnable. It should have held out 
much longer than it did, hut was taken by d.aah 
ami audacity, and through the negligence and 
careless security of the besieged. Almost the 
only reslstiuice the Freneh met with wheu lliey 
entered the place wa.s from a body of Scots. 
“ Two battalions of Scottish troops in the pay of 
the States-General of Holland were collected in 
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Treaty of Aix Ja-Chapelle, whioli ended this -vvar, 
eoiiqueata were to be restored us between tlie 
different parties (but Frederick the (Ireat was 
loft in possession of Silesia), and the Pragmatic 
Sanction giving the Austrian throne to Maria 
Theresa was acknowledged. One article of the 
treaty hound Louis XV. to give tip the (;auae 
of the Pretender and exclude the Stuarts from 
Frances and this, as we have already seen, was 
done. 


the inaiia.‘t-p)ace when the French entered the 
town, and they attacked these assailants wdth 
such fury that they were driven from street to 
street until, fresh reinforcements arriving, the 
Scots ware compelled to retreat in their turn. 
They continued to dispute every inch of ground, 
however, and fought until two-thirds of them 
were killed on the spot.” ^ A Scottish brigade, 
we may here remark, was kept up for many 
years in tlie .Dutch military service. By the i 
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Pew eventss recpiiring to be here recorded took 
place during tlie first two or three years after 
the signing of the Treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle. 
Ill 1751 Frederick, Prince of Wales, eldest son 
of the king, died suddenly, leavuig hb son 
George to inherit his title, and afterward.s to 
ascend tho British throne as George III. 
Frederick had long been at enmity with Ida 
father, and had in a sense been at the head of 
petty cmirt of Ids own. Though he had a 
certain popularity, neither his character nor 
his oomluct was such as to make him deeply 
by any one. The next year w.ns in- 
tlie New Style of reckoning time, 
originally brought into use by Pope Gregory 
Xiil, in 1582. By the time we now speak of 
the calendar as employed in Britain was eleven 
hays behind the true time, and an act of parlia- 
was passed by which eleven days were 
in reefc- 


tb e 14th. Many of the ignonaut v ii Igar su pposed 
that in this way they had been basely robbed 
of eleven days, and members of parliament, after 
assisting in pa.ssiug the measure, were annoyed 
by people demanding that they should give 
them back their eleven days. The Scottish 
vulgar were long unwilling to accept the new 
mode of comjruting time, more especially since 
the pope-^thiit “liian of sin” — bad been tlie 
author of it, and the old style was long steadily 
adhered to — indeed the old style in some few 
matters still makes its influence felt. 

The same year (1762) an act wa.s passed for 
the purpo.se of settling the po.sition and method 
of managing the estates that had been declared 
to be forfeited by p.arlicipatoi’8 in the recent 
. rebellion. This act was designated as one “ for 
annexing certain forfeited estates to the crown 
unalienably, and for uiaking satisfaction to the 
lawful creditors thereupon ; and to eatnblisb a, 
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land, iusd pveveutiiiig. diaordevs tjiere for the j 
future.” Among the estates thus dealt with 
were those belonging to Lovat, Loehiel, the 
Earl of Cromarty^ Lord John Drummond, 
Maeplier.sou of Cliiny, besides others. The 
clear yearly income of the estates was to be 
applied as the king and his successora should 
direct, for the purpose of promoting in tlie Highr 
lauds and islanda of Scotland the Protestant j 
religion, good government, manufactiu’es and 
indiustry, and loyalty to the crown. To carry 
out the.se intentions commissioners and trustees 
wore to be appointed, without .salaries, to 
manage the estates, these officials being em- 
powered to engage stewards or factors under 
tlieir supervision, receiving remuneration at a 
rate not exceeding five per cent of the rental; 
while salaried clerk.s and other necessary officers 
were also to be engaged. Leases were to be 
granted for any term not exceeding twenty-one 
years, or forty-one years under certain eon- 
ditioua; but no one person was to enjoy any 
lands or tenements other than mines or fisheries, | 
at a greater annual rent than twenty pounds at 
most. The leaseholder must also be a resklenter 
and was not to have the power of sub-letting 
or a.saigning his lease, .'uid iiuist also have taken 
the oaths requisite by law to qualify persons 
for offices of public trust in Scotland. 

Considerable astouishtuant was e-xpreased 
when a statement was laid before the flouse of 
Commons, at the ainoimt of the mortgages upon 
these estate.?, the aggregate sums in all or most 
cases exceeding the total value of the subject; 
and the .si^irit of the government — theu.du'ected 
by Mr. Pelham — must bo considered as any- 
thing rather than vindictive, when the.se claims, 
although known to be in many cases fraudulent, 
and made by trustees or friends for behoof of 
forfeited persons, wei’e. yet {jrotected. Nm- was 
the remark of the Duke of Bedford altogether 
groundless, that it would be for the interest of 
Scotland to have frequent j’ebellions, if after 
having paid ,£10,000 to Glasgow to make good 
the damage done the city by the rebels, and 
i;l,r)2,000 to the nobility and gentry for the loss 
of their heritable jurisdiotions, England should 
now pay more than both these sums put together 
for planting religion and loyalty in the High- 
land.?. The act above mentioned did certainly 
contribute to the prosperity of the Highlands, 
although one of. its proposed objects, tluit of 
preventing the disaffected chiefs or their heirs 
from again getting possession of their ancient 
inheritances — as might have been the case if 
the estates hfid been put up to public sale— was 
by tlie generosity of a succeeding administration 
treated as unueoeasary. 

One of the new circuit courts for the High- 


I lands was held at Inveraray in the autumn )>£ 
this year, and a trial took place before it which 
caused a great sensation in the country. It 
was the only one at udiich a lord justice-general 
presided, the tlieu jn.sticergeneml being the 
Duke of Argyle, the judges who sat in the case 
being Lords Elchies and iCilkevraii. Lord- 
advocate Grant was the prosecutor. 'I'lie farts 
I from wliicli the trial arose wei'c as follow.s ; — 
Colin Campbell of Glenure laid been appointed 
by the barons of the exche<iuer factor upcin 
the; forfeited estates. of. Ai’dslieil, Maniore, and 
Callart, ami aceordijig to inatriietioiis received 
had removed from their holdings the cliicf teur 
ants who hail been engaged in the late rehelliou. 
This naturally gave rise to much angry feeling 
in tlieso districts, and in the month of May 
Campbell was treacherously .shot while pas.siiig 
on horseback through a wood on tlie farm of 
Letteriuore, in Duror of Apjaiii, Argyle, shire, ao- 
companied by AH'. Aliiugo Campbell, writer in 
Ediuliiu’gh, and Donald Kennedy, a slieritf- 
I officer, and attended by a servant. Susiticion 
speedily fell upon James Stewart of Aucharn in 
Duror of Apjiin, who luul been removed from 
his farm on the estate of Ardsheil, and who was 
half-brother of Charles Stewart of Ardsheil, 
who had forfeited the estate by joining in tlie 
rehelliou. The actual perpetrator of the murilar, 
however, was said to be a kin.sman and former 
ward of James Stewart, uaincly,. Allan Breck 
Stewart, who had deserted from the royal to 
the rebel army, and after the battle of Culloden 
had entered as a cadet in the Ereneh service, 
but was then on a secret visit to ids native 
country, .James Stewart was aiipreheuded a 
day or two after the murder was committed, 
and was lirought to trial as accessory to, or art 
and part in the murder of CoUu Campbell of 
Gleimve. Criminal letters were executed also 
against Allan Breck Stewart, but the latter was 
fortunate enough to evade the grasp of the law, 
and to escape to France. Between the t, 'amp- 
bells and the Stewarts a deiidly feud exLted, 
and no doubt the accused would have been as- 
sured of a fairer trial had the venue been 
changed from Argyleshire to Edinburgh; but 
as it was ho was brought before the court at 
Inveraray, and eleven of the jiirons were Carnp- 
hells. ilfter a trial of some length, at which 
.a great many witneisses were exandued, more 
especially on the side of tlie prosecution, and 
after a long delilieratiou by the jury, a verdict 
of guilty was unanimously returned. Stewart 
was sentenced to be hanged and his body to be 
hung in chain.?, a sentence that was duly carried 
out. The evidence .against him wjis by no 
j means conclusive, being merely preauniptive 
I and circumstantial, and there was a very conir 
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moil feeling in the country that he was unjustly 
oondemned. He died protesting his innocence, 
and leaving a long written statement alleging 
the same, and explaining his own position and 
actions in regard to the whole artair.i 
Tile fate of Dr. Archibald Cameron, brother 
of Lochiel, called forth much more unmingled 
sensations of pity. Dr. Archibald had studied 
medicine, and .settling :unong his clansmen 
Jjoeluiber had been unweai’ied in his efforts on 
their behalf, assisting tliem both by his medical 
knowledge and otherwise. He had joined in 
the rebellion rather “from compalsion of kin- 
ship” than from choice, according to his own 
statement, and had acted more in the character 
of a physician in the rebel army than of a 
combatant. After Culloden he was in constant 
communication with Drince Charles, and escaped 
to France along with him anti others, being also 
attain tcil and his life forfeited. In 1753 he 

returned to Scotland on purpose, as was sup- troops. His name was George Washington 
posed, to rescue for his orphan nephews some Notwithstanding these hostilities war was 
port onofthewreckof lhea-faUierspinpert^^ not yet formally declared, however, though 
but being a[iprebemled in tbe neighbourhood of such a declaration was nalm’dl v ^ i 


encroach on our colouie.s. A line of forts was 
built by them along the river Ohio and the 
Alleghany Mountains to block out the Bri- 
tish from tbe internal trade. One of these 
forts, called Port Duquesne, was on tlu. site 
of the present town of Pittsburg in Pemisyl- 
vaiiia. The object of the French was to con- 
nect Canada and Louisiana by a chain of. 
military posts, make themselves masters of the 
Mississippi as well as of the St. Lawrence, and 
keep the British to the territory between the 
Alleghauies and tbe Atlantic. Such proceed- 
ings^could only end in war, and fighting began 
in 1754. It was continued next year, and i-e- 
sulted in a disaster to tbe British, a force under 
General Braddock being routed by an ambus- 
cade of French and Indians when it was march- 
ing to attack Fort Duquesne. On this occasion 
a young Virginia major of militia helped by bis 
skill and coolness to save a portion of the British 
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Loch Lomond, he was taken to Edinburgh and to as being inevitable in tbe near future " ’ 
thence to Loiuion. .Here he was arraigned 


upon the act of attainder, was sentenced 
death and executed, meeting his fate, as a spec- 
tator remarked, “ like a brave man, a Cliristii 
and a gentleman.’’ The execution of a man of 
■ Cameron’s cliaraoter — one too who liad been 
so little of an active rebel, and so many years 
after tbe rebellion bad been entirely crushed 
—was genemily regarded as an act of unneces- 
sary severity ; but it seems the government bad 
been informed that bis visit was partly in con- 
nection with the cause of Uie V’ouug Pretender, 
and bad reference to moneys sent from France 
to keep this cause alive. Another statement was 
that he was an emissimy of the King of Prussia, I 
who was intending, according to rumour, to shipping," wTi^udgbt ITe^sidtabH 3 
throw 15.000 men mto^the Highlands in sup- service S the cou.ftry bS to cSiifte 
port of a new rebellion.- it. i„ addition to the bounties offe ed by 

Matters had for some time been tending to- om-ieu uy 

wards a collision between Britain and France nitinay beuutuntatoreati 
in North America, where at this time France «‘«8re”"enSiuilbiatSXi!w^^ 

held pos.session of Cajie Breton Island and NOTmluK? 

extensive tract to which 


Parly 

a royal message acquainted tbe .House 
of C.omnious that it was ueceasary from the 
state of affairs to increase the forces of the 
country. The intimation was mot with ready 
assuranoes of support. Tbe injuries that France 
badheapedupon the British colonists in America ' 
were miivoraally resented, and the homo country 
was eager to exact reparation, and prosecute 
the war with vigour, no portion of it lieing 
more zealous in this direction than Scotland, a 
As a means of bringing the naval forces into 
a state of greater efficiency, bounties were 
offered to seamen who volunteered for service 
m the navy, and an active press was set on foot 
to entrap others in any way connected with 


the name Louisiana then ajjplied. Between 
the Fruueh ami English colonists great jealousy 
existed as to the trade in furs with the Indiana 
and tlio fiaberies on the coasts; and the French 
were also much annoyed at the growing impor, 
tanoe of: our colony: Nova Scotia. In 1752 
under the Marquis Duquesne, they began to 
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govei'iiiueut, many of the Scottish borghs, and 
even a numbei' of iiobleineu and private citizens, 
advertised that tiiey would give bounties to sea- 
men who voluntarily came forward and' entered 
themselves to serve on board the fleet. E<lin- 
bnrgh, for instance, offered a guinea and a half 
to every able aeainan, and a guinea to every 
ordiuiu'y seaman, who jn-esented liimself before 
a magistrate as a volunteer for service in the 
navy ; while twenty shillings were oft'ered to 
any person who should make known the hiding- 
place of any seaman concealed in the city, so 
that he might be secured by the naval authori- 
tie.s. Glasgow, AbeJ-deen, Pei'th, Dundee, 
Montrose, Dumfries, Inverness, and other towns 
oifered similar bounties, while, as an additional 
encouragement, some places engaged to advance 
money to the wives and families of such mai'ried 
sailors as joined the navy — the money to be 
repaid out of their wages. Bounties were also 
ottered, both by towns aud private persons, to 
men who -were willing to join the land fox'ces of 
the country. All this was xiot deemed suflicient, 
however, and early in 1750 a special act was 
pMsed for the speedy and ettectual recruiting 
of the land farces and marines. By this mea- 
sure justices of peace, magistrates of burghs, 
and certain other persons were empowered to 
act as commissioners, for the purpose of impres- 
sing for land or sea service all able-bodied men 
who did not follow any lawful calling or possess 
some lawful means of subsistence. 

It is easy to see that powers such as wei’e 
conferred by this act might readily be abused, 
aud indeed impressment under any form has 
always been accompanied by much harshness 
and barbarity. But hitherto Scotland had had 
little experience of the iniquities of impress- 
ment. Before the Union no such thing as 
forcibly dragging a man away from his wife 
and family and sending him to serve abroad in 
the army or navy was ever heard of in Scot- 
land ; but now, under the pretext of their being 
without any lawful employment, or of being 
seamen — the parties having perhaps only occa- 
sionally engaged in fishing, — numbers of indus- 
trious peasants or laboin'ers were torn from 
their homes, and sent to what they regarded as 
little lietter than exile or slavery. At Perth a 
party of soldiers was brought into tlie town, 
aud upwards of forty young men, chiefly ser- 
vants and apprentices, were seized and cax-ried 
to the barracks, where the greater portion en- 
listed tlirough fear. At Dundee the town was 
BHiTouuded by a battalion of foot aud a similar 
seizure made. In the vicinity of Edinburgh a 
church was surrounded during divine service 
and several of the congregation carried off, 
.while throughout the country a number of 


equally gross outrages were committed, the 
only favour allowed to pi-esseil men in many 
instances being that of choosing the land or 
ssa service. Several applications luaile to the 
Court of Session were iuettectual for procuring 
redresss; the men who had enlisted were found 
to be soldiers under the act, aud though proved 
to have been trepanned into the service, were 
gravely pronounced to be beyond the powers 
of libeiiition, but they might have recourse 
against the recruiting oflicers ! Great exertions 
were, however, made by the country gentlemen 
to discourage tho.se irregularities, and prevent 
at least the forcible enlistment of landsmen, im a 
general dread had seized the country labourers, 
many of whom deserted their service and fled 
to the hills. Resolutions were adopted at the 
county meetings for raising the number of 
men required, flint by apprehending all the 
sturdy beggars and such like idlers, and then 
balloting for any deficiency. In some oaiies 
ci'iroinals resting under sentence, and persons 
■wdio bad been put in jail but were not yet 
tried, were made to lend their aid against the 
enemies of their country. 

In May, 1756, war was formally declared 
against Prance, and the struggle known as the 
Seven Yeai-s” War began. The' scene of hos- 
tilitie-s by land was partly in Europe, partly in 
India, and partly in North Amei'ica, and the 
chief opponents on the one side were Britain 
and Prussia, on the other France, Austria, and 
I Eus la, and latteily bp tin At the begin iiiiig 
of the war the incompetent Duke of Newcastle 
(brother of the late premier, Henry Pelliani) 
was at the head of the government, but by this 
time William Pitt, the elder, afterwanis Earl 
of Chatham, had begun to show his i-eniarkable 
abilities, and at an early stage of the war the ad- 
ministration of public affair-s fell into his hands. 
Before this took place, however, the nation was 
deeply incensed by the loss of Minorca, which 
had been held by Britain .since 1708, but 
was now (1756) taken by the French. Minorca 
had been left in a miserable state of defence, 
and probably having some knowledge of this, 
the French got ready a vast armament in the 
Mediterranean in order to pounce upon the 
island. When our ministers were informed 
that this French fleet would soon sail from 
Toulon they declared th.at it was a mere feint, 
intended to cover a descent upon the coast of 
England or Ireland ; but as Minorca was prized 
next to Gibraltar, and as Pitt aud the people 
began to cry out against this neglect, they at 
last despatched Admiral Byng to the Mediter- 
ranean with what he thouglit an inauffioieut 
fleet. Before his arrival the Duke of Pdchelieu 
had landed in Minorca with 16,000 men ; and 
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.a flalli.s.om.i6re W£iB cruking off Port-Mahou a mout-ff, pvououuced that ho bad not dono llio 
vith thivtaeu ti’mnch aMpa of the, line. Byng ntaiost that he should have done ngamsi, the 
.iul only ten sl.ips of the line, and these in enemy, tluit hw offence aiuoiiutod o nc;^g,,mce,, 
lot voi'V "(lod lionditiou; nor wem tliree which fov which under the twcltth arliolc oi w.ii Uii. 
,vere addl'd to his force in tlie Mediterranean, penalty was death, .lie was (itrongly nscmn- 
md which wove of inferior strength, in hotter mended to mercy, hat the poiudur clainour l.ad 
bin.. With that despondency which is in itself at. least .son. e intlucnce m prevcmln.g l.is ha .g 
«, aasnrance. of failure or defeat, Byug, on the. granted, uud he wiis shot on k..i.,a t ... - 

JSHi of May i.r.pmachcd Minorca and saw the arqiw, in I'ortsi.iouth liartiou.-, .Ma.ch I ,, .....cl- 
British colo.ira still Hying over the fortress of in g his .lealh without heist sign ol ear. 

Ht I’hilin. tl.ouul. the Ifreucli flag was .seen on It was iu Deeendter, l/oh.on the lesigii.i aou 

other poi.its, and nummamsbomb-batteri of the niiko of Neweastlc, that I .I t heciin.e- 

Tilayiiio upon the castle. After some man- firat secretary of state and virtual pruiie-uiiui- 
oam-ea tlm two fleets were ranged in order of stcr, umler the .Diiko of Dovonsl.i.-r as noi.mml 
battle, a.ul Byng threw out a signal to cugago. premier. .By this time the lamons M'otlisli 
His second ill command, Jli;ar-admiral West, regiment, afterwards so well Icnown as he 
hf.re down with Ills division, and, coming toclose .Bhude Watch or -i3nd, had already acipiirc.l a 
quarters attacked the li’rench with such spirit kind of national ropiKiilion on account ol 
that he drove several of tlicir ships out of the gallantry displayed on the t’oiilincnt. A t inc- 
line, tlioiigli his own ships sullercd severely. suut_ it. was known as Lord doliii Murrays 
But Bvm» would not advance, saying that ho .Uegimeut, from the name ol its cumiiiaui ei. 
was determined to keep his line ciiliru - that 'I'ho iir.st battalion of it saile.l I'rnm IMynioiith 


m.tliiiig M'as so liangcroii.s as an irregiiliii 
and, notwitlmtaiiduig tbc roimmsl, ranee.- 


that Tin. iinst battalion of it sailed I'roi.i IMynioiith 
ight; eai'ly in ITf)!!, and .some seven liiiiidfed reeriiit.- 
if his for it followe.l shortly al'lerwar.ls. 'I'lii' report.- 
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bill'll, ..u.l himself kept at such a wary dislanee lamled ni Amonca they were received lU Ui 
tlial his own ship, a nol.loveiMel of ninety gnus, kindest manner by all ranks am o.nlcr.s, h„ 
was seaively l.rougbt ink. action at all. Ba more osiiccially by the Imliaiis, who Hocked t 
((alliHMoimif'ro, who stood entirely on t.hc defcii- see thorn in great iitimhcrs from all (piartcr.-. 
sive, and eevtaiuly had no inclination t,o con- and it is declared (hat, “from a surprising n 
tiiine'the battle, edged away under easy .sail son.blaiice hi tlie uuunier of th.'ir dress ali.l U 


to ioin tlie ships’ wliieh West had beaten; and great similitiulo of their liuigiiagc, the Indian 
tlii^ic.xt morning tlm hVonch were altogether einuihided they were ane.hmlly one and the saui 
out of sight. La Gallissonnieve, who, heforo people, and most corduilly reeeived them a 
BYim’s iippearaiioe, had lauded Biipplies and bretlirou.”' ,l.’iU, who bail at once peiieivei 
I'einfm'ecmenls for the besiegci-s, went hack to- the advaiitag(i.s to be derived from employin, 
wards Toulon, claiming the honours of \ictory. to a greater extent the kilted immulaiueer. 
Havine thus failed iu destroying the l‘V(mch adopte.l without liesitatiou tlm mo.sL gener..i:i 

ships, Byng next failed in helping tlie HiiglLh policy for aeeuriug their iittacluneiiL in tli 

■oirrison', ihongh his instnict.ions ordered him future. Not ninny weeks after he was in oihi 
to nso all pnssihlu meaii.s in his iiowev for its two llighlanil batlaliims were rawed, amt wei 
rdiet. lie ealled acmmeilof war, iu which he ollicered by men who inid .served in the reb. 

atatcil vinion.s eon.sidoratioiis that Ic.l him to army. One of these bodies of men (eight hiii 

tile con elusion that the fleet ought to make the di-ed in, number) consisted almost entirely i 

be, St of its way back to (iibralUir. All his Frasers, and bud .is its uolmiel Wiuiou l'’rasB 

oiheer.s, ami some colonels of regiments who had late Master of Lovat, who, liaving -itmliwl lii\ 
gone o’nt witli him from .Hiigiand, stibserihed had passed as lui advocate, and wu', mie of tl 
to this opinion, ami Byng returned fovtliwith coiiiiaol fur the crown in (ho trial ol .lami 

to the Hock, th.vmiior Bhikimey hold out Stewart of Auoliarn alvead.y noticed. Arcli 

at Port-Mahon till the heginuing of July, bald Montgomery, brotlicr ol the Ivn’i of I'.gli) 
when ho obtaiiied honoiivable terms of capitu- toig hail the conimimd of the other, 
iatioii. .Adiiiiral Hawke was sent out to lake Additional bodies of Ilighhinders were soi 
the enniiniunl in the Mediterranean, and Byng after i!idist,ed in the army, hathdiun after lit. 
was sent home under arrest. When ha arrivial talion of Macdonalds, ( .'amermis, Macleia: 
at Ihirtsinonth the people were with dillicnlty Maepheisona, and oUnirs, belonging to da 
prevented fnira tearing him to pieces, and the formerly disaffected, were unrolled, iiml tin 

kme rage against him prevailed all over the chiefs, or eomieet.iona of their chiefs, got eoj 

kingiVoTO. As a matter of course htv was tried — - 

hv a cmu't-niivrtial, which, after sittiug for about i /imh /ir»i,ar.ui,' fer rm, rao. 
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missious, so that in the course of this war, 
which lasted till 1763, there are said to have 
hecii ,iia many , as 10,000 men contrihuted to 
the British army by the Highlands-alone, while 
, na many more were drawn from the rest of 
Seotlaudi. The vdorous achievements of these 
natives of Scotland were witnessed in America, 
on the continent of Europe, and in India, Mid 
the soundnessof the great statesman’s judgment 
in withdrawing from Scotland men who might 
have given ti'ouble at home to fight the battles 
of the empire abroad, and thereby acquire glory 
for themselves and their country, was com- 
pletely vindicated. The Black 'Watch or 42nd 
Itegiment, we may mention, .remained in Amer- 
ica till 1707, having been augmented by a second 
battalion in 1758. It served not only on the 


Amei'icaii continent, 
Indies, and was prcisei: 
ment that took place 


out also in the West 
; at almost every engage- 
in this quM'ter of the 


globe. The men distinguished themselves both 
by their bravery in the field and also by their 
good conduct when in bixrraeks, as the. Ameri- 
cana themselves publicly acknowledged when 
the regiment went home. Their bravery ob- 
tained them the honour of being made a “ royal” 
regiment, and thus they returned to 'Britain as 
the Tloyal Higlilandevs, a title which olficiiilly 
belongs to them at the present day. When 
abroad their losses were so severe that not 
move than thirty of the privates who had left 
Europe with the regimout returned home. 

The cabinet of which, Pitt was amember was so 
heartily disliked.by the king that'Bitthad to leave 
oflice in April, 1767. He now became a popular 
idol, and addresses and gold boxes rained down 
upon him from all quarters. On this occasion 
some of the bi.u’ghs of Scotland, Stirling in 
, particular, pre.sented him with an addr&ss, 
thanking him for his services to the state. It 
was soon seen that his presence in the cabinet 
was indispensable, and in June ha was agiiin in 


office as secretary of 
of Commons, and ' 
determined to prosei 
and to a sucoesshil ter 
promise well, lioweve: 


i'ate, leader in the House 
rtually prime - minister, 
ite the war with vigour 
lination. Mjitters did not 
at first, and in particidar 


before the end of the year Hanover was lost 
for a time by the capitulation of the .Duke of 
Cumberland and the inglorious convention of 
Clo-stei’-Seven, already mentioned. In 1768 
some advantages were gained, especially in N ortli 
America, where the Erench were driven from 
several po.sitions and the island of Cape Breton 
C!,ii>tured. The following year -was a glorious 
one for Britain, not only on account of the 
battle of -Minden in Prua.sia, where aoombhied 
force of British, Hessiairs, and Hanoverians 
defeated the French, but also for the cajjture of 


Quebec, a victory which was. speedily followed 
by the conquest of all Canada. 

Tile capture of (inebee, Sept. 176!), is one of 
the most celebrated events in mililary lii.'itoij. 
The [.dace is sl.rong by nature, and was strongly 
fortified when tJeneral AVoIfeconimenced oper- 
ations against it, being held at this time by a 
superior French foi'ce under General Mnutcalni. 
Wolfe’s first attacks were iniaucce.ssfnl, rvlien 
he conceived the daring plan, of scaling the steep 
cliffs leading up to the FJains of Abraham, an 
elev'ated plateau extending towariLs the back of 
the town, so as to attack it on the .side -where 
the fortifications were weakest. In the darkness 
of night his men were landed by boat-loads at 
a time, and without notice or alarm given. The 
first to be put, ashore were some Highlanders, 
who began to climb the steep face of the I’ock, 
using theh' hands more tliaii their feet, and 
grasping, at every bush or bough, and every 
jM’ojection that could aid their imeeut. 'Die 
Highlanders were followed by the rest of the 
troops, and at last the French giiiml, hearing a, 
rustling noise but seeing nothing, fired down 
the precipice at random. Their fire was re- 
turned equally at random, whereupon the 
French in terror at the extraordinary attack 
ran off. General 'Wolfe now stood on the 
Heights of Abraham, but histroojis (amounting 
only to 6000 men) were greatly inferior in num- 
bers to those of the enemy. At first the Freueli 
could scarcely believe their eyes when they sav? 
the British troops, but recovering from his suv- 
prise, Montcalm advanced against the during 
foe, coulideut ill his ability to crush them, The 
Freueli came on with great bolduens, but they 
opened fire too soon, whereas the British liiul 
been told to load with two bullets each and reaervo 
their lire for close quarters. When the enemy . 
were within some thirty yards of them they 
poured in a deadly discharge, following it up 
by an attack with the bayonet. The Freueli 
were forced to retreat in disorder, and the 
retreat became a flight; but the brave Wolfe 
fell mortally wounded while leading on his 
men, consoled,, however, before death dosed his 
eyes, by the knowledge that the French were 
giving way in all directions. Montcalm .also 
received a. mortal wound while attciiiptiiig to 
rally the French. Quebec capitulated five days 
after the battle.' In this action the .I’rasei' 
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iri;.'Ul:uulei’s greatly diatiiiguished lliemselves, 
tliougii (.he conduct of all the troops was adiiiir- 
iible. Among othor successes gained in this 
war agiuiist the Ji’rciuih Avore several ia ludia 
(Ihe batlhf of Wandswash, for instniice), besides 
tlu! great triuiiipb by Olivo at i'hisaey. The 
threats of invasion whieh France hatl thrown 
out were turned into fears for her own shores, 
upon which indeed descents were made by the 
•Uritiah, Avhilo Admirals Boseaweu and Hawke 
swept her fleets from tlie sea. 

in the midst of such exploits it may seem 
ahno.sfc ludicrous to refei’ to the doings of a 
petty French squadron, which in the year 1760 
.struck momentary alarm along the unprotected 
west of Scotland. M. Thurot, who, as captain 
of a iirivateer, had signalized himself by his 
< xlenfiivo depredations on British merchant 
vessels, and the daring defence of his own vessel 
against lw(i British frigates, was promoted by 
the French king to the eommaud of a small 
dying Hnuiuh'oii, and iiistrucl,<‘d to alarm tlm 
coast of Iroliind by occasional dcsiicuta, (m pui*- 
pose, lo distract tlie attention of the British 
from a larger armament intcmlcd for a descmit 
on Uio Fiiglish coast. Xhia attempt wa.s frus- 
trated by the dostructiou of tho Freiujb Hoot olV 
Jlcllc-lstc, and Thurot, whose plans had beou 
duriinged, appeared in tho month of Foliruary 
among the Western Islands. Being short of 
provisions he lauded on Islay, but paid for all 
su))j)liiis that wiii'e fnrnislietl, and treated the 
people with tho utmost polileiioss. Unwilling 
to rctaru witbo\»t atten>i)ting somothing, he 
landed and took Cbrriekfergus in Ireland, fr<mi 
which he levied asmall coutrilmtion, but being ! 
intorcci)tcd by Captain Elliot with an (spial i 
force he tviis slain in the cngag(;monL, and thnso 
of Ilia vessels were taken. 

'l')u! alarm wliluli ho had created, tho inability 
of the people to Inwe defended themselves from 
so bisigiillieant an armament, and tho continued 
rumours of projected invasions from France, 
raised a iinivcrsal cry in Scotland fora national 
militia, simihir to that which had been estab- 
lished in England, Even before this there had 
been a movement in Scotland for the establish- 
ment of such a force, and in several of the con- 
gratulatory addre.sses lahl before the king the 
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previous year on the occasion of tlic (snitiire 
of Quebec, and of oUior successes against Ibe 
Jfreucl), the need of a militia for iScotlaud liad 
been referred to. An influential committee 
had also been formed to iiinmotc tlui niovo- 
ment, and a plan prejiaroil according to which 
the measui'c mighl. be I'cgnlaI.etl. It is woi'thy 
of remark liere, that wliile politicians wore 
creating dissatisfaction in some of tlic counties 
of England by raising a forci! of militia, they 
were doing the same refn.sing it (o those of 
Scotland. Ere tho commotion occaaioued by tlie 
operations above mentioned had subsided, the 
subject was taken up by Mr. Oswald, Mi-. Gil- 
bert Elliot, and other uortliern representatives. 
Through their eU'orts leave was granted in tlie 
House of Commons to bring in a bill for the 
better ordering of tho military forces in Scot- 
laud. It was presented by Mr. Elliot on the 
24tb of M.ari:li, 1760, and the table was crowded 
with jietitions cutreatiiig the legislaliue to 
grant tlie favour; but tiic motion for its com- 
mittal wan lost liy a large majority, and while 
Scotchniuu abroad were carrying ihe military 
renown of their cminiry to its higliont pitch, 
the pei.ty jealmiay of the English inemlxirH pre- 
vented them from being inlvu.slcd witli arms 
for tlieir defeuee at heme. 'I’bi' 1 )uke of A rgylc, 
who thou chiefly directed Wcottish alifiirs, was 
blamed as the eatwo of tlie failure, I icing for 
some reason or other opposed to the Inll, Thu 
' movement in favour of a militia was a, gain set, 
, agoing in Scotland in 1762, when it was fomid 
I tliat tbimgb a number of the eunuties and burghs 
j were in favour of it, abtmi an equal nuiuber 
seemed to be against the establishment of such 
aforeojin the present circunistances of the coun- 
try at least. Many of the parties oinarsed to 
it objected to it on the grounds that there wan 
already a great scarcity of hands in the onnutry 
for carrying on the necesHary opevaliims of 
agriculture, manufaetiucH, and of, her occupa- 
tions; and certainly large muubois of tlic young 
men of the country micst have been called away 
from these callings to servo in the army and 
navy. Tlie subject eoiitinncd to be agitated 
from time to time, but a militia force was not 
establiabed in Kcotlaud till the end of the cen- 
tury, as will be afterwards moufiioued. 

In the last year of the king’s reign an act 
was jiassed to ooutiuue the special oiiactiiients 
that liad been jiassod after tlic late rebellion in 
regard to the punislmiont of high trea.son in tho 
Higblaiids and the disarming of tho couul.ry. 
There was a very commim ftiiding in Hcotland 
that fresh legislation on the subject wits tpiite 
uimeeeasary, and tlie oinuion of a writer in the 
Scots Maijantw was generally hold, that, “( jon- 
sidering the late behaviour of the people in the 
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north and Highlands of Scotland and the sh.we 
they had had in oul' glorious Success during the 
present wav,: it must be confessed that they 
might have e.vpeoted to be restored to the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the people in the other parts 
of the United Kingdom, rather than to have 
those invidioirs di.sthictioHs continued which 
the justice, by the lump, of former parliaments 
had brought upon them.' 

George II. died suddenly at Kensington on 
October SOtli, 1700, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, who ascended the throneasGeorge III. 
At his death the late king was in the seventy- 
•seventli year of his age, and had reigned for 
thirty-four years. He was not vinpopnlar with 
his British subjects on the whole, unless per- 
haps in the early part of his reign. His inherited 
predilection for Hanover had much to do with 
our being involved in the extensive wailike 
operations on the Continent, which were partly i 
undertaken for its protection. During tliese 
continental entauglenieuts almo.st every Euro- 
pean government, with the exception of that of 
France, had been largely subsidized, and had 
all in turn pocketed tlie money and envied the 
power of Britain. In the earlier part of his 
reign the king was almost entirely guided in 
state affiiirs by the o]iinious of his consort, 
Queen Caroline, to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached, although his treatment of her was bad 
enough. He was honourable, jii.st, and on the 
whole liumane; but at times he showed more 
severity than might have been expected, es)ie- 
cially in regard to the Scottish rebels, though 
in this case there was considerable jnstificatiou 
for him. He was diatinguiahed by no very 
remarkable talents, and had little or no taste 
for polite literature. But he founded the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in his own electorate of 
Hanover, was fond of music, and patronized 
Handel. In private life he was passionate but 
placable, and he was not a man to conciliate 
friendship, far leas personal devotion. He was 
regular and methodical in habits, aud extremely 
fond of money, yet he must have spent or given 
away large sriins — Hanover i>robably absorbing 
the most of these— as he left little behind him. 
If England and its interasts were of less impor- 
tance in his mind than .Hanover, Scotl.and, we 
have no doubt, can have had but a very srnall 
share of ids thoughts, unless when the affair 
of the ’45 forced this country upon his notice. 

Diu’ing the eai-ly part of his reign, up to 1742, 
Sir Kobert Walpole (latterly Lord Orfoi’d) was 
the minister who guided the destinies of the 
British empire, as he had done before the .aoees- 
.sion of George 11, Though unscrupulous in his 
dealings with politicians, and employing bribery 
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in the most open manner, he Imd .dways the 
interest of the country at hciirt. The cliief 
ministers who succeeded him were Henry Tol- 
hain, the Duke of Newcastle, and Williiini Titt 
(Earl of Chatham), the hist of whom held the 
rehiB of power at the close of the reign, though 
not formally prime -minhstcr. The all'air.s of 
Scotliwid during this reign were carried on 
chiefly under the administration or advice of 
Archibidd, third Duke of Argyle. He suc- 
ceeded to the title of duke in J. 74.8, on the 
death of his brother John, Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, having lield previous to this time 
the title of .Eiirl of Islay. Duke Archibald had 
been long connected with the public affairs of 
Scotland, having been appointed lord lugli 
treasurer of this country in 1705, at the age of 
twenty -three. He was one of the coramissioucv.s 
for negotiating the Union, and .after it took 
place he sat .as one of the ropreaentative peers 
in all the parliaments hut one till his death, 

I He assisted his brother in putting down the 
i I'ebellion of 171.5, and was wounded in the' 
battle of Sherifl'nmir. In 1725 he was appointed 
lord keeper of the privy seal in Scotland. Ho 
wa.s subsequently intrusted with the task of 
checking the riotous proceedings excited by llic, 
imposition of the malt tax, and by his judicious 
measures soon succeeded in restoring order. 
In 1734 he was made keepei’ of the great seal, 
.'uid held this office to the last. Sir Robert 
VValjiole reposed great confidence in him, aud 
under this statesman his influence in his native 
country was .so great ns to acquire for him the 
flattering title of “King of Scotland.” The 
commerce and manufiictures of Scotland .aud the 
internal improvement of the conutry generally 
were furthered by him, and he was also a friend 
to tlie higher education, boiug ohaiicellovof the 
University of Aberdeen, and an liouorary fellow 
of the Eoyal College of Physicians in .Edinburgh, 
After Walpolets resignation aud subsequent 
death liis opinions in reference to Scottish 
measures were still reganled as iuiving great 
weight, aud he contiuued high in the esteem of 
all parties till his death in 1761. He was a 
man of varied accoraplishmeritH, and had col- 
lected one of the largest private libraries in 
Great Britain. His brother, the second duke, 
was a man of more bi'illiant abilities, but less 
consistent in his political conduct Ho distiii- 
girisbed himself as a soldier under the Duke of 
Marlhoroiigh, hut is best known through his 
share in supiiresaing the roliellion of 1715; 
probably, however, to the greater iiumher of 
readers liia name is most fainili.ar from the 
prominent place ho occupies in Scott’s Hoart of 
Midlothian. 
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(Icnrwc J 1 1., granrlmni of fleorgo 1 1., recoived I 
llie crown imilfir civcnnmtiiiicfts laaailiarly atis- ^ 
piiiimts. Viclorioni!i iibniml, tlm iiatimi wn.a j 
luiii.ial pl, Iimno ninlw a miiiistnr who, sc, trntm- 
condant ociiins Kcunii'd to auniliilalo cpimaitiou 
!Uid cmiiniiiiid nncccss. 'J'liu new luoimrcli w:ia 
ill tin; lilmiiii of yutitli, Imiii;^ only twonty-two 
years of age, toll and iniinly, -.uid ot a frank, 
open (;oiiii(.(:inan(;;(). .Ho luiil beoii boni and 
bnmgbt up in iOngland, was decorous in con- 
duct, and was believed to be possessed of fairly 
giiDil abilities. On the day after bis grainl- 
fuibci’.s <lcatb be was jiioclaimed kino- in Lon- 
<lon, and imraediately after at Edinburgh, but 
llui, as bad previously been the uane on snoli 
oecasiouH, from tlie venerablo croas, but from the 
balcony in front of tho .Itoyal Escliaugo, one 
of tile new buildings for the sake of which tho 
ancient structure iiad been most iiniieccsaarily 
removed. A. royal proclamation a,"ainst vice 
and immorality was reail from (dl the jmJpite 
oil the following Snndiiy, and a deputation from, 
tlu! t lluu’oh of Scotland, consisting of five of the 
Rdiuburgb inmisters, hastened to congratulate 


tlia young moiiavcb, No iinun'tliate cbaiige 
took pUce in tho plans of govornnu'nt, or in lUo 
peraons iula'iiated witli iK.mductiiig them; but 
the blarl of ISuto, who bad bad the tiupei'intcnd- 
enoe of Ibo princo.’s eduealiou, was immevliatoly 
iniroduced into the I’livy ( 'oimcil, a stc}) wbicli 
alarmed the joaloiisy of the .I'bigliMli courtiers 
with fea.rs of a pr(!]>(viMlevanoe of Scottish iii- 
tluenec!. Meanwhile the king delighted the 
nation at large by identifying bim.solf with hi.s 
Rritish subjee.ts in his first speech to pavlin- 
meiit, November 18lii. “.Horn and eduiiati'd 
in thi.s coimtiy,” .said he, '• 1 glory in the name 
of Briton;” and eveiything fortminte was an- 
tieipated from the reign of a native sovereign. 
On iSejileniher, 17(11, he married the I'riiiciss 
Charlotte of Mocklenbnrg, a liwly Mimilar to 
liinwelf in chavacler and tasies, who aiiled liim 
in proving that tho occupancy of a, i.lironc was 
not incompatible with the fvlraplieil ,y and regu- 
larity of an ordinary Englnsli household. 

At hi.s aceeasion the Se ven Yeans’ \Ahu' was 
still going on, and in 17(11 Spain was added to 
the foes of Britain, very litl.le to her own advau- 
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tage. Pitt advised that oui', new enemy ahpultl 
beat once attaoked, but as his advice was Hot 
taken he resigiieUj and wassuoeueded by tlie Eiu'l 
of Bnte ns chief niimstar. Negotiatioua for 
pence had for some time been carried ou, and 
the war finally oarue to an end by the Treaty of j 
Paris, Pubruary, .1763. The terms of the peace 
were by no means ooinmeusur.'ite with the ex- 
pectations of the people, or even with the tm- 
rivnlled Bucoe,ssea of the British arms; and the 
popular diaai)pointmeut ou this account, together 
with the earl’s inexperience rtnd certain blun- 
ders coiinnittod by him in regard to the intermil 
administration, raised such a clamoiu’ against 
him and his country in the metropolis, and such 
a torrent of intemperate tihuse from the press, 
that after a very short and turbulent premier- 
ship he resigned his unenviable office. The feel- 
ing against the premier was greatly fostered by 
the attacks of the notorious John Wilkes, in his 
weekly paper The North Briton. Wilkes’s en- 
mity was stirred up by the refusal of the minister : 
to coufer u[)oii him a lucrative post under 
govemmant. Wilkas profe.ssevl to believe tlnit 
the “ arbitrary priucipdes of Swittisli tyranny 
were spreading through the kingdom, and in- 
fecting the very vitals of the constitution; ” and 
that tile liberty of the country was in danger i 
wherever Scottish iiiHneiice had power to exert^ 
itself. He had as a worthy colleague in his 
.scurrilities the jiroiligate satirist and renegade 
clergyman Charles Oliurchill, who ridiculed the 
Soots in his Prophecy of Famine, and wa-s him- 
self held up to public contempt in a caricature 
by Hogarth. 

George Grenville, the Manjuia of Rocking- 
ham, and tlie Duke of Grafton Jield the preuiiBr- 
shipsuecessivelyintlui period from 17(i;Uo 1770, 
but ill 1766-68 Pitt — now Earl of (.llnitham — 
was I’eally at the head of alfairs, though the 
Buko of Grafton was nominally jirimc-miniater. 
Bttving Grenville’s tenure of office the fatal 
Stamp Act was passed (176.5) by which a duty 
was to be raised from our colonists in North 
America on stamps required to be aflixed to 
certniu classes of documents. The Americans, 
many of whose forefathers had left their native 
land to avoid tyrannic enactments, rose al- 
most to a man against the act, which was re- 
pealed indeed the following year, tliough the 
good done by tlii.s stop was counteracted by the 
passing of another act declaring the powers of 
paiiiaiiient over the colonies to be supreme, 
and thus asserting the riglit to tax them. In 
1767 another ill-judged step was taken in the 
passing of an act for imposing duties in 
America on tea, glass, paper, and painters’ 
coloui\s. The ill-feeling of the colonists was 
re-awakened into fresh vigour, riots took place, 
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and asMOcicitions were formed, the memberH of 
which refrained from and discouraged the u.se 
of the taxed articles. In 1770 Lord N’ortli be- 
I came prime-minister in room of the Duke of 
Grafton, and his name is more closely ideutitied 
j than that of any other with the loss of the 
American colonies, though in his (Kilicy he was 
strongly supported by the king himself. Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords thundered 
against the tyrannical course tuloptcd towards 
the colonists, and many other politicians spoke 
to the same tenor, but in vain. In 1770 Lord 
North got the other duties hdeeu ofl', but that 
on tea was still retained, and the resentment in 
America kept gradually rising. 

Few events worthy of notice took place in 
Scotland meanwhile. A great lawsuit, how- 
ever, the famous “Douglas cause, " may hero be 
mentioned, since, altlioiigb entirely a private 
all'air, it excited niucli interest, and led almost 
the whole of the jienple of Scotland to take u]) 
the attitude of partisans on one side oi' the 
other. At a former period the arbitrtiinent of 
the sword might have been called in to decide 
Die contest in wliioli the Btdce of Hiiniiltou 
sought to ohtain for himself the valualilc estates 
of the firet and last Duke of Boughis. A.rchi- 
bald, Duke of Douglas, died ilst July 1701 , and 
his nephuw, Archibald Stewart, sun of l^ady 
Jane Douglas, the only sister of the deceased 
nobleman, and of her husband, Sir John Stewart 
of Grandtully, was served heir to his estates. 
Owing to certain circiHn.stauces and con.sidera- 
[ tions Lady Jane liad Iieen (ji'ivately married, 

[ and the birth of her son took place in a lodging- 
house at Paris wlien she was fifty' yeai's old. 
For a time the late Duke of Douglas had been 
led to believe that his nephew was a spurious 
child, and had executed a settlouieut of lik 
whole real estate upon the Duke of Hamilton. 
Latterly, however, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the boy was his true lieir, had can- 
celled bis sottlemeiits in favour of tlie Duke 
of Hamilton, and had nominated Ins nephew 
Archibald Lis heir of entail. The Duke of 
Hamilton at first claimed the estafes as heir 
male of the family, but not sueeoeding in this 
he sought to set aside tho boy said to be 
Lady Jane’s son as not being reiillj' her oll'- 
spriiig. The cause, after lasting five years, was 
decided in his favour by tho Gourt of Scission, 
but on being taken to the House of Lords tho 
decision was given against the duke. When 
the Court of Session had given its tlecision (in 
17C7) the result was so distasteful to a seotion 
of the SeottisVi public that tho life of the 
president of the court was threatened. Wlion 
the Lords had reversed this decision (iu 1760) 
the delight of the populace was unbounded. 
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EcUiihiirgh iiml i1,8 suburbs were illuminated, 
and a luimber of the lower class of people ex- 
pi'i'SHcd their unruly satisfaction by' smashing 
the windows of the judge who had taken the 
unpopiiliu' view of the c;ise,a8 well as those of the 
friends of tlie .Duke of Hamilton, or of persons 
who refused to illnminate. So far did these 
In wlcBs proceedings go that the nnlitiiry luul to 
be called out. I’uhlic. nianifestatioiis of siitis- 
fa(!l.ion with tl)e result of the long litigation 
took phicf! in other pai'ts of the coniitry, in 
which probably no lawsuit has ever excited so 
n»noli general interest. The expense of the 
litigation was said to have exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

At the return of peace in 1763 the. tvnsteesfor 
the forfeited estates in the north were desirous 
that a certain number of discli.argod soldiers, 
aaUors, and inavinea should settle upon them 
isitlujr as laliourera and tradesmen or as fisher- 
men ; mid they projected villages and stations, 
which the short intervfd free of hostilities did 
not allow to 1)0 fully establmlied. 'l.'hoy oirered 
the Kiulovs, it uumiu’ried, a bounty of .112 stor- 
ling eacll, and a boat suited for tho herring or 
the cod (mlitiry to every eight men; and to 
married men a dwelling-honse and tliroo acres 
of groimd rent free for seven years. Soldiers 
wore to have similar allowances, and in lieu of 
a bout they wisro to have a, bounty of three 
pound, pur man. Some of the larger landed 
proprietors offered even higher oacourageinimts, 
and appear to have been succossfid to a cou- 
sidtraiiio uxtunt, till tiie introduction of now 
impvovuinente rondered them lc.s.s careful about 
attaching inhabitants to tho soil; auda spirit 
of emigration wnvi excited among tho people by 
more tempting pro.s]X)«ts abroad. About tlio 
same time a transference of property highly 
gratifying to Scottish feeling took place. 
Several of tho estates forfeited in ITlfi had 
boon sold by the coinniissiouers to the York 
Iluilding Ihmipany, a commercial association 
that attonipl 0(1 Lo open mines, and otlierwiso 
to develop f.lieiv Scottish property to their 
own jirofit. ffrom various causes, however,- the 
eempauy beeame. bankrupt, and the proiiertiea 
were again brought to judicial sale at Edin- 
burgh in 1764, I'he estates thus sold were 
those belonging to the Panmure, Southesk, and 
Mariachal families, and the heirs of the former 
owners were, now enabled to buy them back at 
the upset prices, no person bidding against 
them. 

.About this period there were many complaints 
in regard to the unsatisfactory state of the 
currency in Scotlaud, there being a great scarcity 
of silver and gold and a siipemhundance of paper 
money. The banks had greatly increased in 
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number, though some of the new onesi wci-o very 
insignificant concerns, and thuy were acciiti- 
tomed to issue notes with an optional clause of 
payiuyut on deiuaud, oi- six months aff,er wilb 
legal interest. Notes f(.>r sinus as small as 
five shillings wore common, and private notes 
for smaller anms were also in circuhition. i'bo 
(jvilwas tlireatoniug even to increase, when an 
act was passed (1766) forbidding the issiio oi. 
notes under one jieniid in value or otherwise 
than payable on demand. After this silver 
gradually became sufficiently plentiful again. 
In 1769 a promising banking company was 
stai’ted, with its head-ipiarters at Ayr, under the 
designation of Douglas, H eron, & t!o, A num- 
her of uolilemen and gentlemen woi-o partners 
in the concern, at Ihtdr head being the J-lukes 
of .Bnccleugh and (iueonsberry, the Marls of 
Dumfries and March, ISlr, Dougins of Douglas. 
Mr. Patriok flcrou of Heron, and others. 'I’oo 

gamorons and sanguine, they accommodated land- 
lords, farmer.s, and tradesmen -wit.h a liberality 
bcj'ond the line itf oa.ul,um and ))nnlence,iinil sent, 
almost immediately into circulation a (luaidity 
of paper above Avliat they bad the ready means 
of lumoiuing. After carrying cm husinc.ss for 
only about three year.s, on the occurrence, of a 
panic in the commercial world, they wore umUn- 
the necessity of stopping iiaymcmt (June, 1772), 
and of winding up their ImsiiinH.s the following 
year. The partners now di.scovered that besides 
their capital they had lost nearly three hundred 
tlions!in(l pounds, and as thuy were individually 
responaiblo many were entirely i-uiiied, and a 
good deal of distress was caused in the distvicls 
ill whieh tho business of the hank was chiefly 
carried on. 

Mcauwliilo events were liaatening on towards 
war with our colonies in America, though the 
measures of Lord North wore strongly oppo.sed 
by the Earl of Giiatliam in tho House of Lords, 
and by Burke and Eex in the (lomnicnis. A 
Deelaratiou of llights was drawn u)) by the 
colonists in 1774, and next year Uostilitiea actu- 
ally comniencod. Tho course which the war took 
may be briefly sketched as follows. A small 
British force (part of General Gage’s troops) was 
sent from Boston, on 18th April, to destroy a 
quantity of military si ores belonging to llu; 
Americans, and deposited at Concord, a task 
which they effeotod; but on tlndr return they 
were afctaekcd by tlio colonist-s in soim* force 
near Lexington, and forced to retreat, leaving 
behind them 273 killed and wounded. Before 
the end of the month the Briti.sh governor and 
army were closely licmnipd in in Ileatou by a 
provincial force of 20,000 men. Elsewhere tlie 
colonists acted with spirit; the important 
northern fortresses of Tieoiideroga and Crown 
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I’oint ware seized, and their cannon and am- 
iaunition proved of great service in the struggle. 
A continental congress assembled in May at 
Philadelphia, and took meaaure.s to raise an 
army and e<iuip a navy. George Washington 
■was unanimously chosen aa ooinmander-in-chief, 
and to furnisli him with tlie sinews of war bills 
of credit to tlie amount of |2,0(X),000 were 
issued, for the redemption of whicli the faith of 
the united colonies was pledged. On I7th Jnne, 

1 775, the British troop.sat Boston, iinderGenerals 
Gage, Howe, Burgoyne, and Glinton, attacked 
the intrenched position of the colonists on Bunker I 
.Hill, which commanded Bo.ston harbour, and | 
captured it, but at a loss of 1054 killed and i 
wounded ; the American loss did not exceed I 
4C0 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, so that 
they, soon came to look upon the action as a 
victory. After Washington had spent some 
time in getting his troops into proper order he 
regularly beleaguered Boston till i7th March, 
1770, when the British evacuated the town, and 
sailed for Halifax, carrying away many loyal 
families. Early in the same winter an exi^edi- 
tion was sent into Canada by the colonists, who 
believed the inhabitants of that province favour- 
able to their cause ; but after taking Montreal, 
and unsuccessfully as.saulting Quebec, the re- 
mains of the expedition abandoned the British 
territory in June, 1776. On 7th June Richard 
Henry Lee, of Vii'ghiia, brought befoi-e Congress 
a resolution declaring that “the united colonies 
are, and ought to be, free and independent 
stales; that their political connection with 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, dissolved.” 
This resolution was passed after an animated 
debate by nine of the thirteen existing colonies ; 
and Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeflferaon, and 
others were selected to di’aft a Declaration of 
ludepeudauoe, which was written by Jelferson 
and adopted 4th July by the votes of the thir- 
teen colonies, which thus became the Ujiited 
States of America. 

The British government had no-w begun to 
see that the opposition was not the ordinary 
popular outbreak which they supposed it to be, 
and many additional troops were sent from 
England, including a considerable number of 
German mercenaries, mostly from 1 Iesse-Cas.sel. 
Fre.sli operations now began by a battle on 
Long Island, New York, 27th August, 1776, 
in which Washington was defeated by General 
Howe with heavy loss. He retreated with a 
disorganized army beyond the Delaware, 
hoping to save Philadelphia. He was rather 
listlessly followed by the British, who took un- 
opposed the principal towns of New Jersey aa 
they advanced, but allowed themselves to be 
surprised .at Trenton (25th December) and at 


Princeton (3rd January, 1777). MeanYvliile 
Congress had not been idle; it formed articles 
of confederation between the states (which were 
ratified by all except Maryhand in 1778-79), and 
sent Franklin and Sihis Dean to France to solicit 
recognition and aid. Formal recognition was 
withlieldjbut money and material were privately 
sent, and volunteers, anch as Lafayette, .Pulaski, 
Koscinsko, Baron Steuben, and Baron Kalb, 
cro.ssed the A.tlantic to fight for tlie republican 
cause. 

The next campaign again opened dia!istrou.sly 
for the Americans. Washington, in order to 
defend Philadelphia, then the capital, was 
obliged to give battle on the Brandywine, lltli 
September, 1777, to a much superior force 
under Howe and Lord Cornwallis, and was 
completely defeated, and the British entered 
Philadelphia without further opposition. For- 
tune, however, smiled njion the Americans in 
the north. General Burgoyne, witli an army 
of 7000 British and German troops, accompanied 
by numerous bands of Canadians and Indians, 
marched from Canada to effect a junction with 
the British on the Hudson, and to cut off New 
England from the rest of the confederacy. Ha 
was met by General Gates at Stillwater, near 
Saratoga, where two toughly-contested actions 
took place (19th September and 7tli October), on 
the whole favourable to the Americans, Having 
but three days’ provisions, he -was compelled to 
capitulate on the 17th October. 

'This event induced the French openly to enter 
the struggle in the spring of next year (1778), 
and subsequently Spain and Holland joined in 
the wav against England, and aided the Ameri- 
cans. Britain sent fresh arniiesand-fleets to enish 
the rebellion; but although they gained several 
victories, it was obvious that the subjugation 
of the Americans was not yet within sight, and 
there was a growing desire in Britain for peace 
with the colonies. At last the surrender of the 
British general Lord Cornwallis with an array 
of 7000 men at Yorktown, Ifltli October, 1781, 
gave fresh sti'engtb to this feeling, and virtually 
terminated the war. After defeating General 
, Gates at Camden iu August 1780, Lord Corn- 
wallis had concentrated his army round York- 
town, at the month of the Ghesa 2 ieako. There 
he was blockaded by Washington, aided by 
French troops, and a French fleet under Do 
Grasse, He held out against superior mnnber.s 
till his ammunition was expended, and wis then 
forced to cajntulate. The Americans owed this 
success chiefly to the French, and notwithstand- 
ing the result they would have bad great diiii- 
culty in continuing the war. But iu Britain 
the feeling in favour of peace was now ju'e valent, 
and the same feeling was shared by Franco and 
103 
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Bjjiu'n. 'riiy war ended with the Pwiee of Ver- 
wiilleii, aiul from 3i’d Soptember, 17R3, Great 
Ihifcaiu foi'iniilly recognized the mdopemlenoe 
of the United Stito. 

A large majority of the p(iOph! of I'higlaiid, 
there can bo no rloiibt, nupporteil Tiord North 
in his luifoi'timate ineiiauroa respeetiiig America, 
iuiil a still larger coiiHtderod it 1, reason, or little 
better, to listen to any ju'iiposal of grivntin,g 
the, (iolouista independence. Tho public neiiti- 
ment of Scotland was similar, ami at an early 
jieT'iocl of the war lidinburgh and other places 
offered boimtiea (as in the last war), over 
and alaive the royal bounties, to seamen who 
should voUmtavily enter themselves to serve 
in the navy. Money was also anb-scribeil for 
the relief of the soldiers in America, and on 
behalf of the widowsand or'phaiis of those who 
had fallen in the war. Recruiting went on 
briskly, both in the Ijowlands ami .Ifighhuids, 
and the 4';;nd or Lonl dolm Murray’s ilegiment, 
nuinliering 1000 inoii, and the 71.st or Eraser’s, 
of SIOOO, were soon at tho seat of war. In 
America itself a regiment of .llighlamlors was 
actually raised from among Urn numerous emi- 
graiits’who had by this lime s^itllod there. 

ilefore long Scotlnml wss umve directly iu- 
volved in tlie lioslilities of tlio period, priviitccis 
from the American side of the .Mlaulic having 
Ijegiiu to ca'ni.HO in the neighhonrliood of tho 
Scottish shores, ami to prey upon the shiiipiug 
of tho country. Sovend of these for a t.irne 
carried ou thvdv operatiuus in or imar the ( 'lyde 
e.-ituary, and armed vessels were littcd out at 
Greenock to attack tlicui, while the people of 
Ayr niiscd from among their niiinber a force itf 
volunteers to d(!fcnd their good town. Many 
ahi]i.s wore alsn lakini and riliud on the east .side 
of iScofland, !ind about the ttrkuoys and Shet- 
land Isles, a mimherof tliosu being Imriied ;ifl.or 
captmo, in some ciises tho Aincrieans imlnced 
men belonging to the eaiitured sliips to take 
Bui'viee with them. Iti response to representa- 
tions from Keotiand nieu-nf-war were soon scut 
to cruise off both tho east and the west coasts 
for the protection of the merchant ships. 

.Vs the war advanced, and when General 
Burg'oy lie’s siirnmder to the Americans at Sara- 
toga raised doubts as to the issue of tho contest, 
renowed exertion were miulo to augment tho 
Rritish forces with a view to the B]>eedy mul sne- 
eessfiil termination of tho war. .In those efforts 
Scotland took an active part, and indeed even 
went beyond England in this respect. In the 
end of 1777 the Duke of .Iliunilton and the 
Buko of Atbole e.-icb offored to itdse .a j’egimenfc 
on his own estate!, wliioli offers, as well as 
similar offers made by other noblemen and 
gentlemen, were readily accepted. The cities 
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and burghs took a eorrespomling cuiir.'ie, Ulas- 
gow being the fuvst of these to come forward 
with die offer of a regiment “to be emjiloyed 
in such a wiauner as your uiajc.sty shall be 
pleased to direct,” ami with, tho prayer added in 
the address to (he Icing on the matter iJial, (,»oJ 
would be pleased “to put a Mjiocdy end t,o Idle 
delusion of tlw rebels, who, under l.lie siuccd 
name of Liberty, are exercising every act of 
tyranny.” The town-council, tlic trades’-hoime, 
and the va.rious corporations, as well ns other 
bodies and private individuals, subscribed liber- 
ally for this object, .and .£111, 00(1 was soon in-o- 
misod. EdinViurgh immediately followed the 
lead of Glasgow, aT\d the two civic regiments of 
volunteers were soon embodied. Siwen other 
corj^js were also raised in Scothiml by the middle 
of the year (1778), all of these consisting of 
llighhindei's. Almost every (,own of any cou- 
seipienee oU'ereil boimtiiw to those,' willing 1o 
join the. \ariouB regiments, scuue, of them 
spocially H(decting one corps ii.s rc(,!ipieutH of 
tlmir generosity, othei's juiothm'. 'I'licro was 
(,nJk .also of ii militia, Imt instend of this .several 
eovjts of feiicililes were raised, for the iuterintl 
proleetioii of t.lu! conntry, being litible to nerve 
in any pttrt of aeotUiml, Imt not. to mtircb out 
of it o.xcept ill ease of the invasion of I'higltuid. 
'I’hree bodios of fi'iicibles wiere at lirst, raisi'd, 
the Sioutli, the North, :iiiil the West h’oneililes, 
these corps being iwpectively midcir the com- 
mand of the l>uk(! of Itnccloneb, tlie Duke, of 
(.(ordoii, and Lord Kroderiek Gampbell. A 
general veeruiting act was also passed, under 
wliieh tdile-boditid idle and disorderly persons 
not eng, aged in any lawful trade or emjtloyinent, 
;ind htiving no visible nieaiiH of snliKistcnee, 
were lltible to be imitresHeil. 

Ready tis tins rtighlamlers liiul shown t, hem- 
selves to join the army, the principle of ehin- 
•ship, if not broken, wtis now (o sotiie (i.xtent 
wetikoned They eonhl not now' be iiiiluecd to 
follow the bamierof tlioir elan without inquiry, 
but bad learned, like their lowltuid neighbours, 
to bargidn for their services. To the disirraeo 
of tho agents employed, if not of the goveni- 
inent for which they acted, these bargains 
wore, in aever.d instances, shamefully infringed; 
ami the shrewd nnedneated l,iighhin<lera;, (aught 
to dread deception, wci'e thus c-xposed to the 
arts of designing men, and uiiou more than 
one occasion excited to mutiny, il’or example, 
the men of the Earl of Scafort.li’s .Highland 
itegiment, in Septemlan', 1778, having been 
brought to tho capitfd for ernbarkalaon al. Lidlh 
(the pl.-ico of destination iieing Guernsey), re- 
fused to embark unless their avrea.rs of pay 
and the bounty they liad been inaimised were 
paid; and notwithstanding the entreaty of their 
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offloei’s, altliough, ;some five hundred were pre- 
vailed to go on board the transports, about. the 
aarae number retired to Arthur’s Seat, with 
jupes playiiig ami their plaids fixed on poles for 
colours. There they remained for several days, 
plentifully supplied with provisions by the 
people of Edinburgh, and visited by persona of 
all ranks. A number of other troops were soon 
collected, including dragoons, fencibles, and 
men of the Glasgow regiment, and it appeared 
that the nmtineera would rather risk a hostile 
encounter than embark; but, by the good oificea 
■of Lord Dunmore, Lord Macdonald, and others, 
and after assurances from Sir Adolphus Ough- 
ton, commander -in -chief in Scotland, and 
General Skene (second in command), they were 
induced to leave the hill and embaxk. This 
,wa.s not done, however, till a bond or agreement 
had been signed, promising that all past ofl’euces 
.should be condoned, their demands as to pay 
:ai)d arrears autisfied, and that they should not 
be handed over to the East India Company, as 
they had been groundlessly led to believe. 
This regiment bellied to repel the landmg of a 
.French force in J ersey tlie following year, and 
in Jaimary, 1781, in compimy with other troops, 
aided in compelling a body of eight hundred 
French who had landed at St. Helier’s to lay 
down their arms. A mutiny of a party of 
about fifty Highlanders, recruited for the 42nd 
^aiid 71st Ilegiinenta, took place at Leith in some- 
what similar circumstances the following year. 
They had been brought there to be put on board 
transports, but a report having been spread 
til at they were to be drarrghted into one or 
oitlior of tlie lowland corps, they refused to go 
oil board. About two hundred men of the 
.Southern fencibles having been ordered to carry 
them prisonerB to Edinburgli Castlo, the de- 
luded HighlanJera resisted, and had recourse to 
their arms, and they were not overpowered till 
twelve of them had lieen killed. Early in 1783, 
at the eoiiclnsion of the war, the 77th Regiment, 
.or AtViole Highlanders, who were lying at 
Portsmouth under ordens to embark for the 
East Indies, refused to go on board, alleging 
tliat arrears of pay were due, and that they had 
■enlisted on the express condition of three years’ 
.service or till the conclusion of the war. For 
a time matters bore a very tiireatening aspect, 
but the authorities soon saw that they were in 
the wrong, and a royal proclamation was issued 
■dechniug that all who had seiwed for three [ 
years were entitled to be immediately dis- 
•cisarged. 

We Iiave already seen that, as a result of the 
war with the colonies in America, the merchant 
ships of Scotland in many eases fell a prey to 
American privateers. To these were added 


the inen-of-war and privateers of Fi'auce wlieii 
that oountiy had sided with the colonists against 
Britain. Of course it must not be sufiposed 
that the British war-ships and privateers were 
not equally active, and that their capture.^ were 
not even more numerous. In 1778 a descent 
was made upon the west coiist of Scotland by 
the somewhat notorious Paul Jones, himself a 
native of ELirkcudbriglitshire, who, after having 
been engaged in the slave-trade, and in smug- 
gling between the Isle of Man and the coast of 
the Solway, had gone to America and obtained 
command of a vessel carrying eighteen gnns. 
Having amved in the Irish Sea, lie all but 
succeeded in setting fire to a large number of 
ships in Whitehaven harhoui-. He then landed 
a par-ty at St. Mary’s Isle, near tlie head of 
Kirkcudbright Bay, the residence of the Earl of 
Selkirk, with the intention of taking this noble- 
man prisoner and holding him to ransom. His 
lordship was luckily absent, however, and the 
piuty retired without doing any damage, but 
taking the family plate with them.* The next 
exploit of Jones was to take the British sloop of 
war Dmh, which came out of Belfast Lough to 
meet him, and bad to strike after an notion that 
lasted" an hour, being considerably weaker tlinn 
her antagonist. Jones then made his way to 
Brest, and was able to return in command of a 
small squadron fiying the American flag, but 
eliiefly manned by Frenchmen, After causing 
an iilariu at several points on the Irish coast ha 
rounded the north of Scotland ami sailed sontb- 
wards. On the 16th of September, 1779, his 
ships were seen steering up the Firth of Forth, 
with the intention, as was supposed, of burning 
the shipping at Leith and levying contributions 
on Leith and Edinburgh. As the place was 
entirely defenceless, the utmost consternation 
prevailed in the Sflottisl c j t 1 but It fora 
any mischief was done, and when the uirweleorno 
visitors were within a short distance of Leith, a 
fierce gale sprang up and cawied them out to 
sea. Not long afterward.s Jone.s fell in with a 
number of merchantmen from the Baltic, under 
the convoy of two British men-of-war, the 
Serapis and the Ommiess of Scarlwonffji. Both 
of these he took after a desperate engagement., 
his own vessel — the B 0 nhmnm.e-ltiekard-~\mng 
so severely damaged that she soon after sunk. 
His ship.s ill this action consisted of a two- 
decked vessel, two frigates, and a brig. 

On several subsequent occasions the coast 
towns of Scotland were thrown into consider- 
able alaiTO by the near ajiproaoh of hostile 


iTlia jflatc waa tat-cn oontrary-fco Joneii’a nlnlics, anil ■was attcr- 
warflH iftnmetl by him. Jones, whom) raal name wn-'i Jolin I’luil, 
was the aon of a gavdoner, who is aaiil to have hcea at one time 
omptoyea at St. Mary's Isle. 
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vesaek, which, though tliey did not effect a 
laiiduig, ventured oftoner than once to cut out 
ships tlial; had taken refuge in Scottish ports 
or roadsteads. In the rauhlle of 1781 a French 
privateer, after chasing two vessels into Dunbar 
and firing one or two allots into the town, came 
fartlier nortli and lay at a ahort distance off 
Aiiiroatli, throatoning to hoinbard it if a. ran- 
som of i.‘::!0,0()() were not paid. After some 
parleying the citizens refused, and dared the 
enemy to do their worst. Upon this the pri- 
vateer directed a brisk caimouiide upon the 
town for about an hour, but then weighed 
anolior and sailed away without having done 
much material damage. After the capture of 
two ships at Aberdeen from under the fire of 
a battery, tin; un welcome intruder disappeared. 

By this time tlie (Spaniards and the Dutch had 
been .added to l:he foes of Britain — the former 
in 1779, the l.ntter in 178()~and fora brief time 
our naval Hupromaey was threatened. In 1780, 
however, Admiral Rodney defeated a ypauish 
fieut off (.!a[ic St. Vincent, witli tlie capture of 
eight ships, while next year Admiral Hyde 
Barker defeated tiro Dutch fleet and drove it 
to the 'I'exel. In this same year (1781) the 
Breiich and Spaniards were aide to collect in 
the Kuglish (Jliannel a stronger comhined fiect 
than any Br itain could nurster thero at that time, 
though they ilid not effect auythiug of import- 
atreo, Itr 1782 their abtp.4 were also in great 
force iir the Uliairuel. In this year, however, a 
great iraval vietory over the French was gained 
in the West Indies by Adnrival Rodney arid 
Admiral l-Iood. Generally speakitrg, the navy 
of our eoutiLry was suilreiently powerful to keep 
the enemy’s ernisers well in cheek, and, indess 
from the ineveasc of taxes and the general irrter- 
nrptioir of trade, Scotland suffered eonrjiara- 
tively little from the war durhrg the rentainder 
of its continuance. 

Shortly before the wav came to an citd several 
plans were brought forward for riusing a militia 
or similar force in Scotland, large enough to give 
the country full confidence against fear's of an 
invasion. Hitherto, as we have seen, such pro- 
posals had been coldly received by government, 
and as recently as 1779, when a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen of Dumfriesshire had 
offered to raise ten volunteer companies for the 
internal defence of the country, the offer had 
boon declirted. They had been thanked indeed 
for their zeal, but wore told that additional 
troops were irot rerinired in Scotland, though 
four regiments of fencibles, distributed in com- 
panies and half-coiupanies at different points, 
were all the internal defence Scotland then had. 
Now, however, the government was in a more 
gi'aoiouB mood, or saw that an addition to 
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the defence of the country was necesHiiry', and 
a plan for providing tliis was tran.-imitted by 
the Earl of Shelburne to tlie sheriffs and mtigi- 
sti’ates of Scotland, in order that suggestions 
regarding it might be sent back. Tbis scheme 
not being considered Miiti.Hfactory, a number of 
the Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, with the 
Earl of Glencairn at their hetid, took tlie matter 
in hiiml and drew up a scheme of their own.. 
According to this a militia force of not loss, 
than 12,000 men was to be raised in Scotland, 
bnt preliminaries of peace with Anicricti were 
signed tit tlie close of the year (1782), and 
nothing was done. 

Among iudividn.al Scotsmen who addeil lustre 
to the national name in the military oiierations 
of this jieriod ni.'iy bo mentioned General Eliott, 
who had served with distinction in the last war, 
and now covered liim.self witli glory by his ever- 
niemor,ablo defence of Gibraltar, during the 
fanions siege .and blockade tbat la.stcd from 
1779 to 1783. When it appearuil likely tluifc 
Spain would co-iiperatc with I'nincc in hostility 
to Britain,. Eliott was sent to put the i.IufcnccH 
of the Rock in proper order and be prepared 
for au atbick, and thus ho was ipiite retwly for 
his assailants. After the siege had lasted some 
time a desperate assault on the fortress wtis 
mtide, both by sea and land. A fleet of forty- 
four ships of the liuu, ton floating batteries, 
various ainallcr vessels, and a gvea.t nuuiy gun- 
boats and mortiu’-boats kept up a tremendous 
lire of shot and shell, being seconded by tho 
batteries on the land side of the fortress. The 
floating batteries were specially oonsf.ruoted at 
great expense, and were deemed jiroof against 
red-hot shot; bnt this belief was found to be far 
from justified, as they were all sot on fire and. 
destroyed. The attack ended in complete Mlure, 
and greiit loss to the allied Ifrench and Biianish. 
General Eliott, on his return to England, was 
received with great honour, and as a reward 
for his condnot of the defence was made a 
Knight of the Bath and raised to the jieurage 
fi8 Baron Heathftcld of Gibraltar. In India 
also Scotsmen highly clistinguished themselves 
about the period of which we are treating, 
among the most prominent nanic.s in this pai t 
of the world being that of Sir Hector Monro. 
A Scotsman of this period of whom his coimtry 
has little re.'mon to bo proud was the crack- 
brained Lord George Gordon, originator of the 
dreadful “Gordon Riots,” or “No-popery Biots,” 
with which Loudon was afflicted in 1780, though 
rioting on a small scale had taken place in Scot- 
land the year previously (see clnipter on the 
history of religion). 

On the accession to power of 'William Bitt, 
towards the end of 1783, not long after peace 
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was definitely ooncludod, Henry Dimdas, raem- 
bei* of a prominent Scottisli family, was en-. 
Anisted with the entire management of Scottish 
affairs. He had already been lord-advocate 
for Scotland and keepa- of the Scottish signet, 
and at this time wa.s rneniljer of parliament for 
Midlothian, as he subsequently was for the city 
of Edinburgh. His chief appointment under Pitt 
was as treasurer of the navy, ami he had also 
a great part in the management of Indian affairs 
as well as those of Scotland. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist with regai-d to his 
political actions in general, the attention which 
he uniformly paid to the interests of Scotland, 
and the zeal with which he urged every scheme 
that tended to promote her industries and com- 
jneroe for a long series of years, entitle his 
■memory to the affectionate respect of his coun- 
try. His efforts began with his real entrance 
into power, when the general election of 1784 
gave Pitt a decided majority, and his first act 
was to introduce a bill for restoi'ing to tlia 
families that had formerly possessed them the 
•estates forfeited by those who had joined in the 
rebellion of 1745. 

He introduced this bill on the 2nd of August, 
1784, and in bringing it forward he referred to 
the services which the Highlanders had rendered 
in the recent wars in various quartere of the 
world, and to the fact that it was the Earl of 
Chatham who had called them forth from the 
state of humiliation in which the results of the 
rebellion had left them. As appropriate to the 
■occasion he quoted the earl’s own words: “I am 
above all local prejudice, and care not whether 
a man had been rocked in the crtulle on this or 
on the other side of the Tweed. I sought only j 
■for merit, and I found it in the mountains of 
the north. I there found a hiwdy race of men 
■able to do their country service, but labouring 
under a proscription. I called them forth to 
■her aid and sent them to fight her battles. They 
did not disappoint my expectations, for their 
fidelity could be equalled only by their valour, 
which signalized their own and their country’s 
renown all over the world,” These words were 
at once a eulogium on the deceased statesman’s 
penetration and a testimony to the value of the j 
services wliich the speaker wished to reward. 
The measure was warmly supported by Eox, j 
and passed the House of Commons unanimously. | 
In the House of Peers it was opposed by Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, who was unwilling to lessen the 
legal penalty of ti’eason, but it was passed with 
blit little difficulty. The estates, however, were 
not restored free and improved, hut were bnr- 
■dened with the repayment of certain sums paid 
by the public on account of the debts which 
rested on them at the time of their forfeiture. 


these sums having now to be paid by the parties 
into whose possession the e-states were to fall. 
The total sum accruing to the public troiisury in 
this way was .£90,214. The largest iuiliviclual 
sum due was on the Perth or Driuutnoud estate, 
amounting to fully A’52,000. From the total 
amount thus available a sum of £15,000 was 
allotted for finishing the building in Edinburgh 
erected to contain the public registers of Scot- 
land, and £60,000 for completing the canal be-^ 
tween the Forth and Clyde. The measure of 
restoration was very popular in Scotland, prob- 
ably more on account of the spirit of which it was 
the outcome than of the absolute irnportanee or 
magnitude of the transaction itself. The net 
return from the estates to the public revenue at 
the time of their restoration was only £4000 per 
annum. We may here mention that the £60,000 
was afterwards repaid by the owners of the 
canal, and the money was then lent half to the 
proprietoi-s of the Crinan Canal and half for 
enlarging and improving the harbour of Leith. 
In 1806 a report stated that the funds in hand 
amounted to about £49,000, and a fresli scheme 
for the employment of this sum was then agreed 
to, Scottish harboui's and fisheries and the com-ts 
of justice in Edinburgh being now the objects 
of expenditure. 

The next few years were uneventful so far 
as Scotland was concerned, but were marked 
by quiet progress in various directions, The 
improvement in agricultural economy was now 
becoming marked, this being brought about 
largely through the efforts and example of 
such zealous agricultural reformers as George 
Dempster of Duunichen, long a prominent 
Scottish parliamentary representative, and the 
well-known Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, to 
whom the country owes the great Statistical 
Account of Scotland. With regard to the com- 
merce of the country, it appears from the oliioial 
register of imports and exports that from 1782, 
the last year of the American war, to 1702, the 
foreign trade of the country as a whole had 
nearly, if not altogether, been doubled, an in- 
crease in prosperity of which Scotland enjoyed 
its own fair share. This is evident not only 
from the rapid expansion of the towns, the in- 
crease in the Scottish shipping, and the multi- 
plication of the comforts of life, but also from 
the energy and success with which every mer- 
cantile crisis was surmounted. Such was espe- 
cially the case in the alarming commercial dis- 
.ister of 1792, After two years of unexampled 
prosperity, a sudden shock was felt that caused 
a panic over the whole empire ; and in 1793 
the number of bankruptcies in Britain more 
than doubled that of any preceding year, many , 
of them having also occurred iu houses of the 
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oldest atiiiidinp; and liiglieat credit. Of the 
comitty li.'inks iu England more than three 
liuiulred were nluiken, and upwards of a hun- 
dred stopped. The evil uecessarily extended 
to Seotland, where bills received from the piir- 
chaserH of goods sent to Englaud could no longer 
Hs heretofore ho di.scomited in the oi’dinary 
ermvfic of hn.sineHS. Accordingly the ScoWiali 
banks had cc.-isud to discount tonuy o.'clcnt; iiiid 
iu Glatigow, [‘idHlc}', and the iilacca eouuectml 
with theui in diflereut parts of Bcotland, there 
were .about 160,000 men, women, ami children, 
depandcut upon the mamifacturer.s, reduced to 
utter poverty by the <jhange, and many of tlicni 
altogetlier dischiirgad from their euiploynients. 
To restore pulilic credit an advance of public 
money iu the .sh.ape of exchequer bills was 
granted by government to the anioiint of iijore 
than two luilUoim sterling, of which Glasgow 
received d;:U!),7oO (nearly a third of the amount 
allotted to London), Leitli Vaialey 

,£01,000, .Dundee ,:<:i(i,0()0, and Ediiiliiirgli, 
rerth, and Hanlf ./.“-JOOO each. Of this money 
the whole -soni fulviuiccd, ns well ns ihe interest, 
was af(erwiir(l,s repaid to Ihu nUerinosl fni thing. 
Goiifi<h“iicu w.as restored by this expedient, and 
mercanfili! credil, heciuue stronger than over. 
During the whole crisis the distress was stated 
to h)wc been mnoh less in Scotland Ui.an in 
Eiigl.anil, an ;iilv;nitage Ihnt w.as attril)utud to 
the greater stabiUty of the banking nystcni in 
the former country. Even at the wor.sl period 
of this (lc])re.s,sion the oxjwrts of Hcotlaiul had 
decreased in value by little inwD than one 
tenth, while thu entire tonnage of shipping, 
instead of lessening, had conliinnod to inereuac. 

i\n iniportant event- eonnected with Bcottiah 
coninierce at this period was the eomj>lel,i()ii of 
tlic Forth and Glydc (lanal. An undertaking 
of thia kind, by which direct comiminicutioii 
noroiss the country was to bo o[)cncd hy nieaua 
of an artilieial waturw.ay between the Forth 
and till! Glydc, had beau propo.st!d as early as 
the veigu of Gluuies II., but llie exponat! of 
such a work (esthnateil at ,£500,000) carmed the 
project for the time to he given up. It wa,s 
not, how'ever, utterly lost .sight of, but was | 
more or less hoiietiilly eonteiuplateil till 1708, 
when a oom])any was incorporated for the pur- 
po-ae of (Carrying it out. The work wa« tlieii 
begun iu good earm,‘.st, ami continued till 1775, 
when the want of funds suspended further 
operations. SJo successful, however, was the por- 
tion of the work .alrciuly accomplished that 
vessels could now rcaob Glaagow from the east 
coast by means of the c.anal, and but for the 
heavy toll which the impoverished company 
. was obliged to impose, the canid would h.ave 
come into geiiMal use. These facta were atated 
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iit 1779, and an urgent appeal made to gov- 
ernment to aid in eompleting the undertaking,, 
by which navigation botwceir the east ami 
west coast would be so much faci.litalei!, iind 
the dangers of tUo voyage round the northern 
extremity of Bcotland iivoidod. It wiis not, 
liowevei-, till 1784 that the appeiil Wiis success- 
ful, and the work.s, in con.scijucncc of govern- 
ment assiatauce (the uiiture of which hii.s liceu 
already stated), being resumed withfresli vigour,, 
the union of tlve two tirtha was coiiipletud on 
July 28th, 1790. Thia imiou cd tlve Glyde iind 
Forth was commemorated with Bomotliing of 
the piomp and ceremony of a great alliiuice, in 
which members of .some reigning family are 
the partie.s,- and iu token of the connection now 
established, u hogshead of water drawn from 
the Forth \v:m launched into the Glydc. The- 
first sea vessel that had the honour of jiassing 
through the Forth and Glydc Giinal was the 
Jiuponmniit, iu May, 17i)l, and by the I’outo now 
(ipciied the voyage from .l.nnnloe to .Liverpool 
was made iu four ilays. 

A reform in the vicious .systiiin of nmniciiird 
government that had long linen esl.alilisliad in 
the roy.al liurglw wa.s cia'iiesi.ly urged for a 
number of yearn about this time. According 
to this system the nuiuiciivsl alVaivs of Uicbu 
town.s were nuiuuged by “close” curpovations, 
.sclf-olcnted bodies, wltli the ap|iointment of 
whose nieniburs llio general body of citizens 
had nothing whatever in do. Meeting after 
moetiiig was lield in regard to (his question, 
ami in 1789 a bill was bi'ouglit before jiariia- 
iiieut by IVlr. tiUeridau for tbo purpuse of effect- 
ing tlie. dcsirial reform, but Mr. Dundaa was 
oppoaod to llio bill, ami it was tbiown out. Mr. 
Slicridan oontimicd to interest himself in the- 
matter iu the years hdlowing, and iu 1792 there 
w.as a long debate in the JJousc of ftommoua 
following his motion, “tliat tlui several peti- 
tions, papers, and accounts presented to the 
Homse iu the luut parliament, relative t,o the in- 
ternal government, of royal burghs of Bcotland, 
be referred to tbo cousuleratum of a, oomniittee.” 
The motion was, however, negatived by a con- 
siderable majority, Mr. Duudasts ojijio.sition to- 
the proposed burgh reform.s brought upon him 
much unpopularity. .Tic was burnt in clliuy at 
several towns, and the attempt to do him the 
.siime honour iu .Edinburgh led to rather sorioua 
rioting. A general {.larliauieuttu'y reform was; 
also looked forward to hy many pivoplo, and 
J?itt had brouglit in a bill for such a. tneasure, 
but thia and all simihir reforms were eflectually 
checked for many years to come by the events 
which the Fi'cnch revolution lu'ouglit iu ite 

In 1788, as mentioned in a previous page. 
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tliB deatli of tba youBg Preteuder took place, 
im event wliioh in tlie circumstances now exist- 
ing bad liardly more than a merely sentiiuontiil 
interest for Scotland and England. Following 
on Prince Charles's decease, and in direct con- 
nection therewith, the Protestant nonjuriug 
bishops and Episcopalian clergy in Scotland 
resolved to give an open and public proof of 
their allegiance to the present government by 
praying in express words for his Majesty Ring 
George and the Royal Family. The king was 
pleased to command that intimation should be 
given of his satisfaction at the step taken by 
the Episcopalian clergy, as showing that all hia 
subjects of every profession were now alike 
united in their attaclmient to the royal person 
and family. This led a few yeai’s after (in 1792) 
to the passing of a bill for the relief of the 
ministers and laity of the Episcopal communion 
in Scotland, a clmrcli which, having been highly 
favoured by the Stuarts, had as a body remained 
true to this dynasty, and had regarded the house 
of Hanover as consisting of intrudera and usur- 
pers, their leanings being manifested in no vm- 
equivocal fashion in the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745. They had thus drawn dowJi penalties 
upon their heads, the chief of which were that 
any pastor ofticiatiug witliout having qualified 
himself by taking the oaths required by law, 
or who refused to pray for the royal family as 
directed, should be subject for the first offence 
1.0 iuiprisonniont for ,six months, and fo)’ the 
second to impriaoumeiit for life ; while no more 
than five persons were to assemble for public 
wor.ship, or four in addition to the members of 
the family if the worship were in a private 
house. In spite of these enactments, which, 
however, were not fully enforced, the Episco- 
palian clergy of Scotland, and the greater part 
of the laity, remained consistent nonjurors till 
1788, when the death of tlie Pretender freed 
them from tlieir difficulty. To be sure Cardinal 
York was still alive, but being a jn-iest he might 
be regarded as having forfeited the position of 
kijig, and their allegiance might now be con- 
scientiotisly transferred to George III. 

While the French rulers were openly aiding 
our American colonists in einaucipating them- 
selves from the sway of the mother country, 
and thereby gratifying the hereditary hostility 
of Frenchmen towards Great Biitaiu, they little 
guessed how fearfully this interference would 
recoil upon their own heads. The claims of the 
Americau colonists helped to open the eyes of 
the French people generally to a perception of 
those political rights which their own govern- 
ment had withheld from them for centuries. 
The result of the Transatlantic struggle, wherein 
their countrymen had borne a not undistin- 


guished part, seemed to show how easily the 
French might achieve for themselves tlie same 
political privileges that they had so effectively 
toiled to procure for mere aliens and stranger, s; 
while the estahtishment of tlie new rejmblio, 
with its equal rights, its simple and economic 
government, its promise of future greatness and 
prosperity, presented an alluring picture that 
made the exmtrast of their own condition only 
the more u-ksome and intolerable. 

When the French Revolution actually did 
break out in 1789 it not uuriatiinilly' attracted 
a, large amount of sympathy both in Enghuid 
mid in Scotland, in the first instance it was a 
struggle for liherty, a struggle in which our 
country could take a deep and noble intere.st; 
mid, tbereforoj wliile all the factious and dis- 
couteiited — and iu Britain tlieii'iianie was legion 
— were delighted with the upheaval in France, 
and looked forward to a simitar uioveinent at 
home, there were many also among the wise 
and tlie good who hailed the advent of tlie 
revolution as the beginning of a political 
millennium. It was the effort of a great 
people to vindicate tlieir liberties; and wdien 
the Bastille was destroyed the tidings were 
bailed in England as if a new and glorious era 
of freedom had burst upon the world. But the 
godless u d led le pi > etdiiia witli which 
the further movements of the revolution were 
pervaded made the thoughtful pause and look 
forward to the future with dismay. Thi.?! uni- 
versal spoliation of the Church and the proper- 
tied classes, these iudiscriminate massacres, 
were not the kind of deeds by which the lilier- 
ties of the United States and of England liad 
been won. Still, however, there remained 
enough of sympathy with France in our island 
to fill the reflective mind with apprehension. 
The e.vcesses of the revolutionaries were for 
a time denied, and, when too flagrant to bo 
denied, were palliated or exeased. Tlio idea 
of such a country beconiing free — a country 
that even in its woi-st estate had been the 
model and leader of the nations iu much that 
was great and jiraiseworthy — was too beauti- 
ful and alluring to bo easily given up. Even 
in the British Senate, therefore, the liiglieat 
talent and the purest patriotism advocated the 
cause of the Freiieh Revolution; and Fo.x, at 
the head of hia party, proclaimed it “ the most 
stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which 
had been erected on the foundation of human 
integrity in any time or country.” Many m-en 
of the higher classes, who in the event of a 
revolution had eveiything to lose, were so eager 
to disseminate the new doctrines of liberty and 
equality, that they caused cheap editions for the 
common people of Paine’s Ric/hts of Man to be 
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printed and distributed over the country ; while 
the attempts of the govemiueut to suppress this 
work only advertised it at every door and nuule 
it more regularly read. 

But the most dangerous muveiueut of all was 
the formation of political clubs in iudtatiou of 
those of J.‘aris, in which the wildest events of 
the revolution had hecn planued and its worst 
agents prepared for the excesses that were 
perfiutrated. Such were now organiwjd in the 
principal cities of JSnjflaud; and, under various 
titles udiipted from the revolutionary phrase - 1 
ology, they imitated in their discussions the i 
example of their foreign teachers, affiliated 
themselves with the French clubs, corresponded 
with the Convention, and even lauded the worst 
excesses of Paris, the nuissacrea of September 
not excepted. It would have been strange if 
suoli demimatrationa had not been followed by 
actions, and accordingly a popular outbreak 
occurred iu Kuglaud so early as 1701, It w;w 
begun, however, not by the revolutionists, but 
by their ojiiionciits — by those wlio were adverse 
to their principles. A meeting was convoked 
at Biriiiiiigliiuii, of about eighty personH, to 
coiiiiiieiiiorate the Ifrcucli Jtcvolntion, and the 
day appointed was July 14, tlie same day on 
which the JJaatille had been taken by storiii 
two years before. But as several Uiiitariaii.s 
and other dissenters attended this meeting, the 
high ehiireh zeal as well as tlie loyalty of the 
town was inflamed, .and a riot was lieguii liy an 
ignorant mob, which, under the watchword of 
“Cluivcli and King,” plundered and burned 
several dwolling-housea and chapels, iuohidUig 
the Unitarian chapel and the residence of the 
celebrated Pidestley, For three days the uproar 
eoiitimied, and the rioters were only disiiorsed 
on the tardy arrival of the miliUry. As if iu 
contrast, however, to a French outbreak, not a 
life was t akoii by the mob, and but little peraoiial 
violence was oifered. 

While the established state of tilings was 
thus menaced in Eiigiand by jiolitieal clubs and 
Freiioli tendencies, it might have been tlioiight 
that Scotland would have shown more sohrioly 
both ill speech and action. A people so cautious 
as the Scots, so strict in religious belief, and so 
staid and decorous in general behaviour, must 
surely have recoiled at the mad excesses as well 
as at the loudly avowed atheism and inlidclity 
of Friviiiio. Such indeed was the case with the 
hulk of the nation, who, if they did not stand 
aloof as calm and unprejudiced spectators, yet 
wore never led to encourage any movement that 
did not proceed on strictly constitutional lines. 
Naturally the discussion of political matters iu 
all their aspects was everywhere stimulated, 
and many associations were formed purely for 
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thU purpose. One party were swayed by the 
sentiments of .Burke, as expressed in ids jiiim- 
phlet against tlie French Uevolution, witli 
Uio.se taking the opposite side. Tliomas Paine’s 
views found acceiitaiice. I'he more moderate 
spu'its were eager for piarliaiiioiilary roforiii, 
which was certainly iiuicli needed, and liiid 
long been spoken of. At a meeting of the 
Biimiee society of the Frieiuls of the ( hnstitu- 
tiou, for example, resolutions were adojited to 
the effect tliat a reform in fhe very iiiadeqnaf;ii 
representation of tlie people, and a more limited 
duration of paidiaments, slioiild bo .striven for 
1 entirely by constitutional means, and tlie meet- 
ing “diaelaimed witii abhorrence every design 
of injuring or overturning the British eoii- 
stitutiou.” Numerous societies wore united 
to form a body designated the Friemls of the 
People, and having its head-quarters at Edin- 
burgh. This association also olaimed to be 
purely constitutional in its aims and methods, 
its chief aims being an equal reiiresontatiou in 
parliament and the frisjiieiit election of pai'liii- 
meiitary representatives. Among pelif.ioiis to 
jiarliaiueiit praying for a reform was one from 
these Friends of tiiu J’uople, but parliament 
was not iia yet prepared f.o [lass sueh a measure, 
ami I’itt ill fiarticular objected to them on the 
grouiiil that they tended either to raise discon- 
tent without pointing out any practical remedy, 
or else pointed to the “dangerous system of 
universal representation.” 

'riumgli moduratiou goiwraUy prevailed the 
more extreme views were held by a party of 
some iuflneiiee iu Seothmd, and there were 
even political societies whose aim was the over- 
throw of the goveriniient. Nay, at the nieet- 
iiigs of sueh as.sociatioiiB the language uttered 
seeius to have often been still more violeait tlian 
at siinilar meotings in England. .Porhaiis it 
was that having broken loose from religious 
restraints of peculiar strietnesa those advocates 
of revolution were but the more ilisposed to 
linrry into the opposite extreme. At any rate 
such speeclioa were delivered and resolutions 
passed in some cases that the civil authorities 
deemed it time to interfere, and in the begin- 
ning of 17!W a series of trials cornmoncecl, by 
which the revolutionary spirit in the north was 
treated with a somewhat despotic hand, ’riio 
first affaiv of this kind was in the case of James 
Tytler, an Edinburgh chemist, who was charged 
with pviblmliiiig an address “to the people aiid 
their Mend.s,” in which he told them that they 
were robbed and enslaved, and advised them to 
pay no more taxes until universal suffrage was 
ooiieeded. This was dangerous language for 
the time, and 'Pytler having failed to appear in 
court his bail was forfeited and himself out- 
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lawuJ. A few days aftoi- James Anderson and , 
Afalcolm Craig, journeymen printers, and John I 
Morton, printer’s apprentice, were brought be- I 
fore the H igh Court of J usticiary, on a charge of 
^sedition. They were accused of going into the 
castle of .Edinburgh, where they attempted to 
seduce a corporal and some soldiers from their 
allegiance by telling them that their pay was 
too scanty, and that they would be paid higher 
wages if they joined an association of “Friends 
•of the People,” or a “club for equality and 
freedom”; and it was alleged that in the castle 
they drank fis a toast, “George the Third and 
last) and damnation to all crowned heads!” 
The three were found guilty and sentenced to 
nine months’ impi'isonment, after which they 
■were to give security for their good behaviour 
for three years. Other trials followed, in whicl). 
most of tlie culprits were booksellers or printers 
and publishers, who were charged with publish- 
ing seditious libels against the govermuent, 
and tracts inciting the people to rebellion, and 
with forming and frequenting clubs whose text- 
books were Paine’s Rights of Man and other 
such inflarainatory productions. One or two of 
the accused failed to appear and were outlawed, 
the others were punished with a short term of 
imprisoumeut. 

In spite of these warnings the revolutionaiy 
contagion continued to spread, and the “Scots 
Jacobin Clubs,” as they wei-a called, which 
assembled in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
important towns, held such language and pro- 
posed such measures as shocked the ears of 
their sober countrymen, and awoke a spirit of 
repression and retaliation. Coiuiter-iissociatious 
were therefore formed, in which a loyalty as 
furious as the repiiblioanism of their enemies 
became the order of the day ; so that it almost 
seemed as if the doutriue of tlie divine right of 
kings was not yet quite extinct. But some- 
thing more Wiis deemed necessary thiin mere 
speeches reprobating revolutionary language 
and sentiments, and the Crown lawyers pre- 
pared for action by selecting for {.ttoseoution 
those deemed to be the more distinguished 
leaders of what was regarded as a movement 
subversive of all good government. Such were 
soon found in the persons of Thomas Muir, a 
young member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Mid the KeVi Thomas Fysshe Palmer, a native 
of England, who had been for some time settled 
in Scotland, and was now a Unitarian preacher 
at Dundee. 

The tidal of Muir for seditious practices 
took place before the High Court at Edin- ; 
burgh on SOtli and Slst August, 1793, and j 
various charges were brought against him. In 
particular that at the meetings of certain socie- 1 


ties he had delivered seditious harangues en- 
deavouring to represent the government of the 
country as oppressive and tyrannical, and the 
legislature aa venal and corrupt, vilifying also 
Uie monarchical element of the constitution ; that 
he had advised persons to purchase and peruse 
various seditious works and pamphlets, in par- 
ticular the works of Thomas Paine; and that 
at a meeting held at Edinburgh, calling itself 
I “The Convention of Delegates of the Assoei- 
! ated Friends of the People,” he had read and 
commended a seditious paper addressed to these 
so called delegates by the Society of United 
Irishmen at Dublin. It was also urged against 
him that he was a fugitive from justice, for on 
being summoned before the sheriff-depute of 
thecounty of Edinburgh on January 2nd, 1793, 
soon after the meeting of the above-mentioned 
convention, he had absconded, being conscious 
of his guilt, and had failed to appear before the 
court of justiciary ou the day appointed, being 
consequently outlawed. It was declared also 
that nearly five months after having been pro- 
claimed “fugitive” by the court, he had re- 
turned to this country in a clandestine manner, 
and had been apprehended at Portpatriok, 
when a copy of an Address from the Society of 
United Irishmen, and other suspicious papers, 
were found in his possession ; and that during 
the interval he had not only been in Ireland 
but also in France, even after tlie declaration 
of war between the latter country and Britain, 
and that he had lived on friendly terms with 
some of the chief leaders of the French Eevolu- 
tion. 

Muir’s defence and answers to these charges 
would have been available at any other time 
than the present. He proved that his departure 
from Scotland was not a private absconding 
from justice, but ajourney publicly announced; 
that he had afterwards appeared openly in 
London and attended public meetings ; that by 
the advice of friends he had repaired to Paris 
before the execution of Louis XVI. to atte'niiit 
to avert that crime, as an outrage upon the 
cause of liberty ; and that he had been preven- 
ted from quitting France sooner than he had 
done by an embargo laid on all vessels, so that 
he was obliged to embark in a neutral American 
ship that landed him in Ireland. He showed 
also that during his short stay in that country 
he had taken no share in its political distur- 
bances, and bad returned openly to Scotland to 
abide a public trial. In regard to circulating 
Paine’s works, he submitted that even if he had 
done so these had never been condemned by a 
court of law in Scotland. As for the charges of 
sedition brought against him, he deolared that 
the society to which he belonged had no plan 
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or intention of auLvei-ting the existing goveni- 
inent, and that tlieip only design was to eileet 
ii refoi'inatiou ill the House of Commons by 
conatitntioiial meaua. This defence he gave 
with eloquence and spirit, and the witnesses lie 
produced in his favour iestified that ho had 
oft.ennioderiil.ed Llie iuluniperate language used 
at the (lolitieal clubs and meetings, and bad been 
the advocate of monarcliieal guvorimumt and 
deuoinicer of equality as a doctrine ouHtted for 
Croat, Britain -in fact, that reform and uot 
revolution was the remedy which he sought for 
the country. They also testifed. that in his 
.addrenses to the people at the nlnb meetings ho 
had insisted upon the necessity of good order 
and self -reformation, before they attempted to 
make othevs better ; and had impressed upon 
them the iliity of reading wholesome books of 
history and gonerul Jiteratnro to make them- 
selves" wiser and better, and of encouraging 
otlieis to do i.bc siime. liut hia defence was 
unavailing, Kveii at the best he had been 
guilty of nmoh impriicleiice, ,0,101 that too at a 
seiwoii when imprudenee might have led to 
serious crime. Of thi.s ibii lord -advocate took 
aclvautage,, and in iileacling against the jiauel, 
whom ho i!0)ii)iared to a “ deinoii of mwehief,” 
and utigiiiatiwal as “ the pest of Scotland,” he 
eudoavoiu'cd to extract from this alleged mod- 
eratum a move cuuclusvvu uf hw guilt. 

Thu eoar.se ami brutal Lord llraxilold, wlio was 
the lord Jiwticu-elevk, summed up the evi- 
dence with a strong bias against tlie iiecnaod, 
and the. result was t-liat Muir was pronounced 
guilty by Ibu niianiiiioiis voice of the jury, and 
was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

As for the Rev. Thomas hysslie ralnier,who.so 
trial came on before the circuit court of jua- 
ticiary at Perth on September 12 , aitlioiigh he 
had neither boon a fugitive from justice, nor a 
resident in l.^'rauce or Ireland, luir yet a sup- 
porter of the mad schemes of the Society of 
Uniteil Iri.sliinrn, still he was already fore- 
doomed with tlie previously coiulemned Muir, 
a.s having been the friend and ooiTespoudeiit of 
the latter. This mifovtiinate man, the member 
of a reaped able family in lledfordahire, had 
been educated at Cambridge for the English 
Oliureh, and had obtained a living, but was 
afterwards coii verted to Unitarianism by the 
writings of l>r. ITiestluy. He then came to 
Scotland, of all oemutries the most opposed to 
hia adopted creed, took charge of a small eon- 
grugivtion of Unitai'iaiw in Montrose, and after- 
wards of anetlver in Dundee, and was noted as 
a zealous preacher of Duitariaii doctrines in tlie 
towns of .Forfarshire and in Edinburgh. The 
crime of which lie was accased on his trial was 
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of publishing a seditions haiul-bill, eontaining 
an address to their fellow-citizens by the 
“li'ricuda of Liberty” at Dimdce. This wu.s 
for the time a somewhat inflammatory niiuii- 
festo,- breathing hatred against the e.xisting 
government, cooijilaining ol a wicked ministry 
and a com2>liant jKivliamcnf, and calling upon 
tlie iicoide to join in defence of their “ iierish- 
iug liber(,y and the recovory of their long lost 
rights.” It appeared, however, that .Palmer 
hiul only revised and corrected, and not wril.ten 
this address, which was the ijruductiou of a 
young weaver iii Dundee.; and that in his 
editorial supoi'visiou he had struck out several 
of the most violent seiitencosand softened other’s. 
An attempt was also made by Palmer’s counsel 
to obtain the acquittal of his client on the plea 
of insanity. But the judges and jurie.s of the 
day were too deeply .•darnied to allow even the 
iutemperanee of a crazy brain to be an ajmlogy 
for sedition, and thendoro be was nnaniunntsly 
deelareil guilty, ami sciiteueed to transjiorlatiou 
for seven years. He and Muir, after a short 
imjii'isonnient, were ('.(piiveyed to the ImlUs at. 
Woelwieh previous to ti'an,si)oi'fcation to Botany 
P.ivy, and Uiciv ease wivs the sulyject of <.hsb;\b.i 
ill tlie ,1 tou.se of Dommons, as to whether their 
Hcui.ences nhould be revised on the plea of being 
loo excessive and severe. .J.Uit the motion failed 
not only in the Umuie of (.kuauuma but also in 
the 1 louse of Lords, and the priaonovs were 
left to their fate. They were ta.keu to .Botany 
Bay, from wliicli Muir snou eBoaped in an 
American vessel, and a few years .after dieil at 
Bordeaux. I’almer served out his Beuteuee, 
and after various adveutiu'es died in the East 
Indies. 

It had been lunied that the trials of M iiir and 
Palmer, and the severe seutencea passed upon 
them, would have inspired cimtiou at least, if 
uot terror in the liearls of their associates, 
and other hol-hoadcd admirers of republicim 
institutions. But the contrary was the case, 
for the Jacobin dubs of Scotland became .more 
numeroua and their pr-oceedings more thorough- 
going than before. The chief associiitiou in 
Edinburgh, called the (Jonvention, was still 
more olosoly mssimilated to the asaembly of 
the Biuue name in Erance, with thus striking 
dilferenee, however, tlial ils sittings were opened 
and closed vvitli prayei-. .Its pliieen of meeting 
had new nameri imposed upon them of a revolu- 
tionary character; the members gave the 
“honours of the sitting,” as in Prance, to 
strangers who .sought to fraternize with thuiu; 
and discarding a.nd rejuuliating all ranks, from 
prince to gentlemen, they wimhl have no title 
but “citizen” prefixed to each name iudill'er- 
ently. The revolutionaries instituted primary 
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and provincial assemblies,: divided the country 
iuLo (lopai-tnicuts (as in E'rance), and had their 
official journals in which their proeeedinga were 
to be recorded. Thus the Convention went on 
nutil December (1793), when the magistrates of 
Ediiilmi'gh resolved to arrest its proceedings ; 
and on the Citli the lord-provost, with a auffi- 
■ cient attendance, entered the place of meeting 
«T,ud ordered tlie nieinbers to disperse. This 
they declined to do, until the provost himself 
pulled their president out of the chair. They 
then adjourned to another place of meeting, and 
declared their sittings permanent ; but here also | 
they were invaded the following day by the 
sheriff-substitute and magistrates of Edinburgh, 
attended by a strong body of constables, and 
after a slight resistance the Convention dis- 
pensed. A proclamation was issued, dedariug 
that persons assuming the name of the British 
Convention, if they persisted in holding meet- 
ings within the city or county, would be appre- 
hended as disorderly persons and dealt with 
accordingly; and some of them were soon appre- 
hended and summoned before the court of 
juhstioiary. In the following moutli (January, 
1794) Sldrving, the secretary of the Convention, 
and Margarot, a delegate from Loudon, were 
tried and sentenced to fourteen years’ transjjor- 
tationj, and in March, Gerrald, another English 
delegate who had been active in the Edmburgh 
Convention, was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to the same punishment. The convicts were 
carried to New South Wales, where Sldrving 
and Gerrald soon after died; Margarot, how- 
ever, lived to return.’- Several other trials for 
sedition took place in some of the years kumedi- 
•ately following. In partiouhir one Mealmaker, 
belonging to Dundee, -was tried early in 1798 
, for his proceedings in connection with the So- 
ciety of United Scotsmen, and for circulating 
seditious and inflaminatoiy papers tendmg to 
roase hostility to the king and constitution. 
He was found guilty and .sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation. 

In these revolutionai’y trials transportation 
was not the .severest punishment iiillietud. 
Before a special comuu3,siori, which satatEdiii- 
biu'gh on Angu.st 14, 1794, Sobei’t Watt, a 
teiuleaman in embarrassed circumstances, was 
tried upon a more serious charge than sedition, 
being accused of eighteen overt iwts of high 


1 In 18M a monument w.'ia oi-ectcil on the Ciilton Hill in lionojip 
of Muir ami FalnievanatlinattappoMicnlBnffewiK. IjorrtCiiek- 
burn in liia pofithunioiw Eximindthm of the THalufor Sedition , 
in SentUmd (1888), gives it as bis vordiot, that of tliosti tlmsfouml 
guilty of Bedition Muir alouo wi\b iwuowmt; but lie declarca that 
they did not get ft fab and Imiiartial trial. juhI coudumiis the 
jiidgea in the sovureat teriua. In Ins Life of Lord Jeffretu Cock- 
burn mouUons tliftt .TeiTrey, who wuh lU'eaeut at Muiv’n trial, 


treason. The chief of these were that he liad 
plotted to Seize the castle of Edinburgh by force 
and warlike weapons, and that he had issued 
proclamations for the raising of money to })iiv- 
eliase arms for the overthrow of tlie gnveni- 
raeut and the establishment of a republic in 
Great Britain, As appeared on the trial, his 
plot was most miserable and shallow ; for, 
according to the testimony of Ilia brotliei’ con- 
spirators, who now bore witness against him, 
he had not been able to muster more th:m 
fifty pike-heads. And yet with these he pro- 
posed to storm the castle, seize the peraons 
of the judges, and obtain poaaeasion of all 
the banking-houses in Edinburgh! Wiitt, in 
tlie firat instance, had been emjdoyed by the 
authorities as a spy upon those who wei'e be- 
lieved to be engaged in revolutionary scliemes, 
and had attended their meetings as a friend of 
the cause, only with the intention of betraying 
them ; afterwards, eitlier cousideriug himself 
insuflficiently rewarded, or thiuking the other 
side more promising, he had thrown himself 
really into the ranks of those lie had intended 
to betray, in hopes of being repaid by the spoils 
of a revolution. Being .sentenced to the utter- 
most punishment of treason, he was dragged on 
a hurdle to the west end of the Luckeubootlis, 
and there, after being hanged on the gibbet, liis 
body was taken clown and beheaded by the 
executioner, the head being field up before the 
crowd with the declaration usual on such occa- 
sions, “ This is the head of a traitor ! ’’ 

By this time war had begun witli the Drench 
Bepubiio, that long struggle which, with a brief 
intermission, lasted for two-aud-twenty years, 
fcicotlaud had again to send out her .sons to fight 
the battles of the British empire, and before the 
struggle was over, many thousands that iii other 
circunislaiices might have devoted their euei*giea 
to further the peaceful progress of their native 
hind, had left their bones on foreign fields. The 
general history of this great eonfliot — in which 
at one time Britain stood alone against almost 
the whole of Eiu’ope — does not require to be 
here n.arrated even in outline, but some of the 
events belonging to it, and more especially 
those in which Scotland was more or lB.sa di- 
rectly concerned, will fall to be tonclied on. 

'The wav broke out early in 1793, and one of 
the first proceedings of the British government 
was to send a force of 2(1,000 men to the Low 
Countries, under tlie command of the Duke of 
York, to co-operate with the allied Austriiins 
and Prussian.s, already for Home time engaged 
in Iio.stilities with the Frencii. An engagement 
took place soon after, in ivliicli the allies were 
; victorious, their success having been duo in a, 
large measure to the aid lent by the British 
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troops. Soon after Valoucieuues iiud Ooudo 
were taken from the French, awl the victors, 
following up tlveir successes, miglit have luarcheil 
to I’lU'ia, awl tliore, if they had chosen, dictated 
the restoration of the French monarchy. The 
allied so vorcigiis, liowevcr, began to pursue their 
own .separate plans of aggrandizement, utterly 
regardlesa of the French royalists whom they 
came to assist, or the principles for which tliey 
had entered the field; awl before long they 
were attacked and routed in detail, and didven 
across the French border. So far as concerns 
the Duke of York, though i)emu:iUy brave 
■enough, he had no gi-eat talent as n commander, 
and the army under him was gradually driven 
back by the French. In 1794 the British were 
defeated atTom'nai,aml their whole forces would 
probably have been destroyed but for the exer- 
tions of the brave Seottisli gener.al, Sir Ralph 
Aberoromby, and General Fox. Though roin- 
foroed by 1 0,000 meu the retrograde movement 
of the duke continued, the army retired from 
Holland into Westphalia, and in 17!).'i embarked 
at Bremen and i’eturne<l to England. Holland 
was overrun by the Freiiob ami converted into 
a country hostile to Britain. 

A somewliat similar result followed the at- 
tempt at Toulon (in 179'J). This town was 
■oooupied by a eouaiderablo body of British, 
Spanish, and Italian Irnojis, who were landed 
.to support the royalisks of tlie place in oiipoaitiou 
to the Froiieli ropublicau goverjuiuiut. 'I'Uo 
town held out bravely for a time, till a young 
.oflioar named Napoleon Bonap;irtc arrived to | 
take charge of the artillery of the assailants. 
From that UKiinent the fateof Toulon was sealed, 
and the British and their allies were obliged to 
.save thauisolves by sea. Lord Hood, who was 
in ccmuuandof theBritiishfleotaud forces, carried 
off as uuiny Frciieh vessels as ho could, destroyed 
others, and rescued a great number of royalists 
from republican vengeance. These failures to 
aceom[)lish nnytliing by land were to some 
extent couipeiisated by sitcceaaes gained by 
means of our fleets. On the 1st of June, 1794, 
a naviil victory was gained over the French that 
tended materially to iiiflnenoe the future for- 
tunes of the war. lu this engagement Lord 
Howe, being then in command of the Channel 
fleet, attacked twouty-six French ships of the 
lina off UshautwithaHimilarnumberof ve.saels, 
and completely defeated thorn, the enemy losing 
seven ships, while the others managed to escape 
into Brest. 

The successes of the French were so great that 
the coalition formed against them was soon 
broken up, and their only opponents left were 
Britain awl Austria, The great campaign of 
Napoleon in Italy, in 1796, overthrew the power 
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of the Austri.ins there, and placed him before 
tho world as the greatest general of the time, 
Avhile he was also the foreimi.st man in France. 
An addition to the strength of France was now 
also gained by the accession of Sjruin, which 
joined the J'^reiieh !dliimce early in 1791!, so that 
onr fleets had to reckon with those of jfi'aiice, 
Spain, and .Hollaiul coiidiined. Sehe.mos foi' the 
invasion of Ih-itain were now entertained by 
our euemioH, and fleets were collected at Brest, 
at Cadiz, awl .at the Texel with this object in 
view. In 1706 .an attempted invasion of Ire- 
hand was indeed m.adc, the Frencli being en- 
couraged to this by the numerous nialeontenta 
in that unliappy island, who thus hoped to free 
themselvea from British rule. A. well-disci- 
plined army, commanded by Hoche, ono of the 
best generals of the French republic, was em- 
barked for Ihw expedition, ami .Britain was 
menaced with a very serious danger. But a 
slorni .arose and tin* bostile .squadron was <li8- 
per.sed, tlio shijis indeed linding it a matter of 
groat (lilliculty to retui’ii to tho shelter of Bi'cst 
harbour. 

E.arly in 17i)7 anxiety I'ogarding the proba- 
bility of an invasifui Avas greatly lessened liy a 
gre.at naval vieiory gained over the (Spaniards. 
On Februiwy 14th Sir *Iolm Jervis and his 
second in comnmiul, Goinmodoro Nelson, with 
a flout of fifteen sail of tlie line, attacked the 
(Siianish fleet of twenty-.s«ven sail of the lino 
I and ton frigates off Gape >St. Vincent, the south- 
I west extremity of Bortugal, .Notwithstimding 
the odds against them the British comjdetflly 
defeated their ojiponeuts, and captured several 
of their largest vessels. Nelson and Oollhig- 
wood both distinguished themselves on this 
glorious day, as, well as Admiral Jervis, who 
was rewarded with the title of Uarl St. Vincent. 
Soon after this the naval ghuy of .Britain was 
menaced with a dreadful eclipse for a brief 
period through the mutinies at Spithead and 
the Nore, but the danger soon passed away, and 
ore long an event took place that showed that 
no abiding effect for evil had been left on the 
spirit of the British seamen, or on the prefstige 
of tho British navy. This event was the naval 
victory of Campeiffown over the Dutch iket, a 
victory which was ])articnlarly gratifying to the 
people of iSeothiiid, since the hero of the day, 
■Admiral Duncan, was one of their own uoimtiy- 
meu. He was a ruendier of a well-known. 
■Forfarshire family, and was not only a brave 
awl skilful seaman, but .also inode.st .and kindly 
in a high degree; while, we may also mention, 
he wa-s one of the tallest awl handsomest men 
in the British navy, The Dutch fleet had lieen 
intended to convey an army of thirty thous.and 
troops for tlie invasion of Ireland, but it had 
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beea detained so long by adverse winds that at 
last the intention had been given np, though 
the fleet was sent to sea, to show apparently 
that it was ready to encounter any British 
naval force that might bo sent to moot it. It 
was enoounteriiil on October 11th (1797) by 
Admiral Duncan’s fleet near the Dutch coast, off 
the village of Camperdown, and a long and 
bloody engagement took place, in which the 
Dutch fought with all the dogged courage that | 
had HO long made them the most formidable of | 
England’s enemies at sea, nor did they yield | 
until they had Inflicted upon their conquerors 
a loss in killed and wounded almost equal to 
their own. The Dutch had fifteen line-of- 
battle ships and some frigates at the beginning 
of the action, and they lost eight of their larger 
vessels and several of the araaller ; the forces on 
both sides wei-e about equal. The news of the 
victory stirred up great enthusiasm everywhere, 
being accepted as a proof that the recent mutiny 
had had no permanent effects, and that British 
seamen were as sound at heart as ever. The 
gallant admiral was imvnediately raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Duncan of Oimperdown 
and Baron Duncan of Lundie. The city of 
London presented him with a handsome and 
valuable sword, and other places accorded him 
honours of various kinds. Edinburgh, in which 
city he had a residence, had a great military 
procession in his honour, and presented him 
with the thanks of the city in an elegant gold 
casket. 

Early in 1793 seven regiments of fencibles or 
troops for local defence were raised in Scotland, 
their respective head-quarters being at Glasgow, 
Stirling, Perth, Linlithgow, Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, and Eorres. A number of corps of volun- 
teers were also enrolled not long after — in- 
oludiug cavalry and artillery as well as infantry 
— the action of the government in regard to 
the war being warmly supported throughout 
the country generally, and the gravity of the 
struggle that had been entered uiion soon be- 
oomiug apparent.* Scottish shipping suffered 
somewhat from the naval cruisers and privateers 
of the French and Dutch, but the energetic 
measures taken to bring the British fleet up to 
the required strength and into a state of due 
efficiency soon reduced .such losses to a very un- 
important figure. When the alarm of invasion 
m.ade it appear probable that the regular troops 
stationed in garrison in Scotland would have 
to be removed elsewhere, the volunteers were 
ready and eager to offer to supply their place. 


the Eoyal Edinburgh volunteei’s, numbering 
700 men, being among the first with snoli a 
proposal, declaring themselves prepared to take 
charge of Edinburgh Castle, and perfitrm the 
duties falling to be performed by the regiments- 
stationed in that fortress. 

In 1797 an act was at last j)asa<id for raising 
a militia force in Scotland, the total number of 
men to be levied being settled at 6000, fl^hose 
liable to serve were to be men between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-three, and from the 
total of these the requisite number was to he 
obtained by ballot. Persona refusing to serve or 
to provide a substitute were to forfeit the sum 
of ten pounds and be liable to future ballots. 
We have already seen that the previous refusal 
to give Scotland a militia had been considered a 
grievance of wliieh the country had just reason 
to complain, therefore it is somewhat surprising 
to find that when the new act came to bo p\it 
in foi’ce it met with considerable opposition. 
Somewhat serious riots indeed took place in 
vai’ious parts of Scotland, and a number of 
persons had to be puinished before the agitation 
calmed down, which soon hapjroned. The 
mefaure seems at first to have been misunder- 
stood, and to have been designedly misi’epre- 
aented in some quarters, though in reality it 
could not have borne very harohly on the 
country at large, since in the average not many 
more than si.’t. men from each parish had to bo 
called on to serve, and in no case were they to 
be sent out of Scotland. It soon became com- 
mon in the various localities to raise a fund by 
subscription for the purpose of providing sub- 
stitutes for those who might find it inconvenient 
to serve personally if drawn for the militia. 
By an act passed in 1802 tlie Seotoli militia 
was assimilated to that of England. The men 
were now to be selected by ballot from all be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 46, the number raised 
was to be 8000, and they were to be enrolled 
for five years. In 1803, when war had broken 
out again with. France, and the short-lived 
peace of Amiens had come to an end, the force 
was augmented to 11,000. Before the end of 
the century the volunteer movement had been 
taken up with much enthusiasm, and in 1803 
Scotland possessed a force of over 60,0(X1 
citizen soldiers belonging to the various 
branches of the military service. We may 
mention here also that hi 1812 an act was 
passed for the raising of a local militia in eacli 
county, the men not to be called on to servo 
outside of the county to which they re.spectively 


1 It may Iso interesting tn recall tlio names of two of Scotlaiiffs 
greatesti sons who were amoiig the ■voluntcera of this period, ' 
namely Bohort; Uiinis unrl Walter Bcotfc, the former at Bumfrios 
the latter at Edinlmrgh. Mr. Secretary Dixndas was also a 


As illustrative of the feeling of anxiety and 
insecurity that generally prevailed towards the 
dose of the century, it may be mentioned that 
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Sir John Sinclair drew up a plan by which 
the fiirmera throughout the country were to co- 
ojiarate in providing carte and wagoiia for the 
rapid coiivoyanco of troops to any point at 
which their jw-Munce might be necessary. This 
plan seems to have met with considoialile 
acceptance, in Scotlatnl at .any rate, since the 
farmers of Mhilotiiiau RHlmcribed in three days 
carts Runieient to convey 51)00 men. Reeoiu- 
meinl.'itiona were also sent out by tho milil.ary 
authorities a.s to the removal of live stock 
anil other iiosaessioim from such parts of the 
country as loigiit become liable to inrutuls of ■ 
the enemy, and an elalrora'te acVieme of action ' 
in view of a {lOSRible invasion was Lssned by Mr. 
Secretiiry Dinidtia in 179H. Not only were the 
people of the maritime counties to save their , 
jiroperty and .aimoy tlie enemy by removing! 
their live stock .and other goods, but iiroperty j 
was oven to bo destroyed, if need bo, to ]>re- j 
venl it falling into the enemy’s hnnils, ami 
compeusntiou was to be made to the owners. 
Thu nobility, gentry, and yimmaiiry were also 
recommended to associate for 1;iie purpose fif 
supidying wagons, carts, and horses for tlui 
military service, as well as Hour, wliwit, oats, 
hay, straw, and fuel in ejme of an invasion. 
Inlirin jiersonw, woimm, and uhildren, were also 
to be removed ovit of harm’s way. Rlaces of , 
rendcKVoug were, to he fixed on beforehand, to ] 
wliieh persons of all de-scriptions, whether con- 
nected with the arnuid forces or not, were to 
repair on .signals of .alarm being given. 'J’lm 
emhedimmit of additional corjjs of voluiiloers | 
or armed associations wa.s encouraged, and to ' 
emphasiKe the gravity of the situation Mr. 
Duiidas pointed out that, “sliould the enemy in 
the prosecution of their avowed designa agidust 
this country succeed in escaping the vigilanee 
of our superior navy, and the final issue of this | 
great eontest remain ultimately to be decided ' 
by the valour mul spirit of our land fw-ces, that 
issue will very much dopuinl on the ])recantions 
wliicli I have now stated being executed with 
punctuality, and in the strictest concert with tlie 
ollicevs coimiutudiug his majesty’s forces iu the 
several military districts to wdiioli these oouuticH 
belong.” No invasion of England or Scotland 
was ellected, but during the Irisii lobolllou of 
1798 the li’reueh were sueccssfiii in landing a 
small force in Ireland to co-operate with the 
reltels there. These iuv.'Mlurs were soon forced 
to surrender, jiud a wjnadron conveying addi- 
tional troops and Btor(!S from Prance, consisting 
of a ship of the line ami eight frigates, Wiis 
met by a ih'itish sipiadron, and the ships be- 
longing to i t were nearly all taken, the hopes of 
the French and the rebels being thus com- 
pletely blasted. The French had altogether 


sufferod severely at sea in lliis war, their total 
loss of war vessels op to Decembei', i7i)b, liciug 
30.t, besides 539 privateers. 

So far, then, the l)riti.sh, ns wu have seen, 
while strikingly nusuccessfnl in tiicir land oper- 
ations against the Frcnrli, had gained brilliant 
successes at .sea, and before the close of the cen- 
tiiry this discrepiuiay in result was to rei'eivo 
furf.her rumarkahle illuMfrn.tiou by two ;iildi- 
tional iusta?iees. Having ci-ownod ( lu'i r nountry 
with gloiy at home, the Freneli rnlers lunv con- 
ceived a greiit foj’uign enU'rjn-ise, which wim to 
be intrusted iu its execution to Napoleon. This 
s nothing less than the comiuest of Egypt, 
.achievemout by which Franco would obtain 
the command of the Mediterranean and ready 
access to Incliii, where a .Froacli empire might 
be foniide<l on the e.xpulhioii of the .British, 
Egypt, indeed, belonged to iho Forte, with 
which France was a,t jreace ; but tho violatiein of 
neutral or even a friendly ttiniiory had dur- 
ing tlie war been a tiling of little ai count with 
tho li'rcuch directory, lionapavlr, M hose great- 
ness wiiR beginnijig to fill the Diveelory with 
dread, was naturally .selected to conduct this 
important enterprise -a duty wliieh lin gladly 
accepted, as it fully gratified hi.s oriental imagi- 
nation, and had been for some t.inic a favourite 
selieme of bis own. An army of 30,t)0() veteran 
soldiers having been embarked at. Tonkm set 
a f.avoiu’iiblc opjiortunil.y, and hav- 
ing taken possession of Malta liy tl)i3 way, 
reached Alexandria, in Jul3% 179.8. 'J'ho Nlame- 
lukes, the military rulei’s of the country, 
although bravo, wei'e nnabln to resist siic- 
ee.ssfuily their discijilined invadew, and after 
a fruitless attempt, that has bee.n called the 
Battle, of tho Fyramids, they iled into the in- 
terior, while Bonaparte entering (kiiro assumed 
the govurnineut, and endeavoured to conciliate 
the nativo.s to his rule. 

The expedition li.ail been kept as far as pos- 
sible a seeret, but before it reached .Egypt 
Nelson bad beoix on the outlook for it, ,and Inul 
avrived at Alexandria in junsuit. Not finding 
the French ships there he i eorossed the Medi- 
terranean to Bicily, and after learning with 
cei'taiuty the [nirpo.se of tlic eiH'iny, he oiiec 
mooro returned to Ale.\audria, whore he found 
the French fleet .anchored in tlic Ba y of rV boukir, 
on .August 1. The li'renuli slrijxs were skilfiiJiy 
drawn u[) in oriler of battle, being [irotceted 
by gunboats and land biiLtiirics, while tliey 
were, stationed so near the .sliore tlud it was 
thought iinpossiblo that the Briliali could get 
between them and tho land. 1 lut Nelson quickly 
Undeceived thorn. Ho knew that whore a French 
ship could swing there wa.s room for a British 
ship to aticlior, and accordingly the b.attle begun 



by the bold rtiaiicexivre by 'whieli a portion of his 
fleet oast aiiolior inside that of the French, who 
thus saw some two-thirds of their ships en- 
veloped by a superior force of their enemies. 
The result was something more than a victory; 
ill the InngnagB of Nelson it was acwij?/esi in 
favour Of the British. Of their thirteen liue-of- 
battle ships tlio French lost eleven. Two sliips 
that escaped with two frigates were afterwards 
captured by the British at sea. Nelson’s fleet 
was similar in numbers, but considerably in- 
ferior in weight of hiatal as well as in numbers 
■of men. Such was the battle of Ahoukir or of 
the Nile, the immediate result of which was 
that Bonaparte was isolated from France, and 
.shut up by a victorious fleet in a country whose 
people were everywhere in arms to oppose him. 
But he still pursued Jus dre.ams of conquest, 
■and having marched viotoriously from Egypt 
into Syria, sat down to besiege the fortress of 
Aere, Here, however, he had not reckoned 
upon tlie Turks I'eoeiving aid from Sir Sydney 
Smith and a party of Briti.sh seamen and 
marines, and the result was that the French 
were foiled in every attack, and after a siege of 
■sixty days were obliged to return with severe 
loss. Bonaparte no w saw that the creation of an 
eastern empire was hopeless for the present at 
least, and he returned to France, where he was 
■soon after appointed First Consul, with almost 
' absolute power. 

The battle of Ahoukir, while it filled Britain 
from one end to the other with transports of 
joy and triumph, was attended with important 
oonsequences in Europe. Up to this period 
France had been so successful, that the fruits 
■of her victories were not only air extended 
frontier hut a position of proud pre-eminence 
-among the nations of the Continent. Britain, 
the most formidable enemy of France, was at 
this time occupied by an Irish rebellion, as well 
■as burdened by debts which her liberal subsi- 
dies to the foreign powers had occasioned, and 
might be thought to be in no condition to wage 
■a single-handed conflict against such a powerful 
.autagoui.st. In thi.s state of matters the victory 
■of the Nile, inflicting such a blow upon the 
power of France, re-echoed over Europe, and 
roused the humbled nations to a fresh effort 
!ig.aiiist their common enemy, in which Britain 
was again ready to assist. Accordingly it was 
arranged with the Emperor .Paul that a Bu.ssian 
force should co-operate with the British in an 
attack on the French in Holland, and an ar-niy 
■of 30,000 men, of whom 17,000 were Eussian 
and the rest British, was collected for the 
expedition. On the 13th of August, 1799, 
'Greneral Sir Ealph Ahercromhy, and the first 


division of 19,000 troops, 
ports and in the squadron c 
who was to join the 
Duncan, then cruising in t 
dor Sir Ralph was another 
Scottish soldier, afterwards better 
the title of Sir John Moore. The.so 
also been associated together, it iriiiy be 
tioned, hr the suppression of the 
the preceding year-, as well as previously 
in the West Indies. The enterpirise began 
very hopefully. The British troops were dis- 
embarked with some resistance, and occupied 
the Helder and the adjacent 
Dutch fleet sni-rendered, nominally 
its allegiance to the Prince of 
holder of Holland, 
mixed army of French and Dutch 25,00u 
strong, attempted to dislodge Ahercromhy, who 
was left for a month in a somewhat critical posi- 
tion; hut his inferior force stood its 
fully, and Brune was repulsed with 
loss. At la.st, on tire 13tli of September, another 
and stronger division of the Anglo-B.u.sHian 
an-ived, bringing iinfortiruately with 
Duke of York as oonimauder-in-chief 
whole. From this moment nothing went well, 
and, after fighting several battles honouriihle to 
the troops but by no means so to their com- 
nrander, his royal highness was fain to conclude 
a convention by which it was agreed that the 
British and Eussians should he allowed to re- 
embark without molestiitiou ; and that, iis the 
price of that favour, 8000 pvisonera of wav, 
French and Dutch, now detained in England, 
should be set at liberty. Ahercroinby was dts- 
gu.sted with the failure, and when the ministry, 
gratified at the capture of the Uiitch .fleet, 
otlered him a pi'erage and a title coniieeted 
with the lociility in which these events had 
taken place, he indignantly refused it, uotwish-^ 
iug his name to he thus associated with what ho 
regarded as disgrace. 

In the year 1799 the parliament of Great 
Britain passed a hill providing for the legislative 
union of Ireland with the other two kingdoms, 
ruled by a single pfirliament since 1707, The 
necessity of this measure had been snflieieutly 
demonstrated by the Irish rebellion of the for- 
mer year if no other considerations regarding 
the matter had made their weight felt. In the 
next year, the last of the eighteenth century, 
the Irish legislature passed a hill for the 
purpose, and all proceedings relative to 
great national measure being concluded in 
month of June, the Act of Union received 
royal assent on the 2d of July. Tire first 
perial parliament met on January 22d, 1801. 
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When the auiou of the two kingdoms wsia 
effected it wiia feared by tlie friends, and hoped 
by the enemies of tlie Uhurch of Scotland, that 
its days were nmnlrered. Ilither-to, as an open 
antagonist to tho Anglican Church, it had stood 
■watchfully on its guard, and when opposition 
itrrivej it had overcome it either by heroic resis- 
tance or martyr euduranee. But by the Union 
a more dangerous form of eversion would he 
iutrodneed, ii slow hut sure process of sapping 
and mining, under which it -would gradually 
and silently fall. .Scotland must necessarily 
follow the lead of -Englandj she would adopt its 
more perfect form of civilisiatlon; and the as- 


siinilation of her church to that of England 
would inevitably follow. The calculation was 
both correct and wise according to tho in-inei- 
ples of -worldly wisdom, and even tho period of 
its reidization was somotimcH coufidently pre- 
dicted. But liow different has hcou the result ! 
After nearly two hundred ye.-n-a, dui-ing which 
Scotland has hoen otherwise so totally cliairged, 
her national Preshyterianisni is still as active 
and as strong as ever. Modifioatioiia in its form 
and character, indeed, there have lieen; huttliese. 
are nothing more tliau the naliiral expressions 
of the old form of life under the higher state of 
improvement which the nineteenth century has 
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accomplished. The hatidnal chiirch still, i-e-. 
mams, and Seotlaiid is still a . Presbyterian 
country. 

Tl.fter the two kingdoms had been united the 
chief danger was the attempt of a French inva- 
sion for the restoration of the Stnarts, an at- 
tempt in which France confidently relied on the 
co-operation of the Scottish Prelatists and the 
noliles wlio adliered to their cause. But tlie 
Preshytorian spirit of the peoi)le was aron.sed 
by the danger, and in 1708, when the alarm of 
a hostile Prenoh landing was at the greatest, a 
fast was proclaimed, and the people held them- 
selves in readiness for the national defence. 
After the fear of invasion was dispelled by the 
return of the French fleet to its harbour the 
General As.serably met on the 17th of April, 
and the queen’s letter expressed the satisfaction 
she had felt at the readine.ss and zeal they had 
displayed on the late occasion, and assured them 
of her Arm resolution to maintam the (.Ihurch of 
Scotland in all its rights and pi'ivilegesj and in 
their reply they declared they had an equal de- 
testation “of the counsels of Veraailles and the 
pretensions of St. Germains.” Several of this 
assembly’s acts are highly illustrative of the 
state of the church and religious condition of 
the people at this period. One was for the sup- 
pression of schism and disorder in the church, 
which had reference to the contentions between 
the Presbyterian ministers and the Prelatic 
curates, many of whom had been admitted into 
the church by the conciliatory policy of King 
William, and between the Established Ohurch 
and the Cameronians, who still kept themiselves 
together as a separate people. Another was con- 
cerning the behaviour of the congregation during 
divine worship, in which people were forbid 
to bow to each other, or engage in conversation 
while the public religious service was going 
on. It would appear from this that the devo- 
tional exercises of the church wer-e of small 
account in the eyes of the people compared with 
the sermon. To promote these devotional ser- 
vices another act enjoined the presbyteries to 
pr-ovide such schoolmasters in every pariah as 
should be capable of teaching the psalm-tunes 
in singing the praise.s of God. Another act was 
for promoting the better attendance of members 
on the General Assembly. While railways were 
yet unknown, and even stage-coaches in their 
infancy, the honour of being elected a represen- 
tative in the General Assembly was not always 
a coveted or desirable one: in many cases it 
was rather like the appointment by which a 
citizen is compelled to serve on a jury to the 
neglect of his profitable business and personal 
comfort. It was no light sacrifice for a minister 
to leave his studies or hi.s warm comfoitable 
von. III. 


manse and mount his horse for a journey to 
Edinburgh where the way waa long and the 
roads rough and dangerous. It appoara by an- 
other act that penny weddings and their ex- 
cesses were still prevalent evils Avhich the church 
could neither abolish nor regulide.’^ 

The chief eueraie.s with whom the Olmrch of 
Scotland had to contend were the Epi8copalian.s, 
who, tlmugh no longer in the ascend, 'uit, were 
still a powerful and influential body in the 
country. Imposed upon the kingdom by James 
VI., and p,atronized by his .succesaoi’s, they still 
remained the steadfast .adherents of theStn.arts; 
and the disqualifications to which they load 
been .subjected .since the '.Revolution only the 
move endeared to them the Stuart dynasty 
and made them anxious for its return. Hitherto, 
indeed, they had been more Scottish than Eng- 
li.sh in the form of their Episcopacy, as they 
used no liturgy, the attempt of Liud in 1(1.37 
having been attended with too disastrous a 
failure to eiicom'.age a refietition of the experi- 
ment. But now that they were brought nearer 
to their brethren of England by the Union they 
hoped to strengthen themselves by a full con- 
formity and the adoption of the obnoxions 
pr,ayer book. The attempt w.as made by Jaimss 
Greoushields, ii Scotobnian, and the son of 
a curate who had been “rabbled” at the Re- 
volution. Ectuniing from Ireland, where lie 
had officiated as a curate for thirteen years, 
to his native country, and being invited to 
ojien a jilace of worahip in Edinburgh where 
the liturgy should he lused, he made the trial in 
the Oauongate, for which he was excluded from 
his ch.apel by the magistrates. He repeated the 
attempt in a small building which he had ranted 
.it the Oro.ss; but from this also he wa.s dis- 
placed in consequence of a complaint made to 
tlie dean of guild. Resolved not to be baffled, 
he hived another building and made a tliird at- 
tempt, for which he was summoned before the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, and there, while ju.s- 
tifying his conduct, he denied their .authority. 
In consequence of this they prohibited him from 
exei’cising his clerical office, and remitted the 
execution of their sentence to the magistrates, 
who, in consequence of his refusal to obey it, 
sent him to the yniblie prison. Greon.shiolds 
then presented an appeal to the Court of Session, 
who rejected it, but upon an unteualile ground ; 
they declared that his ordination, having been 
received from a deprived bishop, waa not valid. 
It was .an awkward argument in the supreme 
court of a Prasbyterian country. Had not 
the Covenanting ministers been thus deprived 
in 1660, and yet had continued their func- 
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tioiiK 111 ilivliance of this civil seiiUmccl Ami 
wim mil llioir recnwincy now oonsiJercil ju.sl. 
nnd thoii' {irocociliriji-s held vnlid'i 'Dio.v liiid 
fnniished (iiomiHliioldH wi(;h ii woiiimn iisfiiinat, 
lliciiiMidvos, luid lio lniuniiliiinl.J.y curried liin 


appoiil 


I iJio Tloi 


of Ijorda.' 
r 


meat, lual this feeding wim imircimed by the more 
iiaiKirtiml. case of Dr. frlmdievorc.l I, and tlm jmli- 
Ite iigitiilion it had (iroduood. This eleiicii.l de- 
ma.iooiiti had iircaehod before tlie lord mayor of 
Loiulon and the city couuoil. on th« amiiversary 
of llic (iimpowder Plot, and in a sermon full of 
sound and fury had declaiinod against tlie Ite- 
vriiulion, against toleration to tlm dis.senter.s, 
against the present government, and declared 
Ijntii cliiH'ch and state to bn in danger ; and 
wlien nnpeacbed befvire the Uonsc of Lords had 
served as a rallying-point to the Tovii 
behalf, while tho ))nhlic voice clamoured for his 
aciputtal. I'lvcii the .sentence at last iir^ 

Ilium Sachovcrell, by wliicli he was i 
from preaching for three years, and hissennona 
pidilicly linni't Viy ibe common hangman, was 
received hy Ids iiivrly as a triumph, mi iu'- 
eoiuit of the iiopiilaiity which Ids trial liad 
obtained for their cause; and witldu a few 
woohs .after tlio Whigs were ilisplaced and, the 
'rurich came into ollice. Under these favonnible 
ciroumstancea for DrcoMsIiield.s ids case was 
taken inlocoiisideratiou liy the Imids in April, 
171 1, who revor.sod tlic .sentence of the (JonrI ol 
Messiim, and im]JOsed a. lino upon the imigistra,les 
of lOilinburgh. In the abst.i.'iel it. was a jnni. 
and impartial ilecision, but the motives tbal, in- 
spired it wi'ii! anything but just. 1 1 was Imped 
by the, .l.acobito legislators wlm. awarded it th.-d. 
it would kimlle. sneli discontent in Scotlainl 
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noticed, in another part of our bistory, the op- 
position given to tbe bill Viy tbu conuuissiuuers 
of the (feueral Assembly, and bow (bey weie 
flefuatod. 'J.'be bill tor toleration passed both, 
bouses, and bceame the law ol tbe la, ml. Wo 
have also noticed tlm oppicssivc restrictions 
ajion the ,PrcBbyt,criam,4 with which bids Act of 

Toier.'d.ioii was acconi|)aidcd rcstrictiona that 

were calculated to w'eiikcll, the licottish t.!hurch 
by the introduction of division atid eouteiition. 
In this tbe .lacobiles were Init, loo successful, 
and the taking of tliu abjuvatioii oath in this 
qualilied form .■diena.ted eoiigrcgntions fri uu tlicir 
ministeivs, and became the ground for future dis- 
sent. By another clause of tlie bill all oxcepit 
Presbyterians were exempted from the juris- 
diction of the cliurch courts. Uxcommmiicatiou 
was no longer to he attended with civil pains 
and pemdties, and magistrate, s were iirohibitcd 
from eiifoi'c.ing Urn sentence, s ui tlm cliuvi'll 
courts. 'I’lie church could only iiillict spiritual 
cs, and was left to its own power to ad- 
ndidstcv them and carry tlmm into clle.ct. J.t 
,’(dl, indimd, (.hat (Ids power with wliich 
ihnrch of Scotland had been iiivtsted 
stioiild be liroken; but not tlm less must we 
condemn tlm irritating and mischievous pur- 
pose tor which it. was tairriud into etlect. '.i,he 
Toleration Act, Imwever jmst and imwwsary in 
itself, and prcidnel.ive of future beutdite, was 
de.signed in the ilisl instance only to goad the 
people into rebellion and faeilltale the political 
devices of lliiisc who friinied it. Uiile().s wo take 
into .leeoiiiit (he eharaclers of (he le.iding .d di o 
men of tbe day, tbe rabid eonleiitioim of tlm 
Whigs and Tories a.s they altermit.ely iirodond- 
nateil, a.ud tlm unscrupulous maimer in which 
1 the rival parties aimtehed up w’eapoiis fron 


to alieiiaUi the ua.I.ioiial feelings from tlm gov- I idtar itsi-lf to wage tlicir 


ighte.o 


eoiifliola, 


evmnent, and prejmve, tlie way fur vebelliou and 
the restovatiou of t.he Pretender." 

Bmboldened by tlicir smieess in t.be case of 
tSreonsbieids, the nortiicvn Bpiseopaliavw hi- 
creased their deninnds. wliieh W'ere now for full 
toleration; and their desire was so fivvourably 
regarded by tins Tory party now in power, that 
twelve muv iieens W'l're hastily created to ensure 
success to the proposal. Thus ]irepared to liear 
down all opiiosition, a bill w.as brought into the 
House of Clommoii.s in January, 1712, “to pre- 
vent tlm disturbaiiee of Episcopal communions 
iir Scotland, in the o-vercisc of thoir roligi 
worship; and for repealing an act of the Scottish 
parliament, entitled ‘ An Act against Irregular 
Bapti.snis and Alarriiiges.’ ” Wo have already 
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slmll be unable to undorstaml the history of 
elmrch at this period, mid tlio iiiHumices by 
which it was directed.* 

After tho passing of the 'I’oleration .A,ct, that 
for Urn restoration of patronage speedily Biie- 
deil; and, to make it if possilile 
E', it was hurried through jiarlimueut with a 
haste that precluded opjiosition or deliberatian. 
Tho right of the peoido to elect tludi 
niinistor had been claimed bo early as tl 
formation, and was recognized in the /’’ir.'it Book 
of Discipline; and, amidst tbe sncoeediiig con- 
flicts between the chiireli ami the state, tbe rise 
or fall of patronage bad indi(,;atcd whicli of tho 
two powers was for the time in tho ascemlalit, 
Wlmn Prelacy jirevailed the luinistcr v\ 
niitted by the presentation of tho king 


lay patron, but when Presbyterianism predonii- 
nateil tlw voice of tlie people ivas the essential 
element of his admission. In 1649, when Pres- 
byterianism was all bnt predominant, the long 
contest seemed to be closed by the deoisioii of 
parliament that patronage .should be conclu- 
sively abolislied. It was tliere dechired to be a 
tyranny vipion the aonis of the people; that it was 
a Popish cu.stom which had no warrant in Scrip- 
ture; and presbyteries were authorized to settle 
ministers “ on the call, or with the consent of 
the oongregntiou, on whom none was to be in- 
truded against their will.” This success, how- 
ever, W'aa followed by as striking a reaction ; the 
days of the Bestoration came, ami not only pa- 
tronage was re.stored but Episcopacy eatablisliud, 
wdiile the ministers of the popular choice, a.s well 
as the oongregation.s who had elected them, were 
driven from their homes and compelled to flee 
to the mountains. Put when the liestoration 
was .sucoeederl lu' the ftevolntiou, and tlie coun- 
try freed for ever from the persecuting Stuarts, 
the old Presbyterian onhw was I’oatored, and 
patronage again abolished. It was enacted by 
parliament tinit when a v,acimcy in any church 
■ocovuTed, a lit person chosen by the elders and 
heritors was to be presented to the choice of the 
■congregation, and that if the latter refused to 
■elect liini they were to give in their reasons of 
■dissent to the presbytery, by wliom the matter 
WiLS to bo iiually delennincd. To reipiite the 
patrons for the remmeiation of their hereditary 
rights they were to receive from the parish .six 
liundi'ed merka, on the payment of which they 
W'ere to sign a formal remmeiation of tJie patron- 
age. They were also entitled to receive all the va- 
cant teiuds of the parish to which no other could 
prove a right. Such w.ir the condilion of the 
law of patronage when the Church of Scotland 
itself, in all its privileges, was coinjireheuded in 
the Act of Security which fonned one of the 
■chief conditions of the Union. 

From this short sketch it will be perceived 
how tenacious the Soots had been iii the election 
of their own ministers, and what a value they 
set upon the privilege. Here, then, was the 
ground upon wliich to assfiil tlieni. Nothing 
would so etleotually disgust them with the pre- 
sent govennnent, nothing so comjdetely drive 
tliem into the arms of tho Pretender, or a war 
for the repeal of the Union, as an atfeick upon 
the principle on which they had shown them- 
selves so sensitive. Aoeorilingly the bill was 
hastily passed through both houses, and on the 
22d of April was coniirmed by the royal assent. 
It was well, however, for the peace of the conn- 
try and the Pvole.staiit suc(;ea.sion that this aim 
of the Jacobites was frustrated. Even more than 
this the i^eople of Scotland would endure before 


they would consent to the restoration uf a Popi.sh 
sovereign, and on tho 1st of May, when tlie 
(leneral Assemhly met, its language, though 
sorrowful, w.'is respeotfiil and pacific. Accord- 
ingly, when the royal letter assured them that, 
hist any late oceui.renco.s iiiiglit have tixcited 
their “feaivs and je;dou.sica,” her majesty had 
taken this opportunity of assuring them of her 
lirm purjiose “to nuiiutaiu. the Ulinreh of Scot- 
land as established by law,” they re-echoed in 
their answer, “The late oceurreiices wiiieh your 
majesty is pleased to take notice of liave, we, 
must acknowledge, po.sse.ssed ns with fears and 
jealousies.” There was gentle sarcasm in their 
acquiescence, but another part of tlieir address 
was more imniistakable. “We do in all luimble 
duty,” they said, “ beg leave to put your majesty 
further in mind of the things which were laid 
before your majesty by the coimni.ssion of tho 
last General Assemhly as grievous and pre- 
judicial to this church ; and, indeed, the lute 
occurrences that have hapiieued do bo nearly 
aflect our well-settled and secured church eslab- 
lishment, that we cannot possibly he silent. 
That the iiieouveniences and troubles that we 
thence apprehend may never be found amongst 
ns is our mo.st serious wish. But since your 
imqesty, m Vfur most giacions lettti to tin 
assembly, hath been jdcased not only to assure 
n.s of your firm purjiose to maintain the tlhuroh 
of Scotland ns established by law, but also tliat 
you will einjiloy your utninst care to jirolcct us 
.and redress our just corn plaints, we nutot humbly 
beg leave to aeijuaiut your majesty that we liave 
instructed and empowered tlie eomiuisBion ap- 
jiointed by this assembly to .advert caveMly to 
all good opportunitieR, and to use ,all proper 
means and methods whereby tlicse our griev- 
ances may be projievly rejivessed.”* In this loin- 
I perate reply may lie recognized the gnklimce of 
the courtly and jiriideut Oamtany. T'he mode- 
ration of the assembly disappointed the hopies 
of the .Jacobites and changed theii' expected 
victory into a defeat. This, also, they were com- 
pelled to feel in the events tliat ensued upon 
the death of Queen Anne, When George 1. 
succeeded to the throne, and the Jilavl of Mar 
raiseil the standard of robellion, the cause of the 
Pretender could only I'ally the lloinau Uatliolics 
a, lid .EiiiHoopaliaim for its supjiort, while the 
Fresbyterians were unanimous for the Kstali- 
lished goveriiitieiit and the .Frotestavit aiieues- 
sion of the house of Hanover. 

Hitherto it h.ad been a jieculiarity in the 
t Ihiirch of Scotlanil that .sho had been kcjit free 
from heresy and .schism. Whatever dillbrunces 
or disaeiLsionsmight occur, either ;i.hout ecelcsias- 
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tical polity ov theological belief, lifiil beeu con- 
lined within lier own walls, and the peculiar 
organi/atiou of Iiercliiu-ch-courts, as James 'VI. 
had shrewdly remarked, w.-is anlUciont to check 
a dissent or heresy in the bud. As an oppiMod 
and pcrsotiUted cluircli, uIhujuIu,) had reajMjd the 
mdairal benuHt of thi.s hostility, .-ind the inees- 
sant war agaimit her from without had com- 
pelled niianimity within. Ihit when the siege 
was rai.sed and tlie eonllict at ;in end, and when 
the jmwor of the chnrch-couvts to chock or 
puni.sh was circnm.scribed, the usual reaction 
coiuinetictid in the form of daring jind dtetm- 
tient speculations not only upon the governineut j 
of the church hut its established creed. The i 
finst manifestation of this kind, which w.a,s j 
nothing less th.-m a obargo of heresy, occnrrnd 
in the case of John Siinson, professor of divi- 
nity in the llnivcrsity of tllasgow. It was 
ruruonred in 1741 that this iuithorined teudier 
of theology wii,s delivering lectures tainhd with 
Avminiiui tuid I’elugiau opiuvoiiH; and, to in- 
ereaso the danger, he w;is allowed to go on un- 
checked by his lu'othren of the preshytery of 
Uhiagow, with whom he was a. fav<iiM ite. 'I'lii! 
matter was brought hefore the. synod of liothiiiu 
and Tweeddalo by hlr. Webster, one of the 
ministers of Mdinlun-gh, .and emritsl to tlu! 
General .Assembly whieh mot in 171-1, and again 
in 171.'), when a coinmittec of thirty mini.sU'rs 
and si.t elders was appointeil to investigate (ho 
charges. 'Phe rebellioi), however, inteirupled 
the process, ho tUid. it was not till 1,wo years 
after that the conmiitteo brought in thi'ir i e|iort. 
I'h’om their statement it a]>ppared t.h.-it Ximson 
had really tanglit Arminian tind relagiiin tenets; 
on the other baud, however, that he .alleged he 
had (pioted tlioni oidy for the purpose of re- 
futing them, and tluit he .adhered to every article ' 
of the tlonfesaion of Faith. Bui., in s))ilc of his 
declaration, his printed answers .and scvui‘.al | 
other d()cument.a showed tluit his e.vpressioiis 
were unguarded and his opinion.s not strictly I 
orthodox. Indeed, as the cukc stood, there was ' 
sulHeieiit matter to cmulonin him, hut here the 
a.ssenibly was at a stand ; some of tlie mendior.Si 
had .sat at hi,s foot as jmpils, and many in the ' 
assembly were infected avith the same opinions. 
'I'heir sentence was in accordance with their 
jji’ivate feelings and tho opinions they had ho- 
gun to entertain, and was as lenient as could i 
be desired. He was gently rebuked, not hoi 
mucli for heresy as for indiscretion; his ex- | 
])i'c.s8ions in teaching had beau too erpiivoeal, 
ills eoudemiiatioii of tlio false, ajuiiiona too i 
lenient, and he was prohibited from using such 
language for the future. Groat was the idarm 
of the more orthodox portion of the church at 
this unwonted lenity. Ite chief tribunal had 
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become eornipi, and a heretic had l.ieun dis- 
mi.ssed unpuii ished. ' 

The same assembly that had overlooked the 
fault of Himson, judged it lit to punish the 
strictness of the presbytery of Auclitoiai'der, 
which, during' the war of the (Joviinant, had hcfn 
signalized by its superior zeal. W'illiain Graig, 
a young nmn, had aiiplied to it for license as a 
preacher; hut although lie siislaiiied (he usmd 
! trials, the presbytery in its ze:d .for iJie trutli, 
and alarm at the lieresies of Simsou and Ids no- 
adjutoas, whicli were evcrywliero talked of, hud 
appointed a searcliing ordeal, under which the 
young aspirant was found W'linting. This was 
a series of question.^ embodied in the form of a 
belief. One of these Jirticles was, “ 1 believe 
that it is not .sound and orlhodox t() tciidi that 
we niiist foasako sin in ovilcr to our coming to 
Ghrist, and iimtatiiig us in covenant with God.” 
Although Graig had signed tlieii- formula, after- 
wjirds (hirisivoly called the “.Amditerarder 
Greed,” he liad wavered in his answers, bi4r;iy- 
iug, !iH his judges allogcd, both ignor.'ince ami 
weakness, in coii.se(pieuec of whii'h Ihe. presby- 
tery refiiHcd him an extract of his license, lie 
appealed to the asHembly, and laid before it 
this question, or rather ,'u'ticle, to whieh his 
iiiiswers had been tho most nnsiitisfaetory. A 
iieree debate upon the aitiele eiisned, which 
Wiis condemned jis unsound and nm.st dnleslahlc, 
and the otPeiuling prosbylcry was .suninioiiod 
before tho commission, to c.xplain wlmt they 
meant by proiinniidiiig .such a dogma, it 
.•qqieared, however, tliat tlm pi'i!.sbytery, in its 
zeal against Arminumism, which had now en- 
tered into tlm iiScoUish Ghurcli, had been gnilly 
of nothing worse than rashness, and that their 
oileuce only consisted of misapiirchomhid words. 
'Phey meant that in coming to ((lirist, we I'oiue 
with all our sum that we may be pardoned and 
puriliod, otherwise our coining would be uu- 
noeossary. 'Pliis was dill’eront from its appJirent 
nieaiiing, that it wa.s unnecessary to abandon 
sin in order to become a, (..'hristian. A. new 
subject of controversy derived from the Ar- 
minianism of Holland had now entered into the 
Scottish (.Iiureh, of whieh tho qnestion wins, “Is 
the gospel a now law promising salvation upon 
Certain terms'! And if ,so, what wwv these 
terms'!” Some were for failh .‘done as siilllcicnt, 
others tor faith and repenlanee, whihi some, 
who thought this not enougli, added to faitli 
and repentance a .sincere altlioiigli inqierfeet 
obedience. Those who thus helieved were called 
Noouomiaiis, while those who recognized faith 
alone as sufiicient were termed Antinomiaii.s. 
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The extreme solicitude of the Auohteravder 
presbytery to •vindicate the efficacy of the atoue- 
ineut of Christ, had led them into those im- 
rvarrautable expressiona of which theii- adver’- 
siiries now laid hold,' 

The case of Aucliterarder was merely the 
couimeiicemeiit of a contest which has been dis- 
tinguished in the history of the Scottish Church 
by the title of, the “Marrow Controversy.” 
This strange teim originated in the following 
circniustaiioe. While the debate was going on: 
between the two parties in the General Asseia- 
bly, the Rev. Thomas Boston, a popular contro- 
versialist and well-known author of the Four- 
fold State, liappened to mention to the Rev. 
Mr. Druiuinond of Crieff, who sat next to him, 
a book in wliioh the present subject was clearly 
and oonehisively handled ; it was entitled the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, written by Mr. 
Edward Fisher, a student of Bra-senose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and published in 1046. A copy 
of thi.s little book having been brought to 
Simprin by an Engli-sli soldier in the time of 
the civil -U'ars, had been aocidentally found in 
the hcmse of a cottager by Mr. Boston, while 
minister of that parish, and its perusal bad en- 
lightened and oonfirruod liirn upon the difficult 
points now at issue. Mr. Drummond procured 
a copy of the work, which was then scarce, and 
was so oonviuood of its fitness to instruct and 
convince, that he and Boston resolved to repub- 
lish it, which they did in 1718, with a recom- 
■mendatory preface written by Mr. Hog of Car- 
nock. Thi.s work, once so widely diffused and 
■well known in Scotland, but which has now 
fallen out of notice, was written in the form of 
a dialogue, in which the principal errors both 
of Neouoniians and Autinomians were imper- 
sonated and refuted, and the, right relation be- 
tween the covenant of grace and that of works 
illustrated bj' Evangelista, a .sound minister of 
'tlie go.spel. 

The republioatioti of the Marrow of Modern 
Dininity was sufficient to provoke the indigna- 
tion of the leading men of the cluirch, whose 
opinions were now more or less infected with 
Arriiiniaui.sm, and a controversy commenced 
wliioh for sevoi-al years constituted the chief 
history of our national church. In 1719 Mr. 
Hog of Carnock found it iiece.ssai-y to vindicate 
the work he had reissued, by publishing “ An 
Explanation of the Passages excepted against 
in the Marrow of Modern Divinity;” but no 
sooner had this explanation appeared, tlian the 
doctrines of the Marrow were attacked in a 


lished his sermou by recpiest of the 
this was followed by a reply from 
assembly, when it met in May, mat' 
allusion to the Marroit, which had 
debate that now divided the church into oiien 
warfare: but, in the instructiou.s given to its com- 
mission, it did something still more 
it direeted them “to inquire into the publishing 
and spreading of books and pamphlets tending to 
the diffusing of the condemned j)ropo.sition of 
Aucliterarder, and promoting a system of opin- 
ions relative thereto, which are inconsistent with 
our Confession of Faith; and that the, recom- 
mendeis of such books and pamphlets, or the 
erroi's therein contained, be cjilled before them, 
to answer for their conduct in such recommen- 
datioms.” This inquisitorial authority was not 
likely to remain a dead letter; and while tlie 
commission appointed a committee at Edinburgh 
for the examination of the men who propagated 
the Marrow heresy, they appointed a 
mittee at St. Andrews for the trial of the 
tical book. Before tlie ecclesia.stical court 
Edinburgh four ministers were sunmioiied, but 
as their answers were judged satisfactory, 
further proceedings were adopted. ' It was dif- 
ferent, however, with the sub-committee of St. 
Andrews, under the direction of 
Had(low,ancl from Marrow of Mod 
ity Certain heretical doctrines were 
and laid before the a.sseiubly in 1720. 
were: That assurance was of the nature of faith; 
that the atonement wiis nniveiml; that lioliness 
was not necessary to salvation; that the fei.iv 
pnnishnieiit and the hope of reward were 
allowed to be tlie motives of a believer’s obed- 
ience; and that the believer Is not under the 
law as a rule of faitli. Be.sides these, six 
nomi.in ii.ii.uloxes, maintained from the 
tion drawn between the law of 
law of Christ, were charged 
row. They w’ere: that “ 
under tlie law, but is altogether delivt 
it.” “ The Lord can see no sin in a 
“ The Lord is not angry with a believer for his 
sins.” “A believer hath no cause, neither 
confess his sins, nor to crave pai'tlon at the btuid 
of God for them, neither to fast nor 
nor humble himself before the 
In vain was it shown that 
propositions -were composed of 
tachcd from their context, a process by 
any theological work, however .somid, 
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ar-niiu'il Hu' llarmw of Modem nipimtij, pro- ings t.liiit might cause a (liviHum in the elnirdi, 
lubited all ministers ’ to comineud the hook The Marrow of Modern J)i.vtmti/ as a grmmd 
either by preaching, writing, or printing, and of iiublie or formal controversy was Ihus dia- 
vrtiniriHl them In warn and exluirt their people posed of, but not so tlm dod.i-iues eoiilinned m 
not to reail it or to uso it. Kroin tliia decision it; these continiu'd to be pu'aclied, disciis.scil, 
only four nienibers of the nssenibly diasented.* and reconimemied more pulilidy tii.iu e\o,mitii 
Although Ihe assembly had tlnw heeii all hut tliey ripened into that strict ovtlmdoxy and iwo- 
uriiiniiuoits, the country at large was not satis- diiced those sece.ssions wliicli soon alternauls 
fied. 'I'lie acrpniintancesliip of the people with diatiiiguislied the Scottish (Jimreh. ha on when 
the national theology made them iierceive a dis- tlie very name of the hiiok was lost sigliL uf and 
cordance hotweeu tiie C'onfesaioii of Faith and forgotten, tlie S2tirit it had kindled was iieriiinn- 
tlie lieelsiou of llio Inghest churcli court, avid out and working with a rastloss vit-ality. Little 
tlieir natural shrewdness enabled them to see did the peaceful gentlemaii-cuiumoiiev of .Uraso- 
tliat tlie tri;d had heeu unfairly managod. iK«e College wlio penned the woilc, or, the 
Twelve mi misters, also, who nio.st enjoyed tlieir Cromwellian soldier wlio clianeed to carry a 
confidence as able theologians and men sound copy of it into Scotland, aiitieiiiale what effects 
in the faith, were opposed to tlie sentence, it was to ^wodnee in tliat alien land and miou 
Among these were Ihwton, tlie imist pojivilar of generations yet iinliorri.- 

tlieological ami controversial writers, and l!al})h Tlie cliurcli liad not long rc.sicd after its late 
ami Kbeiiezer iOrskiiie, afterwards the fathers oonllict wlimi a new and still more daim.ermis 
of tin; rii'eession. Tlie twelve eiidea voiired to siiliji’ct of alarm called it into art ion. .riianism 
get tht‘ Hciitence ri'pealed at the next anseinhly liad of late liecu maUiiig jirogre.ss in I'.ngland, 
which met in 1731,. •mil drew up a, reprcseiila- wlicre it Jiad lieeii iiilrodiiccd by l>i. S.iiiiiiel 
tiim Lo lliat ellect; lail, in eoiisciiiiclice of llie Clarke, and hi.s trealisc eiilillcd Ihe Sen), loro 
royal cminiiissioiier having token ill Uieiv linsi- Dootrino oj the. 'l’rinit)i,'A. work cliura.cteri’aed liy 
iies.s was referred I o ilio as.seiiil)ly’s eoiiiiiiii-sioli. great ieariiing and ability, had siiliverled tlie 
Tliere tlie suhjecl, instead of being .selUeil, faith of many who had hitherto reeeived the 
was drifted to and fro in a. atorm of theological Nicono evoed witlumt ileiinir. ft was im]ios- 
di.sjmtation iiiilil Ihe next meeliiig of (he as- silile that the coiitroversy whieh lliis occasioned 
semhly ill 173-3, wlieu the coiiiniinsiou gave in slioiild rcniaiii unknown in Scollaiid, and I’ro- 
tlieir leport. it was uiifavouinble to tlie dis- fessov Siiusoii was one of tlie livst to eateli Iho 
sentient twelve, whose written representation infection. Wo Inivc seen him iilready tried for 
tltey dcnomiced, tind rejireseiited its niithorH as teacliiiig .Arminiaiiism, ami liow he eseaiied a 
worthy of censvtro. Thin stirred up the Morrow merited ituiiishuiont liy csplanatioiiand a])ology. 
confrnversy anew, wliich oeeiijiied a great jiavt But his love of impury and facile disposition 
of the assemlily’s tiiiio; hut at leiigtli tlio com- iiad not only ctirriod him into llie coiitioveisy, 
mission’s statement, with a few modilieiitions, hut seeuved liis belief, and in I73(i a rumour 
was sustained by an overwhelming m.ijoiUj was jiuw.iloiit tliat m lus leetuies (otlietluo- 
Tlie twelve olleiiders were .sentenced to he ad- logical students of Clasgow lie was ineiileatilig 
monislied and rehukod, whieh was aecerdiugly downright Arianisni. An impiiry was estab- 
douo. 'they receiveiUhe piiiiisliment as martyrs lialied, hut tlie iirofcssorVi e.xplanatioiis were 
are wont to do when they are l■olldomul'd for judged misatisfaetory, and wiieii Jiis pupils were 
tludr iidUereiiee. to tlie truth, and after ouduviiig examined tlieir reeolluctious or notes of ids luc- 
tlie infliction tliey entered a formal jirotBst tures upon aueh : luctapliysical ilistinctious as 
against its injustice, in oidimuy case.s such a the subject involved could scanelv be received 
sentence would have been followed bysusiienaion aa grounds for satisfactory conviction. Tho sob- 
er doiirivatimi, and tlie leiiit.y of the assembly joct was brouglit before the assembly in 1737; 
was an unusual feature in tlic proceedings of but tliu qnestioii of the jirofessor’ii guilt was not 
eeclesiixslieal tviliuuals. llutdnriiig llie interval decided; lie was in the mc.uitime, ImWcver, sus- 
sinco the eonimeiiceiiient of tlie controversy the pended from toacliiiig until a decision slnmld bo 
eanso of the Marrow had been gaining ground, obtained from (he next itsaemlily iit 173S. But. 
and a uuire severe souteuce might have brought even when that period arrived im satMactory 
the Jiflhir to a crisis and occasioned a dangeron.s conclusion was attained, Onriiig a long disotiH- 
aoiiism. His majesty’s letter, also, and the com- sion of several days, Siiiusoii coulhiucd to deny, 
uussiouor in privatu liad couiwolled moderatiou, to exjdaiii.aud e<inivocatu until lie liad retracted 
and warned them to abstain from any iirocacd- every heretical dogma., and stood fortli as or- 



tlioilox ill sentimout and language as the moat 
zealous of his accusers. But thus he had clone 
before when he was cliarged with teaching Ar- 
miniaiiism, and the aaseinbly had become better 
aware of tlie nature of the man cvith whom 
tlioy had to deal, aicd it was declared by many 
of the members that tliey ought to consider not 
merely what the professor declared to be his 
belief, but wdnit bad been proved against him. 
ISven at the best, if no longer a heretic, he liad 
lately been one, and his present recanbition was 
suspicious. A few projrosed that he .should be 
exconnmimoated, while a greater number were 
divided upon a milder sentence, some for sus- 
pension, and others for deposition. In this diffi- 
culty the temporary interdiot which prohibited 
him to teach was continued until next assem- 
bly, and in the meantime hia . case was trans- 
mitted to all the presbyteries for their consider- 
ation. Their verdict vtpon it was various. Some 
thought that Simson deserved j)ity, while others 
declared that he merited none. Several oiained 
that his retractations were satisfactory, while to 
otherd they appeared to be dishonest ahullling. 
And had he not thus retracted in 1717, and 
afterwards lapsed into still deeper errors; and 
bad lie not crowned all by a denial of one of the 
principal articles of tlie Ohi'istiau faith! 

Under this diversity of opinion the General 
Assembly, which met in May, 1729, proceeded 
to final judgment. The impression of Simson’s 
guilt was general; but tlie opinion of its amount, 
and the punishment it had merited, wits various. 
The more lenient of hia judges, or such as feared 
that their own time of reckoning might come, 
were for making his suspension from office per- 
petual, so that he might still retain his salary, 
while otliers insisted upon his absolute deposi- 
tion both from salary and office. Simson again 
recanted his offences, and after much debate, in 
wliioh the whole subject was debirted anew, the 
milder sentence carried the day. His temporary 
suspension was made iJorpetiial, and he was 
still allowed to draw his salary. This lenient 
decision was received with profound silence, 
none daring to ojjposc it except Tliomas Boston, 
who then for the last time sat in tliat assembly. 
He rose amidst the universal stillness and said: 
“ I lind myself ixnder a necessity of declaring 
my dissent from the decision of tlie assembly, 
as i think the consiive iullieted by it is not 
adecpiato to the offence given. I cannot help 
thinkiiig that the cause of Jesus Christ, as to 
the great and essential point of his Supreme 
Deity, has been at the bar of this assembly re- 
ipiiring justice; and as I am shortly to answer 
at Ills bar for all ![ do or say, I dare not give 
my as.sent to the decision of this act. On the 
contrary, I feel myself obliged on this occasion 


! to oiler a protest against it, and therefore iti tiiy 
own name, and in the name of all who sliiill 
adhere to me, and if none will, for inyKolf 
alone, I crave leave to enter niy protest against 
the deciHiou of the act.” No one, however, 
.seconded this ])rote.st, and Boston, liy the expo.s. 
tiila,tioii.s of the moderator, was peisiiailed not 
to have it entered in the assembly’s records. 
After this trial tlio heretical and trbimiing pro- 
fessor sunk into tin noticed obscurity, and liis 
ease faded from puliliu remeiiiljraiice.' 

As yet, indeed, the iudieation.s of the evil 
resulting from the restoration of [lationage 
had been few and far between, and jiatrous 
found few temptations to exercise their riglits 
in opposition to the jiopular elioioe, when va- 
cant parishes were more numorou.s than min- 
istera to supply them. But tliis was a dofi- 
oieiicy which was every year becoming less, and 
in many cases the patrons being iipiscopaliauB 
and J aeobites had no scvviydu in using their in- 
fiiieuoo to the hurt of Presbyteriauism. Hitherto 
a call from the peoyile was regarded as more 
essential than the pre.seiitation of the patron, 
and the latter wa.s thought to he invalid if the 
former was wanting. But the question now 
raised was, What con.stitntes a call! AV^Jiilo 
one party contended tli;it it was enough if 
signed only by tlie heritors and elders, the 
other maintained that it should proceed from 
all the lioads of families belonging to the congre- 
gation. A .suliject so iiiniortaiit was sufficient 
to divide the chiireli into two contending fac- 
tions wJiose variance it was impossible to recon- 
cile, and inductions into vacant parislie.s were 
occmriiig in which soiiictiiues tlie one party 
and somotiuies the otlier [irevailed, hut always 
accompanied with contention. Sometimes, when 
the General Assembly ordered a minister to be 
inducted who was not aereptahle to the jieople, 
the presbytery refused to induct liiin upon the 
plea of coiiseience. The congregation, tliuy said, 
W'ould not follow such apastor; his labours among 
them would be worse than useless ; and by in- 
ducting him they would be guilty of iiiiposhig 
a hireling upon a Hock wliich lie could not feed. 
And how was the assembly to deal with such 
presbyteries consistently with its autliority and 
cliaracterl They could not decently use couijnil- 
sion agaiiist such conscientious scruples, nor 
yet could they decently yiehl to tlieiii. In this 
extremity the assembly devisetl a iiiiddlo etmvse, 

1 which was perluqis worse than either. ’ITiyy 
j apyiointed a committee of their own nvuiibev, or 
I of miiiistei'K belonging to the synod within which 
tlie vacant pariah lay, together with any minis- 
ters of the presbytery wlio would eoiicur witli 
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tlujm in l;ho net, to induct the obnoxious ju-esen- 
teo, let the iiavishionorB disclaim him as they 
juijfht. In this way the iisaembly hoped to 
satisfy the conaeieiices of the scrupulous, vindi- 
cate ttieir own authority, a, nd enforce therifjlits 
of ]iatroiuif>'e as now by law esfeiblished. But 
this awlcwavd com|iromise was reyarded a.s an 
aibitiiiry ami uiiounstitutional measure, and 
the proceedings of siieh eoniinittecs in the oom- 
pulaovy indnetiou of ministers bocaiuo. so un- 
poinilar that tlioy were called “ riding cominit- 
teos,” in consequoiicai of their dragoon-like ehar- 
acter and the iinscnipulous violeueo with wliich 
they wore wont to override the ohjectious and 
appeals of the people.* 

Finding that these plans wore ineffectual to 
still the popular discouiont, the (feneral As- 
senibly in 17!tl, devised another, which, instead 
of healing the evil, jn-odneed that imiKirtant 
soliiHru called the Secession. An overture hail j 
been preaentod that in all Ciuius where thejilant- 
ing of iiarialicH devolved upon iiivshyteries they ' 
shcaild proceed (.0 iiiduet ujiim a call from the 1 
heritors, being i’rotestauts, and the elders; a.iid | 
in idiedienee to the terms of the Barrier Act this 
overtm'u was transnullcd lo all the jursbyteries 
for their e.onsidevaliou previous to its seUleinent 
in the next assc.udily. .But tliia was accoin- 
paiiicd with a nolilieation tliat though no ml urns 
should bo made upon it the overture sliould nevor- 
thcless be laid before the assembly, either to be 
established or rejected. At the nieeling of the I 
nasemhly in the following year (17:5:!) it was 
found that eighteen ]ir(ishyleiiesa[)provod of the 
whole overture and twelve assented lo it with 
certain alterations. JJut thirty-one were against 
it, and eighteen had made no return. It was 
argued by the iiatroiiage jiarty that the twelve 
being added to tbe cigbteeii luatlc tbivty jiresby- 
taries who approved of the overture, and that 
tlie silent iireshy tori CM being added would swell 
the; iiumbHi’s to a majority of forty-eight who 
were in favour of it. T’o this unfair arithmetic 
it was objected l>y the other party that only 
eighteen were for the overture and thirty-one 
against it, while those who had made no returns 
must count for nothing. In this ojtpo,sitioii 
libent'Kor Frskiue, one of the chief Marrow 
men, wa.s iiarticularly eonBpicuou.s. An advo- 
eate for popular election in its fullest extent, he 
invejghed aguiust the right being oxelnsively 
limited to the heritors and eldera. “ Wliat dif- 
fereuoe,” he exclaimed, “ (lao,s a piece of laud 
nnike between man and man in the affairs of 
tlhrist's kingcloiu, which is not of this world 1 
Are wa not eommanded in tlie Wonl to do 
nothing by partiality i whereas here is the moat 1 
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manifest partiality in the world. We nuist Ivave 
thefaithofour Lord .Jesus tllirist,orthe privilege 
of His church, ‘without rosjjoct of iiersoii.s;’ 
whereas by this act we show re.spect to tlie man 
with the gold ring and the gay eloU.dng lieyoud 
the man with vile raitueut ;md )ioo)' .■dlire.” 
But in spite of oppo.sitimi the overture was 
].)assed, and a general iiidignatiou folli.iwed. It 
was a personal right, a right belonging to every 
1 Christian man tliat was invaded., and the [loimlar 
j)roiielier.s who could lind no free uHei-auee for 
their sentiments in tlie assembly imlemnified 
themselves in the puljiit for this restraint by 
their vehement sermons against patriuiago. 
And in the.se deminoiationa no pveaclier was 
more zealous or of higher iiccount than .El.ieu- 
ezer 'Er.sl<iue. On the first Sabbath .after Ids 
return to his charge in Stirling he jireaehed a 
sermon in which tbe rights of Ohriatian eotigre- 
gations were vindiealed and the decision of the 
assembly unsjiaringly eoudomnod. But this 
was not his only iml))it atlack upon jialroimge 
and its .si.ipporter.M. .Being moderator of the 
synod of I’m'tli and Stirling in the proi.ieding 
year, lie had proaclicd at its opening hiicIi a 
seriuon as could not be overhiokcd, and tor Ibis 
the synod had adjudged him to he eciisured. 
lOrskiue aiipoalcd from tliis soiduuee of the 
synod to the next assembly in 17;W, and bis 
aplioal was seconded by hcveral ministuis and 
elders." • 

Matters were now advaiieiug at HUe.b a pace 
tliat neither party could eoneude,and tlieouiiiious 
(luestion was to be brought to a disastrous issue 
at the assembly of 173'd. The friends of pat- 
ronage had the ease of Stark as wall as !Erskine 
to dispo.se of, and the former was tirsi I'alled. 
.He had been aiipoiiited to the parish of Kinross 
against the will of a majority both of the jiar- 
ishioners and the jiresbytery, and he had l.ieeu 
iudueted into (ho charge by a riding eomudttee. 
In consequence of this the ndnisters liad refiisoil 
to enrol him as a member of their court, and the 
pai'ishiouei's had repaired to lihy adjoining par- 
ishes to receive the sacrament. Tlie assembly 
bad taken up the ease in 1732, and deeroed tliat 
the presbytery should imt Stark’s name 11 pen their 
roll and prohibit Ids people from eonnuuidcating 
in oUior eliurehcs; but noitherof tlicscoi'di‘r.s was 
obeyed. .Eesolved to estahlisli him in all Ids 
ministerial rights, the jireseiit ii,ysem).ily decreed 
that the offending preshytory should bo rebuked 
for contumaoy, that they should l ecoginze Mr. 
Stark as a minister of tlie gosjiel and their 
brother, and tli.at they slioukl not admit any of 
his people to church ordinances without his 0011- 
aeut.3 Having thus indicated the. spirit in wliich 
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they meant to proceed, Ebenezer Erskine was 
next siimnionod to appear. I-J'e complied, anil 
read a paper .at their bar, in which he justified 
hia proceedings both by the principles of the 
gospel and the laws of tiie church; bnt althongh 
his arguments were nnauaw’erahle,they were also 
unavailing, and it was decided that his synodical 
sermon, being oft’enaive in language and subver- 
•sive of the peace of the chuj'ch, he should be re- 
buked. Against tins .sentence he laid a wi’itteu 
protest upon the table, and immediately retired 
with hia three adherents, Alexander Moncrieff, 
ininistfft'of Abernethy, William Wilson, minister 
of Perth, and J.amea Fisher, minister of Aber- 
dalgie. Eegai-ding this eoustitiitional act as 
an additional defiance to their authority, the 
fis.senibly summoned the recusants to return to 
their bar; bnt .although they complied, they re- 
fused to retract the words they had spoken or 
withdraw their protest. They were suspended 
until November, but in spite of the sentence they 
still continued in the exorcise of their ministerial 
duties ; and this brought the affiur to a crisis. 
The only question now was their deposition ; but 
hero the assembly's commission hesitated for a 
moment — what would be the geuei'al feeling of 
. the church at such a proce.s,s? what would ho 
the consequences of ejecting four ministers who 
regarded their tie to the church as indissoluble, 
and who declared their I'esolutiou to continue 
their public duties as if no .such senteuco l)ad 
passed 1 An oi’ganized seces.siou would be cer- 
tain to follow; and in the .state of public feeling 
how widely it might extend 1 But such mis- 
givings, if they oocurredjWereonJy for ainoment, 
and the four were deposed. Still the sentence 
was so modified as to leave an ojjening for their 
return. It merely loosed them from their re- 
spective charces. and doolai’ed tliem to be no 
longer ministers of the church. After protest- 
ing that tliey were obliged to make a secession 
from the church until it had seen its sins and 
mistakes and amended them, and appealing “to 
the finst free, faithful, and reforming General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland,” the four 
brethren departed, and on the 6th of December, ^ 
1736, constituted themselves into a .separate 
presbytery.'* 

These fathers of the Scottish Secassion, by , 
vii’tue of their aenteiice, were still enabled to | 
retain their charges, and there tliey continued to 
exercise their ministerial functions, but abstain- 
ing for a time from any acta of Jurisdiction on 
their own authority. Even in this gentle form, 
however, the aspect of dissent was alarming, and 
the riding party in the church endeavoured to 


1 Acts at Afi.sunibly ; ThoniBnii's History of the &eeesion ; 
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retrace their steps smtl reciill the.se outstanding 
brethren into the fold by profe.s.sions of repent- 
ance and deeds of conciliation. In the .assembly 
of 1734 they repealed the act prohilntivig protests 
wliicli they had established in l73t>, and tliat for 
jilauting vacant churches which they had enacted 
in 1731!, which liail formed the chief caiescs of the 
secession ; and they passed an .act declaring tliat 
ininisterial freedom was not to be considered as 
in any way impaired by the hate decisions. They 
also empowered the synod of Perth to reconsider 
the case of the dissentient ministers for the pur- 
pose of having them restored to the church 
without reference to former proceeding.^. They 
even sent a deputation to London to solicit the 
repe.'d of theaotreimposiugp.atroiiagowliicli had 
been established in the reign of Queen A nno, and 
being misuceessful they renewed tlie applica- 
tion in the following year. Ami tliis was not all. 
In 1736 an act warn passed condeinuing patronage, 
and declaring that it had been a principle in the 
Scottish Oliureh since the Eeformation that no 
minister should be intruded into ajiariish against 
the will of tlie jioople, and that all presbyteries 
should have regard to that princijilo in the plaut- 
ingof vac.antchurche3.- That “ hast free,fiiitliful, 
and reforming Geueival Assembly ” to which the 
four ministers hail .appealed seemed alveiuiy to 
be evoked at their call. But it was now too late. 
Gonlident in theh'growingnimil lers, and flattered 
by the iiopidar .symp.athy, they refused to yield 
even when the ohstacles to their return wore 
removed. Such was especially the case with 
Ebenezer Erskine, the leader of the party, who 
•seemed to feel that it was bettor to be .sole hier- 
arch of a village than ii cnrdiual of Home, with 
a pontiff over liim ; and these coiiciliatiny ad- 
vances, 1 te deuLared.were merely astop to deforma- 
tion instead of a positive reform. The Seeoders, 
accordingly, impugiied thc,se overtures to peace 
and reconciliation, and made the breach wider as 
well as more distiuot by publLshing in 1736 their 
“ Judicial Testimony.” It was, with few cixcep- 
I tions, a repetition of the testimony of the Coven- 
anters — a falling liack upon the “good old times,” 
and aprotest against the innovatioiisaud advanc- 
ing spirit of the age. Prelacy had not been de- 
noimeed by the church as a thing accursed. The 
Covenants had not lioeii renewed. A union otliar 
tlnan a covenant union liad been nuule witli Eng- 
land, and its Eiiiscopaoy had beencHtablishml by 
the treaty. Heterodoxy was tauglit in oviv col- 
leges, and the. I/airow of Modern Dveinity had 
been condemned. Night assemblies and balls 
wel’c tolerated, ])icturos of .lesu.s Christ in some 
places were publicly sot uiqwliieliwas idolati ous, 
and the solemn coinnuuid,“Thou .sli.alt not .MiilFer 
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a witoli to live,’’ Jiad fallen into (listisu. These 
Were some of their strongest objections to a, re- 
turn to the National (thiireh, and the reforrna- | 
tion tliey eonteinjdated would have Btereol.y|)iid 
Scotland into l.he character mid I'orni of tlie 
seventeenth eentiiry, with all its exeelleiieea and 
all its manifold fiuillM. K. was well for the sne- 
cosfjors of these men of the ‘'d udieial 'J’eatinioiiy” 
that the strong ciirreiit of modern imiiroveuieiit 
lias silently hut irrosistibly drifted them onward 
amidst the universal change. 

In 17.37 the Seeession was Htreiigthened by 
the addition of four ministers; tliese were Ihilph 
Krskine, a brother of libenezer, and minister of 
Dimfei'inliiie, Thomas Miiiv of Orwell, Thomas 
Nairn of Ahhotshall, and James Thomson of 
Burntisland, so that they now began to call i 
tlienmelvea tlio Associate Synod. Not only 
wore, they still left mid istvir lied in their eliairges, i 
but gently entreated by the ehtvrch to return, 
and ill 173H an act was picssed in the assembly 
to that oti'ect. .After stating the hostility of the ^ 
Hecriiiiiiiu iiiiiiisteis, and the violent mamiiw in 
which it was expro.sHcd in their .sermons, it was i 
added; “Yet tills aiaoiiibly, clioiming rather 
still to Ireat tliuin in lli(‘ s)iii’il of meeUness, I 
brotherly love, and forhearanee, did, and here- | 
by do, enjoin nil the iiiinisliTs of this ehiircli an 
they shall liave aeces.s, and espeeially tho min- j 
ister.s of the synods and preshyieries within 
which tliese seiieding hrclhren resiile, to he at i 
alljiaiiis, by coiif»n’Once.s and othergciille iiK.aiis 
of peirtiiasion, to voelaim and lediiee them to 
their duty and the coimmmioii of thi-s elmieh,” 
Bill lliis the dinsenlieut jiiinisters reipiited in 
17lli) liy an “.Act of the Associate I’reshytery, 
finding and deelariiig that the present judica- 
tories of the church are not lawful nor rightly 
const ituted courts of Christ; and declining all 
authority, power, anil jurisdiction that the said 
juilicatorios iiiay claim to theiiiselvc.s over the 
said pve.sbytery.'’ 'riie door that had so long 
been kept open muRt now be closed, ami those 
who I’efiised to retiirii to the church iiumt ho 
cut off from it. .Kor eight years they had cou- 
timiecl to hold their oHicea and draw their sti- 
Iiciid.s from an ostablislniieiit against which they 
bitterly preached, and for the overthrow of 
which their labour was iiieessaul. And sadly 
and ri'luclaiitly was this duty performed by tho 
Ceiieral A,ssemhly in 1740, wlien .senteiiee of 
deposition was passed upon the seceding ndii- 
istevs. It was pronouuced on the ifitli of May, 
and purposely delayed till the afternoon of tho 
term day that the ejected might be entitled to 
ih'aw their stipends for tin; proeeding half year, 
ft was a merciful qnalilicatiou of the sentence, 
by whicli the niinisters were saved from poverty 
until lUTaiigenients could be made for their siip- 


liort by their cougrogatio 
them.' 

The next important event tliat followed the 
Secession was the remarkable revival n'liich 
occurred at various places, but e.spceially (Jmti- 
buslaiig a.iid Kil.syth, in 174g. 'I'lio commem.a;- 
meiit was at Oamluislang, of wliieli parish the 
llev. Air. M.'<Julloch was miiii.ster, a pion.s man 
of average abilities, and not remarkable for 
especial talent a.s a, preacher. .During the ])ie- 
vious year he had been earnest in i.ireaehiiig the 
doctrines of regeneration and justification by 
faith, and an unwonted .sevioiisiiess a.s will as a 
deep interest in these important subjects was 
manifested throngliout the iiarisli. At tho re- 
quest of his jiari.shioners lie cnnmienced a weekly, 
lecture in addition to his Sabliath services, and 
his manse liegaii to he crowded with impiirei.s 
anxious about their souls. At length, iii the 
course of one of Ids evening leeinres in the 
nioulli of l'’(!lirii!iry (17 Id), he hiqipened to e.\- 
claim, in Ihe wor.ts of i.saiali, “ Wlio lialh be- 
lieved our report, and to wlioiii is Ihe arm of 
Llie Lord vev(;a,l(!d i” when, as if the Migniil had 
been givmn, the loug~.su iipreHseil feelings of the 
eongregatioii Inaikc forth ; Home v/ejU, aloud in 
sorrow for their .sins, and ol.lior.M cried in tomu* 
of the jmlgnieiit to come. At I'very lectiiru 
such .seeiies now beciaim; frequeiil, and the 
stiong leligmtis feelings ol the iiw.ikiiiul wtie 
manifeslod by eoiivulsivo iiioveimuds, in which 
all self-governnieut soi'nied lo lie lost ; some 
writhed in agony; blood gushed from the noso.i 
of others; while several 8tanii.ied witli tiheir feet, 
claiqied their hands, and siiiole upon their 
lireasts. All were perviuled with the one great 
question, “What shall we do to he saved/” — a 
question that generally ended in the ti'ivmipha.nt 
cry, “ fjoid, now’lcttest thou thy .servant dejiavt 
ill peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion !” 'I'lu; liding.s of this strange mm-emeiit 
hronglit not only crowds fioiii far and near, but 
also some of the principal uiinisler.s uf Seotland 
to Oainbuslang; and while some recoguized in 
it the linger of God, others wore |ierp!excd,iiiul 
feared that it might he a delitsioii. .In tho ho- 
ginning of May a similar revival oceiii'red at 
Ililsyth, and with similar maiiife-lal ions. It 
was impossible, however, tlia.t .sncli inleiisity 
could be lasting; a reaction speedily followed, 
and Ivil.syth and C'ii)iibu.shtiig returned ti) their 
wonted everyday trampiillity. Ihit whence had 
BO strange a visitation come/ It wan stigiiia- 
tized as a popular frenzy liy l.he iiitidel and 
scoffer, and was deplored as an outlnirstof fami- 
tical delusion by many of tho wi.se ami the good. 
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None showed more 110.91111171,0 the revival than 
the new Seceders and the old Camei'oniaus, 
wlioae .sectarian exolusivonasa and pride were 
wounded by the diai'day. It was impossible, 
they thought, that any good thing could come 
out of tlie -Enistiau and apostate estiiblwhiueut, 
and instead of being ;i i'entecostal interposition, 
they alleged that it w.'ia the work of the devil 
disguised ns an, angel of light. Others, less 
har.sh in their judgment, supposed that the 
wliole might be accounted for on merely phy- 
siological principles. The question is still an 
oiien ojie, and incidents have occurred in our 
own day to revive it. All that can he satisfac- 
torily answered in the present instance is, that 
w'hile hundreds of the Cambnslang and Kilsj'tli 
converts maintained a steadfast consistency to 
the end, a greater number relapsed . into indif- 
ference, and became more nuiinju’essiblo than 

■For several years the history of the church 
was so tranquil that the chief events may he 
dismissed with a brief notice. In 1744 the 
fund for tlie sup])ort of the widows of mmistera, 
devised by that able tlnaucicr Dr. Webster of 
Edinburgh, after being passed through the 
assembly was contirmod by paiiiament, and 
came into active operation. In the same yeai', 
also, the General Assembly passed an act against 
smuggling, which had now risen to such a height 
that tea was surreptitiously introduced into the 
country as well as brandy, and was deemed by 
many the worse evU of the two. The rebellion 
which followed, while it tended to display the 
loyally of Presbyterianism to the Hanoverian 
succession, was unfavourably contrasted with 
Scottish E])iseopalianism, which was wholly on 
the .side of the Pretender; hut for this the 
Episcopalians had to pay a heavy rcckuuiug, by 
the additional penalties and restrictions which 
the government laid upon them. The yeais 
l74ti-47 were chiefly distinguished by the break- 
ing up of the Seceders into two hostile sects 
in consequence of the burgess oath. Ou being 
made a burgess the citizen was required to 
.swe.ar that ‘-'he profes.sed and allowed within 
hi.s heart the true religion presently ju’ofessod 
within ihe realm, and allowed by the law.s 
thereof.” But could this bo honestly taken by 
a Sficederl The question was raised among 
themselve.s, and while one party wei’e convinced 
that they could take it, as the true religion 
meant uo other than their own, the other party 
confined themselves to the meaning of those by 
wham the oath was administered, which wfis, 
the religion established by law. The question 

> Life of Whitefield; Knlie’s Narrative; StruUiers’ Bin- 
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was brought before the Associate Synod, dis- 
cordant debates and .angry pamphlets fallowed, 
and all ended in .an oiien rupture, the one party 
known .as Burghers and the other as .yVnti- 
bnrghcvs, forming .separate clmrehes, while each 
claimed to he the true .Associate Synod. 

Ill 174!)-,r)0 an applie.-ition w:is made by 
l.he church for the augnientatiou of the small 
livings, and on di’awiug up a table of the 
stipends of the clergy for the imrpose, it appea l ed 
that of eight hundred parishes of Scotland 
more than two hundred were under jier 
aimum. (foiisidering the change of living this 
was little hotter than the fihl state of tilings, 
and the evil avas aggravated by tlie fact tlnat, 
while only ^TiOjOflO paid all the stipends in 
Scotland, upwards of .£()(l,00t) wortli of tiends 
remained 111 the bauds of tbu lauded pro]irietors. 
The reasonable deni.iiid of tlie ehurcb on tbia 
occasion awoke a fierce oppositiou among the 
holders of the eliureh lauds, and tlie aristocracy 
were arrayed against the clergy, as they had been 
in the days of John ICiio.v and the Kegeiit Mor- 
ton. It was in vain for the ministers to plead 
their poverty and the inadequate metisure of 
their support; they were tauntingly reminded 
by their opponents of their duty to be living 
examples a.s well as te.aehers of frugality and 
moderation, and th.at this they could best nc- 
eompli.sb upon livings of apostolic amount. The 
itssemhly sent a depubation, with Dr. Patrick 
Cuming, the. moderator, at tlioir head, to filead 
the cause of the niinisters before the king, but 
the lierilors threatened in retaliation to make 
the yoke of ]iatronage more oiipressive than ever. 
Tlii,s was a menace that dauntcMl the boldest, and 
the deputation retired freni tlie conflict.^ 

Tlie subject of patronage now became the 
chief eonsifler.ation of the church, as well as the 
main source of its anuoyauce. irrom 1712 to 
17:10 the rights of the patron were selilom e.xor- 
ci.seil against the will of the people, but from 
1730 to 1750 the popular call was less re- 
garded, and the will of the patrons brought 
more into open .action. But the act of 1712 bad 
established the principle of patronage, and the 
time, sooner or later, was certain to come in 
wliicli it would claim its dne.s and enforce tlieiii 
with an iron hand. Tlio coniinenceuient of this 
cliange was in 17.')1, in a aettlciiieiit at Tor- 
pliichen. To thi,s charge a Mr. Watson bad 
been appointed three years earlier ; but, Vieiug 
unacceptable to the parishiouet s, the |:irealjytery 
refused to induct him. The a.sacmbly iuter- 
posed and counuauded the presbytery to pro- 
ceed with bis ordination; but, as only five or .six 
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IBii'ishioHOi'a liinl Bubsoribed the call, the pres- 
bytcii y of Linlithgow once and again refused to 
comply with the assembly’s oi-der. In this case 
what was to be dono'l The presbytery for their 
noii-coniijliaiif'i' ])li'adcd conHcienee, while the 
(kmeral Assenibly insisted upon its right as the 
superior court, to which the other ought to he 
auhordinale, and tliat if tlic.y could not con- 
sfiieiitiously obey they ought to ahaudon the 
Jisfcnlilishod (llmrch. It -was considered Ji hard 
altei'iiativi), more especially when it was nnucin- 
hered that the aasenihly coidd spare the con- 
scieiioes of the pii'cslrytery by employing a coni- 
inittei; of their own to effect the unwelcome 
induction. Jlut tire assembly, ms if armed with 
papal infallibility, liad resolved that now and 
henceforth implicit obedience should fuHil her 
commands, and that no iiujiiahmcnl short of 
exiiiilsiou sliould bo left to the recusant. In 
this debate two young nicnilier.s were esiiecially 
noticed; one was dolm Home, minister of Athel- 
stanoford, and afterwards author of the tragrsly ' 
of ./)<iu</lan; lh(! otlier was William Eoherhsoii, | 
luiuislcr of ( lladsmuirjKoou to heeouie Die leader 
of till) Modmvite party in tlie cliiireli, and to 
aggramlixo both the party ami the olliee liy his 
high literary rejmlatien and slamling. Al- 
lliough llie ministeiM of the ju'c.shytery of Liii- 
lilhgow were neither comi>ellcd to soceihi nor 
obey, their punishment was an indiealieii ef the 
new rule that had commenced in the church; by 
the vote of a great iiiajoiaty they were imni.shed 
hyarelmke; and, as Ihoir compliaiiee wiishepo- 
hj.Ms, the (>hno.\ious presentee was imlueted into 
the parish of Torjihieheu by a “ j iiliug commit- 
tee.” It is worthy of l eimirk that this was the 
last committee of the kind nseil oii suiih occa- 
sions, and that in the list of its momhe.rs arc to 
he found the names of JJiigh Illair, John tloino, | 
and William Uohcrlson. 

'I'liL ea.se of disputed settlement was not 
the only one of the kind .awaiting the decisiou 
of the assembly. Mr. Andrew .Uiohavdson had 
been pre.sentcd io the J)ai’isli of Inverkoitliing; | 
hut, being unaeeeptahle to the parish, the j)res- 
hytery of Dunfernilino had delayed his settle- 
ment, The assembly’s commission owlevcd the 
])reahytery io proceed withont delay to his in- 
duotion, and, i)i consiupiciico of tlieir continued 
refusal, the case was brought before the ;us- 
Benibly in 17555. Tlic great question at issue ! 
was, ‘‘How far the ineiuhers of inferior jvidiea^ 
tcrics are bumul to give effect to the sentences 
of .superior courts in opposition to the dictates 
of their own jjrivate judgment and conscience” 
--the dceisiouiif which was to determinowhcthi'r 
the M'otlerate or the impular party was hence- 
forth to rule the church. The eloquence of 
Eobertson was again exerted in favour of the ! 
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assembly’a authority; the case wa.s decided 
agiiijist the irreshytery, who were coiumanded 
to proceed with ilichardson’s ordination; and, 
to make the puni,shnient extend more widely 
over the recusanl.s, not less than five of their 
number wero to form a quorum, although ihree 
were usually found sufficient. Hul; a, great 
majority of tiie presbytery still held out, and 
six of their boldest pre.seutcd to the assomlily a, 
written vindication of tlieir conduct, It stated 
the well-known facta, that the law of patronage 
had always heen odioius to the iicople, that it 
was contrary Io the Act of Hcltlenienl at the 
Union, and that in 1730 presbyteries had been 
jirohibited to intrude ministers upon parishes 
contrary to the will of the people. And what 
W'ore they to do in this dilemma of either tlis- 
oheying the superior courts or violating tho 
established laws and rights of the church / 
Their olijcctious were overruled or disregarded, 
ami it was resolved to depose one of tlui dis- 
obedient preiihyters as a warning (o (he rest. 
The victim .selected Was llie llev. 'riioiuas (Jil- 
lesjjie of Hariiock, wlio, on reeeiving seiitenco, 
said, “ I desire to receive the .sentence of the 
Genera.1 Assembly of (he (.Jliurch of .Scotland 
jironouuced against me with real concern and 
awful impreasions of the divine conduct in it; 
hut I rejoieu that to me it is given, in behalf of 
Christ, not only to holievo on him, hut also to 
•suffer for his sake.”* I !y this deed of (he Mo- 
derate party a new soccHsiou in the (ihurch 
Kigualized tho comnumcemeiii. of tlieir reign. 
'I’iiis was the Ifoliuf Cliurcli, of which fho foimder 
and fatlinr of the iirst presbylory was Cdllespie. 
In this course of compulsory Rcttlenients tho 
Modei'ate.sliad endeavoured ttmecuro tlic iiatroim 
of livings by uutoreing their pi\;H(;utatiou,s \vi(,li 
the [lower of the liighc.st ecclosiastical court, by 
which they also succeeilrsl in c.stahlisliing tlieir 
own [lower ami [iredominancc ; hut., in rec[uilal 
for this, t.Iieir proceeding.s originated an evil 
which the eoniitry has never ceased to deplore. 
Uitlioi'to there had been no legal asaessnnmt for 
the siqiport of the [loor; and the voluntary con- 
trihutioua at the cliurch-door,s had been found 
sufficient for the relief of real povert.y, as well as 
for checking that which, was pretended, or was 
occasioned by indolence a.iid idleness. Hut in 
1755 it was found that the sooessioiiH from the 
.Establislied Cliurch had dimiiiished the usual 
■ contributions, so that the claimantB could not 
he anpjiorted without oxtranooiiB siipjilios ; and. 
hence the establisliniont of a national [loor-ratc, 
a calamity worae, than tho abolition of [latromigo, 
and which minister and patron liad soon such 
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caiiso to regret. That the coming changes of 
society would have rendered such an assessment 
imperative is certain; but the probability is, that 
it would neither have arrived so soon, nor yet 
have gone on in such a rapidly increasing ratio, 
had the rights of the church been left inviola.te.^ 
Blind to such consequences the ruling party, 
having now acquired a giant’s strength, was dis- 
qiosed to use it like a giant; and in all disptited 
cases the orders of the General Assembly were 
to induct, whatever might be the opposition of 
the parisli. Of this arbitrary rule a specimen 
was afforded in 1756. A vacancy had occurred 
in the parish of Nigg, in Ross-shire, to which 
Mr. Grant, a man not only reported unsound in 
docti'ine, hut of equivocal moral character, was 
presented. The parishioners being opposed to 
him, the presbytery hesitated; but, awed by the 
exiimi)le of the case of Gillespie, four of the 
ministers repaired to the church on the dreary 
task of inducting tlie presentee, Btit they found 
the church empty ; not a parisliioner appeared; 
and when they would have commenced the day’s 
proceedings a man suddenly arrived, who bad 
been charged to tell them, “That if they should 
settle a man to the walls of that kirk the blood 
of the parish of Nigg would be required at their 
hands.” The presbytery recoiled in dismay, and, 
instead of proceeding further, reported the case 
to the assembly. But that court was indignant, 
and, after rebuking them for theii’ cowardice, 
sent them back to complete their task, at the 
same time ordering the minister who was most 
opposed to the settlement to preside at its per- 
foi’mance, The pariahionere of Nigg left the 
emi^ty walla of the church to the minister, and 
built a meetiug-house for themselves, where 
they had a pastor of their own choice.''* 

The effects of such departures were soon felt 
and complained of. While patronage was thus 
compulsory, a congregation had no remedy but 
to retire to the Secession or Relief, and there 
remain until a better day for the church had 
arrived. The privilege of having a minister of 
their own election completely outweighed the 
sacriffces they made for his support, or even the 
...^cessity of .standing aloof from the chureh of 
their fathers, and being regarded as outcasts or 
apostates; and a hundred and twenty meeting- 
houses erected within the short space of thirty 
years evinced the strength of the principle and, 
the rapidity of its progress. Where was this to 
end 1 An overture on schism was' brought be- 
fore the assembly in 1766, in which it was re- 
pre.sented that these ineeting-lioiisns continued 
a hundred thousand worshippers who had foi'- 
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merly belonged tn the estiiblislnnent, and that 
in the largest and wealthiest towns this spirit 
of dksent was the most pi’evalent. As the evil 
was thought to arise from the abuse of patron- 
age, it was propo.sed that the assembly should 
consider what methods were necessary to rectify 
it, and that ii committee should he a}»pointed to 
coiTespond with presbyteries and with gentle- 
men of propert}' upon the subject. This over- 
ture wiifl discussed by the assembly in 1766, in 
an earnest debate that lasted from ten o’clock in 
the morning until nine at night. By the Mo- 
derate party it was stated tlmt patroiiiige was 
the law of the land, and that the civil magistrate 
was commissioned to enforce it. Schism was 
not an evil, or if so, it was a necessary evil ; it 
had always existed, and would always exist in 
the church. And why lay the lilame upon p.at- 
I'onagel It should rather be imputed to those 
who stirred up the popular discontent, and 
taught the people that they had a divine right 
to elect their own ministers. And wliat were 
the benefits of iiopiilar election ns op])os(;d to 
those of patronage? The patron was bettor 
able to choose a suitable minister than the 
I illiterate peiisautry, who preferred sound to 
sense, and cai'ed little for the literary qualifion- 
tions of the candidate. And in popular elections, 
would not greater contentions arise about rival 
candidates than any that had originated in 
patronage? Let the church but be careful 
.about the men whom it licensed, and unworthy 
nominations hy patrons would he prevented. 
These wei'o the arguments of justification and 
apology which were repeated in favour of patron- 
age to the date of its final abolition; and they 
were met by the opposite party with those facts 
and statements which, though then disregarded, 
have triumphed at last. When the debate had 
ended and the votes were taken, eighty-five 
wei’e found to be in favour of the overture, while 
ninety-nine were against it.'’ So large a min- 
ority was a convincing proof that the contest 
against patronage would again be renewed fuid 
that it would finally prove succe.ssful. 

The Moderate party having thus succeeded, 
followed lip their success with an arrogance 
that irritated the people iuid swelled the ranks 
of dissent ; and the cases of violent settlements 
which ensued form a melancholy feature in the 
history of the period. Of this description was 
one which occurred in the parish of Eaglcsham 
in April, 1767. Mr. Cleik, who v is csptti lUy 
obnoxious to the people, had received a presen- 
tation to the living from the Earl of Eglinton, 
and the presbytery of Glasgow, with Principal 
Leachman of the university, went to ordain 
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liiiii. But oil readiing tlio village they found 
tluj ehureli guarded liy a ernwd armed with 
stieks and Rtonos; and wlnni they attenijitud to 
enter it they wove diivou bank by volleys of 
miasilea, and bespattered from head tofnotAvith 
mud. 'J'he, reverend iutniders fled to a Inni.si!, 
wliio’e they resolved to iiroeeed witli tlie ordi- 
iiatimi; but Ino-e an mifore.Ma.m diliienlty arose; 
although .se\nral clergymen were pre,sent, only 
two lielonged to the jpi-esbytery of (Jlasgow, the 
rest having either vvithhold their attoiidani® 
through fear, or tidveii tn Hight during tlie 
riot. As the ordination could not take plau; 
witliuut a ehnreli- court, the nest thought of 
tlie minister.^ was a quiet retreat; but iii jn'o- 
eoeding to 1;heir eaxTiagea they were assailed 
with angry yells, and when their horses wore 
put to full a]>ei!d tlu\y were imvaued by Ibo 
mob, whoso ahouta r;mg in their iJavs iong afiei’ 
they Inul diatatieed puivauit. This, howiwer, 
wa.s oidy an umivailing ’ ontlireak, ami twix 
niontlm aftei', Mx-. (Imk Wiis ininiater of .Kagle.s- 
hatii.' Another ease, whieh might ha.ve heeii 
atti'inled wilh mmv ML'i-ioixs etfrela, oi’curred in 
the parhsh of 8hotts. The presentee of the 
.Buke of l linnilkm, who rva.a palii’ou, w.as a eer- 
taiii Ml*. Wells; hut although he. waa uoiniiiateil 
ill I ’d:!, the avei-,sioii of llie parinhioiiera was so 
Klnnig that the iiieshyteiy were afraid to aeltle 
liiui; and a long litigtition ennneil, which was ler- 
miliated in ITd.d, by the deei.sion that he .should 
be ordained minister of Slxotta. V.y expreaa 
eomniaiiil of the (fenex’iil As.semhly the pre.shy- 
fiiiy met to ordain him, bxxt fouxnl hoUi ehxxrch 
jiiid cliiu'chyard so strongly guarded hya molt 
that eiitraiiee into either was iiiiiiossihle, and 
in this ea.se they had no altex'iialive hut (o retire, 
leaving the duty nnfxiHilled. 'I'lxey w'ero aftei’- 
wai'ds eiiBoiimged by th<i sherilV of the eotxiity 
(u return, wilh the assurance that tlu'V would 
be sniiiiovted in Ihii wm-k of oi'dination by a 
■atilliciont jiixrt.y of foot and dragoons iiiidor Ids 
ordev.s; but this risk of mingling luinxaii blood 
with siti'li a saered service did not suit the pi’es- 
bytery, and they oi-ihdixed the xninister, not in 
the elutreli of iShotts, but tlio .safe and quiet 
town of Hamilton. 2 

Hut a liuirt' solemn lestxniony agidnst patron- 
xige was delivered in tlie eliui'eh of St. .Niiiitiixs, 
to whicih Mr. Tliomsoii, iiiiixiatov of (lai’gviniioe.k, 
hiid reeuivxid a presentation. Ho was so itiide- 
siriilile to the qxeople tliat his call w.is signed 
only by a few hjpi.Hcojiidiana, wlici wex’C not 
likely to avail tlieiixselvos of his (tlttrietilaerviees, 
ixnd uertain non-resiibnil; horitoia eipially iixdif- 
ferent. On the other liand, the opposition to 
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his admission was so express and overwhelming 
that the presbytery would not venture to indnet 
him, and the parish remained without; a regular 
liastor until a litigation in the cluireh-eourts 
on the subjeet, wliieh lasted seven yeans, was 
bx-onght to a clo.se. '.I'liis was in 1.77:!, wlien 
tlie assembly not only issued a. eouiinaiid for 
Ids ordination, but that every nieiiilier of the 
jiresliytei'y slumld also be ]irefjent. Wo odious, 
however, was the deed, tlial. some of them 
ventured to disobey, at the risk of censure or 
deposition. The presbytery, wliieli met at iSt. 
-Niiiians for the purpose, had Mr. .Findlay, min- 
ister of Hfdlar, for its moderator; but it was 
ob-served that in his pi-ayer with which he 
opened the .services he asked no blessing upon 
the pnrpo.se for which they had asseinblcd. 
'When this was ended, instead of putting the 
usujil que.stions to the jireiseiitee, wlio was stand- 
ing before liini, ho uddre.ssed liini witli the fol- 
lowing soleuin adjm-atiou, while the miiltitiido 
jiresont listened in breathless Kilopee; '■ Wo 
have met tills day, in obndimiee to the (.leneral 
A.siieiiilily, to admit yon ndniiiterof St. Jsiiiiiuis. 
Tlnu'C lias been a. formidable ojiposiiloii made 
against you l.iy six Inmdred liends of .families, 
sixty luu.'iUirs, iuid tdl the elders of the parish 
oxe(;i].)l one. This oiiposition lifts i.wiitiimod for 
.seven yeai'.s by your own (.ibstinaey ; and if you 
should this day be admitted, jam ran hax e no 
pastofid ri'latioii to the souls of this ptiriMli ; you 
will novel- be regarded tis the Mhepliw-d io, go 
before tin,' .slieep; (hey will know you licit, and 
they will never follow you, You will draw 
misci-y and eonteinpt upon youi'self, you will 
be de.spised, you will be hated, you will hi) in- 
sulted and mnltroated. One of the mosl; eloquent 
and h-ai-iied ministers of thia eliurch told irm 
hitely that ho would go twetity miles to see you 
(leposi-d; and 1 do assure you that f and twenty 
thonsaiid more, friexids to our elmreli. wtuxld do 
the .same. What IxappitieHS can you iiroposc to 
yourself iu this mad, this ih'.sperate attempt' of 
yours, without the conciuronee of tin.* people, 
and without the least prospect of u.sefuhie.a.s in 
thia pai'isli 1 Y'otir admitsion into it eaii only 
be regarded, as a .aineeiu-e, and you youi'self as 
stipnnd-l.iftcr of Bt. .Ninian.s, fox' you ean have 
110 furlliel- x-elathm to tliis parish. .\'oW, .sir, I 
ooupire you by the mereieBof t;.lod, give ujj thia 
pi-«s(!iitation; 1 eoiijui-e you. for the .-^ake of the 
gi’eat number of .souls of iSt. N iniaii.s, who are 
like alniep going astray without a sheidierd to 
lead them, and who will never liear you, will 
never submit to yon, give it it]); .1 efiiijiire you, 
by that peace of mind which you would , wish 
iu a tlying hour, ami that a.wfnl and imiiartial 
uceoiiut which in a, little yon imist give to (.lod, 
of your own soul, find of tho .souls of thi.s parish 
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a;fc till) ti ibmial of the. Lord Jesus (..‘Iirist— greater offence. Such -was the principle on wliieli 
it uji!" Tile tlnimlersti'uck audience turned his trial was generally coudueted, and under 
their eyes upon the unhappy man ready to de- which his convietion was all but impossible. 
vour Ilia anawer, who only replied, “Sir, for Hut it sometimes happened that the. criminality 
what you have now , said niay God forgive you: was too public to he concealed and too enor- 
proceed to obey your superiora.” Finding him mous to be passed over; tliat anj' attempt to 
thus conlirnied in his jnirpoHO, Mr. Pimlliiy, screen or absolve him would publicly make his 
omitting ail the other ountomnry forms, thus judges partakers in his crime, land subject them 
concluded the service of ordination in a slow, to universal reproach. But even here his con- 
ranurnful voice: " I, as moderator of the preis- demimtiou was one of partiality and mercy, 
bytery of Stirling, admit you, Mr. David Tliom- The “weak erring brother,’' instead of being 
son, to bo minister of the parish 'of St. Niiiiaiis, formally deposed, was persuaded to retire from 


in the true sense and spirit of the late sentence 
of the General Assembly, and you ai'e hereby 
admitted accordingly.” ^ 

This was one of the last of a long series of 
struggles with which the exercise of patronage 
had been opposed. The Moderate party, under 
the able administration of their leader, Dr. 
Eohertson, had triumphed, and the people, liiid- 
ing it useless to resist, either accpiieseed in in- 
dignant silence or joined the Secession, -whieh 
was every day wnxing more powerful. In 1773 
it was confidently stated tliat there were at 
least one hundred and ninety congregations of 
Seoedeus. Nor were the proceedings of the 
party in power at all calculated to arrest these 
defoefciona from the Eistablished Church. The 
ministers, being intnidnoed in detiarioe to the 
popular will, seemed to feel themselves inde- 
pendent of the popular esteem; and tliiis not 
only errors were preached from the pulpit sub- 
versive of the doctrines of the church, but prac- 
tices exhibited in the lives of many of the clergy 
opposed to every iirinciple of morality and eora- 
inou decency. And still there was no remedy. 
The people might complain that tlieir minister 
in his instructions wii.s at variance with the 
established standard; that, in fact, he preaclicd 
Armiuianism, Ariiini.sm, Unitarianisni; hut they 
were generally tiiet with the scornful answer, 
“ Who made you judges in .such deep questions? 
Are you the taught to sit in judgment upon 
your teachers?” Nor was the case greatly 
amended when, instead of some latent heresy, 
which is so diflicult of detection or proof, the 
charge against the clerical offender was some 
odiou.3 practice or llagitions oiime, wdiicli every 
code of morals or class of society Ulike con- 
demned. As soon as such a charge against a 
clergyman was brought into a chnroh-court the 
accusation was regarded as a .signal of popular 
rebellion, and the partial judges were more so- 
licitous to subdue the insurgents tlum bring the 
offender to justice, It might be criminal enough 
for a niini.ster to be guilty of such immoralities, 
but to accuse or depose a mini.ster was a .still 
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his charge with the greater part of bis stipend, 
leaving his place to be occupied by an assistant. 
Such i.s a brief view of the clerical trials of the 
period. Evidence that would have been condu- 
.sive in any other court w-us liiowbeaUm, dis- 
missed, or overlooked; a,nd, wlieu in spite of 
these obatacIe.s conviction was ohttiiued, the of- 
fenders jmnisluucnt was an escaiie from justice 
rather than a merited retribution. 

A pausing allnaion has already been made to 
the style of preaching wliicli was now in vogue 
iunong the ministers of tlic Modemte party. The 
same B]jirit that made them impatient of the 
restraint.s of the eluirchs jiolity made them also 
disinclined to the articles of its creed, and they 
were impatient to break loose into a new .style 
of preaching and new topics of illustration. It 
was time, indeed, tliat they aliould abandon tho 
old fa.shiou of sermonizing, with its bewildering 
iUTaugerneiit of divisions and siilidivisioua, and 
the stereotyped themes which always formed 
the substance of a discourse let the text be what 
it might. A revolution was pas.sing upon the 
intellectual character of Scotland, and it was 
necessary that the |iulpit should correspond to 
the movemont. But it was forgotten by those 
innovators that wldlc the range of .science and 
literature is unlimited, the doctrines of religion 
are fixed by an express standard, and that these 
ininst remain the .same whatever change may lie 
adojaed in their modes of illustndion and teach- 
I ing. A new style, therefore, derived from the 
I literature of the ])enod. mcidcated doctrines 
fashioned upon its revived philosophy, and siiu- 
jile congregations were astonished to liiid the 
religious language of their fatlieis disregarded 
for a uoiiienelatiire that was unintclligihle and 
strange to their eara. They were (old from the 
pulpit of tlie “fitness of thiug.s,”of the “lieauty 
of virtue,” of a “higli pitch of moral oxcellencu,” 
.and other such phraseology in lieu of tlie well- 
known terms of the gospel, and it was riatui’al 
for tliem to suspect that such jihrasos were the 
exponents of opinions whieh I’.'uil and the 
apostles liad never inculcated.- It was the hurry 

2 'VVotluirsiioou’s Chamotemlics. 
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of a tKiiisitioii to something better, which is too 
often (joinnioncocl by the Itot-heatled and inex- 
lierienced, and the beginnings of which gener- 
ally oveishoot the mark. But tliLs new and re- 
dniidiuit vurbi.'ige w;ih by no nieans tlie worst 
of the evil. The doctrines of rcveliitiou were 
frequently dcmied or overlooked in favour of the 
iiioriila of Seneca or Kiiictetiis, the philosophy of 
Ruuui, lOunes, anil .liutoheHOiqand the theology 
of Clarke and Berkeley. In this way every 
belief but the. right o)ie was reached, and the 
teaohing of the pulpit i-anged from the lightest 
tint of Arniiniaii doctrines down to the dark- 
ness of ])08itive iniidclity. It was well that 
while so large a portion of the clergy of Soot- 
land might tlius be characterized, the people re- 
fused to follow their guidance. The good old 
spirit that had inailo the land free in sjnto of 
its nobles, and both Protestant and Ih-esbytcrian 
in .spite of kings, conrhs, and governinents, wiia 
still alive; and amidst the prevalent .'ipostasy 
the bulk of th« ywopU*. adhered to the hiatory of 
the I’eforniing and eovenanting times, and the 
theologii';il w ritings of these periods, nnder which 
they remained wiser than all tludr leaeiiors, and 
able to give n reason for the faith they oliei ished. 

A partial inteiTiiption to this inonolonous 
state of things oeeiirreii in conseipumee of the 
repeal of the jieiial statutes jigainst the Homan 
( lathnlicH. In 1 777 the measure had hoen eli'eeted 
in Ireland, and it was tlionght in 1778 that the. 
same e.xemption might be extended to tbe (l;i- 
tbolies of I'inghind. .DiU'eriml, jiartii's were .at 
one upon the subject, anti the hill hronght into 
parliament for CathoUe Relief was jiassed 
throngh both houses by overwhelming majori- 
ties. As it was feared that tliis toleration might 
bo extended to Seothind the country took tlio 
alarm, and over its whole extent the rejx-al was 
opjm.seJ by every ehureh, class, r.ank, and oceu- 
piition. The sfrctigth of this o])])osition was 
manifested by seventy-nine clmrch-courts, two 
counlit’s, forty-one burghs, twenty-four towns, 
eiglity-fonr piirishes, fifty-five coj’iioratlons, and 
seventy-one jn'i vatu societies, who annoiiiiced in 
addresses, declarations, and resolution their 
hostility to (he repeal of the, laws against Papists 
in Scotland. So early as 177R an overture had 
been lironght before the Ceneral A.SHeiubly to 
petitioniiarliainent against the bill; butalthongh 
the overture was rejected through the iidlnence 
of Dr, Robertson and the friends of govern- 
ment, the public oxeitemenb was too great to 
put up with such moderation. On the 2d of 
Ifehniary, 178!t, the mob of Edinburgh took the 
matter in band in their old violent fashion by 
aHsombling in crowds on tbe streets, booting Dr. 
Robertson and his friends, burning a Catholic 
chapel ill Leith Wynd, and demolishing the fur- 


niture of the bishop. ■ A similar rising took 
place in Glasgow, in which the shop of a Papist 
was broken open iind despoiled of its goods. 
This, however, wa.s the utmost of open violence, 
and it preisented a favourable contrast to the 
tremendous No Popery riot wliich occurved in 
London on the following year. It is also wortliy 
of notice that the ortliodo.x jiarty who HU|i]iorted 
the overture did not insist that the I’api.sts 
.should bo persecuted, Imt only 1,liat they hIiouIiI, 
not be intrusted with political power so Jong ns 
[ they belonged to a church whoso nulhority was 
I paramount to every other oliligation. This 
state of matters alarmed Robertson and liist 
party, and by tlieir representations government 
was induced to withdraw the bill.' 

After this the distinguished principal of the 
Univeisity of Jildinbnrgh rc.sigiK'd the leader- 
ship of tho church, which ho had held for twenty 
years, and the assemhly of 1780 was (he last in 
which he ever sat. During the long period of 
his rule, into whicli lus high tideut,s and great 
capacity for tho management of a “ lierco demo- 
cracy” had inducted him, his administration was 
like (hat of Pericles in i\then.s, and the Keoltish 
Chiiivh was distingni.shc'd not only by tho 
pcaeeful and orderly nalure of its general pro- 
ceedings, hut by the siqiin'ior elegance and ao- 
complishinenls of its clergy. But IIumc advan- 
tages were dearly purchased by the price e.v- 
acted in relnrn; and, for n jieaco and pi osperily 
that were snjierliiiial and iransllory, the elmreli 
was obliged to sacrifice Inn’ spiritual independ- 
ence, and renounce tho iirinciples to which she 
had bithisvto adhered with a, imn'tyv’s spirit 
throngh good and through evil report, ,lJe held 
that the, government of tho ehureh shonld be 
subservient to tliat of tho state, and that in uvevy 
collision of authority tho former was bound to 
yield; and lienee tlie zeal with wliieh liu wnii- 
ported pa,tronage, and endciivonred to reduce 
tho proecedings of the ehiireh-eonrls (o the form 
and spirit of Ihoso of common law. It was not 
till ho had fully sueceeded in tliese attenqits, 
and when his authority was the most comjiletely 
established, that he abdicated his ecelesiastieal 
throne and retired into private life. Tt was like 
the abrupt but voluntary retirement, of Dioele- 
tian or (Jliarles V., and men wondered at this 
exteiordinary act of self-denial wlieu Iris bealtb 
was unbroken and his niiud in full vigour. But 
it might ho that the [irineip.'d already roeog- 
iiized the efi'ecls of his administration in a 
ehureh rent in twain, and the prosiieet whicli 
this aflbrded of now internal eonflicts more vio- 
lent and more jierilfius than any that had ye.t 

‘ ScotlaiuVs OppmUim to tttr. VopUh Bill, 8vo, Eilin, ; Scots 
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preceded. What else could be expected from 
the secessions that had originated iu his rule, 
iiud were lioiirly jrrowiiig into such portentous 
magnitude'! Rut the great subject of his im- 
mediate Jipiii'chen.siou wa.s the impatience of 
creeds and eoisfeasions which had now arisen 
among his jairty, and which they wem de-siroiis j 
to abrogate, In their impatience to escape j 
from old authorities and restrictionsj and their i 
desire to expatiate over new fields of theological i 
inquiry, tliey complained of being tied down by I 
form ulas, and applied to him for their abolition, i 
But for such a daring and dangerous step he 
was not prepai'ed, and to avoid the importunities i 
of his friends hfi saw no remedy but to resign. 
He even ventured to predict that the signing of 
tbe.se church formulas would be the great ques- 
tioir of the succeeding genera, tion,* and has not 
this already been in part realized! The agita- 
tion has commenced, and who can tell where it 
will terminate ! 

On the retirement of Principal Robertson, Dr. 
George Hill, professor of Greek in St. Andrews, 
and one of the ministers of that city, was now 
recognized a.s the leader of the Moderate party; 
but though he possessed great political tact and 
powers that were available for debate, be had 
neither the talents nor the high literary prestige 
of his predeoe.si3or. His I’esideiice also at St. 
Andrews instead of Edinburgh, the head-quar- 
ters of the church, tended to impair his effi- 
ciency in the new office that had devolved 
upon him, Tlie retirement of Eohertson in- 
spired the popular party with fresh courage, and 
their renewal of the war against patronage 
formed the loading feature in the history of the 
church for several yeax’s. Tlie chief question 
was now about the call of the people in induct- 
ing a minister into a pastoral charge— a call 
whicli was considered from the time of the Re- 
formation to be the most e.ssential element in 
the proceeding, but whicli the patronage of a 
later age had reduced to little more than an 
empty form. Robertson, however, had tolerated 
it under this character, and it was retained as a 
symbol of departed liberty, and of a right which 
the people had formerly po.s,sessed. It is un- 
necessary, however, to notice how djingerons 
such symbols are in cherisliing popular discon- 
tent, and how unexpectedly, under favourable 
circumstances, they may be revived into vital 
action. It was now against the call, as a neces- 
sary accompaniment of the patron’s presenta- 
tion, that the Moderates Were to contend, and 
the conflict originated in the induction of several 
presentees who had no call whatever from the 
purishioners; they knew that it would be treated 


1 Stewart's Zi/e of lloiartmn, appendix. 


only as an empty form, and had accordingly re- 
fused to subscribe it. But the case of those 
parislies was taken up by tho synoiis of Dum- 
fries, Perth, and Stirling, Ayr and Glasgow, 
who overtured the assembly in 17S1 upon the 
subject; and when their appeal was rejectod 
they returned to the ciiiu-ge in 1782, being 
joined by the synods of Fife, Galloway, Lothian, 
and Tweoddale.^ This was not only a formid- 
able combination in itself, but in the support 
which it derived from the enemy’s camp, for in 
tlie last-mentioned year Dr. Thoma.s Hardy, 
nfterwaixls professor of church history, and 
one of the ministers of Edinliurgh, had pub- 
lished a jiamphlet inculcating peace between the 
two parties by mutual concession and accom- 
modation, The gist of this production was to 
denounce patronage as a positive evil, and so 
opposed to the spirit of the people that in tho 
end either the act of Queen Anne or the Church 
of Scotland must go down. But as patronage 
was still the law he proposed that the church 
should unite in petitioning ])arliament for its 
repeal, and the choice of a minister to be com- 
mitted to the patron, a delegate freiii the heri- 
tors, and a delegate from the kirk-session.^ The 
pamphlet was admired by both parties; hut the 
premature death of its author prevented any 
farther development of his scheme, and it was 
soon forgotten. Still, not baffled by repeated re- 
jections, the synods of Perth and Stirling, Glas- 
gow and A.yi', returned to the bar of the assem- 
bly in 1784 with their petition praying for the 
consideration of patronage with a view to its 
alleviation. But the debate which followed so 
greatly irritated the Moderate party that the 
appe.il of the synods was rejected as “ inexpe- 
dient, ill founded, and dangerous to the peace 
and welfare of the church.” But even worse 
than this followed. After the imposition of 
patronage in 1712 the General Assembly bad 
authorized its successive commissions to apply 
at every convenient season for its repeal, and 
this order had been retained during the whole 
of Dr. Robertson’s administration, being re- 
garded as nothing more than a harmless and 
empty form. But it was now thought dangerous 
as the memorial of jiast rights and an incentive 
to fi'esh resistance, and the irritated Moderates 
struck out this wonted clause in the assembly’s 
instructions to the commission. Patronage was 
no longer to be denounced us an evil, nor the 
ohnreh to petition for its abrogation.'^ 


“ Hetheringtou's History 0/ ffte Ctmrcft of Mland; Cun- 
niugUmn'B CImnh Bistory of SeoUaiut. 
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- W liile tlieso conflicts were waged by a minority i 
3,11 the eliiircli for tlio j’oligiou.s riglits of the ' 
people; and terminated in diaaatrous defeat, .an | 
idtwnpt was made to found not mertdy anew 
sect Imt a new religion. Scotbnid, liowov(ir,wtia 
a .soil till) least adapted for sncli a plant, and tlie 
only instance of tlie Iciinl that had occmTcd was 
that of .Jolm Cibb in K)8l, which terminated 
alino.st as aoim as it had eoinmenceil. 'I'lio ori- 
ginator of the inesont attempt was Mrs. Jilspeth 
Buchan, daughter of an innkeeper, .and wife of 
a workman in a pottery, who had been originaJly 
an .Bpiscopalhni, iuid afterwards joined the 
ohureh of her husband, who wa.'S a Ihirghar 
Secedor. Having a mind of the true .Ioanna 
Simliieolt .stainji she began to identify hcv.self 
with certain persona.ge.s niontionod in Beriptnre, 
and lier revelations having gathered round her 
a few followers in Irvine, where .she ro.sided, die 
chief of whom was Mr. AVliyte, alteliet minister, 
wlio abaiKloned Ids ehargo and lieeame her ehief 
aposllo, her people began te assinne the form of 
a regular cengregat.ion. But; their blasiiluiiincs 
lieeiime intoler.ilile, the lownsfolks of Irvine ex- 
pelled Lheiii, and Mrs. Ihieliiiii, with her ]irie.st. 
Whyte, and her sect of forty -six iiersoiis, among 
wlioin were, several men of ehaineter and snli- 
.stiince, emigrated to Hnmfritsshire, and sot.I.led 
at a farmhouse, whie.h they hired for their bead- 
(piartora; and liero they lived in inireHtr.ained 
inte.ieoiir.se, liaving not only tlieir jiroperty but 
their wives in eonilnmi. They also hegiin to 
in'o.selytizi3 in tlio neighlwurhood, and sovend 
joined them, allured by such ii lieentiou.s inode 
of life and the indneoinenis whieh it held on I 
to idleness. But Mrs. Buehau kept the public 
purse, of wliieh she was very pemiriou.s; she 
imposed .severe ivstrietion.s upon her followers; 
and as her authority was iinlimil.ed, she inflie1,ed 
harsh punishinents upon the rohellums. Annnig 
other si, range, revelations she assured them that 
they would be transported to lieaven witliont 
tasting <if death, and actually hal them to the 
'liO|) of a hill where their eeleatial imeent was to 
take place. But when they found tliem.aulve.s 
still subject to tlie law of gravitation she per-, 
suaded them that it Was only tlio weight of the , 
fleuli tluit impedeil Iheiii, and that nothing was ' 
iieeessary Imt a forty days’ fast, to nthorealize 
them for the journey. The experiment was 
adopted, but before the jiroeeas was carried to 
a fatal extremity the magistrate, s intei'po,sed. 
Hunger and disappoiiitmont, however, laid 
eiitined the eyes of several, and they withdrew 
from tlii.s strange connnunion. During tliis 
course of wild faiiaticisni the revelations of 
“ Lady Bneban," or, im she was more irrever- 
ently eallml, “ Lucky linelian,” were various and 
iueehereiitj at one time she gave out that she 


was the third person of the Trinity; at another, 
that she was the woman spoken of in the Apo- 
calyiise, who was clothed with the sun, having 
the moon under her feet; and that the nmn- 
ehild of whom .she had been delivens!, and who 
was to rule the nations with a rod of iron, was 
lier well-beloved mouthpiece and inl,erpreter, 
Mr. Hugh Whyte, ’riii; persecution wliich 
rlrovu till! Biu'haiiites from Irvine .also expelled 
them from Dumfriesshire; they finally settled 
at a place called Anebengibbert in, Halloway; 
and here tlie wretched iiujioator, whose aberra- 
tions wore evidently the result of that metho- 
dical madness wdiich can make dupes of wiser 
people, went the way of all the earth. .A de- 
ceiver to the end, .she gave out in her dying 
moments that she was the veritable Virgin 
Ma,ry, that slie had been wandering a,b(,)iit since 
onr Saviour’.s d.ays, ami at last had niado a lirief 
sojourn ill yeotlaud; and that, instead of dying, 
hIk; would only sleep fi.ir a littli,!, iilld .soou re- 
appear, to coiidiiet her followers to the New 
dernsalom. .lii.stead of consigning tlie body to 
the earth, they built it ii)) witli its eoflin in a 
corner of the wall of thoir Viarn, lio[:ung that she 
w'onld rise again; and it was only uftei- a jieriod 
of disappointment, and in eonueipience of the 
pci'cniptuiy inlerfereiiee of a magistrate, that 
they eonseuted to the humilialiion of an ordinary 
funeral.'- It wasaeimnniscribed and short-lived 
delusion Hint nimibered only ils iiiiil.s, wliile 
.Ioanna Soiitheolt’s or 'riioiii of tlovenlrj’s dnjins 
could be eimiited by Hie thinii-iaiid, 

A iiartieiilar title by wliieh the moderation of 
the present jiei’ind was eharaelori/ed was that 
of the “.New Light,” a term familiar to the 
reader,s of Burns, and still retained in nmne of 
the rural diHtricts of Scotland. I.t was applied 
to the preaoliing of tlioae rninistei'H who, instead 
of confining themsolvosi to the (iHt-aldished stylo 
of theology, diverged into new forms and doc- 
trines, in eonaeipience of which, wliile soine of 
them ine.uleati'd only ii negivtive ( 'Urisliuiiily, 
others h.acladvaueed into downright iSociiiiaiii.si:n. 
Hence had arisen tlieirhostility to the Confession 
of Faith, their reluctance to sign it, and their 
tumultuary deinaml for its abrogation, lint Dr. 
Eoberteon, as we Irnve ween, was too caiitiou.s to 
comply with a demand that would liavo (lung 
the ohureh loose from its moorings amt liroken 
it up into .a heap of di.scorilaut; seets ami ojiinions. 
Many of the heritors had also announced, that 
in the event of sucli an alirogation they would 
consider the demanilH of the chiireli for their 
support .as no longer obligatory. As yet, also, 
the iSociuian docti'ines Inid been coiiliueii to ser- 

' Sects Maiiaeine, irs-l; Gentl. Mail 1701; Ti'uiii'n Su- 
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■Hums ill the pulpit, where heresy can, be least 
detected and most easily explained away. But, 
too simple to conceal these heretical tendencies 
and too rash to restrain them within safe limits, 
Dr. M'Gill, one of the ministers of Ayr, pub- 
lished a work in 1786, entitled A Fmctiail 
Essay on the Biiitth of Jesus Christ, in ivliich 
the esoteric principles of his piarty were brought 
into broad and startling daylight. This produc- 
tion was of such a Sooinian tendency that the 
church could not siifely consign it to its own 
native dulness and mediocrity. It taught that 
the punishment of the guilty could not with 
justice be exacted of Christ, who was innocent; 
that his death, instead of an atonement, wits iui 
act of obedience; that the repentance of the 
sinner was the best atonement for sin, and good 
W'orks the best foundation for hope. The case 
of M‘Gill was taken np by the presbytery, and 
after a long litigation trairsferml to the synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr in ITlK). On being tried 
before this court the ottender retracted, ex- 
plained, and craved forgiveness, -while the mem- 
bers of the .synod, many of ■whom were as culpable 
ns himself, ivere anxious that he should he ab- 
solved. His apologie.s were accordingly ad- 
mitted, his explanations sustained, and he wtis 
.allowed to return unpunished to his charge.* 
While the vitality of religion was thus be- 
-coming BO inert, not only in Scotland but over 
Britain at large, that it seemed as if nothing 
less than a mighty oart,h<}uake ouxild rouse the 
nation from its apathy, that warning came at 
last-- a shock of such tremendous power that 
, the world leapt u]d at its coming and received 
its message , with awe. It was the French re- 
volution, that great event of such political ruin, 
subversion, and restoration as to change the 
whole aspect of society, and the effects of which 
for good and for evil are .still eoutinuiiig their 
■ inj'stei'ious course. It commenced, also, in that 
■spirit and with those e.\pressio,n8 which had 
entered into the corrupted Christianity of the 
day — justice, mercy, aud universal philanthropy 
under the rule of that divine Being who is Father 
•of all, and who, by whatever variety of form or 
creed, can be approached and worshipped by all. 
It was a magnilieent promi.se, under which every 
■creed was ready to unite and all men to frater- 
nize, and its first effects tended to confirm that 
general indiflbreiice to the diversities of reli- 
gious belief, aud conviction of the worthlessness 
•of all religious belief whntevei’, contrasted with 
that universal love which was so soon to convert 
the whole human race into one great happy 
family of brethren. But the fata morgana soon 


' Proceedings o£ the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 1790; 
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faded away, and there was nothing in its place 
but a sea of blood. The effects of t he French 
revolution, its atheism and revolting immorali- 
ties, its m.-issam-es and wara, were I'oeeivecl ns 
warnings by the reflective people of Scotland, 
who saw in these excesses the natural re.siilt of 
principles which laid already coiumenced in 
their own clmrcli, and had been preached in 
their own pulpits. The leasoii, indeed, was one 
of many chaptoi's that extended over a course 
of yeai-s, and the reformation which it produced 
■was not the work of a single day or an instan- 
taneous movement, but of .succeeding .steps, and 
a progrcs-s that has continued to the present 
da3'. 

One of the fimt-fruits of this awakening was 
the missionary spirit with wiiich tlie country 
began to be pervaded. Hitherto it had been 
the reproach of ,Prote.stantism that she was not 
a missionary church. While Popery even in its 
worst stages had been fulfilling tlie divine com- 
mand to go and preacli to all nations, so that 
scarcely a kingdom remained, however hiu-ba- 
rous, or a tribe, however savage, that was ex- 
empt from the enterprise of its missionaries, 
the missions from Protestant countries to the 
lieathen had only been of late cointnoncemeiit, 
and were conducted on a very limited scale. 
But in Scotland no .such missions as yet existed, 
and for this iudiff'orouce the troubled state of 
the national church since the lleformatiou is 
perhaps the only apology. Now, however, no 
such excuse could be pleaded, and the example 
of the English mission to India pointed out the 
duty which Scotland had left undone. The 
re.sult was the formation of a missionary society 
at Glasgow, and another at Ediiiburgli, the last 
having for its president the learned and eloquent 
Dr. Enskine, leader of the popular party in tlie 
church, and distinguished by his numerous 
wj'itiugs and zeal in the religions progress of 
his country. Tbe first meeting of the Edin- 
bui'gh society vvas in March, 1790, and it 
issued cu’culai'S over the country explanatory 
of its nature and object. These representations 
W’ere so effectual that a new missionary impulse 
pervaded the church, aud the subject itself was 
brought before the Qenei-al Assembly by over- 
tures from the synods of Fife and Moray. 
That of Fife was that the assembly “should 
take into consideration by what meiins the 
Church of Scotland might most effectually con- 
tribute to the diffusion of the gos])el over the 
vvorld;” but the overture of the synod of 
Mora3' went farther still : it also craved “that 
an act might be passed recomraeridiug a general 
collection throughout the church to aid the 
several .societies for propagating the. go.spel 
among the heathen nations.” These overtures 
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were i'(ii!(}ived liy the Moderates with alarm and 
iiidigiiatioH ; they regarded this imsaionary zeal 
as a more, party movement instead of a universal 
(v'liriatiiiii duty ; and as an invaded party they 
treated the [iropo-sal and nianojuvred to over- 
throw it. It is wiirtliy of notice that altlioiigli 
the I'Voiuih revolution had already Viegiui to 
alarm them into a sounder style of preauhmu:, 
tlieir eoelesiastii-al politics midurweut no such 
change ; on tint contrary, tliis (UHsiinilatioii whicli 
they wore making in leligions doctrine to their 
antagoni.‘rta only seemed to make them more 
eager to separate themselves op the subject of 
ehurch govcnirneut so that they might not be 
mixed up with the members of the opposite 
party. Tlurir speeches, accordingly, agaitwt the.se 
im.s3ionary efforts were such as might have been 
directed against the proposal to revive a medi- 
awal rrusade. iJitluHe the knowleilge of the 
gospel among heathen and barbarous nations ! — 
th(! attempt is unnatural and prepostcron.s I in 
their {irusont state thoy are incapable i>f being 
converted, and you must lir.st give them some 
share of civilization and ndinouieut. And why 
HOok CO imiirovo on tho virtmes of the untutored i 
ludiani You will only engraft on his simple | 
mnimcr.s the vicevs with tho ruliueinents of civil, j 
ised society, while yon will fail rmilly to improvo 
his morals ov misuvo his lvaii\>iness. Again, t be, ' 
idea of sending mi.ssioiniries to a civilized mii ion 
was pi'epo.sterous. Jliul we no lunbarians litft 
to LiH at limne'i Did not their euliglileiniieut in 
roligiouslrutUdomand our utmost oMbrts instead 
of our expending these on behalf of strangers 
and foreigners at the other side of the world? 
Ajid collections formissions at the cliundi doors, 
too, by which our own poor would ho defrauded 
of tUoiv sustenance!— -this was represented as a 
ffagnint crime, tlenmnding not meridy ve])roof, 
hut proseeutiou and the iutllcliou of legal paiim 
and iiciiallies ! In this manner nations, whether 
harharoiis or relined, were to be alike neglected 
so far as the (ffiurch of Scotland was concerned 
— the former because missionaries among thorn 
would be useless, and the latter because they 
were siipertinous ; and all the Christian effort of 
the country was iiceovdingly to be couffiied with- 
in its own uatio)ial limits. The chief sjieaker 
against the missiomuy movement was the liev, 
George Hamilton, minister of Ghvdsivmir, who, 
mainly, it appears, for his liarangiies on this 
occasion, was afterwards dubbed a Doctor in 
Divinity and made moderator of the General 
Assembly, while its chief advocate was the vener- 
able Dr. Hrskine. After Hamilton’s speech he 
rose, and calling upon the tnoderator to hand 
him the Jlible, that, according to custom, lay 
before liim, he read from it the account of St. 
I’aul’s shipwreck on the island of Melita, and 
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the iueideut of the venouum.s addci’ which the 
apo.stle shook from his hand without n'cciviug 
any harm. “And think you,’’ he .said at the 
clo.se, “ that when /’.'ml wrouglit his miracle at 
Molita, and was sui>posod to be a god, he did 
not also preach <Jhrh.t to the barbariaii.s and 
e.\'i»hiiu wluisc name it was through wliicli .such 
power was given unto luuii 1” Wlicu the debait: 
was c'uded aiiil tho votes were liikcn, the over- 
tures of the synod.s of I'ifc and Moray were 
rejected by a lunjority of iifty-eigbt to forty- 
four. To soften ibis rejection and divest it of 
its questionable character a clause was added 
recomniending all the, members of tho church 
in their difl'ei’ent stations and seveml spheres of 
occupation to promote tin; knowlctlge of the gos- 
pel and a true scii.se of ils inestimable hlessiiigs.t 

Another dcmiind whioli arose during tins 
jieriod of active industry and an iuerea.siiig 
population was for cliapuls of ease to supplement 
tlio accommodation jiiovided by the e.xisting 
pari.sh chnri'ho.s. The iminliev of pari.slics and 
parish ehurehes in Mcotlaiid was fixed; hut, while 
in aouie places tlie jiopulutiou of a paristi had 
far (Uilgri)wu its aniomit of chinch accomnuK 
dution, tliere were many places formerly almost 
unpeopled which, hy the opening of eoal-uiines 
or the erection of milks or otlier industrial estab- 
lishmonts, were now occupied hy a luuuevous 
eoiminuiity. Under tiiese eircumstances new 
chapels were iieecHsary for sneh coimimnities, 
who might otherwise lie left without religious 
ordinanee.s. 'I'liere were also old iiarishes nob 
a few whore the minister was unacceptable, al- 
tliongli the pisqile who had diseoutimied their 
attendance at the parish ohureli were unwilling 
to leave tho Kstablislniieiit. In all such casus it 
was surely better to supply the defect by pro- 
viding lulditional eliapuls than to swell the 
ranks of Dissent. Hut, on the other hand, the 
.Moderate.s were aware that the cruel ion of 
such chapels of ease would tend to iiiqiair the 
authority of patronage and would .still further 
strengthen the popular party in tlic eluireh, 
which even alveaily was bucetning too strong for 
them. Tho General Assembly had, therefore, 
discountcnanccfl all jiroposals for the erection 
of Bitch oliapcla until the demand for them 
began to he too urgent to be decently refused. 
In 17!)f) accordingly an overture was brought 
before the a.sKeml)ly for granting constitufions 
to tho chapels of case, and a comruiUec wa.s 
apimintud to eoiwidei' it and i-eport to the next 
year's assembly. Tlie question to be solved 
■was. Whether the license granted to sueli 
cluipt'ls should proceed from their rc.spective 
prcsliyturies or from the General Assembly? 

iMoncr«iff'« lA/e. otf I>v, IHrnkiUp.; of the, JieJ)ate„ 

I>ubll»lic<i ill I7t)0. 
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In 1796 the oorurnittee gave in its report. It 
recommended that where a chapel was tq be 
erected the pi’esbytery should inquire into the 
necessity of the proceeding and the arrange- 
ments made for erecting it and furnishing a 
provision for the miuiater, and without pro- 
nouncing judgment were to report the whole 
matter to tlie General Assembly. And why 
were the presbyteries to be thus deprived of 
the right of judging within tlieir own hounds? 
And if they jvidged wrongly was there not the 
same power of appeal from their decision, in the 
first instance to the synod and afterwards to the 
General Assembly? It was seen that by this 
decision the ’ presbyteries were to be deprived 
of their constitutional rights merely that the 
Moderate party in the assembly might per- 
petuate their power by withholding their license 
from those places where it was most needed, 
but which ■wei’e also known to be the most 
unfriendly to their cause. In this limited form 
the overture, according to the requirement of 
the Barrier Act, was transmitted to the presby- 
teries for their consideration before it could be 
passed into law ; and throughout the extent of 
the kingdom it excited not only earnest discus- 
sion but violent indignation. In 1797, when 
the assembly met, it was found that thirty-four 
presbyteries had disapproved of the overture, 
while only thii'ty had approved of it, so that by 
the law of the olmroh it ought to have been re- 
jected. But instead of this the Moderates in 
the assembly, by a preponderance of votes, sent 
the overtiu'e back to the presbyteries for recon- 
sideration, and so succeeded by their manmuvres 
iis to obtain a majoi'ity in its favour’, so that it was 
passed in 1788. Wa.s the ascendency of their 
party or the harmony of the church to be pro- 
moted by such an outrage on the estiiblished 
law and principles of common justice? In all 
such doings of public bodies), whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, a fesirful reaction is sure to follow, 
and, however long delayed, the punishment will 
be certain and complete. It is worthy of notice, 
also, that by such a proceeding the party had 
laid tiiemselves open to a charge of gross in- 
consistency. It was only the year before that 
they had declaimed against missions to the 
heathen while any remained at home untaught 
and unconverted ; and now they wore leaving 
thoijsands to grow up and perish in ignorance 
in order that their own rule might remain iin- 
impaired.i 

Hitherto Scotland had never been sectarian 
in the usual acceptation of the terra. Firmly 
attached to the church for which they had 
auftbred so much and so long, and conversant 


with its polity and theology, which had formed 
the chief subjects of popular study, her children 
in every successive storm had only wrapped 
themselves more closely in their beloved .Pres- 
byterianism, and been at all times able to give 
a reason for the faith that was in them. And 
even when multitudes at last withdrew from 
her comniunion, it wiis a compulsory not a 
voluntary and spontaneous movement, and when 
they retired it was only for the purpose of form- 
ing a church more purely Preshy teriau, and 
more closely conformed to the original church 
than the one they had left. As we have already 
seen, the Gameronians or Macmillanites, the 
Burghers and Antibnrghers, and the Belief 
Ghureh were secessions, not dissents, and while 
they adhered to the doctrines, and even the 
forms of the church of Melville and Henderson, 
they only waited for the time when the Covenant 
should be restored and the Establishment freed 
from its lukewarmness that they might consci- 
entiously return to their first love. .But the 
nation at large was rrow to be startled by the 
rise among them of a new community of Chris- 
tians who caved neither for the Confession of 
Faith nor the Shorter Catechism, aird dispensed 
with synods, presbyteries, and Geneva gowns. 
These were the Independents, whom Scotland 
had formerly seen in the army of Cromwell, 
but whose visit had been so brief and so long 
ago that nothing remained of them but a his- 
torical tradition. So memorable an event as the 
in trod notion of Independency was now accom- 
plished by the brothers Eobert and James 
Haldane. Born of a distinguished Scottish 
family, and devoted to the naval profession, 
there was little prospect that such men would 
have become the apostles of sectarianism ; but 
having received serious impressions of religion 
under Dr. Bogue of Gosport, an Independent 
minister, but originally a Presbyterian, they 
abandoned their vocsition to become missionaries 
wherever their course might be directed. The 
Indian mission became their field of contem- 
plated enterprise, and Eobert Haldane, the 
elder of the brother’s, sold Iris family estate of 
Airthrey, near Stirlirrg, that he might conduct 
an attempt in this direction at Ms own expense. 
But the East Iirdia Comparry refused therr 
sanctiorr, and an attempt which he afterwards 
made for the establishment of a mission to 
Africa was also frusti’ated. Thus diaajrpointed, 
the two brothers, who were meir of taleirt and 
education rrs well .as of fervid zeal, resolved to 
become missionaries to their own countrymen; 
and their first attempts were as itirrorant 
preachers and distributors of religions tracts 
over the country, while their new elibrta ex- 
cited a spirit of interest and inquiry that was 
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fatiil til t!ai cause of Moileratiaiu. But tlie great 
».l(iside.i'ii.fcuin of Seotlaud at tliia tiruti was the 
eriHitioii of now eliiirclitw, uiul from liis zeal and 
aruplo means Bobert Haldane was so aneeossfid 
in tills attoin pi. tliat the primiijial towns of Scot- 
laud were gradnally siipi Jicd with ludependent 
taliernai-.les. It was like the progress of JMothod- j 
ism iu llnglaud, and in her hour of need Scot- ! 
land rccniviid through the l laldanns the kind of | 
aid which .she most needed, but which the Geiierid ; 
Aaseiubly had so aeltisidy withhold. Having i 
tlnrs far establiahnd Independency in Scotland, 
ipiestions of piedobiiptisiu soon divided the 
CongrogationaUsts, and the two brothers liaving 
adopted tho viow.s of the Ikiptista, that i-eligioiis 
denoniinatioii henceforth took its place side by 
side with Inde|)eiKlency in tlie growing secta- 
riaiiiam of the eonntry. 

The brothers Haldane tire atnong the moat 
interesting figures in the religions life of Sent- 
land at the close of the eighteenth century, and 
both continniHl to live and work for many years 
of the nineteenth cmitiiry, daine.s was the more 
remarkable as an itinerant preacher, wdiile He- 
bert’s elliirts were nitire especially devoted to 
the hiiildingof new elmivhes or hiring of Imild- 
ings to he used as elnn elie.s in localities n lieru 
such Were rctpiired, as well as to jirovidiiig tlicse 
new places of worsliip witli ellicieiit tiiinislers. 
His elia]n!ls, or tabernacle, s, tis tlicy were nsnnlly 
called, continued to multiply, and by tho year 
iHil.j nearly ::!l)0 preaehevs from Mr. Haldane’s 
Heminai'iea were labouring as uiinisters and , 
inissiouarie.s in SooMand hesides lliose who had 
gone to Aiiieiica. When the re.snlliof all I his 
tlevoLediiess is reduced to pounds, sbilliiigs, and 
peiiee, it awsumes the most tangible form to the 
eye and muhirstandiiig; we shall, therefore, 
aiiuply state tliat from 17!)H to IHlO Mr. Hal- 
dane iiad ex)H'uded illioiit £7(1,000 in his labours 
to propagate the gospel at home. 'I'he elloots 
jirodueed by these tabeniaelcs were very .soon 
ajiparent Uiroiighont Hcothuid. 'rivey roused a 
spirit of attention ; anti even when the feeling 
was nothing more than that; of alarm, it led to 
iuipiiry, of all feeling,') the oiie nio,st iieedful at 
such a crisis. The most neglected districte, the 
most secluded nooks of our land w'eni Soon 
pcrvinled witli an itinerant or settled mission; 
and coiiimiiiiilies tiial had .sluinherod in hiin- 
dredi) of pari.slius under the drowsy inlhinnco of 
Modcratism were shaken from their toipior and 
raised into full activity. The labours of .James 
Maldaiio ns an itinorant preacher tended to the 
same result, and uxteinled almost to every part 
of the country, north, south, east, and we.st. 
In hi.s first great journey he reached the 
Orkneys, the sjiiritual state of which at that 
time (1797) be found to be miserable indeed. 
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The miuistei-a were here so far beyond the ken 
of the Gaueral Assembly that they might live 
as they listed, and in .some of the more renioto 
places ho found that there had liocn no religious 
ordiiwiiees foi’ several yeais. 

When the Haldanes eoniineiiccd their work 
itinerant i>veachin« they were not tlie sole 
lupauts of tho northern litild iu Hiis imwoiited 
kind of evaiigeli, still eiitorpri.se. Whitefieli] had 
provimcsly broken up the ground ; iu 17SK) Mr. 
iSimeoii of CJambriilge nccoiiipanied Air. .lame.s 
Hahlaiie iu a preaching tmir tlinuigli the 
northern and Highland districts; and iu t7‘,)S 
the celebruteil Bowlaud Hill visited Scotlaud, 
and preached sometimes in Ihe I’.stablisheil 
cliurehes and somotiuios iu (he open air, ami 
moved his audiences not a little both by his 
fervent eloquence and uiiniistakalile piety and 
by his imgoveniable eccentricity niul love of fun. 
The moveinmits in Scoilaiid had attracted the 
notice of the evaiigclii'al coimiiuiiily of Kiig- 
l.itid, !uid tliese vlsils of its iiiosi, distinguished 
Icadcm, either to wiliicssi or forward the good 
work, were a natural coiisiMjuenec. lint the 
Haldanes were laymen; Simeon and Hill we.ro 
ordained miiiiators of the (Jliurcli of hhiglaud; 
ought .Hiieli [leiwims to be admitted into Scot' 
tisli [iidpitsl I ’revionsi}', whun tlicni was mr 
danger to bo apprehended from seelaiianisni,’ 
.such liberality would not have been coiidemn(‘d 
as an ei'clesinstical oll'mice, but now Hie east! 
was a,lterod; the country was pervaded with 
itinerant prciieheivs, and uiiiiislers of alien. 
ehurelin.s, against Avhich Seotliuid had protc.slcd, 
were allowed toofliciate in her sanetiiaiies. It 
was full time that the Aloderates nlnmld bestir 
themselves against tho growing diuiger, and 
this was the fnot.iiig on which they judged it 
expedient that I, he ofi’enw' should lie plfieed.. 
Aeeordingly, iu 17!)f), the General Assembly 
p;iH.sed an act doelaring that all lieon,scs granted 
to prnbaljomirn without the boiindfi of iho- 
t'huvdi of Scotland were invalid, and that pre- 
sentations granted to such persons must bo- 
refused. Ill tilts way tlioy priiveiited their stn- 
. dents from repairing to .Riiglisli or Irish collegas.- 
where the <mrncidum might be shorter and 
license to preach more easily obtained. Iilaving 
thus confined the edueation of tliuii' Btvideuta. 
to Scottish univewities and their ordination to 
Scottish presbyteries, they further prohiliitnd 
tdl mini.sters of tho Batablislicd (,'laireli from, 
employing persons to jireach or dispense the or- 
diuance.s who were not qua.liiied to aecept a jn'e- 
sentation or to hold with them any kind of niin- 
isterial communion. 'I’o e.xplairi and eni'oi ee tlii.“ 
new regulation they also drew up and circulated 
a pastoral admonition warning tlioir people 
against religious fiocietio,s, iiii.ssioiiary aB,socia' 
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tious, itinemiik jU'eaeheis, aiul Sabbatli-seliooLs, one of its own ministei'a for having heard Row- 
on tlie gromid that they were conducted by land Hill and James Haldane preach. 'I'he 
ignorant and unlit i)evsori.s, and “ persons iioto- ecceutrio Hill made a second tour in Scotland, 
rionsly disaffected to the civil constitution of and arriving in Edinburgh .in 1.7SJ9, after the 
the country, and who kept up a correspoiidonee usseiubly had rison,.immediatBly hegiin to preach 
witli other .societies in the ucighbourhood.” against the “fulminating bull,” as lie termed 
d’liey thus eluleavoured to clieek the progre.ss tliis pastoral admonition, which was .so partieii- 
of seefcarianisni liy an intolerance that would hirly levelled against himself. “Three reasons 
have disgraced the wor.st periods of the days of alone,” he siiid, “ can be assigned for the church’s 
the Covenant. Nor had this restriction even, conduct'.thesearc, madness, malice, oraiuittempt 
tlie poor merit of originality, as it had for some to discover our treasonable plots; and the first 
time been in force among a sect whom the of these sliould seem the most probable, the 
Moderfite.s despised. In 17i-hS the Antiburgher pastoral admoiiition being da, ted on the day of 
synod had forbidden its people to attend or give the full moon.”* 

countenance to the pmblic preaching of any who, ^ ; — 

were not of their own communion ; and in the ^ ^ 

following year it excommunicated and deioosed dane,Bsn. ; Janietfa JirmoiVe/Hicieco, 
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HISTOIIY OF SOCIETY IN THIS EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Seottish coramoroo at the period of tlio Union — Its depondonce on tiio oommerco of England — ImpocUmonts 
to Scottish oommorco—lts imperfect ineinis of to-ansit and commiinieation — Removal of the impedimenta 
— Abolition of feudal rostriotious — Coinmoiiooriiont of a new morciintilo spirit — Progress of tho linen trade 
—Statistics of the exports and imports of England anil Scotland — Improvements in the Sootttsli eomnun'- 
cial laws— Benefits resulting from conimoreial jumica— Glasgow ns tho natural emporium of Scottish 
oommoroe— The city at the time of the Union— Its .subseriuont commercial enterprises— The West India 
trade of Glasgow— Improvements effootod on the, navigation of the Clyde— Tho tobacco tindo of Glasgow 
snoeeoded by the oottou trade— Growing pro.spority of tho city chiring the war with France— EstabUshment 
and success of ite inamifaotures— Industries and wages in Glasgow near the clo.se of the century— SoottieU 
agrioultiire— -Its impei-fect state at the Union— Instances from the records of the period— Fii'st attempts 
in improvement— Planting of trees— Superior modes of English agrieulture introduced— Society of tigrioul- 
tural improvers established — Beneficial operations of the society — Iniprovcrnonts of tho old iniploinents of 
husbandry and introduction of new — Tho plough — Tho tlmmlung-machiiio— The fanners — Agrioultiire 
promoted by the nbolition of old feudal restrictions — New ami encouraging system of granting lenses — 
Consequent improvements in farming — Caro bestowed in the enriching of tho soil— Old rentals of estates 
as compared with the now — Condition of the people during the eighteenth century — State of Edinburgh 
at the Union — Rise of a middle class — Admiration of strangers at tho site and urcliiteoturo of tho city-r- 
EfU'ly dofjoriptioris of Edinburgh by English tourists — The lofty houses of Edinburgh— Tlioir heiglit occa- 
sioned by necessity — MCs tures of rank inhabiting the same tenement---Huiublo ehiuaetor of the dwellinga 
of . tho fashionable and distinguished — Distinctions of rank presciwcd amidst such promiscuous occupation 
— Introduction of tho levelling principles of the French revolution— Consequent emig-ration of the oi-isto- 
cracy to the New Town — Ponner dirtiness of the streets of Edinburgh— Gardiloo — Tho New Town of 
Edinburgh— -Grant of James VII. in favour of its erection— Causes that dolayod the operation of the grant — 
Gommanceuieut and progress of tho Now Town— Its early unpopularity— Peaceable charuotov of the Edin- 
burgh citizens as oomi'iarod with former times— Occasional manifestations of the old spirit— lnstanoG.s in 
the Union and Portoous riots — Character of the civic mogistraoy — Tlio Town Guard — Their iiniiopiilarifcy 
— Teudonoy of the mob to annoy them— The CodisB of Edinburgh— Their functions— Their usefulness as 
a seoret police — Public amusements of Edinburgh— The drama — General unpopularity of tho theatro-i- 

Opposition to its establishment — Allan .Ramsay’s theatre set up and suppressed -'The clergy divided upon 

theatrical amusements— Case of tho tragedy of Doufjlas and its author— A reaction .produced in favour qf 
the theatre — Its temporary nature — Decorous conduct of the Edinbrn-gh play-goora— Balls in Eiiinhurgji 
— Weekly mooting for holding them called “the assembly” — Ineffectual opposition to the establisliment 
of halls— Their popularity and increase— Their organization — Private balls— Manner of conducting them 
— Attempts to introduce tho masquerade into Edinburgh— The attempts uusucoessfid— Substitution of tile 
Ilidotto for the masquerade. 


At the period of the Union the mercantile re- 
ciprocity between .England and Scotland was 
such as exi,sts between wealth and poverty, be-, 


tween a powerful and civilized country and one 
still rude and untrained. It was no wonder, 
therefore, if England, while conscious of tho po- 
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litieiil iul vantages of such an alliiineii, regarded 
it from a. mercantile point of view as an unequal 
ami uiiproiitiiblo pavtnersliip. Nor was Scotland 
less averao than luiv rich and powerful rival to 
an indissolulile alliauee of wliioh the evils were 
immediate while the advautages were remote 
and iirobleti)ati(!!il. Slie would bo .saddled with 
her Him 10 of the debts and encumbrauccs of 
England. She would eiuiouutur a double por- 
tiim of the national jojilousy of Enghiud when 
she Hoiight to enter tlui lu.-irket of the latter 
upon equal terms. Tlic plentiful Ciipitiil and 
great resources of her rival would render com- 
petition hopeless, so that she must sink into the 
obedient drudge of the stronger jrarty, and be ' 
content with a scanty ])orcentagc while the 
other enjoyed the lion's share. Nor was the i 
state of the commerce of Scotland at that time i 
Hufficient to biuiiah these forobodinga. Such i 
foreign Iraliici as .she at th.at time poasesfeied was ■ 
chiefly (hrough tlie medium of Knghind, upon 
wlncli ."iho was lln!rofor(( niaiiily depeiideiit for | 
all heyuiid the hare neee.ssaricH of e.,Niatcne('. It, 
reijuirud a wise, and at the same time a dispaa- 1 
aion.'ite and disinterested onloiik(;r, to descry , 
through the storm ami gloom of the Union the j 
promise of a bidter d.ay for Scotliiml, and such j 
an onlooker was the celebrated Daidel Defoe. , 
While ho visited the country as the aasistant of 
the hhiglish ('lumnissioners lie saw the sjiirit of i 
the people and tho undcvelo)>ed resources of i 
their country, and he boldly jvroftlaimed that i 
with time and iuJuHtry Scotland might become 
as rich and prosperous as Unglaud. 

At the time wlien the two kingdoms were 
iiniled tho imports of England into Scotland 
conaiatoil of woollen munufaetured goods of all 
sorts, tunned leather and shamoy gloves, manu- 
factured articles of load, jiewter, tin, iioii, steel, 
and brans; tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, hlaclc- 
cattlc and horses, liojfS and ciilcr, and in seasons 
of scarcity grain of all kinds; and tho goods im- 
pifirted by England from China, Persia, tho 
East Indies and otlmr remote countries. On the 
other liand Scotland imported into England linen 
cloth of all kinds, coals, salt, small hlack'-caUle, 
sheep, salmon, marble, gray and blue slates, 
peaiis, cud, ling, and small horses. Thus, 
though foreign and colonial goods fornieil a 
jjortion of the imports, the Scots might have 
found some of tho other articles which they 
importocl at home. Tho same might be alleged 
of their eoinmeree with other countidea, wliich 
Was chiefly limited to the Continent, wliilo their 
principal exports consisted of linen and woollen 
cloth, herringa, salmon, and hides.' 


Be.sidos tho causes .-drciuly .■q)ccifii!d, iiy which 
the benefits of the Union were retarded in Scot- 
land, were those jiolitical causes which arose 
from a disputed .successiou ; and botwceii tlic 
uhoice of a king do jum and tins king do faoto, 
with Scotland for the biittleliekl on which the 
contest was to be decided, the seem-ity wlu’ch 
mercantile industry I'cquirea w;is miscttled and 
its activity a,t a sfcmd, it was not, therefore, 
wonderful that so little imj)rov(un(:!ut should 
have taken ])Iace in tho national prosperity of 
Scotland for many years after. Govenimont, 
indeed, ende.avoured to stimulate the natioiifil 
industry, but so sparingly that the encourage- 
ment was of little acconut. By the act f) G eo. I. 
c. xs., ,£aObO per annum ovit of tho customs and 
excise of Scotland were allotted for ever for the 
protection and encouragement of the fisheries, 
and for such mauufacturc.s and imprevoments 
in Scotland as might iiio.st comlnce to tho 
general good of the united kingdoms. 'I'hti prin- 
cipal trade of Seollaiid with Miighuid w.'us in 
linen, of whieh the forimu- iiiiporled to London 
LfiLai!) yards niamifaclurcd in Scotland, .'ind 
3(100 spindles of linen yarn in the j'car 1738; 
ami tin’s iiienaise, whicli was beyond any former 
jireeeihmt, continued to grow ]iroimrtioiiidly for 
several years. This was nothing, however, com- 
pared to the imjirovcment in tho sanu) trade 
winch had taken place in Ireland. At the ac- 
cession of William III. Ireland did not exjjort 
above jCtiOdO worth in linen; but in 1741 it ex- 
ported to the value of £(i00,()00. ft Wiia a race 
in which, at the outset, Irish activity promised 
to distance iScottish peraovorance. In thi.s iliill 
prospect for Scotland we recognize, however, 
one symptom which shows that she was ready 
to remove the ob.stacle.s to her mercantile career. 
This wiis tho removal of those pnnishnienls by 
wliioh liickIe.Hs bankrupts were visited with the 
(lenalties of worthless malefactors. Itormerly it 
had been the fashion to expose the insolvent 
trader to the derision of tho mob, clothed in a 
harlequin dress that hia shame might be more 
coimpionous, and afterwards compel liim to wear 
it for auch a length of time as was judged anffi- 
I cieut to expiate ids offence. 'Phis penalty, which 
; Was enough to arrest all mercantile enterprise. 
Was abandoned after the Union, and iiothiag 
but exposure in the pillory was inflicted, and 
tluit only where the iimolveucy wa.s cmnbined 
with notorious dishonesty. 

Among tho causes of tho .slow progress of 
Scottish traflie, the ob.stacles in travelling find 
po.stal communication must lie taken into ac- 
count. The roftds were so iJl-con.stnudod and 
beset with dangers, and the conveyances so few 
and imperfect, that comniuuieation between the 
two kingdoms, and even between one city and 
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another, was still of difficult achievement. To 
travel to Loiulon was therefore so precarious iin 
eiiteriirise that a Scottish merchant did not care 
to undertake it except iia a dire necessity; imd 
before he set out ho was careful to make his 
■will as one who might never return. In setting 
out it -was necessary he should linst travel to 
Edinburgh, as it was there only that lie could 
iind a land conveyance, and when at last he was 
booked for his journey southward, he might 
have to wait several days until the coach had 
obtained a sufficient number of passengers before 
it voiiclisafed to start. It was only occasionally 
that such a lucky chance of eouveyaiice occurred, 
as from 1720 to 1730 the return chaises adver- 
tising to go to London were few and far between, 
and it was not till 1732 that they were an- 
nounced to I'uu punctually on the Wednesday j 
of every fortnight. The usual time spent on j 
the road was twelve days, and as an irresistible 
attraction a company advertised their coach to 
complete its journey to London in nine clays, 
halting at each intermediate stage by the way. 
The transit by sea was eciually uncertain, as the 
trading ship would uot move without its com- 
pleted bill of lading; and it was not until 1720 
that regular packets were advertised to sail on 
a particular day cargo or no cargo. Even when 
it had set sail, too, the iniperfeet navigation of 
the period, and the storms and calms of the 
voyage, might either retard the time of its ai-- 
rival indefinitely, or drive it back into port. As 
for the posts between Edinburgh and London, 
they were still carried on horseback, and sub- 
ject to all the I’isks of accident and robbery with 
which such a journey was accompanied. Even 
when the number of posts was increased, the 
delay by such a mode of transit was vexatious; 
and although they amounted in 1758 to three 
journeys weekly between the two eapitols, eleven 
days intervened between the sending of a letter 
and receiving the answer. While the means of 
travel and comnnmication between Edinburgh 
and London were so imperfect, those between 
Edinbuigh and Glasgow were comparatively 
little better. Between those two important 
cities of Scotland no regular conveyance was 
established until 1768, when a coach, drawn by 
four horses, was started that ]>evformed the 
jouDiey of forty miles in twelve hours, making 
a halt on the way to allow the passengers time 
to dine. Thus matters continued till 1788, when 
the speed was somewhat accelerated; hut it was 
uot until 1799 that the time employed in the 
journey was reduced to six hours.* 

We have already adverted to the impediments 
offered to the Scottish commerce after the Union, 
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by a divided royal succession, which made the 
people uncertain who should finally he king. 
Until this wtis settled neither tins union of the 
kingdoms, nor the laws it had introduced, could 
be reckoned either binding or permaneut. But 
the decisive battle of Cullodeu settled tlie ques- 
tion of the succession by establishing the Hano- 
verian dynasty on the throne; and the chief use 
made of this victory was to draw the union of 
the two kingdoms closer, by an equalisiation of 
rights and privileges among the people of both, 
A main obstacle to this desirable consmumatiou, 
as well as a cliief source of the Jacobite rebellion, 
wiia the more than kingly authority of the High- 
land chiefe; and this patriarchal power the gov- 
ernment abrogated by a single stroke of the pen. 
But the serfdom of the Lo-wlands was a still 
more foi’inidable obstacle to conuuercial pro- 
I gross, and this, too, was removed by the follow- 
ing enactment: — “All heritable jurisdiction of 
justiciary, aud all regalities and heritahle bail- 
leries, and all heritable coustiibularies, other 
tlian the office of High-constable of Scotland, 
and all stewartries, being parts only of shires 
or counties; and all sheriffships and deputy- 
sheriffships of districts, being parts only of shires 
or counties in Scotland, possessed or claimed by 
airy subject; and all jurisdictions, po'wers, au- 
thorities, aud ])rivileges thereunto appurten- 
ant, annexed, or dependent thereupon, shall be 
hereby, from Lady-day, 1748, abrogated, taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished.” 
In this manner the Highland satrap was at once 
reduced to a country gentleman, and the Scot- 
tish baron deprived of his fossa et fiirca; and 
while no authority was to be recognized unless 
it was derived from the crown, the Highland 
and Lowland justiciaries thus appointed had no 
more power than Middlesex magistrates. It 
was only thus and now that the Union was fully 
accomplished, and that Highlander and Low- 
lander, ecpialiy set free, might piuuue an indus- 
trial career without check and enjoy the frui'ts 
of his labour without the exactions of his supe- 
rior. Still, however, a relic of the old feudalism 
was left like the plank of a wreck to drift upon 
the waves, and indiciite the vessel that lay buried 
below. A provision was made in favour of the 
proprietors of colheriea. salt-works and mines, 
who wer-e to retain their former rights over their 
workmen, but without the power of inilicting 
death or loss of limb; and thus all who worked 
under the earth were still kept literally under 
foot, and retained in their former bondage. 
They were slaves of the chess adstricti glehce, 
and could not remove from the place where 
they laboured. Thus the unfortunate colliers 
and workmen in salt-pits remained until 1776, 
when their condition was considered a reproach 
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to ii free country, jhuI during that year it uuw 
ouaoted, t-liafc on fclic Int of July .such obligation 
Hboulii ccaau. Young people were to Iciiru tlieae 
subturninean oceupatioiis by a regular appreu- 
tii:!B.ship, at the o.vpiration of wliuih they weiu 
fret) to j'uiuain or ilnpart. Crown people also, 
who had hitlierto worked in the coal and .salt 
inincH, were entitled to Icavi! them after .serving 
a certiiiri nomlier of years, from three to ten, 
aoeofding l,o their i-eaiioctive ages. In this rnnii- 
iiur, and thus late, tlio la.st tlograding traee of ^ 
Seuttihb feud.disin dieiippeared. It will he ' 
noticed, .aLso, lhat, as in the liberation of our 
West Indian negroes, it was not an iustautaneous 
hi it a gradual iirocos-s; and this was done to avoid 
the too violent reaction of a sudden deliverance 
or lo.s.s to the works and their [irojivietors. 

In the Hcottish niercautilo statistics of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century we find a 
.steady iuereasc going on in the linen trade, which 
still conslitiited the chief jiart of its commerce. 
.1,11 IV.'iT the linen cloth staniiied for sale in 
Beutland iunomd.ud to !:),7l)d,4(W yards, valued 
at .£‘4(.)l,r)lt, being an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of .£;!li,7d!). l.ii I7ri8 were stamped 
yards, v.diied at i‘•ld■l,lll; in 1759, 
U).rt30,7()7 yaiils, valued at .l,’4.5l,:!9(); in I7d0, 
n,747,7iid y.irds, valued at IT.aij, 1,5:1. Tliewo 
were for sale only, irrespeetive of the linen 
miiunfaetm-ed for private, use, which might 
amount to half us much. 'I’iiis inerease in 
Seotlaud oceasioned a eorrespondoiit doerease 
of the linen tr.ide in Ireland, which half a eeii- 
tnry earlier had set in wil.h sueli prosperous 
aetivit.y, 'I'his Scottish linen trade, however, 
which BCfueely eipiallud in value the woollen 
trade of Vorksliiro alone, was no longer to eon- 
stitute the principal staple of its coinmereial 
wealth. Clasgow and some other {.ilaees had 
eotmncineod tlu' manufacture of cotton, which 
wa.s de.stined to add so much t“ the national 
we.ilth' while ill J'aisley the mmnifaeturo of 
silk gaviiifis had already been set up upon a 
largo .scale, the products of which were more 
highly valued in Ijoudon and the foreign mar- 
kets than the gauzes of Sj)italfields. Tlie 
linen trtide, however’, as an object of national 
industry and source of wealth, was not thrown 
aside, tes the .following eontinuation of ite stiitls- 
lics will show. In 1774 were stamped for sale 
11,422,115 yards, vidiied at £493, 050; in 1784, 
19,138,59:3 yard.4, valued at £932,017. Previ- 
ous to 1701, all the llax used in the nianufac- 
turc of linen was .spun upon the common hand- 
wheel, but about tlmt time the spinning by 
machinery was intvodneed, with most reniavk- 
ahle re,sult3. In 1800 there were stamped for. 
sale ‘i4,2:3r),():i:i yaula valued ah £1,047,598; 
in 1822 30.208, ,530 yards valued at £1,390,295, 


The pvogi-ess of Scottish merchandise during 
the latter part of the last century, .after it was 
delivered from its restrictions, will he best ua- 
denstood from the following short notice of its 
exports and imports as coinpareil with tho.sc of 
-liuglaml. Ill 1700 the expioi'ts of .Kngland wore 
in value £14,094,970; the eximrts of Hootlaud, 
£1,080,205. Tlie importsof .hhighuul, ,£9,S:i2,802; 
imports of Scotland, £850,792. in 1770 the e.x- 
porLsand im[)ort'i of Knghuid wi're i:i;!,210,0:!7; 
of Scotland, ,£1,213,:300. In 1780 the imports 
and exports of England were ,£10,812,2:39; of 
Scotland, £902,727. In 1790 the imi»rta and 
exports of England were .£ 1 7,412,r).i9 ; of Scot- 
land, £1,688,3:37. In 1800 the imports of Eng- 
land were £28,357,814; its exports, .£22,445,500; 
importsof Scotland were .£2,212,790; its exporis,. 
£1,848,723. Those were the declared otlicial 
value of the exports and imports of the two 
kingdoiim, and will .snfiieo to give an estimate) 
of the progress of Scottish eummeree iluriiig tlie 
last forty yeans of the eighteenth eunfcmy, when 
that ].irogreK.s was little move thiiu emnmeneed. 
The aiune proportion was hIiowu in the. niei'can- 
lile. shipping of the two kiugilum.s, although that 
of Scotland was of new creation. 

'J'lie.se eomluereiid ehuiige.s, liy which a new 
character seemed to ho .stamped iijiou tlie Scot- 
tish nation, occasioned the abrogation of old laws 
and tlie erealion of new, which had Iho )n'omo- 
tioii of inereantile credit for Iheir object. Of 
tlie.se it will .siilliee l,o instiinee the following; — 
To guard against the daiigeru oeeasioneil by a 
run, the Scottish hanks had inserted what was 
ciilled the optional elanse in their notes, by 
which they reserved to themtielves the right of 
withholding payment of them for .six luonth.s, 
hut paying interest upon them from the (.lay of 
demand. 'I'lio iiieonvenieiiee of this regiilatiou 
being complained of, it wii-s eiiiu'ted in 1705, that 
after the 15tli of May all liank-iiotes should bo 
liidile to iiayineiit as wioii as they were Lendered 
for the purpose. A .still groat nr abuse prevailed 
in the country towias and villages, where mer- 
ehants of small account issued wlint they called 
hauk-uotos upon their own credit, and for siicli 
yietty sums ivs Ute., 5s,, and even less, the, effect 
of which , practice waa to drive silver out of 
general oireulatioii. This grievaiiee was also 
taken up at; the same time, and all notes under 
one pound were forliiddeii to be ciroulated after 
the 1st of .liuio. Another new law was for the 
niorecquitabledmtrihutiouof ahankruiit’seff'cete 
among Iuh croditorti. Hitlierto, by the law of 
Seotlaiul, any creditor eonld arre.si; the property 
of his debtor in the hands of a third person, and 
in the event of haiikriiptcy could carry off' liis 
share of the spoil, and retain it unquestioned. 
It was the rude old pi-ineiple of “ first come, 
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first served but, Iiowever convenient it might 
be for creditors, on the .spot, it was very different 
for those residing at a distance, and not made 
aware of the bankruptcy. This mode of repay- 
ment by a general scramble was set to rights by 
several acts of parlhinient jMased in 1772, by 
wbioli iill persons, on proving- their claims, wei'e 
entitled to a correspondent pi-opoi-tion of tlie 
baukniptb ellects. Also, for the further benefit 
of trade, the summary execution and other privi- 
leges due to bills of exchange and inland bUls 
were extended to promiaaory notes in Scotland. 

The first mercantile ijanic of any account in 
Scotland was occasioned by the sudden depres- 
sion of tile linen trade, hitherto the chief source 
of the mercantile wealtii of the country. Tins 
alarm was felt in 1773, when the stamped yai-da 
of linen, which two years jirevious had amounted 
to nearly thirteen and a half millions, had sud- 
denly decreased to les.s than eleven millions. In 
such a reverse a run upon the Bank of Scot- 
land -w-as inevitable; but the bank bravely with- 
stood the shook, and wa.s enabled not only to 
sustain its credit, but prove of .signal benefit to 
the country. All that it demanded from par- 
liament was permission to double its limited 
capital of ^£100,000; and this being gninted, the 
stonti was so efl'eotually -weathered that the 
linen trade, as we have already seen, became 
more prosperous than ever. But serious though 
this panic was, it was nothing compared with 
the alarm occasioned by the American war, 
which, instead of being confined to Scotland, 
was prevalent over the whole of Britain. But 
even this unprecedented calamity could not up- 
root the commerce of the island, although its 
enemies had confidently predicted such a result. 
On tile contrary, it only roused the national 
energy, and threw the exertions both of Eng- 
land and Scotland into new departments of 
commercial enterprise, which in course of time 
were’ proved more jirofitable than the old.i 

From this general .sketch of the progress of 
Scottish commerce it is necessary to turn our 
attention to Glasgow, in which the mercantile 
and manufacturing spirit of Scotlaiid was im- 
personated and its career can-ied on and ma- 
tured. Indeed, it may he said without exag- 
geration, that the history of the industrial ac- 
tivity and oonimei-cial enterprise of Scotland 
since the Union, and the success witli which 
these have been crowned, are but the general 
features of the history of the city of Glasgow. 

This great emporium of the natiomil com- 
merce had given little indication before the 
period of the Union either of the course that lay 
before her or the grandeur into which she was 
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to expand, Although built on the hanks of the 
Clyde, the river was too shallow to allow the 
entrance of merchant ve.ssels into her port; and 
although an avchiepiscopal scat, with the state- 
liest cathedral in Scotland to dignify Ibis pre- 
eminence, her citizens at the Heforuiation ha.s- 
tewid to abjure the one, and were iinpatiL'iit to 
demolish the other. In the wars of the Befor- 
mation, and the subsequent persecution of the 
Stuarts, the men of Glasgow were conspicuous 
actors and sutferei-s, and when the Union fol- 
lowed they scarcely numbered more than eleven 
thousand, while their trade wa.s almost entirely 
limited to sugar, herrings, and coarae woollen 
manufactures. But the restle.ss indomitable 
spirit, which had hitherto found little exercise 
except in civil wars and street quarrels, was 
now to obtain a new outlet which the good city 
was not alow to discover. In the fifth edition 
of Defoe’s Totir, published in 17ri3, that cele- 
brated writer has the following testimony! 
“Glasgow is a city of business, and has the face 
of foreign as well as domestic trade; miy, I may 
say, ’tis the only city in Scotland at this time 
tliat apparently increases in both. The Union 
Inia, indeed, answered itsond to them more than 
to any other part of the kingdom, their trade 
being new-formed by it; for, as the Union 
opened the door to the Scots into our Auioriean 
colonies, the Glasgow merchants i»reaently em- 
braced the opportunity; and tliough, at its first 
concerting, the rabble of this city made a foi-- 
midable attempt to prevent it, yet afterwards 
they knew better when they fonnd the great 
increase of their trade by it, for they now send 
fifty sail of ships every year to Virginia; 
New England, and other English colonies in 

It was the tobacco trade that originated the 
mercfintlle prosperity of Glasgow. This kind 
of traffic commenced so early as 1707, and like 
many other sources of mercantile prosperity its 
beginning was in a form sufficiently unobtru- 
sive. Having no vessels of their own 'the Glas- 
gow merchants chartered ships from White- 
haven, to Maryland and Virginia, sending with 
each shipment of goods a .supercargo, who was 
instructed to sell as much of the goods as he 
could for tobacco, and return as soon as his old 
cargo was disposed of or his new one completed. 
It was not until 1718 that Glasgow sent a 
vessel of its own across the Atl.aiitic; and the 
trade, Iritherto so trivial, ex[iamlc(l into such 
proportions as soon to become the chief subject 
of civic interest. This rise also, we are told, 
was chiefly owing to the mercantile enterprise 
and activity of four young Glasgow meruliants, 
who at flint could not collectively muster the 
Slim of ten thousand pounds. At length their 
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city obtained the monopoly of the tobacco ti'ade, 
and wiw able to luiilpi-.sell the English in tlieir 
•own luiirkets. ThiN whm an indignity which the 
large lijiiglish cities would not tolerate, and 
eotiil lining against this little Scottish town they 
obtained such roatrictions and prohibitions us 
threiiteucid to reduoc tlie lobaeco ti’ade of Glas- 
gow to its la.Mt wliiif. But even this resist- 
ance it was abhi to siirmomit, and notwithstand- 
ing the shook the city contiiuied to wax more 
prosperous and lay the foundations of its future 
prosperity. To obtain a more dwtiuct idea of 
the iniportanee of tliis trade, Pennant in his 
Toxir in Seotland gives ns the following impor- 
tatkma of tobacco into Glasgow in, 1769: — Fi’om 
Virginia, 25,407 liogshead.s; from Maryland, 
■9641 hogsheads; from Ciu-olina, 460 hogsheads; 
total, 35,558 hogsheads. 

All this was diaiiosed of during the same 
year, while the niarkefci in which it was sold 
announce the activity with which the tiiorcan- 
tilu sjiirit of Glasgow was already pervaded, Of 
the stock of the next year, which had risen to 
3S,!)7() ImgshcaJw, there were sent to Ireland, 
:i31()| Ifrance, 15,706; Itollaml, 10,637; Dun- 
kirk, 2607; Hauilmrg, 2416; Bremen, 1303,; 
Spain, ke., 885; Norway, .557; Denmark, 200; 
America, 16; sold inland, 1032. 

In 1771 there was a still further increase iu 
the importation of tobacco, which now aniomited 
to 49,016 hog.shoadH,! being more than half tlio 
tobacco imported into the whole of Great Bri- 
tain. 

In looking at the.se large shiimiunts, and the 
profits that must have been derived from tbeni, 
it is easy to see how the Glasgow shopkeeper 
expanded into a uuignilico and his booth into a I 
warehouse. It was also natural tliat Hiichin-os- j 
penty should bo accompanied with a propor- i 
tionato amount of pride. T’hose Glasgow mer- ' 
chants, who were now called “tobaeeo lords,” ■ 
assumed alordy port, detaching themselves from 
llie niere plelioiau tralliekew of the city, and 
asseiiing their superiority by wearing scarlet 
cloaks, powderud, cuvied, and pig-tailed wigs, 
and gold-headed canes, wid keeping their own 
privileged walk upon the Troiigate and in the 
neighbourhood of Iho Tontine, which thus be- 
came for the time being the Eialto of Glasgow.* 

As may be supposed this new tide of traffic 
occasioned important changes couueetod with 
the river; and the old bridge across it, built by 
Bishop Bae iu the fonrteentli century, being 
found insuffieieiit for the communication of the 
town on both sides of the rivei’, another, called 
the Broomielaw Bridge, was added of seven 
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arches 500 feet long and 30 broad. The foun- 
dation was laid in 1767, and the bridge was 
completed in 1772. But the greatest obstacle 
was in the river itself, which seeined so im- 
suited for an extended commerce, 'riie chanuel 
being much too wide, the water was shallow, 
and Its navigation interrupted liy twelve ro- 
nnirkable shoals. Gwing also to tlie prevalence 
of south-west wiiid.s the btuiks were eoiitiuually 
wearing away, so that wliat the wat er was gain- 
ing in breadtli it lost in dnptli. In consequence 
of these imjiedinieuts only small lighters could 
convey the trade of the city betvveou its harbour 
of the Broomielaw and Bort-Glaagow, while in 
dry seasons the water conveyance helweou tliesc 
two places was frequently suspended for weeks. 
After several plana had been jiropoaed, that of 
Mr. John Goulboni<>, an engineer of tHiestcr, wa.s 
accepted, lie oll'ered to deepen the channel to 
seven foot at tlie Broomielaw oven in neap-tides, 
where liefore in such eases it had been only one 
foot. The niaeliiiicH whii'h Goulbonie enqiloyed 
for the purpose, called iihmgbs. were large 
hollow cases, the hack being of ciiat-iron, the 
two ends wood, and tbe- other side oiiun; and 
those being dr.'iwn across the river by means of 
oapHlans on either side went laden each with 
about half a ton of mud, which it discharged on 
the banks and then rotmiusl empty for a fresh 
draught bv ti rotation of the capstan. By this 
process twelve hundred tons of mud and gravel 
wore elcave.d away daily, and witli suoh elfoct 
that iu a .short time ligliters of seventy tons 
could reach the Broomielaw, while before the 
highest tonnage was limited to thirty.* This 
was but tbe beginning of a vast improvement 
which lias been continually going on, and in 
comscquence of which tlie shallow Clyde ean 
now hear up the largest vessels to the quays at 
Glasgow. 

The Aiiiorican wav, which threatened a deadly 
loss, only occasioned a pirotitable change iu the 
meroantilo interests of Glasgow. Those who 
I had traded with the transatlantic colonies in 
j ruvu, sugar, and cotton were the iuiuiediatu suf- 
ferer-s by the revolt ; but thi.s loss was eoiinter- 
1 balaneed by the rise in the jiricc of tobacco, of 
which she still retained a iirofitablc monopoly. 
The emergency had also the cll'ect of extending 
and multiplying the mercantilo attempts of its 
enterprising citizims, and while they extended 
their West India trade they conimeneed !i more 
aettve traffic with the Eurojiean continent. 
Under this clningo the olig.nxihy of tlie Tohacoo 
Lords began to disapjioar, and a larger com.. 
niunity of West India and foreign merchants 
rose up in their room. But the most important 
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pai’t of this revoIuticHi was the acloptiou of 
iiiaiiufaolui'us in addition to Uie uauat depart- 
menta of ti'allic, a eliange that originated the 
(Jharnber of Manufacturea and (iomraerce, which 
was establiahed in Glasgow in 1783, for the 
eneonragcintint of trade and niaimfacturea, 
by establishing a fund to promote them. 
The progress of Cdlasgow in wealth and pro- 
sperity is indicated by the simple fact, thfit 
while its population at the Union was only 
eleven thou.sand, it had inoreiised in 1795 to 
about seventy thousand. Even the twenty yearn 
of the war with France seem to have done noth- 
ing to check the progress of the great city on the 
Clyde, since during this period its population 
had been doubled ; the city boundaries were 
extended in every direction, and while public 
buildings of unexampled splendour had risen, 
the private dwellings and style of life htid iin- j 
dergone a correspondingly great change. 

By the end of the century Glasgow had be- 
como ati important centre of the nianufactui’e of 
cotton. In 1732 the first inkle (or tape) looms 
ware introduced from Haarlem. The firat 
printiield belonging to the city was established 
in 1742. The process of Turkey-red dyeing, 
as yet not used in Britain, was introduced 
into Glasgow in 1785 from Eouen. In 1792 
works for cotton -spinning were set up, and 
in the following year power-looms were intro- 
duced. 

The following quotation from Sir John Sin- 
clair’s well known Statistical Aeiovnt of Sfot- 
land will give a good idea, of the state of the 
manufactures of Ghisgow and the surrounding 
districts towards the end of the eighteentli 
century, the volume fi'ora which it is taken 
being published in the year 1793. “ The vardety 
of manufactures now oarried on in Glasgow, 
which have extended in almost every branch, 
are very great ; but that which seems for some 
years past to have excited the most general 
attention is the manufacture of cotton cloths of 
various kinds, together with the arts depending 
upon it. For this purpose cotton mills, bleach- 
fields, and printfields have been erected on. 
almost all the streams in the neighbourhood 
affording water suflicient to inovetlie machinery, 
besides many erected at a very considerable dis- 
tance; and though the number ofthese mills have 
increased greatly of late, yet they are still unable 
to supply the necessary quantity of yarn required 
by the increased manufactures, as a considerable 
quantity is still daily brought from England. 
This trade ]iot only employs a gi-eat number of 
persons in Glasgow, but is extended over a 
very large tract of country in the neighbom-hood, 
many weavers being employed by the Glasgow 
manufacturers 20 and 30 miles from the city. 


In 1791 it was computed that they employed 
15,000 looms; that each loom gave eraploymeiit 
to nine jJersons at an average including women 
and children, in the different stages of the 
manufacture, from picking the cotton wool 
until the goods were brought to uiurket, mak- 
ing in all 135,000 persons; and that each louuv 
at au average, produced goods to the value of 
JlOO per annum, making .£1,500,000. The 
increase since that calculation was made has 
been very great ; but to what extent it is .at 
present carried cannot be said with any pre- 
cision. for, want of sufficient data. This niatm- 
factnre is not very important in itself, but is 
productive of work to many thousands of 
bleachers, tambourers, calico-printers, &c., 
many of whom being women and children, 
whose work was formerly unproductive, renders 
it of still more importance to the country. 
Though this great manufacture has to some 
extent supplanted the linen trade, which used 
to be the staple mauufactui'e of the "West of 
Scotland, there is yet, however, a very great 
quantity of linens, lawns, cambric.s, checks, 
diapers, &c., still made, though the demand 
for cotton goods has much diminished the con- 
sumption of those articles,” Among other manu- 
factures of Glasgow at this period may be 
mentioned those of coarse woollens and carpets, 
of pottery ware of various kinds, of glass and 
bottles, of hats, partly for home use ami partly 
for exportation to America and the West 
.Indies, hosiery, gloves, leather, saddlery, shoes, 
ropes and cordage of all kinds, soap and 
(Kindles, machinery of all kinds, and miscel- 
laneous articles in iron, brass, and lead. A 
very extensive brewery was erected near 
Andoraton about the year 1760, and a number 
of others were starteii in the city before the 
end of the century. The weekly wages of 
tradesmen about the year 1793 are stated to 
have been as follows : — Shoemakers frona 98. 
to 12s. ; Wrights and caipenters from 8s. to 
12s., though some of the best workmen got as 
high as IBs, ; ordinary masons from 10s. to 
I 12s., while the best bauds got as mucli as IGs. ; 
printers’ compositors from lt).s. 6d. to 18s.; 
pressmen from lOs. to 12a. ; bookbinders from 
I 78, to 10a (id. ; weavers from 12s. to 148., and 
some of the beat workmen up to 18s. and even 
20s. These rates were such as were earned by 
men working by the piece or job. Labourers, 
such as barrowmen to masons and others of 
similar description, hired by the day, got a 
daily wage of Is. 3d. to Is. (id. 

One of the greatest sources of Glasgow’s j)ro- 
sperity and success has been the manufacture of 
iron. Tlie industry seems to have commenced 
about 1730, and to hare gone on steadily in- 
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cu’H.whig. But tlie sruiit imju'ovenients of 
VViitl, ia tint stfiiuu-engiuu, sirnl its application 
to till) procjeaseH of spinning !i.nd weaving, had 
tlwM’tJHnIt that at tiio Ituginniug of tlu; prosout 
ficntui'y, as we have just setiii, the cotton trade 
had iKiCuine tlie. pviiic-ipal occupation of ( {latigow, 
tiiid tin! cliiot Konvc.u of its uonunercial prosymrity. 
I''r<nn tliis jioriod a niost wonderfiil iiwveuse in 
(riuhs and nianiifactnrea set in, hnt tlic siiVi.se- 
(jiiciit growtli of the city more jivoj«!i-ly falls to 
lie, trciited in connectiou witli an history of 
Scotland in the iiinetoeiith centm-y. 

At lii st the yirogvesa of asvieultm'e in Scot- 
land was scavcely commeimuvate witli that of 
conimevco and inannfactnrna, owing to the 
greater' diftlonlties by which the former was 
eneoimtered. I’he barrenness of the- Scottish 
soil, which had becomo proverbial, Avaa reck- 
oned scarcely avortli the toil and expense of 
iinprovcincnt. The leases avere .still ho short, 
and their lonnvo mo ynecarions, that the toil of 
tliu ociinyiant was con lined 1,o the waiitH of tho 
HcaHon, wiUiont yirovidiiig for auylhiiig' heyond 
il. On llic.s(! aecnmits, whi'ii tlio vcsonrcc.s of 
I raiha weji! opened, llio life of aniereliaiit was 
coiiHidercd linin' easy, gmileol, and yimfitahle 
Ilian ihat of the hn.shandinan, who, let him 
lahour aw he iiiigdit, eoiiUl not raise hini.self 
above luH jiresont condition and slanding. At 
llie time of llie flnion, tlieroi'ore, the rural dis- 
ti'icls woe .still uniuelosed, onltivaliou was eoii- 
fined io a few liiilds in the iniinedi;i,hi neigli- 
brmrhood of tlio fann-honso, while tin' lioiise 
itself was generally a .sori'y hovel, in wliieh 
liiasfcr and .servant lived wilhont llieir rel.il.ivo 
di.Ht inclion.s. The condition of landlords with 
aiicli ieiiants may he easily imagined. 'J’iie 
possessor of an aneieut name and largo oslale | 
was iinalile in iiiaiiitaiu a suitahle stylo of i 
living, and most of Ins rental being yiaid in 
labour or in kind, wlial means lie passessed 
heyond liifi jileiitifnl but eoaivse alylu of house- 
hold- keeyiing W'ere ehiolly derived from his 
jjroliUi as a gr.'iin or ea.ttlo inerehant. The 
yiietnre of a landed yiroyierty in IfJfi given hy 
Sir Areliiliald tlrant of Alonyiimsk, notwith- 
standing tlio length of the quotation, is too 
valuahle to be omitted. Syieakiiig of Moiiy- 
lansk, whieli lie afterwards converted into a 
cultivated, prodiiel-ive estate and beautiful do- 
main, lie thus writes: — “At that time there 
was not one aero upon the whole e8l;a,to iii- 
clo.sed, noi' any timber iijani it but a few 
elm, sycamore, and aeh trees about a small 
Idteheu garden adioining to the house, and 
some .straggling troe.s at .some of the fimii- 
y.'irds, with a small copsuwood, not inehwed 
and dwarlish, and browseil by sheep and 
cattle. All tile farms were ill-disposed and 


mixed, different pei’sons having altoniate 
ridges; not one wheel-carriage on the e.state, 
nor indeed any one road that would allow it; 
and the r'out about difiOO yiei' annum when 
grain and services were converted into money. 
The house wasan old ciisl.le, with 1 latilomcuta and 
fii.x dill'eveut roofs of vardous heiglils and divee- 
tioiis, eovifusedly and ineonveiiieuily eomhiiied, 
and all rotten, with two wings more niodern of 
two stories only, the half of the windows of the 
liiglier rising above the roofs ; with granaries, 
atables, and Imnses for all cattle and t.ho vermin 
attending them close adjoining ; and, wil.h the 
lieath and muir reaching in angles or gushets 
to the gate, a,nd nmeh heat.li near. What land 
wiB in culture belonged to the farms, bj whiuh 
their cattle and dung wore alwiiys at llie door, 
Tho whole hind was raisud and nneven, and 
full of stones, many of Ihom very large, of a 
h.avd, iron qualify, and all the riilges crooked, 
in shape of ;in hi, and very high, ami full of 
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was the only sorfs tif their grain) was on the 
ground, T'hu farin-lumse.s, and even eorn- 
milJs, and nninso and sohool, were all poor, 
dirty huts, pulled in pieces for iiiannro, or wliich 
fell of themsoIveH almo,st each filtcrnato year,"* 
•In such a state of imperfoet a,gi'ieidtiu'e, 
wliei'e eiiongh was not raised for the subsisleiiee 
of the iiiliahitaiiLs, tho Kliglite.st inf errujiliun of 
tho harvest, or evou of the national eommercu, 
was tho inev'ilahle nom,siou of famiuo and dis- 
tress. (Siioli W'lis the roeoil njiou the eouiilry at 
' large, when the iiilernqiLion of Ihe fohaeoo 
tKido of (.llasgow in 1724, in conseqrienoo of 
the jealousy of the grea,t .Kuglisli towns, made 
money fall short and provision.s he diflieult to 
procure. The style of living .'nnoiig' the rural 
population of (lalloway, and the mamier in 
whiuh the depreasion allboted thorn, .'iro thus 
descril.'ed in a lel.tor wi'ilten by .lohn Mavn'el] 
of Munshes to W. M. tierries of Hpottes in 1 811. 
The following are tlie poivsoiial roculleetioiiH of 
the voiier:d)h) writer; — 

“The teuantsj in goiiend, lived very mea,iily, 
on kail, groats, milk, gniihhui grinded in qiiorna 
turned by the hand, ;i,nd the grain dried in a 
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j)ot; together with a crock ewe now and then 
about Martinmas. They were clothed very 
plainly, and their habitations were most uncom- 
fortable. Their general wear was of cloth, made 
■of waulked pkidiug, black and white wool 
mixed, very coarse, and the cloth rarely dyed, 
'J'liL-ir hose were made of wliite plaiding cloth, 
sewed together, with single-soled shoes, and a 
black or blue bonnet, none having hats but the 
lairds, ■who thought themselves very well dressed 
for going to church on Sunday with a black kelt- 
coat of their wife’s making. . . . The dis- 

tre.-sc.s and poverty felt in the country during 
the.se times . . . continued till about the 

year 1735. In 1725 potatoes were first intro- 
duced into the stewartry [of Kirkcudbright] by 
IVillia.m H.ylaud, from Ireland, who carried 
them oil horse.s’ backs to Edinburgh, where he 
■sold them by pounds and ounces. During 
tho.so times, when potatoes were not generally 
raised in the country, there was for the mo.st 
part agreat scarcity of food, bordering on famine; 
for in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright and county 
■of Dumfries there was not as much victual pro- 
duced us was necessary for supplying the inhab- 
itants ; and the chief part of what was required 
for that purpose was brought from the sand- 
beds of Esk in tumbling cars on the Wednes- 
days to Dumfries ; and when the waters wore 
high by reason of spates — there being no 
bi’idgea — so that these cars could not come with 
the meal, I have seen the tradesraeu’.s wives, in 
the streets of Dumfries, crying because there 
was none to be got. At that period there was 
■only one baker in Dumfries, and he made hawhee 
bap.s of coarse flour, chiefly bran, which he occa- 
aionally carried in creels to the fairs of Uit and 
Kirkpatrick. The produce of the country in 
general was gray corn, and you might have j 
travel led from Dum fries to Kirkcndbi’igli t, which 
is twenty-seven mile.s, without seeing any other 
grain, except in a gentleman’s croft, which, in 
■general, produced bear or bir/g for one-third 
part, another third in white oats, and the re- 
maining third in gray oats. At that period 
there was no wheat raised in the countiy : what 
was used was brought from Teviot; and it 'was 
believed that the soil would not produce wheat. 

. . . Cattle were very low. I remember 

I'lGiiig present at the Bridge-end of Dumfries in 
173(1, when Anthony M‘Kie, of Nctherlaw, sold 
five score of five-year-old Galloway cattle in 
good condition to an Euglishman at .£2, 12s. C<f. 
each ; and old llobert Halliday, who w.as tenant 
of a great part of the Preston estate, told me 
that he reckoned he could gi-aze Ms cattle on 
his farms for 2s, a head — ^that is to say, Ms 

rent corresponded to that aum.”i 
1 Murray's Literary History of Salloway, appendix, p. SS7. 


The first attempts for the agricultural iui- 
provemont of Scotland were in planting, which 
commenced a,s early a,s the Dnioii, .and they 
were made by the great landed proprietors more 
for the purposes of ornament or shelter than 
from the hope of future jirotit. The ground 
lying round the ancestral mansion, or t-hoso un- 
sightly jiatches which wor-e judged unlit for 
any other cultivation, were in the lir.st mstMice 
the localities selected for the experiment, and 
the eai’liest of those early planters of trees was 
Thomas, sixth Eai’l of Haddington. .Ho selected 
for the i)urpo,sfi a tract of about tln-ee hundred 
acres surrounding his iminsionof Tynniiighame, 
and lying on the coast of the Pirth of .Forth be- 
tween North Berwick and Dmibai', where it 
was supposed tlnit from the cU’ects of the sea 
air no trees would grow. Tlie trial seems to have 
been made rather for the exercise of his lord- 
ship’s superihious energies, and the gratifica- 
tion of his lady’s tastes for planting, than from 
any hope of success; but, to the wonder of the 
public and himself, the attempt throve so well 
that the beautiful plantation called Binning 
Wood was the result. The earl now became a 
cultivator and improver of the soil in good ear- 
nest, and not satisfied with the imperfect agri- 
culturists of his own country, he introduced some 
farmers from Di el h le 1 r is istmic- 
tions lie planted and sowed so effectually that 
the Tyuninghame wmods, which now consist of 
many hundred acres of the finest tiinher, rose 
into existence, while at the same time the prac- 
tice of sowing clover and other grass seeds was 
first introduced into the country. Another 
planter and improver of the soil was Sir Ai'clii- 
bakl Gmiit, who in 1716 begau to inclose and 
idant upon the nnpromising estate of Mony- 
mnsk. Tlio effect of his exertions was the con- 
version of waste soil into fine woods, in which 
are some of the largest trees to be found in that 
part of Scotland. These and other similar ex- 
amples acted upon the landholders, 'U’ho began 
to bestir themselves. The districts, hitherto so 
desolate iji their nakedne.s.s, slowly resumed 
their primitive clothing, although for a time it 
was only a few strips of foliage ; and that 
change was commenced under wliieh Scotland 
bids fair at last to become a tree-producing .and 
well-wooded country. 

But it was not merely in the cultivatioir of 
ti’ees th.at Scottish agriculture was indebted to 
the superior skill of England. Lady Henrietta 
Mordauut, daughter of the chiv.ilroua Earl of 
Peterborough, having married the eldest sou of 
the Duke of Gordon, came to reside in Scotland 
in 1706. Struck with the mijn’oduct.iveiiesB of 
her father-in-law’s estate.s, and the imperfect 
agriculture of his tenauti-y, she addres,ged her- 
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!5e]f to the task of improvinft tliem — an attempt 
more diliicult; than tliat uiidertalteii hy her sire 
when Im attompted to iix the Archduke Clnirles 
of A ustria upon the Spanish throne, A woman, 
and above all an hlnf.;)isliwmuan, was not a likely 
person to inthienco the liard-headod Scottisli 
peasaiitry, find allure them from the time-hon- 
omud nsaoes of tlieir fathers into the new- 
fannied iivactiees of the vSouthvoiis. Wiacdi'- Vje- 
ginning the oourae of instruction by example 
rather than iniicopt, she brought down English 
ploughs and plouglimcn to tlie Duke of Gordon’s 
estates, find tluiso men introduced the ja'actice of 
fidlowiiig,ay>rocoss lutlierto unknown iuScottieh 
farming. In this way she gradually introduced i 
tlio improvcinents of the soutli into her father- j 
in-law’s territories, inrlinling the jiroper mode j 
of making luiy, the planting of muirs and the i 
laying out of gardens. During the iirst twenty I 
yefim of lior resideiieo in Scotland three Scottish I 
proprietors, influoneed hy her coun.scl.s, com- 
menced the imjn’ovement of tlicir estates inc;ir- 
iiest by (h'fiining, planting, .ami improved modus 
of culUu’o, lunong which was the sowing of 
Erenoli gi'fihse.s, 'I'hc work was now eomniencod, 
the ehfingu ustalilisluid, and it. was soon loniid 
that the Riiots, lioth laiidholilors and farmers, 
were not too yirond to adopt those |iracticcH that 
redounded so greatly t>o their profit find comfort. 
The aseendcucy of tliis new syurit, and the 
bonolits that miglit accrue from it, were lioyie- 
fully shown in an ussoeiation whiith was soon 
formed, enlitlud a "Society for Improving in 
the Knowledge of Agrioultnre,’’ and consisting 
of three hundred of the yiriticiyial landholders of 
S(30tland, 'riieir meetings were to he held lyiiar- 
terly in Edinlmrglij the niemhers, who wci’u 
eiillcd Jmpi'ovm, disenKseil snch snhjee1.M as the 
fallowing of groiuid, tlie method of ywyiaring 
ground for gi'aaa-scuds, the winning and clean- 
ing of tlax, and the yiroeossi's of bleaching linen 
cloth; and to .show that they were in oarne.st 
one of tlie memhers, a young gentleman of Gal- 
loway, took a lease of the farm of Oliftou Hall, 
near Kdiidnirgh, for the ynirywse of testing the 
imyirovomi'iit.s in husbandry. Aiiotlier member, 
'riionias Hope of Rankoilonr, who was also 
ynesidenl of the society for several years, and 
who had made agricultural tours in England, 
Franca, and .Holland, tixik in 1722 a long lease 
of a marshy piece of ground to the south of 
Edinburgh, now called the Al.oadows, which he 
drained and converted into a noble jiark with 
shady walks lor the reei-cafcion of the citizens, 
A. third nusvnber, the Karl of Sbiir, was the tivsb 
to raise turnips in the open fields, one of the i 
most important improvements of store- bus- | 
bandry. It is from such realized facts as tlic.se, 
rather than the proceedings of their stated 


I meetings, that we learn the justin'.''S of tlieii- 
j claim to the title of improvers.’ 

The changes introduced into Scottish agricul- 
I ture occasioned the imyirovoiuciit of the old im- 
yilemcnls of hushaiidry and tlie inli’dduetioii of 
new. And of those the most imyiortanl. was tint 
yilough which continued to he used in iSeolland 
until after the middle of the last eenlury. it 
was a strong heavy maehiiie, ahout (hii tee.ii feet 
in lengtli from the faithest end of the stills or 
handles to tlic extremity of the beam; and al- 
though from its size, .sh;ipe, and weiglit it was 
well suited to break up rough uneidlivated 
ground, esyiccially when iuconuiioded with stones, 
it was too much for tender .soils that rcipured 
a more gentle iiistriunent, besides being cnni- 
lirons of, management, and requiring great; 
lioi'se-yjower of draiiglit. A. lighter and more 
effective yiloii.gli was introduced into IJevsvick- 
shiro by Mr. James Small, a yilongb ami cart 
Wright, which coulil be dra,wn by two liorses 
and directed liy one tniiii. Tins was so decided 
an improvement tliat his yihmghs were not only 
adoyited geueviilly tlivoughnut Scotland, liiit 
used ill siweral yiaits of lOnglaml. If was a, stey> 
to the liglit iron ))longh, more easy still of 
management, ami requiring li'ss animal yiowcr, 
by whicli Small’s imiirovcniont was .gener- 
ally snyievsedcd in Scotland. Nc.\t in iiiiyiort- 
aiicc was the tUrusliing-machiue, liy whieh not 
only groat inaunal labour but mncli good eoni 
was saved. 'I'lic y)roce.s.s of thriisliing by that 
primitive instrument the, flail was often yier- 
fovmed in a slovenly manner, and the oeeasion 
of a great loss in grain. '.IVi effect greater regu- 
larity and ceouoiny in the process, the atteniyit 
was made to substitute a machine, to wliieh a 
inniihcrof Hails wore attached, and sot in motion 
by a water- wheel ; but in conRcquenee of the velo- 
city required for the puryioso the, flails were soon 
hroke.n and the yjlaii set aside. Gtlier attemjits 
ujiou a .similar ywinciple followeil, but they were 
all more or le.ss unsatisfaetory. At length the 
liroblem was solved by Mr. Andrew Meildo, civil 
engineer at Haddiiigten. After perceiving the- 
fate of former thrasliiiig-inachines, wlierc tlie 
power and vidocity required 1o work tliem was 
more than they could endure — the sculeher,s or 
thrasliers being required la move with a, velo- 
city of two thousand live huiidied feet in a 
niimitc in order to thrash corn in a perfect man- 
ner and in tolerable quantity -reHolved to at- 
tempt it Viy meaits of a cylinder or drum, iqiou 
the circumference of whieii scut.eluus should lie 
fixed in such a manner as to endure the iieees- 
sary motion. Ho coitslrueled a tlirashing-ma- 
chiiieupou tins iirinciple, and it was found so 
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effectual that several imitations were produced, 
all tending to simplify the labour and increase 
the quantity of work performed. By the addi- 
tion of shakers and fanners to the machine, all 
driven by the .same power, the different opera- 
tions 'of thrashing, shaking, and winnowing 
could at last be all performed at once, and the 
corn-sheaf converted into gi'ain I'eady for the 
market. The flail is now used only upon those 
very .small crofts where the amount of produce 
would not justify the expense of a thrashing- 
machine. 

Another improvement was that which took 
place in the proecjsa of winnowing. ITormerly 
the grain was separated from the chaff by drop- 
ping it from a sieve or basket between the trvo 
open doons of a barn ; the grain, in this case 
dropped upon the barn floor, while the chaff and 
light refuse was blown away. But Winnowing 
depended so much upon the wind, that when 
grain was wanted eitlier for .seed ortlie market, a 
dead calm Would somistinioa bring the farmer to 
a .stand-, still. It was also at the best a tedious 
process and an occasion of sloth and idleness. In 
this case the fanner or winnowing machine was 
invented, or at least introduced into the country 
by Ml'. James Moikio, father of the inventor of 
the 'thrashing-machine, who, having gone to Hol- 
land in 1710, to learn the art of making pot-bar- 
ley and erecting barley-mills, constructed at bis 
return the first fanner that had ever been seen 
in Scotland, It consisted of a wheel ivith four 
vanes of thin boards, which, being made to re- 
volve with great velocity within a hollow cylin- 
der, created such a strong wind, that the light 
grain and chaff were blown off, while the good 
grain, by its superior weight, fell through a 
narrow aperture. But fearful was the outcry 
raised by persons of extreme orthodoxy against 
those innocent fanners. It was a rejection of the 
natural wind which Providence had created ; it 
was a homage rendered to the prince of the 
power of the air; and many were the .sermons 
preached, and the testimonies lifted up against 
this “witched wind,” to which none but the 
children of the devil would have i-ecourse. The 
use of the fanner in Scotland was therefore only 
partial until after the middle of the last century, 
■wlien it came into general adoption and under- 
went several important improvements, among 
wliioh wa.s its combination with the thrashing- 
machine.^ 

While Scottkh agriculture had thus wakened 
into young life, and was bursting in all direc- 
tions through the barriers that had hitherto 
restrained it, one great obstacle to its growing 


1 Sir J. .Staclair's General. Report of the Affrienllural State 
ma Political Cimmatanees of SMlnnd, vol. i. 
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I improvement was in jairt removed by an act of 
' the legislature. In ICfifi the Scottish piu-Iia- 
I ment L,ad empowered the landholders to entail 
their estates with such provisions and restric- 
tions as they tliought proper ; and these entails 
were an effectual security to their landed pro- 
perty against purchasers, creditora, and all claim- 
ants whatever. In consequence of this act ma ny 
of the estates were so entailed, that no lease 
could be granted upon them beyond the lives 
of their possessors. Such a jealous and selfish 
privilege, and one so hostile to agricultural iin- 
provevneut, wsis soon found unsuitable to the 
advancing spii-it of the age, and in 1770 the law 
was so far altered as to remove the worst of 
these restrictions. The holders of estates thu.s 
entailed were entitled to give leases for fourteen 
years and one existing life—- for two existing 
lives and the life of the survivor — or for any 
number of years not exceeding thirty -one, the 
tenants of such lefises being obliged to improve 
the lands in the manner sjiecifiexi in this new act 
of parliament. Leasas might also he granted for 
ninety-nine yearn of Iots,uot exceeding five acres 
to one person, for the purpose of building villages 
consisting of at least two houses upon eneh acre 
of the value of at least illO each house. To 
I encourage every landliohler also to improve his 
I entailed e.stato by inclosing, planting, and drain- 
ing, and to build suitable farm-bonses and offices 
I for tile tenants, he Wiis empowered during hi.s 
1 lifetime to charge the estate with a debt amount- 
ing to three-fourths of the money so expended, 
hut which w-as not to exceed four years of free 
and net rent. Hie was also entitled to build a 
mnnsion-lionse for himself, and to tlirow three- 
fourths of the expense upon his successor, pro- 
vided the debt did not exceed two years rent of 
the estate. For the further improvement of his 
property he might exchange, nnderthe authority 
of the sheriff or stewai'd of the .shire, any de- 
tached parcels of land not exceeding thirty acres 
of arable, or an hundred acres of hill or pasture, 
for equivalent parcels lying more convenient for 
the improvement of liis e.state, these new jior- 
tions being subject to all the restrictions of the 
entail as much as the rest of the estate. Finally, 
all entails of estates in Scotland, made either 
before or after the year 1685, were m.ade equally 
liable to the raoditioations of this act.'-* 

After the passing of this law the improvement 
of Scottish agriculture proceeded at a rapid pace. 
As leases could now be obtained for twenty or 
thirty years, and as there was little of the land- 
lord’s interference in the cultivation and im- 
provement of the soil, the native energies of the 
peasantry, strengthened by their excellontsystinn 
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(if prii'ciiihirtl odntiitioii, hiicl full iuid fruu .scope 
for o.vm-tioii. Accorilingly the country hegaji to 
aHsimic a. now iiapcct, unci jieasiiiit life ;i ditl'eHiiit 
cliiu'.'icti'.r. 'file iigricultund iiiiplouKsiits, either 
liil.cly discovered or oreatlyiiujiro veil, were taken 
into “(incral use. Tlie country was opened ii[i 
hy ]U'iicticab!e roads, and wlieel-carriages oin- 
liloyeil ujion them for the convoya,nce of agTi- 
cnltural produce; farms were divided and in- i 
closed with hedges and ditches, and the .soil wa.s i 
unriclied hy caiefid manm-i.no, and c.speei;dly 
hy the application of dime, the advantages of 
which were per(;eiv(Ml, and which came into 
general use. This activii iiidnatry soon lie- 
livered hi.rge tracts of country from the stagnant, 
water tlui.t had settled niion them, and the agues 
of which they W(‘ro a fruitful source, and made 
way for that underground draining wJiich fol- 
lowed as n necessary advance, and soon was 
generally adojiled. Among tho now agricultural 
products which the.se imjirovemeids introdiieed 
were the Kwedisli turnip, which was now a. pi'o- 
fitidde Jield crop, a.nd potato-o(d,;t, which were i 
aeiiidentally discovered in I7MH. The U.igldand 
Hoeiety, in.stitnted in 1777, and the National 
j-loard of Agrienlturo in 17!):!, hy ealliiig (he 
aHentiou of landliohleni to lie- iniinoiemi'id, of 
their e. til tei.dill'nsed the Kmmledgeof nowand 
aurressrul agricnltm-id e.\’])eriinenls among i.heir 
lenantry, of which they were intelligent enmigh 
leavail Uieinselve.s. lint to (hi.s iidvalice in siudi 
full career there Was Ihrealened a sudden arrest 
hy the hreakiiig out of the French revolution, 
and Ihe s(o|(]).ago of the. foreign sup)ilies of grain 
by Na[)oteoa’H deerees in 17Mr>, and bis (,bnia,ts 
of an invasion of llritaiu two y(*ars afterwards 
oeeuHioned .a ])anie in the agricnltnral market I 
which was felt over the whole island. 'I'liat 
(errible famine called the “year of the dearth” 
was th(> conseipimiee,in wliieli the lu iee of wlu'at, 
which was .hO.s-. a (juarter, suddenly rose to iSl,-), 
(iof., and in tlu' following year to !)(iif. lint tlie 
increased necessity of eonverl.ing pasture into 
(ii-ahle, land, and the unlimited credit, exteiideil 
hy h.mking companies to agricidtural operations, 
hO ell'octaally counteracled the.su hostile deinon- 
.stralions, that the agricultnr!d prosperity ro.se 
beyond all forme.r preeedoiit. And o.spoeially 
was I his the c.-tsc in Scotia, ml, when*, before tlio 
war liad ended, tlie progress of a wliolo eentuvy 
seemed to have been realized. As one jn-oof 
of this we may slate that tliu rental of the 
lands in Scotland, which in 1795 auioimled to 
:i;ii,(l()l),()l)(), in Ifiiri had risen, to 
having thu.s been more than douhled in tho 
course of twenty yeai-s. 

iSince t;ha;l. {leriod the advance of Scotland in 
agriculture has been so groat, that it h.as out- 
stripped England, of which it was ovigina,l]y the 


pupil and imitator. 'I.^lie labours of it.s agricul- 
tural associations, appj-eciated hy au intelligent 
industrious peasantry, the ready adoption of 
every kind of improved manure to the soils best 
litted for their use, and the a|iplicatiou of chem- 
istry to the oeeiipatioiiM of Inmhandry. have 
completely changed llie asiieet of iSeotlaud in 
the cultivated districts ; and a iiopulation that 
lias iiicreased foiirfold since the Ifnioii possesses 
an abimdaiice of tlie iiecessaries and comforts 
of life unknown to their father.s. lint the more 
modern features of Scottish agrienlturo will 
he dealt with in a Kiihaeipient chapter. 

In passing to tho condition of the people 
during- the eighteenth century we begin with 
Ediuhurgh, still the chief rcpreseutativo of the 
national character, although it had lost its di.s-: 
tiiiction as a capital. Upon this time-hoiioiived 
city tho nnioii of tho Idiigdoms consummated 
what the union of the erowiis had commenced. 
'I.'o l.lie nobility and geiiti-y of Scotland Eondou 
was now the capital, and Edinlmrgh retained 
no other distiiietion over otlier eilioa of the 
eiii[iii-e than that which was derived fi-(.mi her 
politicaJ iulhienee, her wealth, and -other civic 
advantage.^, .lint even though tluis slioi-n, the 
diiiiiiiution was only teuipoi-ai-y. Although 
dejirivod of hur high-titled iiih.'ibita,utH, whose 
home was now tho caiiital of England, her 
native citizens were lieeomiug so rich and pros- 
pei'oiis that they were soon able to till uii the 
void. Tlie site itself of hucU a, eit;y couihiiiing 
so imniy advaulages, with tlie growing wealth 
that eoiild make it available, was so eun-piciinuH, 
that it was to ■.Edinburgh wiiat the 'l.’lmmes, is 
to lioiidon,of wliii-hthe English merehants had 
proudly .said to .hum's VI., “ llomove tho court 
where you plea-ie, hut leave to lu our river.” 
Ediiilmrgh had also the courts of law, which 
iiuule her 'the arliitor of the ]iriiu!i])al biiHiiiess 
of the kingdom, and hei- nnivcMity and aoliools, 
to which the olitti of the people of iScotlaiid 
repaired for education. In this vvay the city 
was ahle to susta,iii tiie (liBi-uption that de- 
prived her of the, bust jiart of the nobility, and 
finally to establish those claim, s to di,stiiictioii. 
which have proved more secure than those de- 
rived from inere political or mereaiitile ooiin 
sidevatioiis. H(;a,reely had a, single generation 
died out after thi.! Uniou was eil'ented tlian it 
was found tha,t Ediiilnirgli was weal tliier, hap- 
pier-, and more respected than ever. Eearcely 
had the folbiwing century eomnieiieed than the 
loss both of eoiii't aiul parliament was looked 
upon as a mere sentiinental grievance. 

After tho Union several English tourists 
ventured into Scotland, at iii.-.st cautiously, as 
those who enter au iinlciiown country; lait, on 
finding that the exploration could ho made with 
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impunity, they aucceederl in greater numbers, 
aud all agree in tlieir high enoomiums on the 
arcliiteutural gi’iiiideur of Edinburgh. Captain 
Burt, one of the earliest of tlie.se tourists, thus 
expresses himself in a letter to one of his cor- 
respondents : — “ When I lirst came into the 
High Street of that city I thought I had not 
seen anything of the kind more magniflceiit: 
tlie extrema height of the liousas, which are, 
for the most part, built witli stone, aud well 
sashed ; tlie breadth and length of the street, 
aud (it being dry weather) a cleanness made by 
the high winds, I was extremely pleased to find 
everything look so unlike the descriptions of 
tliat town which had been given me by some of 
my countrymen.” Nearly si.xty years later 
Captain Topham, in his letters wi'itten in 1774, 
thus de.scribe.s the city: —“The situation of 
Edinburgh is probably as e.xtraordimiry a one 
as can well be imagined for a metropolis. The 
imniense hills, on which a great part of it is 
built, tliougli they make tlie views uucomraouly 
magnificent, not only in many place.s render it 
imjiassable for carriages, but very fatiguing 
for walking. The iirincipal or gieat street runs 
along the ridge of a very liigh liill, which, tak- 
ing its rise from the palace of Holyrood House, 
ascends, and not very gradually, for the length 
of a mile aud a quarter, and after opening a 
spacions area terminates in the castle. On one 
side, far as the eye can reach, you view the aea, 
the pork of Leith, its harbour aud various 
vessels, the river of Fortli, the ininie.nsc hills 
around, some of wiiieh ascend above even the 
castle; and ou the other side you look over "a 
ricli aud cnltivatad country, terminated by tlie 
dark, abrupt, and barren hills of tlie Highlands.” 

Eeturuiiig to the street and its honse.s, 
Tophara thus continues; — “You have seen 
the fauiou.s street at Lisle, la ’.Rue Royale, 
leading to the port of Tournay, which is said 
to be the finest in Europe, but which I can 
assure you is not to be compared either in 
lengtli or breadth to the High Street at Edin- 
burgli. . , . Tile style of Imilditig liere is 

much like tlie French : the hoiise.s, however, in 
general, are higlier, as some rise to twelve, and 
■one ill particular to thirteen stories, in height. 
But to the front of the street nine or ten stoi-ie.s 
is the common run ; it is the back part of the 
edifice, which, by being built on the slope of a 
hill, .sinks to that amazing depth, so as to form 
the above number. . . . The common stair- 
case, which leads to the apartments of the dif- 
ferent inhabitants, must always bo dirty, aud is 
in general very dark aud narrow. . It bus this 
advantage, however, that, as they are all of 
•stone, they have little to apprehuiid from lire, 
which, in the opinion of .some, would more than 


compensate for every other disadvaiilage. In 
general, however, the highe.st and lowest tene- 
ments are po.ssessed by the artificer.s, wliile the 
gentry and better sort of peojilc dwell in fifth 
and .sixtii .stories.” This curioiw anaiigenient 
in the .scale of gentility appeared so .strange 
to our iieighhouivs of .Fnglanil that several droll 
tales were founded upon tlie oircuuistauco. (.)f 
these the following is related by Topliani : — A. 
Scottish gentleman, several years before tlrrt 
period, having visited London for the first time, 
selected what bethought tire iiuist resiiectable 
part of the whole house as his lodging, for 
which he had also to jray the lowest price. ITis 
friends, who called upon him, endeavoured, Imt 
in vain, to veproseut to liim the blunder he had 
committed in eboosiug liis lodging so near the 
attics, whicli none lint common people would 
have occupied. Tlie Scot indignantly replied 
that “ho kenned very weal wdiat gentility was; 
and when he had lived all his life in a sixth 
story he was not come to London to live ujion 
thd'jjrund 

The pecidiarity of ai’cliitecture wliicli ICdiu- 
I biirgli exhibited from tlie palace up to the 
' castle was determiiied by the political coiidi- 
i tiou of tlie several oecuptints. When Holyrood 
was the scat of royalty tlie liohility and those 
who frequented tho court had their domicile.s 
ill tlie ( laiioiigatc, whore they and their numennis 
retainers could make good their stately iiiiuisioua 
either agaiust feudal enemies or marauding in- 
vaders. Of a house of this kind in such a lo- 
cality we have an admirable sketch in Scott’s 
tale of The AIMt. Rut higlier up on tho same 
line the case was altered ; and on passing the 
m;n'ket-cros.shonse.shccaniemoreelosely huddled 
togetlier, as being the houses of those who de- 
pended on the protection of the castle. The 
.same feeling iiidiiood tlieni, as tlie pojaihitiori 
increased, to ])ilo story upon story, instead of 
building separate liouses ; and these additions, 
improved in theii- stylo of comfort, became 
fitting residences for persons of higher degree 
than tlioso wlio tenanted the original basiiinent, 
In tlii.s manner a tenement, or, as it was popu- 
larly called, a /and, might he said to resemble a 
pot of portei', wliei’e the top was occupied by tlie 
froth and the bottom liy the sediment of tlia 
population, while the best of tho draiiglit was 
hetwoeii them. Thus for years Edinliurgh, 
while growing larger, continued to occupy the 
same extent of ground, and the iuercaae, instead 
of lieing lateral, was upwards, until the houses 
had acquired a portentous altitude, with one or 
more families occupying a single Hat or story. 
And such continued to be tho style of living in 
Edinburgh until near tho close of the eighteen th 
century. Ooiitinning his ile,seription, 7.'o)diam. 
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says “ From the left of the High Street you 
liii.sH down by a number of di/ferent alleys, or, 
as tliey call them Iiere, wyiida and closes, to the 
din'ui imt ])avts of the Old Town. 'J'hoy are, 
many <jf tliem, .so very steu|), l.hat it requires 
gl oat atteiitioii to the feet to prevent falling; 
lad; so well ae.customed are the Scotch to 
tliat position of boily required in deseendiug 
these deeUvif.ies that I have seen a Scotch 
girl run ilown tiusni with great swiftness in 
pattens.” 

When the imiioveri.shed nobility and gentry 
of Scotland after the Union were thus eompclled 
to occupy dwellings conuspondeiit to thoir for- 
tune, they wore ohligeil to tolerate the strange 
neighboiirhoocl that lived above ami beneal.h 
them in 1he same tenenieut; and tlic eoniinon i 
stair 01' tnrrqiike, which all its families used, 
was a leveller of distiuetiems almost as re- i 
morselcHs as death itself. .Hero the jieer met 
wilh the shopkeo|ier, the judge juslled tlie jietty 
retainer of tlio law, and the lielaeed fardiiigide 
of the rasliioiialile hello lirushed (he, skirts of 
the immble eity dame as tiny nsniiided or de- 
scended by this common .sjiiral pejiper-eastor to 
or from their respcrtiie Hals. In this way 2)<‘r- 
somi distinguished in the national history, and 
to whom visitors from Kiighuid or abroad had 
proeui'cd the iiononr of an introdnel.ion, wore 
often to bo found in strange and nniiroiuising 
loealitie.s. lint when the inquirer had made his 
way througli IheBu heterogeneous obstacles, ami 
reached 1lie haven of his wiHhe.s, he found .such 
a style of eoml'ort and elegance within as vceon- 
eiled him to the jilebeian eliavacter of Die aji- 
2)i'oach; a,ud however vulgar Ihe iidiahitanls of 
the same stair might he, they were ell'eetuidly 
n\xluded from too eloac; a neighhourlmod by 
liartitiuns, not of lath ami jil.-isler, hut of .s<ilid 
alone. As a speeinieii of one of these hoiise.s, 
eonstiUiting only a slice of the whole bnilding, 
the following may snfllee. The luilf of a fourth 
Hid, once the inaiisioii of a weidthy liindod jn'o- 
indetov, but now degr.aded to eonimon uses, is 
deserihed in its origimd' title-deeds as “ano 
huge fore-ehiimher, with a study, upon the south 
side of the turnpike off the riglit hand <it the 
entry, with ii. transu fitassage) leading to the 
rest of the house, and a kitchen on the west .side 
of tlie siiid transu, with a Ininging gjilleiy on (Jio 
west side thereof, divided into two rooms and !i 
batik liall within; and upon the north side of 
the said ehamber, with a summer diniug-room 
on the west aide of the Siinic, a eh.'imber of dai.s 
witliiu the said bsick hall, and a study on the 
east aide tliereof, ,‘ind loft iibove the .said cham- 
ber of (hiis and back hall aforesaid.” According 
to the reckoning of the time, it w;ia a dwelling 
lit for a tmui of rank and fashion, althongli in 


modern estimation it is nothing more than a 
little shabby house of closets and eupboard.s. 

Ill the street directoi'ies of Edinburgh, jiub- 
lished by Peter Wiliiamaoii, by whom a penny 
post was introduced into the city, and from in- 
ventories on the ajilo and transference of pro- 
jierty, we fiml that this crowded style of living 
and heterogeneous juinlde of rank prevailed till 
the close of the Imst ceutvuy. Tliese directories 
give us the names of nolilo families crowded to- 
ge.tlier in a single close in such luimbe.vii as wouhl 
have sufficed to occupy a whole square of Del- 
gravia. They gave us also instances of titled resi- 
dents ill the middle of the building, with shop- 
keepers at the bottom, and a tailor, a dressmaker, 
or .sick-uurse at the toji. Of the high oocujiants 
that might bo contained in a single land or tene- 
ment, one instance may 1:kj mentioned in a build- 
ing of six stories situated in the Ijawiimarket. 
The ground ffoor diviiled into two wove the 
dwellings of a l.iaker and a gioeei'. On tlie first 
door above tlirn'c resiiled (ieiu'ral laickhiirt of 
Oaruwuth, and on tiie soeoiid the widow of a 
goiil.lmnari of property. On tlie third door lived 
Sir Hay Oamiihell, lord advoeiite, and after- 
wards lord jiivsident of the Oourt of Session; 
on Ihe fourth Mi‘. liell, a writer (o the signet; 
and on the llfth Wr, linmo of Ninewells, the 
representative of an ancient Scol.tisli family. 
The sixth ami niipermost story, eomiiosing the 
attics, which generally fell to tlie lot of iier.sons 
of the lowest rank, was reserved as additional 
rooms for tlie scrvanls of (leneral boekharl, 
who lived in a superior style. 

As familiarity is sa,iil to breed coutenqit, sucli 
a stylo of tenantry, where high and low, rich 
and poor, worn brought into such elo.so eontacl, 
woldd, in oedinavy eireiimstaiices, have hind 
either supercilious arroganeo or uiiduo fmuili- . 
ai'ily hetweoii those who inhabited ii single 
laud and were wont to meet ujioii (he common 
stair. Such, indeed, would have been the case 
in any eoimtiy but Seotland, where the feudal 
distinctions rvere still regarded with affection 
and revercuee. Altlioirgh the spirit of the old 
institutions had departed, the Scottish geiitle- 
nian could not forget how much his ancestors 
had owoid to the dovotediiuss of his retainers, 
while the eonunon jieojilo still continued thoir 
homage to gentle blood and atime-lionoiired jia- 
tronymic. There was, therefore, as strong a line 
of demarcation bei.ween thosa classe.s inhabiting 
the siuno street, the same close, and the same 
tenement us if the one class hud been segregated 
I in the west, and the other eonlined to the east 
end of the eity. Even the absence of a court 
seemed to make these diatiuctious of birth and 
rank more sarupulously cherished on either side. 
But when the substance had dciiarted, the in- 
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fltienoe of a mere remembrance could not be 
permanent, and the new doctrines of liberty and 
equality which produced the French revolution, 
tile increase of -wealth among the middle and 
lower orders, and the general progress of iutel- 
ligeuoe, gradually stripped the Scottish aristo- 
cracy of those exclusive privileges which hitherto 
had proved their best safeguard. When the 
eighteenth century had closed, they found that 
their family names were a spell no longer, and 
that the old feudal spirit of the people had been 
exclianged for the standard of mere intrinsic 
worth and “a man’s a man for a’ that.” As the 
■Old Town could thus no longer be a fit home 
to them, they gladly migrated to the New, 
juid indicated their superior gentility by better 
houses, a higher style of living, and more 
fashionable amusements. And thus the place 
they occupied knows them no more, and the 
dwellings they inhabited in the La-vvuraarket, 
the Cowgate, and the High Street have become 
the homes of the lowest grades of society. 

I'he height of the houses in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, if they made it the most stately and 
imposing, also caused it to be one of the dii’tiest 
of cities, and the raptures of the visitor who 
arrived in it at noon, were generally before mid- 
night changed into disgust. During the eigh- 
teenth century the practice -wivs still continued 
of throwing the filth of the higher flats from the 
windows, instead of carrying it down the com- 
mon stair, and thus the increasing height of the 
liouses only added to the amount of the abomi- 
nation. At ten (j’clock ar inght. when the town 
drum beat, and when it was 8uppo.sed that the 
streets would be cleared of the sober and indus- 
trious, the tattoo was the signal for a general dis- 
charge, and in tills case tlie windows were opened 
and the ve.ssols emptied, each serving-wench 
thinking it enough to scream out, “Gardeloo!” 
[Gare de I’eau] by way of warning to wdiatever 
passengers might still be loitering below. Why 
the warning should have been givenin old French 
we know not, unless it may be that the Scots had 
acquired this sanitary process fi’om their ancient 
allies; but its uselessness we can easily imagine, 
when the windows of every street became vocal 
at once, and the be-«'ildered stranger knew not 
where to fly. When Burt visited Edinburgh he 
used the precaution of having .a guide, who U’ent 
before him through the wynds, shouting Hand 
youf han’ ! and he adds, “The thro-wingup of a 
sash, or otherwise opening a window, made me 
tremble, while behind and before me, at some 
little distance, fell the terrible shower.” Every 
morning the streets were cleaned by scavengers, 
except on Suuday.s, when no work of any kind 
was permitted, and thus the Scottish Sabbath 
was stigmatized by strangers as the dirtiest day 


in the week. The magistrates, however, who 
continued their struggle for the purification of 
the city, had so far succeeded, that by the middle 
of the eighteenth century the practice of throw- 
ing out refuse from the windows of the prin- 
cipal streets had been discontinued; but it took 
shelter in the wynds and doses, where the heap 
accumulated sometimes for two or three days 
together without removal. Bat enough of a 
subject over which Dr. Johnson growled, and 
in which Dean Swift’s imagination revelled. 
It is enough to say that " gardeloo” is now only 
a word for mh’thful remembrance, and that 
Edinburgh is one of the cleanest as well as fairest 
of cities. 

The rise of the New Town was an inevitable 
consequence of the Union and the progress of 
improvement, and the only wonder is that this 
change should have been so long delayed. It 
had, however, been anticipated in the seven- 
teenth century, and provision was made for it 
by the Duke of Yor k (aftervvards James VII.) 
when he came to Edinburgh, iis royal coiumis- 
sioner of the Scottish parliament, in 1879. To 
ei-ect a new town, it Wiis iieces8a)y that the 
royalty of the city .sliould be extended, and a 
communication effected between tlie city and 
the opposite fields by bridging the North Loch; 
and, among other privileges conferred upon the 
town-council, Jivmes in the plenitude of his 
authority decreed, “That when they should have 
occasion to enlarge their city by purchasing 
ground without the town, or to build bridges 
or arches, for accompliahmg the same, not only 
are the proprietors of such lands obliged to part 
witli the same on reasonable terms, but these, 
when acquired, are to be erected iivto a regality 
iu favour of the citizens.” But tlie Revolution, 
the Union, the Porteous riot, and the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745, prevented this royal conces- 
sion from being carried into effect until nearly 
a century after it was conferred. The fii-st step 
was taken in 175;3, by laying the foundation of 
the Royal Exchange. The North Loch was 
drained in 1763, the first stone of the North 
Bridge laid on the aist of October ; and four 
years afterwards the plan of the New Town by 
Mr. .Tames Craig, .ircliitect, and nephew of the 
author of the Seasons, was submitted to the 
town-council and approved of. The wide streets, 
the large squares, and formal parallelograms of 
this new plan were contemplated with rapture 
by those who had felt the narrowness of their 
old city an absolute bondage, and they wore 
impatient for the ample space and comfortable 
dwellings, which they I’egarded as an escape 
from the wilderness into the land of promise. 
But, when the plan was carried into effect, tlie 
murmurs of opposition became louder and more 
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tliafiiiiiil,, .'Hid tho .“itioHers for old fa.shiona pve- 
t'i.in(!il tlu! [liutiireMtiuenesa of tlioir ancient city, 
with all i(,H faulta, to the formal regalarity of the 
new. .Mvea the North Briilge tlioy did not e.-ire 
to evows, ill eoii.S(mneiiee of the proviiiliiig high 
winds, mid the wild work it iiiiido ainoiig the 
eoeked liats and jieriwigii of tlie geiilJcnien, ;uid 
the volmniiiouM drajiery of the hidie.s. Notwith- 
staiidiiig tile tom|itino stateliness of the now 
houses and llie airiiiesa of their site, not only 
many of the common jieojile, hut also of the 
ari.sfocT.u'y prcforred the ooziness and homo 
cliaraeter of tlieir old flats to tlieso new-fangled 
sejui'ide hahi I atious, and it was not until the 
progress of (he New 'Town was eonsidorahly 
iidvivneed, that they sittfevcd themselves to be 
hei'ue hy die tide of tiusliion into tliese more 
(loinfoi'tabiu iiioderii luealities. Iliven in the 
earlier part of tlie present century many ariato- 
oratic families wore still to he found lingering 
in iilie Did Town, with t ieorge’s Hipiare and St. 
.Inhn’s Slri'i't as its most fasliionahle plaee.H of 

li’reni the time of the IJiiiou Kdiniiiirgli had 
so coinjiletely changed its eharaetei-, that from 
being die most, tnriiiileiil, il. had lasiome one of 
the most peaeeful of eitie.s. Tlie aristoei’fiey, 
wlhi jiad been l.lie leiulors of its great faetion- 
tiglds, were moslly ve.sident in London, and 
these ipieslieiis no longer o.-ciated wliicli had 
feruit'd tile eliief iirgmimnUi of quarrel, liloody 
a.s these, eommetion.s had often lieen, they wove 
upon siihjoeisof n.itiontil ev piiblie interest, :ind 
did net iiri.se from sorilid inotivesjiintl wlieli the.se 
^vere l.iid to rest the sword rusted in its ni'ali- 
havd, and (he ]iilce of the citizen was removed 
from Hie “ liuitli” to a quiet nook in the attie. 
Tims wliile the streets of London were dis- 
gTiicod by day with its gangs of roiihcr.s mid pick- 
potikels, iind liy iiiglit with it.s troops of Scourcr.s, 
Hwealcr.s, aiiil Molioeks, astraiigor might at any 
hour ])aee the .stvetdsiii! I'lilinhurgli wil.liout dan- 
ger or molestation. Ihil; that tiie. old .l:>er.scrkor 
sjiirit of it-; cilizeiia was only itsleep, not du:ul, 
Wiis eviiioeil hy .several terrible mauifostid.ions, 
and the conunotions at the passing of the Union 
weie soniulimes .sidllciciit to make the eumiuis- 
sinuevs pan.-'C, and fear that their atl.empt was 
preniatnre. A still more signal iiislaiico was 
given in the Porteous riot, when a mob tlnit 
might he iinmliored hy thousands rose its mm 
man, broke iqien the: jail, lianged the culprit, 
and then disappeiired .so etiectuidly, that all the 
attempts of, government iuid, oilers of rowiird 
could not detect a single iictor in the iloeih 

Til a city til at could ho so easily ruleil when 
immolesteil, hut was so irre,sistiblo when pro- 
voked, It town-council was little more than a 
unUity, or at best a mei'e symbol of regularity 


and order. Its meetings, therefore, had lost 
their former importance, and they ,seem to have 
been conducted witii the same edifying peiice- 
fulness and tranquillity that cliaraeterized the 
senate of WiiUer the Doubter, wliuii .New Aorlc 
was il Dutch colony. .But their helple.ssiiiffls in 
any great emergetiey was shown in tlie.ir attenqits 
to fortify and defend i'ldinlnii'gh on tlicadviiuee 
of the Y oiing Dhe valier to its gates. Tlie jirovoBt 
held his honorary ollice without fee or reward 
until 1711), when the common council granted 
to him and hi.s succos.sor,s the sum of ,£H00 yearly 
to defray the expenses of ollice. An equally 
wise proceeding charactorized the conuoil in 
1718. Hitherto a magistrate while in office had 
to wear a coat of black velvet, and was entitled 
to a grant of ten ponnd,s to cover the expense. 
It was now, however, found that such a fashion 
was unnsmd in other comitrios; and as for 
the niagistriiton tlieriLselves, they Tiail become 
ashamed of tlie distiiietioii of a. velvet eoat, 
which any other person might weai' wlieti he 
(ileased. It was theruforo declared l iy the coun- 
cil siiilieiont thid. (;lieynli(mh.l wear their former 
olliciid robes wliile on duty, iiiid that the eoat 
hi.iing diseardeil, the l;en ]iouiids sln.uild go t.o 
tlie disehargo of the city ileVits. 

As yet tlitu'o was no regular ]:iolicf) in I'kliu- 
Imrgh, tlie tlnliosof tliiit office being ilisidiarged 
by the town-guard; mid how nccessai'y nHtrong 
military force was found for tlu; pr(,;sorvatio,u of 
order in sueh a eily we Imve idreudy seen, .lltiii 
the time was fast approae.liiiig when nueli use.s of 
soldiers were ineonqiatihio wit.li the rights of free 
eitizi!n.sj and thi'ro.spi.!clahili1.y of l.he corps was 
hy no means enhanced hy having siieii men ti.s 
iVlaJor Weir tlie wi'zard and Ciqitaiii Ji’erteous 
for its eonniuinders. T’lio guard being' nsnnlly 
composed of Highland vcteviuis, men ef liery 
tenqier and acquiunted only with militiivy law, 
wore iipt to exercise tlieir ollice t;:io roughly 
in every trivial riot, iviid to strike not only 
witli the staves Tint tlie iron heads of tlieir 
Loeliaher-axes upon .small provocation. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that they were gnmirally 
nnpopuliu' with the eitizens and the snlijocts of 
pt'tuitical jokes with the mob, wlio availed them- 
selve,s of every public fostivid us an oeeusiou for 
venting tlieir dislike. And of such satiiriiidia 
none was so eouspimious as New; Year’is .Day, 
when the guard was doomed to the foil liruiit 
of the iiopiilar license. On the hst of .liimiary 
u great civic festival was nHiially held by the 
magi8trate.s in the towii-hall, on which im- 
]iortant ocea.sion the town-guard was ilrawii iqi 
in front of the building to protect the guests 
and . .signalize every toast witli a volley of mus- 
ketry. And there stood the poor fello'W'.s, amidst 
the jeere of the crowd ami showers of dead eats 
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or wovs-ii' misailes that wore thiwvu at thuiv ledge, also, of every peyaou,, whether lowiisnauror 
heads, nritil the end of the entertainmottfc was stemger, was of great heirefit totlie comiaunity 
their signal to retire. Bat as soon £Ui they were at large ; on this account they ware termed by 
dmwu olf, the niob followed, a colhsioji ensued, Knglish tonriats “ tlie tutelary guardians of tlie 
and wuiuids and broken heads on both sides city;” and it rvfis thought tliat owing to the 
wore the naiad tonuinalion of the hustling, shar]) inspoetion of tlieae cadies, and their know- 
iVl'ter this wonted Neiv Year’s ]:)ay regale of a. ledge of everyone and everyth iiig, there rvere 
tight with the giauil, from which the latter fewer rol)berie.s and les.s housebreaking tban in 
were lusually glad to escape to Iboir barracks, any other city iu Europed 

the mob laid the tiiild wholly to themselves. In mentioning the publiRamusements of Edin- 
when they spent the evening iu burning the burgh duriug the eighteenth century the first 
ofiigies of unpopular .state.smen and breaking place is due to the drama. Wo liave already 
the -windows of obnoxious citizens. And of all .seen what a struggle it had to endure in Scot- 
those w’ho were the subjects of such cremation land and how hopeless every attempt hail been 
by proxy none in Scotland was to be com- to establish it previous to the IJnion. After 
pai'eil to the notorious John Wilkes, wlio w'.'is that event an ed'oi-t was made to act play-s in 
hated more tlum the pope, the Pretender, and W15 at the Tenuis Court, near Holyrood Palace, 
a tldrd jierHonag-e umiamwd; and in every towij prohahly hy some obscure company of English 
and village of the kingdom every urchin was strollers; but the clergy took the alarm, and the 
alert with, “ Gie’s a bawbee to burn Wilkes!” presbytery of Edinburgh recouuueuded the use 
This maliguor of the Scots was the Guy Fawkes of “all pnuleiit aud proper metliods to discour- 
of Scollaiul, whose image it was an act of patri- age it,” in consocpicnce of which the Tennis 
otifim to revile aud consume. Coiut seems to have been closed almost as soon 

A clas,s iu EJinlrargh as important as the .as opened. A still more feeble attempt succeeded 
town-guard, and far more popular, were the iu 1719 by some amateur actors, who iierformed 
Cadies". These were a class of men wliose occupa- privately the Orphan and tho Cheats of tioapin, 
tiou was everywhere aud their home nowhere; but tliis also jiroved abortive, Tho most decided 
■who were employed all clay iu the ooll'ee-houscis of all ux]ierimeuls was mado iu 172(5, when Am 
or taverns or by private customei's; and who thony Aston, a performer of considerable ability, 
found their lodging at night upon the common biought witli him a troop of comedians from 
stairs or the streets, iu which I’espect they bore England, and established, a little theatre in one 
some resemblance to the lazzaroiii of Naples, of the clo.ses of tlie High Street, althoiigli the 
Their occupation chiefly consisted in going upon town-council, ciicnuraged by the clergy, pro- 
eiraiuls and carrying messages, so that if a liibited Aston from acting within the limits 
stranger needed a guide, a citizen a courier, or of its jurisdiction. But thi.s interdict was .sue- 
a lover a convenient go-between in canying n iieucled by the Gourt of Session, and the little 
billet-doux ou the sly, a cadie was eovtain of playhouse iu the Iligh Street dose was so aue- 
employmeut. Tlie corps was chielly composed cessful that there was soma talk of erecting a. 
of Highlanders, who brought their activity', regular theatre iu the city. This suceoss of tlio. 
love of exciting change, and de.xlerity in scout- drama allured other companies of ])erfovmors to 
ing into their new employment, and having no Scotland, wlio acted play.s in Glasgow, .Dundee, 
cliiof they transferred their allegiance to the Montrose, Aberdeen, aud wherever tiiey had 
public at largo, whom they were willing to the cliauco of collecting an audience. Almost 
serve so long as they were fed and sheltered, as fatal, as the maledictions of the clergy against 
The nature of their occupation required .lidelitj', the naturalization of the drama, were the mis- 
so that though so poor their honesty could seldom demeanoru's- of, the actors themselves, who evou 
be hupeaolied ; a secret message or even a sum iu demure Scotland were uua.ble to refrain from 
of lUDiiey could be safely iutru.sted to their cus- tlie usvad faults of strolling players. A,ston was 
tody I and as thoy knew every nook and iuhabi- accused by bis company of pocketing whole 
taut iu Edinburgh they could execute their com- sums, instead of accounting fairly with them, 
missions with dexterity and de.spa.tcli. Their aud sharing the proceeds, .and a suit at l;iw was 
chief jilacu of call, too, being tbe cros,s, where the consequence, w'liich tended to bring tlie jiro- 
tliey usually waited, aeadio could easily befouiid fossion into popular disrejnite. .But .still ivorse 
when needed. This curious fraternity, of whicb was tbe behaviour of a cou\pauy ciilled the 
it required some interest to become a member, “ ttiiols Company of Comediiius,” who suddenly 
liiul a ruler of its own, who was called the con- disappeared witliout psiying their flebts. 

stable of tbe cadies, aud who jamisbed all cases of __ — — — — - 

neglect or misdemeanour by lines of brandy, aud , j^etten; I'ophaui's Leum; SraoUott'B Uwniihny 

sometimes corporal chastisement. Their know- ciinlcer. 
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.Diiriuf' this Btrujrgle of the tlnima in Gdiii- 
liiiiKli its litwary clmriiijioii and ad- 

vocnte wan Allan Itaiiisay. This was not won- 
doifii), coiiaidui'ijiif the liheiul, cheerful, and 
show-loviug spirit of the poet, and how greatly 
his fiuno had been raised by liia eoincdy of The 
Gentle Ghepherd, the renown of which was dif- 
fused ov(ir the whole island. He had also a keoji 
eye to biisituisH, and from late successes he hoped 
that, tlie erection of a thoatro hi Edinburgh 
luight turn out a prolitable speculation. He 
accordingly erected a building for the purpose, 
and had it opened in November, 1730, by the 
JOdinburgh (.,'oinpauy of Comedians, who had 
been jierforroing in the Tailow’ Hall, in the 
Cowgate. Although it had been erected and 
titt,ed up at a great expense, and was reckoned 
as complete a theatre as any of its size in (;hc 
three kingdoms, the first seimon of its existence 
bad not closed wlicn it was interdicted for j 
being openo.d without the lord -chamberlain’s j 
license. .In vain did Itamsay jietition both in i 
jirose and verse that the interdict sluinld he 
removed, In vain did he even siipiilicatc that 
the bnilding slienld he allowed to he kejit open 
as a theatre until its debts were jiaid oil'. Ilia 
apjieals were uttered to deaf oav.s, and be was 
obliged to pocket the loss ii.s lie best might as 
the reward of hi.s Imld adventure.* 

Such was the preearioua eomlition of tins 
theatre in Scotland during llio niiddlo <if the 
last eentuvy. 'J'he conilict woidd have been a 
hepelt'MS one had the whole order of tlie elorgy 
been united to oi>pose it; but while tlie evan- 
gelical portion of the niinisters and their fol- 
lowers, who eiiinposed the bulk of the jieoplo, 
were against it, those who were of the opiiesite 
or Moderate party, and a consideridile portien 
of the aristocracy, were on its aide. While mat- 
ters were in this condiliuii all elasses alike were 
astonished with the fact that a Scottish inini.s- j 
ter liad actually written a jilay, and was ciidca- j 
vouring to bring it ni>on the «ta.gu. It will he ' 
seen that wo allude to the tragedy of JJout/las, 
and its author, John Home, the minister of 
Athelatanefiird. It was aeUially brought out 
in Heccnibcr, ITOO, in a theatre then situated 
in the I’lay-houso Close, Cauongato, the audi- | 
imce being cumposed of all the literati^ most 
of the lords of session, and a eoimideiuble | 
fiortion of the Moderate clergy. A war of 
pamphlets followed, which was only a prelude 
to clerical interposition, and the case wafl tried 
HHccessively before the jiresbytery, the synod, 
and the General Aasembly, while the culprits 
were not only the author himself, hut such 
of his brethren as had abetted the trespass 


I by witnessing the representation of the play. 
Where so much could be said upon both sides the 
controversy threatened to be interminable; but 
in the first instance it was abruptly broken short 
by Mr. Home’s voluntary resignation of liis 
' elerioal cliaige. I’he Irial itself, however, was a 
triuu'ijih not only to the jikiy but the cause of 
the drama in .Edinlmrgli. The proseeiition of 
Home was considered to be illiberal and uirjnst, 
and those ministers who of their own aeeonl 
would have avoided the theatre now ooeasion- 
ally ventured to attend it as if to vindicate tiieir 
own indepeiideneo and their superiority to po])u- 
lar prejudice. The reaction also exteiuled to 
the laity, so that the theatre became moi-e 
popular and more frequented than ever, A sin- 
gular proof of the growth of the clerical attach- 
ment to tlie.'itricals was afforded in 1784, when 
M-i'S. iSiddons iimdo her tlrat jmblic a):i]iearauce 
in Edinburgh. It was at the time when the 
General Assemlily was sitting, and that vener- 
able eoiirl. was obliged to lix all its important 
Imsine.ss for the alternalo days when she did 
not act, as o,ii Jier tiighls llie younger mem- 
bers took tlieir .stations at the tlieatre by 
three in llio afternoon.- Nor did tlie dramatic 
furor eonline itself to extraordinary oeeasitms, 
or the arrival of some particular star; private 
iilieatrii'iils eaiiie into vogue in colleges, acade- 
mies, and social parties; and even in eommou 
ncliools the tragedy of Iknit/Ltn was uwod as a 
•scliool-book, anil urchins taught to siiout, “My 
name is Norvjil.’’ I8|ieeulating upon thi.s change 
in favour of the drama, the I’heatre lloyal was 
built at the east corner of Princes Street and 
North Bridge in 17(i!t, and continued the cliief 
homo of the ilrama in Edinburgh till it was 
demolished in IStiO-til, to give jilaed to the now 
post-office. Thus much can be said in favour 
of thoatneal represonla,lious in Edinburgh; no 
]iroduution that was ffagra.ntly immoral or irre- 
liglouB was brought ujioii tlie stage, and even 
those whie-h were tolerated in Loiulon would have 
found no favour in tlie theatre of Edinborgh : 
and in eonsequenoe of its intelligent and decor- 
ous auditory the Edinburgh stage was reckoned 
by English actors the highest test of their pro- 
fessional excellence; so that he who could ob- 
Uiin its favourable verdict ivas certain of iJinm- 
larity on tlio lioards of .bondon. 

Next to the theatre the prineiiial iimuseniout 
were the balls, which, during the present ]ieriod, 
were opened upon a public sealo instead of being 
eouftned to private parties. Tlie eoniinunee- 
ment w'lia made in 17:10 by what was tornied 
“ the Assembly,” whieh wa.s a weekly meeting 
of the young of both sexes for the amusement 
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of danoiiig, and it . was held at first in a lai'ge 
hall in the Old Assembly Close on the south side 
of tlie High Street. Afterw-wls it was removed 
to rooms in Bell’s Wynd, where the “Assem- 
bly coritiiiued to be held till the erection of 
the hall in George Street. Such an origin 
was sufliciently hunihle and obscure, but still 
enough to occasion alarm, as most of its early 
patroiKS were Tories and Episoopalia,u 8 . They 
endeavoured, however, to divest these weekly 
inaetiiigs of anything like a political or prosely- 
tizing character, by representing that they were 
wholly for social purposes, and that the profits 
were to be handed over for the support of the 
poor. Great care was also taken to ensure good 
behaviour among the assembletl, who were ad- 
mitted by tickets at half a crown each, while 
the dancing, which commenced at four o’clock in i 
the afternoon, was closed at eleven. But not- 
withstanding these precautions the “Assembly” 
wa.s denounced by the clergy and opposed by 
the more strict Pi'eshyteriams, who still enter- 
tained John Knox’s views u] 1011 “fiddling and 
flinging,” and it was represented that this prac- 
tice of dancing would produce effeminacy, and 
these meetings load from tlje ball-i-oom to the 
tavern,^ The opposition, however, was in vain. 
Those who had been prepared by the training 
of private schools were eager to make a public 
display of their profioienoy, and the balls of 
these soliools were a fit preparative for those of 
the Assembly Booms. Dancing had become a ne- 
cessary part of a polite education; in few cities 
were there so many daucing-aohools in the latter 
part of the century sis in Edinburgh, and the 
dancing-masters, notwithstanding their moder- 
, tite terms, made oomfortable foi’tunes. Biitsigility 
and vigour rsither tlmn gracefulness were culti- 
rated in Scottish dsincing; and altliough the 
pupils were tsiught to walk through the stsitely 
minuet, it was with reluctance and con.straint, 
while country-chuioes, hornpipes, jigs, reeks, and 
strathspeys were in greater request. So po- 
pular had the balls of the Assembly become I 
that in lyys they had become an important 
institution, and one of the chief attractions of 
strangers, who had now begun to visit the city. 
Its affairs were managed by seven directors 
and as many directre.sses, one of whom su])erin- 
tended the dancing alternately and presided ns 
mistress of the ceremonies; and her empire in 
this respect was no sineonre, as in consequence 
of the smallness of the hall she was obliged to 
divide the company into sets and .assign to each 
its proper .shave in the festivity. It was natural I 
that such an office sliould finally become perma- 
nent in the hands of the most able, and according- 
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ly wliile Topham resided in Edinburgh the sola 
directress was Mrs. Murray, sister of Lorrl Mans- 
field, who discharged her important duties with 
Napoleonic energy, discrimination, and tact. On 
the queen’s birth-day an extraonlinaiy ball was 
given, a.t wliich this poimlar lady, representing 
her niaje-sty, was seated in her chair of state, 
and received the homage of the company. At 
this travestie of a royid levee at St. James’s 
the hall was so crowded that not one-half of 
tlie sets could dance. Tlie space indeed was .so 
insufficient for the growth of tliis po])u]ar in. 
slitutiou that a larpr liall was talked of; but 
until this was obtained private halls wei’e fre- 
quently given by clubs and associations or by 
.subscription. One of these was given by the 
matrons and married gentlemen of fashion in 
Edinburgh to the young ladies, who were to 
bring with them their male partners, and each 
brought an antiquated bean in his best dancing 
trim. In requital for this distinction the gen- 
tlemen gave balls in turn with a supper, ices, 
and every kmd of luxury, the close of which 
was after the custom of the period, but a cus- 
tom more honoured in the breach tlian the ob- 
servance. No sooner had the ladies retired than 
the. gentlemen addressed themselves to a trial 
of deep drinking in a private room, and bumpers 
were quaffed to the health of their fair partners 
as long as their names could find utterance; So 
imiiaticnt were these antiquated gallants for 
such a finale that after the dejiarture cf the ' 
ladies some of them retired for a few minutes 
to lay aside their dancing attire and assume a ' 
dress more convenient for the purposes of hard 
drinking.''* 

As yet the nearest approach to the masquerade 
in Scotland had been the inumminga and gui- 
sardings, which were now resigned to children; 
hut the natural love of imitation in which these 
amusements originated could not he so quickly 
set aside. Private m.'isquorades had therefore 
been held, in which an evening’s entertain- 
ment was enhanced by several members of the 
company personating foreign or traditional cha- 
racters, or acting a particulai- event, and these 
were found so agreeable, that it wiis re.solved to 
attempt them uj)on a public scale. The experi- 
mentwascommeueed by Mr. Digges, the manager 
of the Edinburgh theatre, by whom such an en- 
tertainment could be best conducted, and in 
the the.atre, which was fittest for the purpose; 
while success iu such a trial would advance 
the popularity of the drama, and ensure him 
success in the future. But notwithat,anding 
his efficient superintendence, public masquerades 
proved a failure in Edinburgh. They were of 
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too uiorcui'uil a cliaracteiv and too dependent 
upon livuliiioHs ::iTid iuvelitivenes.s, to wiit tlic 
alow ataid oliamcterof a Scotch pleasiiro-Beeking 
;wsc!nil)ly; and, lieaidts i.li(!.so jjatioiinl imped i- 
numta, they wevo'. indignantly denonncwl by the, 
Mdinlnirsh clergy, who saw in this imiovatiou 
tlio ab(jnuiia,tinnHof the.slago niuIl.ipUod a hun- 
dredfohl, iUid a.ll men and women alike rton- 
vevteil into players. l‘'indi\»g niter rcpea,Uid 
iiittompla (hat inaacpiorades were still less pat- 
ronined tlnni the drama, Digges resolved to 
anhstitnte iheitidottoin (heirHti;ad,;ismiecpially 
jn’ofitaTile and still nior(! ijinonontformof po]iu- 
lar a.nd fashiomdde aninKOtnont. The jiit oi the 
theatre was therefore) hoarded over; the side 
Vioxes wore converted into stalls for refresh- 
nietits iji wine and ices; the orchestra was tilled 


with musicians both vocal and instrumental;, 
and over tho boxes were, painted the heads, 
of the poets, or laiulscapes executed liy .Uiin- 
ciman, at that time tlie l-teynolds of Wcotland ;, 
while the lunuseme.nte of the evening, which 
consisted of iinrsic ami (hilii,'.iiijf, iii which na- 
tional dances jireilomhiateil, combined tin,) at- 
tractions of a ball wdth th(,)Ke <.if .a concert. In 
all this was no ground for Ihtdiug fault, more 
especially as the coiuluct of the c(im])auy was 
distinguished by .a more tluin wonted degi-eB of 
doeornm. “ You will wonder to hear nie sa}',” 
rvrites Tophain, “that notwithstanding there 
W'aa the greatest profusion of excellent wines, 
not one person attempted to stay after the de- 
p.arture of the ladieia, and not a single glas,s fell 
a victim to exe(«is.” 
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^vitU which they were sometimes accompanie.l-The Lyhewake-Porm of invitation to a funeval-Banquet 
■It ii country funeral— The festival, of HaUowe’en— A idm or hai-vest-home— A rookuig— laiial gaines- 
f!ock-flghtim>-— Barharoiis amusements not yet ahandoned-- Scottish hospitality— Its oxcosaes i\i eating ami 
arinkin”— Beggava in Scotland— Diiforent classes of hoggars— Gypsies— Bandy beggaw— Ecgnlar and 
orderly “monchoauts-Waut of oleanliness— Singular mode of washing clothes— The practice of walking 
•Imrofooteii— Scottish literature in the eighteenth oentuiy— Writci-s who used the Scottish dialect— Allan. 
Tlamsay-Bobert Forgusson-Bobert Burns-Skotch of his life and literary position-Muior writers of 
dialect poetry— Thomson and other writers of ordinary English verse— Prose wntoi-s : tlio novels of braollott 
anri Macl-onnie— Dfivifl Hume, eminent both as historian and philosopher— Dr. Koberfcson and other histoi-ians 
-Adam Smith and «« malt/,. 0/ iVfl(,o»a-Thomns Keid and the Scottish School of philosophy-Mou of 
science and leaniing— Artists— Mechanical and engineering science— Janies Watt and the improvemont ot 

the Rteam-engino— William Murdoch, the inventor of- gas-lighting. 


Tlia inuHical spirit by which Scotland hail 
been distinguished continued to be cultiyated 
(hiring the eighteenth century, and the beautiful 
old nmlodies derived a new charm by being 
tveddeci to songs commensurate- with their ex- 
cellence. It was in coaswiueiice of this improve- 
ment that our national songs found their way 
across the Tweed, and became popular among 
tlnj musical in London. A transition was also 
in progress, by wliicb the old musical instru- 
ments in w’hich our country had rejoiced were 
gradually disappearing before the new. This 
will be evident^ from an advertisement 
Edinhuryh Courant of 1707, iu which a musical 
iustrumeiit-uiaker. offei's to make or mend the 
following instruments;— The violin, hass-violin. 
tenor-violin, viol da gawba, lute-quiver, truiu- 
Iiet-marino, liarp, virginal, spinet, and harpsi- 
chord. Nearly half of these instruments, which 
were in use at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had disappeared by its close, while the 
gap was move than filled up by modern im- 
provements, or instruments of entirely new in- 
vention. 

I'll i,s zealous cultivation of music w.as naturally 
productive of public concerts, and these had 
already commenced in Edinburgh towards the 
close of the previous century. 'I'his was an at- 
tempt of a company, with a man na-ined ileck 
at their bead, who had “erected a concert of 
music” notwithstanding efforts to suppres 
unless a fee was paid for licensing it. Shortly 
after a concert upon a grand scale was given upon 
St, Cecilia’s Day, partly by amaUnirs wJio met 
weekly for the practice of vocal and instnimwital 
music, and partly liy professional nmsicians. This 
luived comp.any held Iheir meetings in a tavern 
in Rdinbiirgh, and their weekly rehearsals were 
attended by the genteel of both sexes, before 
plays or balls had been set up in the Scottish 
caiiital. The concert now hecamo an established 
]uiblic. amus(unont in Edinburgli, and not only 
English hut rtaliau musicians of high repute 
weiV ' einjourairod to visit the northern capital. 
In 17-28 a regular society was formed, consisting 
of. a governor and directors and ae,venty mein- 
bor.s, "who held their meetings in St. Alary’s 


Chapel. At length thesto concerts liecama so 
pojmlar that a hall, called St. Cecilia’s Uall, was 
built after the model ot the theatre Earuese at 
Parma, for the xuupose of holding them. The 
institution was placed uiidor a governor, de- 
jiuty- governor, treasurer, ami live diveetoia; 
and as it was sujiported hy subscription, each 
manager was allowed a cerbiiii uumbor of ticlcet.s 
to di.stribute among his friends, so that none 
but the better classes could obtain admission. 
'.Co supiily the deficiencies of amateur talent the 
best singem were also engaged to these com-erts 
from London and Italy, and to this it -was 
chiefly owing that Italian music became so 
greatly iu favour iu Edinburgh during the latter 
part of tUo eighteenth century. AVriting iu 1770, 
'i'opliam thus concludes his remarks on the musi- 
cal tendencies of the Scots of that period: “In- 
deed tho degree of attachment which is shown 
to nmsio in this country exceeds belief. It is 
not only the iiviucipal eutertaiument, but the 
coiislaiit topic of every conversation; and it is 
necessary not only to be a lover of it, but to be 
possesscil of a knowledge of llie .science, to make 
yourself agreeable to society. ... In religion 
a Scotsma,!! is grave ami abstracted; iu p(-ililics 
serious and deliberate; it is in the jKiwer of bar- 
mony alone to make him aii entlmsia.sl.”i 
Among these public amusements wliioh were 
so raiiidiy springing up after the Union, was an 
atlcmiit to imitate the attractions of the Vaux- 
hall, Banelagli, and Mavyleboue Gardens. Ac- 
cordingly a place was hired suitable for such a 
liurpose in Edinburgh, and as a name was of 
some inniortaiico the locality was dubhed with 
the title of " Comely Gardens.” The-so gardens 
were to be opened twice a w'Cek during the. 
summer months of .lune, July, and August, 
and tho price of a.dau.ssioii was to be one slii lliiig. 
Put the climate of Scotland is seldom littod at 
the best for evening recreation iu the open air; 
tho iilnco itself, notwithstanding its name, was 
anything than •Attractive; and it was s(. iioorly 
furnished and adorned as only to present a 
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ineliinclioly oonti'afst to tbe graudeur and glittoi' i 
of till! piiblie gardens of Loudon. “ (Jomely I 
Oardeus” was therefore slmiined by the fashion- i 
able us mean and vulgar, while it was not pat- i 
ronizud by the eomnion people, who were ae- 
eu.stoniiid toloolv upon l)oth.sidc.s of tluiir shilling 
before they parted, with it, especially whoa i 
nothing in the way of o;iting and drinking was 
to be got iu exeliaugo. The attempt proved, I 
therefore, such a f.aihire as to leave no memorial 
of its exiatenee except in the letters of 'J.'opluiiii. ] 
liia aeeount of a visit to the place is such as we | 
might expect: “ Having jiothing to do one even- 
ing, a.t tile end of last .suminer,” he writes, “ I | 
v'ciit there with an intention of seeing what 
was to be. seen. I -walked up and down the I 
garilens, bat nobody ap))eMred. .L then up- l 
pi'Oii.elied the orehestra, which was the ruins of i 
Jiti old iiigeon-house, with no otlier alteration | 
but thal of removing tl 1 1 1 i kin-, 

room for four or live nmsieians, who were play- 
ing a contpo'iilioii most mii.siral, most niulaii- j 
eboly, out of oni', of tbe windows. Tiny eon- I 
timieil tbia .some time; but limliiig there was 
no one to listen to t.liem, and Unit they wore : 
^wasting tlieir sweetness on tlie desei't a.ir,’tlny | 
gave over playing and retired for llu' evening.” 
'I'he same considerations of climate and eeonouiy 
liavu militati'd w'itii erpial ufl'eet aga.inst teii- | 
g.'U'dons, which, notwithsluuding the u.xamples 
of the South, liave never gained a footing in 
Scotland. 

It, has often been supposed tliat afl,er t.be i 
Union Scolhuid contentedly followed the guid- 
luiee of the richer and more eivilised eountry, 
especially where fasliioii or amns(>mont was in- 
V(ilved. Lilt instoiul of this, onr countryiiuiii 
showed that they hiid a national eliara<;l.ur as 
well as a -will of tlieir own, .and wi’re m'ither to 
be liid nor driven out of their way. (.!iuh-hou.ses 
and eeU’eu-houses, altliongli so numerous in Lon- 
don and so generally frequeiiteil, <Hd not suit 
the tastes of tlie citizens of lidinhiirgli, and for 
•this indillei’enee several causes iniglit he as- 
signed. 1 u Loudon, the scat of governmont ami 
aource of national iiiul political movements, such 
institutions wove absolute necessities, and no 
S(K)ner wais a slate measure pro])0.sed ihaii it was 
caught Hj) aud discussed iu every eollee-houHe 
and elub-room in the kingdom. Tliere was also 
tins additional eonviotioii that this political privi- 
lege was the birthright; of every Unglishmau, 
and that their opinions thus expressed would 
have weight imd influence upon the govornnieut. 
■Hut the Edinburgh citizens were so far re- 
moved from the scene of public action, that 
AvUen tidings of a state luaiUBnvro reached them 
it had already become an accomplished fact. 
The city had also no recognized politicjil iiillu- 


ence, so tliat its o])inimi thus expro.ssed would 
have gone for iiotliing. Nor wji.s l.he mi,idc of 
such discussious suited to the liory temperament 
of the peoiile of Edinburgh, wiio laiiglied to 
scorn tlie idea, of fixing (he destiny of mdions 
over !i cup of cotl'ee or the leaves of a. newspaper, 
who preferred a vimi voue ilohate on such miitturs 
either in crowds collected at the t.lro.ss, or wil.liiu 
tlie walls of tlieir favoiirif.e taverns, and over 
those stiiiiiilants that imparted eoiiliduiiee aud 
lliioiicy of a|)eoeh, and made the dnllesi, wax 
eloquent N or had those jiractiee.s most in vogue 
aiiioiig the English jieoplo at large a,uy favour 
iu the eyes of the commonalty of- Scotland. 
Those gliuliatorial lights of which Marylebone 
and .IrLockley-in-thc-Hole were, the training- 
schools, and from which kuights-eiTant went 
out to every iiiarket-towii in .Mnglaml with ehal- 
IcngiiS of universal delianeo, a]ipeai’ed (o the 
Scots as mere iisele.ss ami contouqillhle brava- 
does. Tluy were prompt enough to light wiieii 
tliere was a good cause of ((iianel, and (heir 
cmirage nene ceiibl iiiipeaeli ; hut they had no 
ilieliiiatioii for llie erected sbage, and Iwe fellows 
slasliiiig eaeh ol.Iier with swords merely for tlio 
applause of the crowd, or a joinl.stuek jiur.su to 
award the vielor. Accordingly (he visits of such 
elialleiigcrs to I'ldiiihurgli were very rare, ami 
their MUcecHs was not such as to encourage ilieir 
return. Thu same was the case when this fav- 
ourite I'liiglish amusement, of jirize-lighf ing willi 
dangerous wcajions was exohanged for the still 
iiieru poimlar amusement of boxing. All, hough 
lOiiglaiid was couvortod into a mition of bruihor.s, 
and all ranks boxed from the jieer to the jiea- 
sant, tlie Scots renuiiucd so uninfected by tlie 
example that they did not even learn how to 
deiihle Iheir lists. If tluy eeiild uol settle a 
debate with the forefingGi' of the right hand 
tajqiiiig upon the jialiu of the left, to eiiforee the 
weiglit of argument, they left their o[;i|)onout as 
hojioless, and not wortliy of refutation. The 
, I'liiglish praotiee of wagering was cijually ridi- 
culous to the Hcots. (Joiild trutli he discov'ered 
and right decided by a haphazard stake of gold 
I or silver I And wh.at a jirodigal waste uf money, 
let the question turn as it might 1 .Let it be. 
settled by argunient,and let the di.spiilant.s sliow 
by tlie weight and olevermiss of tlieir reasons 
which of them is the better man. 'I'lius, while 
the .English decided a diilieult jiroblem by tlio 
brief ordeal of a wager or boxing inateli, tlie 
Scot hailed such a dilemma as a call to manly 
intellectual eoutroversy, and showed his jirewcss 
by well-planted logical deinonatrations. 

Another public amusoiiient iu J'liiglaiid was 
that of horH(!-ra,cirig, wliieh. lieeame a, national 
passion, and by which the Englisli have reared 
such studs of liorses as might vie even witli tlie 
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Eoalvlani breed bo famed in the traditions of 
■ the Arabs. But althonjgh horse-races did take 
; place in Scotland, they wei’e neither popular'nor 

frequent, while the far superior glories of New- 
market, under whicli they paled, reduced Scot- 
{ tish jockeyism to a discount. Indeed the coun- 

j try, so rugged, and so divided hy hill and dale, 

was enough to account for this indifi'erence. 
These obstacles were especially prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, so that suitable 
ground could only he obtained for the purpose 
on the links of Leith or Musselburgh, where 
the steeds reqxiired strength and endurance 
rather than superior fleetuess. A Scottish 
horse-race, therefore, at the best, was an unin- 
tereatiug exhibition, more especially when we 
call to mind the inaptitude of the peojile for het- 
' ting. Let the ohancea be what they might, few 

either of the actors or spectators could be in- 
duced to wager sums of money upon the issue 
of a horse-race. 

Altliough there were neither club-houses nor 
coff'ee- houses in Edinburgh there were qi\es- 
tinns of public interest to discuss, and affairs of 
business to transact, so that place.s of common 
resort were necessary, especially in the limited 
house accommodation before the New Town 
had risen into existence. But there was no diffi- 
;i : oulty ill finding a general locality, and this w.ns 

the tavern. Tliere politicians assembled to dis- 
cuss the past or anticipate the future affaire of 
government; there literary personages met for 
the interchange of ideas in learning and science, 
and even clergymen to settle the weighty con- 
cerns of the churoli. Wlien the company was 
too large to be held in an ordinary parlour, 
When an entertainment had to be e.xteniporized 
too quickly for a private kitchen, or where deej) 
drinking or uproarious mirth were to be enjoyed 
without check or question, the tavern was the 
universal rendezvous. But this was not all; 
each man of any account had liis favourite 
tavern where he met his friends, clients, or cus- 
tomers, and where his daily business was trans- 
, acted. Sales, contracts, bargains, consultations 
with lawyers and physicians, were all discussed, 
settled, and ratified under the smoky rafters of 
an ale-house apartment, and over the best 
liquor which the house contained. 

Ill the sljetches of the last century illustrative 
of sncli a practice we begin with that given to 
us by Dr. Somerville, minister of Jedburgh. 
“ 111 Edinburgh,” he says, “ when clients applied 
for the advice and opinion of counsellors at the 
bar the parties always retired from the outer 
Parliament House to one of the adjacent coifee- 
liouses or dram-shops in the squiu-e, the choice 
of the particular 'morning beverage’ to he 
called for being determined by the learned gen- 
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tleniau consulted before the case, was opened to 
him. This, I Lake for gi-anted, was the cause of 
the number of small taverns in the environs of 
the Court of Session, even within the time of 
my remembrance. The tavei'ii-biil was the firsi, 
and the last article in the agent’s account of 
the expenses incurred in a legal process. ... 
After the conclusion of a law process a tavern 
supper was frequent, if uot comnion, and I have 
myself been both the treater and the treated on 
such occasions.” This strange mode of conduct- 
ing and terminating a case of litigation was as 
derogatory to the morals as to the dignity of 
legal probationers and tliose concerned with 
them, and Somerville thus contiuues: “ It must 
be added that, from the habits of con versa, t ion 
indulged in on the too frequent occa.sions of 
excess, a coarseness of thought and language was 
insensibly contracted, which was not only offen- 
sive to the ears of all persons of good taste and 
proper feeling, but made !i wider sejiaration in 
domestic intercourse between the sexe.s. If 
drunkenness, too, was uot the ouly cause, it was 
certainly one of the principal causes of the inoro 
frequent iwofanation of the name of God, and 
of the indecent senseless oaths which were 
mixed with conversation on the most frivolous 
subjects.” The.se meetings for law business 
will naturally .stigge.st the festivities of learned 
counsellors in the same places when the cares of 
the week had ended. On Saturday evening the 
lawyer thi'ow aside his professional car-es along 
with his wig iind gown, and betook himself to 
those amusements of “ High Jinks” and other 
such sports which Scott hsis so vividly portmyed 
in Gm/ Mminerintf. As it was with grave ermn- 
sellors in the law, and eloquent pleadera at the 
bar, so it was throughout every department of 
business; and when a bargain wtis to be tvains- 
acted tlie occasion was an apology for adjourn- 
ment to a tavern, where the matter wa-s ratified 
with a dram, or even the contents of a magnum. 

Bnt of all the entertainments which attracted 
the rank, fashion, and beauty of Edinburgh, none 
could compare with the pleasure parties that met 
in the oyster-cellars. These parties were held in 
winter during those montlis when 03',sters were 
at the he.st, usually in some of those flats honeatli 
the level of the pavement, which were entered 
by a dai'k or dimly-lighted stair, and where the 
stranger, instead of a temple of pleasure, would 
have thought to find nothing but a dungeon of 
penance or haunt of aasassiua.tion. And yet 
these cellars were the places of assigmation to 
which the elite of Edinburgh .society repaired 
for an evening entertainment. When the honr 
of meeting amved, which was somewhat late 
in the evening, the invited party, dre.saed ns for 
a baU, repaired to the rendezvous of troglodytic 
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ilivit.y, iiiul itfter descPiuhiiL' tlK3 siilitomiKCiiu 
lir, tomid f.lu'iriHolves in ji, liiiyu but low-ruofed 
iirtmuiit, wlicire tliuvo wus little furniture 
' oniaimiivt excej)!; the eliairs, the table, auil 
(i reiiast, wliioh coiisisteil of heji])« of oysters 
<1 pots of porter. After the party hail done 
stlee to an entertainment wliieh would now 
! thought suitable only for eads and draymen, 

(1 i'i>al etijoyimnd. of the evening' commenced, 
ittles and ^flassos took tlie i)la(!C!of oyster-HlicIls, 
id as no wine was sold in these liannts, a. lar^o 
iwl of lirandy jiuncli soon snpidieil the deli- 
iiiey. Conversation, which had liitlierto been 
thei- didl and formal, now began, to Idndle and 
1.V elotpient, while the oddity of tlie ))laee a,nd 
e incongruity of the scene inspired tlie wit of 
e company and iironioted the geiier.'d inirtli. 
ml the. Ihdies, too, howilid they deport them- 
ives in a scene that would now bo reckoned 
unladylike and su unfeminine 1 But here 
ey were true to their se.v ami rank. “The 
neral ease with which thi^y conducted them- 

Ivi'S, the fieeilomof Iheir manners, 

id their nnalVeeted goed-iiatnre, all conspired 
make ns forget that avc were regaling in a 
liar, a.nd was a, convincing jiniof that, let loeal 
stoniH i,i)ieral.« as tliey may, a truly peliUs wo- 
rn is everywhere the ,same.”t 
Couvorsatioii was succeeded by' dancing, in 
lich the national ivels iiredoniinateikand after 
me Imd been kepi np with great apiril, Hie 
aches and chairs airiveil, :inil ilie ladies weid 
v’ay. The genllcnieii indeed still reiiiaincd, 
it tlie ininripid eliarni of the evening was 
■ne, and Hie iilaeeof the ladies was poorly sull- 
ied iiy pipes anil politics, willi wliicli tile en- 
rtaiinnciit clo.seil. Snell, in llicir fairest as- 
!ct, were tlie oyster suppers of hldiiiluirgli at 

0 close of 177-1. Tlieir cost was tspial to tlioir i 
inplicity’, as tlie I’eekoiiiiig only' a:moiiutfid to 
lout tAVO sliilliiigs a licad. 

AVliili' sncli worn among tlie evening enter- 
innieiits of fasliionalile, life, tliosu of the distin- 
liHluid litera,ry elia, ranters witli wliieli Udin- 
il’gh now abounded were more simple and 
■imitive still. 

li'roin the foi’ogoing statements it will ho seen 
lilt suppers, not dinners, Avcrc tile cliief oiitor- 
imueiiLs of people of ranlc, and that until the 
cw '1,'own arose these were usually given, not 

1 the inconvenient private Imnsu.s witlilu which 
1 ranks were “cabin'd, erilili’d, conlineil,” Imt 
1 a tavern. Accordingly, when the literati 
ished to asseuiblo and have an evening of 
lore than ordinary sociality, a tavern was also 
leir place; and liuro they either canvassed 


some distuigiuahed w'lt from England or abroad 
The readiness, too, with wiiicli a, jjarty could bi 
assemlded, as avcII as the convenience of enter 
taiiiinent, recommended the jiracHee. .N 1 1 forma 
cards, so often oeeasioning delay or disapjioinfc 
inent, liad to he issued on siieii sudilcn oeeasioas 
It was enough to send a light-footed ciulio oi 
two with a A'ei'bid messa.gc l,o liring gucMls fi'on 
every' jiart of the town. In the reiiiemln'ancei 
of Biieh deliglitfiil meetings of his earlier dayi 
Dr. (la.rlyle revelled in his old age. “ ,A, lim 
time it was,” lie oliaei'ves, “when we coiilil col 
lect David Ilunui, Adam. Sniiili, Ada.m .Fer 
gusou. Lord hlliliank, and Drs.l’dairaud Jardini 
on an hour’s warning.’’^ 

AVhile sucli Avasthe fashiounot oidy of the rani 
but tlie talent of Edinburgh, it was natural tlia 
the young students of the univorsity should fol 
low their leading; a, ml they, too, had tlii'ir iiitel. 
leetual elulw or .'issocial ions, in wliiih their am 
bitioii fmiml a vent, Avhile tlieir faculties Averi 
sIiarpi.uK.Ml and ]irepared for fill, urn aei ion. Hue! 
Avas tlie “ Belles- Bettre.s fcloeiety,” IriMiueiitei. 
ehielly liy the. sous of gentlemen of Iiigh rani- 
who wei-e stmleiils of la.AV, and Avlio there laid tin 
foundation of tlieir future distinction. Desidis 
this there Avas tlio “'.L’hoologieal Socicly,” havin' 
for its nieinber.-i those young slaideiits wliosi 
views Avere dirc'cted to the cleric, 'il oHice, a.m 
Avhieh Avas not only a school of mental improve 
incut bill a iiiir.scry of biollieriy love and kiiu 
all'eetions. 'I'liis society' l..)r. Somerville outnnif 
at the e.loso of 1 7Mk and the friciKl.ships wliicl 
he formed with several memlieis, who al'ler 
wards became the most distinguished minisleri 
ill the chnreh, lasted during their live,--. Bn 
even tills tlieological association, coinbimHl foi 
sacred jnir[iosua, could not resist the genera 
e.Aample, and after their wi'ckly meetings in tin 
college they were wont, to iidjourn to tiivcnis 
like the resl, to unbend themselvi'.s Avith fiee 
aiid-casy eonversatioii after their devotional am 
lirofessiomil duties in the class-room. A nd tlieri 
they gave free play' to tlie How of sonl, and in 
dulged in those liarnilftss sallies of Avit or free 
doiii of discussion by which their views were eii 
larged, tlioir charity iui|iroved, >'uid their iutel 
lects trained for the work that awailed them 
lint to this also there av, as a rnonrnfnl eon nterjiar 
arising from the convivitil liabits of the ii.'ge am 
the place Avliere sneli im-clings wire lield; am 
afU'r describing the bciictit , lie had dciivei 
from such intereoni'se yoincrville is ol iligcil ti 
add: “But again, Avlion I relloci, on the. Vnuiefu 
habits by Avhicli some of the wortlii.cst of in.' 
earliest coiitemiioraries Inu'e. been eiitliralled 
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and which I have too mueh reason to think 
gei'iniiiatecl in the fascinating iiidulgenees I 
have described, and reflect by what a narrow 
escape my own health and character have been 
maintained, asci-ibable chiefly to the fortunate 
incidents of after retirement and domestic cou- 
inections. I recognize a substantial moral araend- 
ment in that sobriety and temperaiice now prac- 
ti.sed by persons of every age and rank, and am 
thankful tliat the rising g-eueration, in whom I 
am interested, are exempted from temptations 
whicli have soriiotimes blighted the fairest 
blossoms of genius and virtue."* 

To tlu.s we liave only to add that the imiveml 
fashion of tavei'iiing seems to have grown intoler- 
able before it was finally abandoned, and that the 
excess to whieh it had risen was the cause of its 
downfall. It was especially felt to he a griev- 
ance when its accounts knocked at the town- 
coAinci! door and had to be paid out of the 
public purse. Such wa.s the Civse when the plan 
of the New Town of Edinbnrgh was examined, 
discussed, and finally decided. The place for 
every such meeting was of course a tavern, and 
■as the busiiiea.s was of a nature to promote the 
hunger and excite the tliinst of those who took 
part in it a daily dinner was provided for those 
who attended, W e may guess with whti t elongated 
vi.sages tlie ‘nmgisti’aiie.s summed up-) the reckon- 
ing for those dinners, wliieh amounted to the 
I'eapjeotitble sum of d*50l)I 
Among tlie other public amusements of Edin- 
burgh gambling may be mentioneii; but, in con- 
sequence of the ban of the church, tbe poverty 
of our aristocracy, and the in-evaleut national- 
■cautiouauB.ss, the practice was neither so general 
nor BO ruinous aa in otlier countries. Still, how- 
ever, there were occasional instances in which 
vSoottiah enthusiasm prevailed over Scottish piav- 
simony, and not oidy large sums, but even whole 
fortunes were lost and won in card- playing. 
In.ataneea, also, there were in which the winner 
was not wholly belmlden to ehanee or skill for 
Ilia success. In 1704 a gentleman, pilaying at 
■oarda with dlio Duohe.ss of Qiieensberry, won 
from her three thousand piounds, chiefly, it is 
alleged, from seeing wliat hand she held, by two 
niivror.s which were opposite to each other. AVo 
are informed also in AYodrow’s Private Letters, 
that there was a smidl association of gamblers 
in Edinburgh in 1727, who temiited young 
gentlemen of rank and fortune into card-playing 
for the pnirpoae of cozening them. “One of 
them,” he writes, “ will lo.se fifty pounds in a 
rfight till the young .spark be eng.aged; — and 
then another oome-s and soon gains the whole; — 
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and, it may be, a third comes, and stands at die 
hack of the person they design to rifle, and by 
signs and words unknown to others, diseovers 
his game to tlie other; .so by one mctliod or other 
they are sure to win all at last.” Tlie.se, how- 
ever, were hut clumsy devices that could only 
hoodwink a very dull Scotsman, and the win- 
nings of this society, which were enough to 
startle Wodrow by tlioir enormity, were not 
more than illdOO a year. In the latter part of 
the eigliteenth century the game in highest 
estimation was Hazard, for wliicli w'o are told 
that there were clubs in Edinhurgli equal to 
White’s or Almack’s in Loudon- a, comparison, 
however, that is to be taken with .some exco] i- 
tioiis. At these Hazard tables a stranger played 
at great disadvantage, froni the scareily of ready 
money, which obliged the Scots to tran.sfer their 
debts to one auotlior, so that, if lie .should win, 
he was obliged to seek liia money among twenty 
ditfereiit creditors, with the chance of not getting 
it at all. Card-playing, whieh was deemed sininl 
by tlie strict, was thought by all to be especially 
so ill a clergyman, so tliat if he indulged in 
this ainiisenient it was with fear and troinbling, 
and under the strictest socrucy. On this .account 
Carlyle takes credit to himself for heiug the 
fin-^t minister who pilayod at cards in his house 
with unlocked doors, in consequence of whieli 
the outcry against card-playing clergymen was 
abated. 

While formal and jiuhlic dinners wore as yot 
so rare even in the metropolis itself the subject 
of Scottish cookery at this jjeriod may bo des- 
ji.'itched with a brief notice. It still retained 
more of a H’rencli than an English character, and 
even when the old iiatioiinl dishe-s were l.iegin- 
iiiiig to be abandoned by people of rank, in con- 
sequence of their intercourse with EugUuul, the 
0 1 o i Ihered to the cookery uf their fatlieis 
with a pertinacity that iiiigl it be ternieil patriotic. 
The principal distinctive dishes of this kind were 
still the liowtowdie, the haggi.s, cockileekie, 
and the singed sheep’s head; and no dinner was 
thought complete without barley-broth, witli 
I which the eiitevtaimiieiit coniuienced, ami which 
was so niiich in favour that it generally eoii- 
I stituted half the meal. A jirineipal di.sh was 
also a .solau-goo.se, which was in high esteem 
iiotwillistaiiding its fishy taste and its uilinohs. 

I Other di.shes, also, not so well known, iiiain- 
i tained their place in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, among which was kabbelow 
and friara-cliicken. The first of tliese consisted 
of codfish slightly salted, whicli was boiled with 
piar-sley and horse-radisli and eaten with egg- 
.sanco; the second was a chicken cut into small 
pieces, and boiled with pai'-sley, ciiinatnon, and 
eggs in rich heef-sou)). Some or all. of these 
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dishes constituted a dinner in the most fasliiou- 
uble tiiv(si'u in lOdinbtirgh and to an uristocratie | 
eomjiiiJiy, In cionsequence of the little variety 
of fruit and its imperfect enltivatioji. in Seothuid i 
doeei'ts were sti 11 iinfrequeiit. ;uid the chief article 
set n])on the table after dinner were young 
turnips, cidlud .All this at the beat was i 

lint a seauty bill of fare a.a conqtared with the i 
display on a diiiner-lable in the fashionable I 
niausions of .Ijondon, where this meal was bo- i 
conuiig a power in the state, and the chief I 
domeatie event of the day; Intt at a Scottish I 
dinner the abunda.neu of clioice claret was .sup- I 
posed to compen.sato for the poverty of the 
entertiiiiiiuent. This w;is indeed not only the I 
fashionable wine used iu,Edini)itrgliaud through- i 
out iSeotlai\d at large, l int also reckoned the most 
iuuoront and orthodox of all l)evera,gos. tn- | 
deed, according to (larlyle, it was not reiikoned 
sinful to drink <ilaret, in conseqnenee of which 
the clergy partook of it largely. Of this class 
was iU(' olhei’wise unimpeachable Dr. AVobster, 
the most ]iopul;tr tlivino of hi,s day, who was a 
tive-bottio man. 

Hut wluitlie)’ lasoplo drank oi’ ab.sta,ined a,t the 
iliimer or supper lalilc, there was mi squeammli- 
ness or abslinenre at mid-day, and all clas.ses 
look llu'ir “ t.wall-lio\tr.s” as regularly as the 
.Spaniard his siesla. As soon as twelve o’cloek 
had sounded there wa.s a general movement in 
every street, when lawyers and judges repaired 
to their tnvorii, imd sluqikeepers and workmeu ■ 
dived into their drinking-eellars, wliere eaeh i 
had his hahitual seal, and liis favourite mid-day I 
dram or draught. Tluu’e the higher ela.sses eould i 
indulge in their favourite elaret or still stronger i 
potations, and Ihu lower orders in brandy or | 
“twopenny,” a moderately weak ale that de- I 
rived its name from being sold at two|)ence a 
Scotdl pini, equal to two I'higlisb ipiarts; and 
from the general use of this twoiienny, which 
oe.cupied the same place in Scotland as hcei- in j 
England, arose the fury of the jicople at tiie 
inalMax, and the destructive riot w’hieli it occa- 
sioned in (llasgow. But after the middle of the j 
eighteenth century a, more formidable and pier- | 
nieioUH liquor eamo into general use; this was ' 
whi.sky, the drinking of which became, as pre- 
valent as that of gin in England, and was fol- | 
lowed by similar ellbcts. Its ontvaneo itito Edin- i 
burgh was Jdvc the rapid spreading of a con- 
flagration, so that, according to Arnot, while 
there were eight licensed stills in the, city, there i 
were four liuudrecl priv.ate stills that paid no 
ihdy to government.' It was well that tea, so 
lately a fashionable, was now becoming a com- 
nnm beverage, and that it checked an evil which 


ill coiiiso of time it may lie able eflectnially to 
counteract. But tlio nioraliats of tlio day were 
unable to read this lesson, so tluit while they 
comienmed the use of wliisky as ruiuouH to 
health and inora,ls, they (lenumiced tea-drinking 
as an unmanly [irae.licc, and tending to foster 
elieiuinaey. In tlie iiime of ..Mla-ti. Iv’amsay, 
“from tile gill to the drum,” was the estab- 
lished plirasu to iudicato the jteriod from mid- 
day till the hour of I'est, wlien the city dnnu 
was beat at ten o’clock at night. When this 
mid-day refection was over there, seems to 
have been a pause allowed for reaction Ijeforo 
business was resumed, and to this perliaps we 
may attribute the following pra,etice mentioned 
by Smollett: — ^“All the jieople of business, .'ind 
even the genteel company, may bo seen standing 
in crowds every day from ont‘ or two in fhe 
afteriiiion in the open street, at the place where 
formerly stood a market -eros-,.”-' 

Aldiough taverns wore so plentiful in Edin- 
burgh tlieru were uoimm, or at least sueli places 
of pul die ;ice(immod:itiou as wen' worlh> of the 
name. Hut for this aii o.xe.use may lie found in 
the few strangers who us yet visited Edinburgh, 
and tlio genevid hosfiitalily, which nmdo such 
residences for passing cuHtomei's uniieeeHsary. 
When 'roiiliain arrived in Edinburgh in l;7'l 
he found that, the best inn, wliie.h was .situated 
ill the I’leasaiice, was no better than a, common 
alehouse, of which the master ealled himself only 
a stable-keeper, whih' the servant in waiting 
was a girl without shoes and stockings, and with 
only a single liiisey-woolsi'y petticoat. He and 
his friend eonld get no sitt ing-room but an ajiart- 
ment where twenty drovers bad been regaling 
IhomselvcM with whisky iind potatoes, and only 
one bed-room, which they weri' c.xpeeleil to share 
in eonimon with the passengers of ;i, .stage-coach 
which had just arrived. 1 li.slikiiig sueli (ptarlers 
for a iicnminont resting-place they inqiiii'ed for 
a coiree-house, where they tnight lodge, and were 
directed to the sixt.li story of a hoii.se at the 
OroHS. 

To the.so pnlilio defloiencies in .Edinburgh 
might bo added tlie want of conveyances, .fn 
175:5, when Maitland jmblisliod his History of 
Edinhnrgh, he tells us that in t;he city there were; 
ninety aeda,u eha.ir.s, iuid only fourteen hackuoy- 
coaedies — a reduction whie.h ho attrilnites to the 
loss of our jiarliameiit aud the great iiierease of 
private chai.ses. It was not often, however, t.hat 
the ohairs ventured into tlie New 'rowii, where 
they were liable to be upset, by the wiml : and 
.as for co.aches they wore not only liable to the 
same disaster, but uiialile to eueouutnr tlie steepi 
j atreete that branched off in straight lines from 
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Princes Street, But tliia purt of the city soon 
opposed ramparts of buildings in eveiy direc- 
tion to the blasts; and when sedans went out of 
fashion coach - driving in Edinbua-gh became 
such a perfect art that the casualties became 
few, and the numbers of public four-wheeled 
conveyances increased, ,so that the want of hack- 
iiey-coaches was not long a .subject of complaint. 
Next to Edinburgh, the city of Glasgow was of 
highest importance in connection with the man- 
ners and cnstoma of Scotland during the eigh- 
teenth century— and here also we perceive a 
style of living that was soon to pass away. 

In 1743 Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk became a stu- 
dent in the University of Glasgow, and from his 
reminiscences we derive considerable informa- 
tion of the state of its society at that e.arly period. 
At this time the chief trade of Glasgow was with 
the American colonies in tobacco and with the 
W est Indie.s in rum and sugar. As for the mami- 
faotures, which were afterwards to be the great 
source of its wealth and greatness, these were 
still in their infancy, so that the first inkle manu- 
factory established there was shown to strangers 
as a great curiosity ; but from the stir which had 
commenced in this hive of industry its future 
prosperity might already be anticipated. Tlie 
meroharits had industry, capital, and habite of 
business, and were prepared to enter with 
vigour into every new commercial or raauufao- 
turmg enterprise that promised to be eucceasfnl • 
and although few of them could be reckoned 
men of education, there was a weekly club, the 
express design of which was to alibrd facilitie,'. 
for inquiring into the nature and principles of 
trade in all its branches and for coinmnnicatiiig 
tlieir knowledge and views to each other. The 
style of society, however, was much inferior to 
that of Edinburgh; and for this the occupations 
and pursuits of the citizens might sufficiently ac- 
count. But besides this, there were few men of 
family among these enterprising traffickers; an 
aristocracy of millionaires had not as yet risen 
tip aiuoiig them; and their manner.s were rather 
those of homely, industrious shopkeepers than 
of educated, accomplished gentlemen. The sons 
of the principal merchants were usually sent to 
college for one or two years to coniijlete their 
education; but from the early age at which 
students were admitted, and the mere school- 
boy instruction of the initiatory el.asses, such 
an advantage was likely to give them nothin^ 
more than a “little Latin and le.ss Greek” 
wliich amidst the bustle of the counting-house 
would be speedily forgotten. Some of these stu- 
dents, however, although destined to business, 
went through a regular nurriculum of all the arts 
classes. While the college was thus used as a 
finishing school by tliose who had no time to 
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waste and were eager to ha up and doing, the 
education of the ladies of Glasgow wa.s' still 
more superficial. In the city at this timo there 
was neither a teacher of French nor of music; 
the young ladies grew up with ungainly manners 
and void of the aeeomplishnieiits which tlieir sex 
and station required, and having nothing but 
their good looks and fine clothos to recomnipiid 
them. Ill such a general absence of musical 
taste concerts could scarcely flourish in Glaso'ow ; 

andduringthetwo winters that Carlylosojounied 

there only two concerts were given by Walter 
Seott, Esq., of Harden, himself an eminent per- 
former on the violin. The only assistance, how- 
ever, which he could procure on the occasion 
consisted of two dancing-school fiddlers and the 

Although Glasgow had at this time its tobacco 
loi-ds, who were men of rich attire and high jire- 

tensioiis, their consul [iieiicn was only coinparati v-e ; 

and they would themselves have been elbowed 
into a comer had they appeared upon the London 
Exchange. Toone, accordingly, accustomed even 
to the society of Edinburgh, their style of liviiuf 
and housekeeping seemed vulgar in the extreme 
“ Very few of the wealthiest,” says Carlyle, “gave 
dinners to anybody but English riders [bagmen] 
or their own relations at Christmas iiolidays. 
There were not lialf a dozen families in town wlio 
had men-servants ; some of those were kept by 
the professors who had boarders. There were 
neither po.st-chaises nor hackiiey-ooaohe.s in the 
town, and only three or four sedan-chairs for 
carrying midwives about in tlie niglit, and old 
ladies tochurcli, or to the dancing imsemhlies once 
a fortnight.” '■ Mal.ters were not greatly amended 
mthis respect when Carlyle revisited Glasgow in 
1703, after twenty years had elapsed. °riiero 
were not above two or three gentlemcn’.s chaises 
m the city, and no hackney-coaches; also tliere 
were no men-servants to attend at talile, but he 
adds that the company were not the worse 
served.** 

The amnsementa of Glasgow in 1743, as will 
he already surmised, were of the most peaceful 
description. The raereliants, who in those day.s 
were early risei-s, despatched the most of their 
business in the forenoon, and at an early hour 
they dined with their families at home. After 
dinner they usually repaired to the coliee-house 
or tavern to read the newspapeus, which they 
usually did in companies of four or five over a 
bottle of claret or a how] of imnoh. But they 
never stayed supper, and alway.s went homo 
by nine o’clock without company or further 
amusement. Such a regular style of life could 
not be lasting, and men who were growing rich 
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would not Ije content witli fiucli monotony. | 
'riiey were !iefior(liiigly tro]>;iiine(l into an iu- 
dijlgenoi enough to ljn;.ak the spell ami prepare i 
tlui way for further iimovatioiw ; and the iilliiir i 

la tliiis relatwl liy (larlylo: “ A t hist an iireh ! 

fellow fi'i.uii Duliliii, a Mr. (lock.'iine, (!ii.tne to bo 
miister of the ehicd: eollbo-houni!, who seduced 
tlujiii gradually ti> stay siippoi' by placing a few 
iiieii tiolil things at first on the table as relishes 
to till! ■wine, till he gradually led them on to be- 
siieak fme liot siip])er.s and to remain till mid- 
night." In tliis somowliat dangerous fasliion 
the niercIiiiniM of ( Jlaagow wore taught to relax 
from the fatigues of brnsiuess and oscta[ie the 
formal weariness of their firesides. But besides 
these Tiii.sterous and open exhibitions there 
were other imlnlgenoos of a. more private char- 
acter for those grave persons who were sticklers 
for dectirnm, and wliose I'oputation would Iiave 
been impeached by freqncnl.ing tlie taverns. 
'I'luiso wore little grocery shojis kejit by young 
widows or young women unprovided for, and 
protected and coinitciianced by some creditable 
tnuroliant of the city; and in the back sho]! tlio 
]iatron freijnently spmit the evening cozily and 
quietly with his friends, while the world was 
never the wiser. 'I'hither also grave trafiiekers 
reiiaired in the i'ovenoim to drink drams ami 
while wine utimolesleil hy the laying nf the 

As llie college of I'liliiihurgh had ils lilerary 
Borieties the eollege of (llasgow was not behind 
in tliis respect so eaily as 17 i:i, One of these 
was for students of theology, and met in tlie 
porlei’s lodge at the eollege gate, where I he 
members erilieised books, wrote abridgmenis 
of them with eritieril essays, and submitteil to 
eaeli oilier the, disisan'ses they were a]ipoiiil(sl 
to deliver in rotation in the divinity hall. Of 
how many dehaliiig forums and preaching soeio- 
ties ill the same cnileg’e this institntioii was the 
fruitful parent it would bn diliicult to estimate. 
Amitliui eliib was of a morn .secular elmraeter, 
being eiin]]ioseil of thnologienl students and the 
cdueated yomig geiillniiien of the city, who met 
weekly ill a tavern near the dross, for the imr- 
pose Ilf literary ennvorsiitioii over a .snpiier of 
beofsteaks, pam’.ake,s, and a little pimcli. .rTere, 
liowover, nioduratioii was the order of tlie oveii- 
iiig, till- expense never o.xeeediiig bi. (Ii/. and 
si.ddom 1.1'. for tiaeh, wliile t.he reputation of these 
tiieel iiigs was so high, 1 hat they were freipiontly 
atleiuled liy the best clergymen of the neigli- 
boiirliood. But a still more distingiiialied lite- 
rary club was that which had l-toliert Simson, 
the renowned professor of mathematics, for its 
chief member; a man as amusing by his ecceii- 
ti'icitiia, ami ns beloved for bis amiable ehavac- 
tcr, as he was revoved for his attainments and 


profound knowledge of the scienco which he 
taught. 

To this short account from Br. (Jarlyle a few 
notices may be added from coiitennioraiy or sulj- 
sequeut visitoi's to the eaiiital of the we.st, 'riie 
same disiuelination wliieli the citizens of (Jlas- 
gow' dia|ila.yeil towards pojmlar and fashionable 
aiunscnients, continued to cling to them until 
near the communcoiiieiit of the iiiiieteuiitli cen- 
tury. .Notwithstanding their noble prouicuado 
called the Ureeu few eared to walk in it; and 
even when a theatre wa.s erected it could scarcely 
be kept open a single month dnriiig the wliole 
year. As for their dancing as.semblies tliese 
were kept up only during the moiitli.s of winter. 
The ordinary aninfieinunts in which they in- 
dulged wore a quiet cup of tea, a convoraatiomil 
party, or iiu evening game at i!a.i'ds, but without 
liigti play. The chief ln,\',uiy iu which they in- 
dulgod wa.s exiieiisive buildings, but it was a 
jiatriotie ratlier Ihaii a seillsli u'cakiicss, wliieh 
temled to the iiggniiidizemeiit of tlm eit^q while 
it opeiiiMl till! way for a. bel.ter and higlier style 
of social and. donieslie life. MotwitiiMtandiiig, 
also, their imliireretieo fo Ihe jiiililie, a.iniisiemeMts 
so rife ill pru,‘iperous cities, straligei'H were .struck 
by the air of aiiiiuatioii iiiid iictivily by which 
all clas.ses were jiervaded, and could easily tell 
its direetioii ami foreseo its .I'esvilts, It was 
already the niost growing city of the enqiiro, and 
iiePore the eighteenth eeid.liiy had closed it was 
foumi (hat. il.s inci eiise had lie.eii pniiiortionally 
greater than tliid of bomlon ip elf. 

'I'lie priiii'ipal place of re.-ort for the biisiiie",- 
loving inliahitmitsof (.llasgow was l.lic Bxchange 
or'l'oritino! nmlor the piazzas oi’ on the imve- 
nient before it they met their cvmtomer.s, and 
conducted the work of buying luid selling, wliile 
the liiiTU of trafiie, was enli vi.uied at certain hours 
by the musical liells that played the favourite na- 
tional times from the luiiglibouring steeple. To 
the 'I'mitiuo wasattaclied a fiiililie reading-room 
supplied with the jirineipal newspapers lioth 
Briti.sli and foreign, and the periodical maga- 
zines; and here in the mend ng the iiienilianta 
and pi'iiieijial eil.izens repaired to lea.i'ii the atliiir.!) 
of the day and watch the Ihictuation.s of the 
mercantile world. But when the week had 
ended, and the Sid.iliatli commenced, there was 
a stillness over the streets at which sti'angei's 

wore iqiiialled -ami t.liis alarm was searcely 

relieved by the nienotom.uis fuiierenJ ringing 
of the ehiireh liells, al: wliieli nignal every 
thoroughfare was iii.stantly lilli.!d with miilti- 
tndes who I'epaired, lilte crossing Mtrea,nis, to 
tlioir several place, s of i.inblie w<)r,sliii:i. Not- 
with.standing its increasing interci.sir.se with 
imammou Glasgow was still di,stinguisliod as a 
covenanted city, and would have perilled hm 
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■gear for the good cause i\s, readily sis ever. . 
Hence the Ssibbath demureneas of the people 
even to sternness, their punctuality in chnroh- 
going, imd the genewil dislike they displayed of 
the only episcopal chapel in Glasgow, -which waa 
contemptuonaly termed the “whistling kirk” 
iu consequenoe of its use of the organ. But the 
elvief part of the living tide of worshippers went 
up the High Street to the extremity of the city, 
where the cathedral was situated, and which 
was now divided into three churehes—even the 
crypt being used as the place for a separate 
congregation; and in this sing-idiW' locality, which. 
■Scott’s tale of Rob Hoy has familiarized to the 
British public at largo, many found theu’ devo- 
tions deepened by the siuToniiding tombs, and 
the momnrials of !i faith of which both creed 
and worshippers had passed .away. 

Of the goueral features of Glasgow everyday 
life only a few particulars can be given. As the 
•city did not, like Hdiiiburgh, possess an aristo- 
cracy, there were few coaches to be seen on its 
.streets, and these cliiofly belonged to the neigh- 
bonriiig nobility or gentry, who passed through 
the town at rare intorv.als, and excited the notice 
■of tile inhabitants iu tlieir transit, families of 
whatever degree lived in Hats wliieli were eu- 
•tered by a common stair, and it w.as .not until the 
closing part of theeig]iteentli,or beginning of the 
nineteentli century, that what was called self- 
contained liouses were occupied hy the wealthier 
portions of tiie community, wjio in this w.ay 
vindicated tiieir superior consequence by y'itli- 
■drawiug from vulgar conliict. The chief of 
tliese dwellings were inindsome villas on the 
hanks of tlie river between tlie old and tlie 
Bronmielaw bridges or stately mansions in 
Miller Street, wliicli are 'now converted into 
oilices of business. In tlie days of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, and until tlie 1745, families of tlie best 
and wealtiiiest cliisses as yet aspired to nothing 
beyond a flat for their family residence ; and 
there, wliile tlio best room w,as reserved only 
for givuid occasions, and used jierhaps only twice 
or tlu'ice a year, tlie usual place for meals was' 
.a bedu’ooni. When the dining-room was opened 
for a. forniid banquet tlie dinner, wliich consisted 
•of a few plain dishes, was placed upon the table 
at once, instead of coming in a succession of 
courses. .Nor of these could there be ranch 
variety, as tlie flesh -ra.arkots in Ring Street 
were not opened until 1755, and even then, 
butolier meat could only be got on market-days, 
so that herrings, salmon, and the winter’s mart 
formed the chief parts of their daily ftu'e. This 
isolation of Glasgow from the v.arieties usually 
displayed iu fasliioiiable Edinburgh house- 
keeping aro.se from the wretched state of the 
ro.ad.s, which beyond the public highways were 


so bad and so narrow that they could not lie 
traversed by ciirts, so that from the country 
towns and villages goods were brought into the 
city upon horseback in sacks, or creels on each 
side of the animal, and with the cadger perched 
between them. Happily for Glasgow, however, 
it possessed the ready and always improving 
highway of the Clyde, and tho importation of 
foreign and colonial luxuries •was an offset to the 
impediments in procuring the hare necessaries 
of life. If animal food waa therefore plain, and 
in no great variety, they h.id abmid.raoe of liquor 
both home-brewed .and foreign, and rum and 
sugar brought direct from tbo fountain-head. 
And .above all the accessories of a Glasgow' 
dinner, nothing could rival tho Glasgow imneh, 

! for the concoction of which its citizens were s6 
famed th.at it became one of the most delicate 
and difficult of all chemical combinations, and 
of which an exliilanating descriptioncau be found 
in Fetor's Lcttei's to his Kinsfolk. The Clyde, 
.also, was serviceable not only in conveying 
luxuries to Glasgow, but iu w’aftiug its inliabi- 
tauta to localities whei’e life could be enjoyed 
in greater variety. 'When increasing wealtli had 
created rvider desires of indulgence, and belter 
means of gratifying tliein, the chief families 
ivere wont to repair during the summer holi- 
days to some favourite marine village on the 
! west co.ast, to enjoy a few aveeks of bitliing; and 
a fashion so pleasant, and of such oa.sy accom- 
lilislimeiit, was soon followed up by the middle 
classes, so that during the best portion of niid- 
sumuier, tho city was half-depopulated, the plea- 
sure-seekers being conveyed, partly iu carts and 
caravans, and partly in sailing vessels, to these 
newly-o].)ened havens of the west. And as fust 
as tbo iiriatocracy removed fiirtber off to .avoid 
tho intrusion of tlicir plebeian imitators, so ra- 
pidly the latter were certain to follow, and iu 
this emulative race Gourook, Largs, Troon, Ar- 
drossan, the Ciimbr.aes, Rothesay, and Arrau 
were successively overtaken and overrun, and 
places that had hitherto been unknown started 
into notice, and became famous ivatering-places. 

Of the Jiumermis clubs with wdiich Ghasgow 
abounded from the middle of the last to the 
e<ariier portion of the nineteenth century our 
limits fieruiit no particular detail; hut this is 
the less to be regi'etted, as tlie.y have been so 
fully chronicled in the excellent work of I'lr. 
Strang.i They were tvveuty-foui‘ in miniber, 
and while some were esteblished for intelieetvial 
find benevolent purposes, and had self-improve- 
ment and the avelfare of society for their chief 
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tilijijflts in moctiug, the chief aim nf the (ithers 
wiiK ti> j)rrmiote wliat was culled good fellow- 
ship, and to help eae.li other to cat, drink, and 
he merry. Such aasociations were inevitable in 
a city so sombre and demure as (llaagow, and 
w'liere buoyant s|)ivits, ch.aiued at the mercantile 
de.sk during the day, and having plenty of money, 
indemniiioil tliemaelves by an occasional even- 
ing’s frolic. Their practical jokes upon each 
oi.her af. t.lioir meetings, and their mad midnight 
eaiaipadiM in tlio streets, although of the irsiial 
‘"irom amt .lorry” stamp, wore also chaivactev- 
ined by a. wit and originality wliioh the similar 
clubs in Lonrioii did not. always exldbit. But 
(llasgow gravity, formality, and religions do- 
cortini were to sufl'er wor.se invasions tlia.n tlio.se 
wbicli proceeded from its j'ontliful elulistors. 
'I'lio nniiarallcled increase of its maimfaetnre.s, 
and the midtiplieation of cotton-mills and pidiliu 
works, whieli drew tliousands of the young of 
hnth sexes to work at the same ocenpation, and 
in I, he sanu! rooms, nndoi- the aliscnee of every 
moral restraint, had their natnrid elli'cl, under 

pectof its pnpniation nnderwont a. total chango. 

Ijouving civie life as it was exhihited in Kdin- 
hnrgh and (llnsgow during the la.sl century, we 
now pa“s to those eharaeievislies hy which Ihe 
general living was ilislingnished during tlie 
same piciod over Scotland at large, 'I'ho siih- 
ject, however, liecomes .so coiilous that, we ca,u 
only mention a. few of its principal features 
winch were gradually passing away. 'I’he 1 hdon, 
as was autici|«itiid at its oommencenieiit,, has 
been so cmnpleto tliat even the national physiog- 
nomy lias ileparted. Who can now tell at the 
first glaneu which is ICnglish and whieli is Srot- 
ti.sh society? At the iiresent time, Seotlaiul as 
a whole pve.sonts no grea.ter dillere'ncc in social 
matters from JCnglnud as a whole than one 
part of the latter country does from aiiotlior. 

We begin with the mode of living among tlio 
con nlry gentry, who were now ill a groat mea- 
sure shorn of their old feudal coii.serpieiico, Imt 
were too jiroml to repair their dimiiiislted for- 
tunes and acquire a new position by the indus- 
trial resources which xveiu open to all alike. 
They liad no footing at court, and they scorned 
tile idi’ii of turning t.o the resources of commerce 
nr agriculture, by which their noble blood and 
liigh posiliou would have been delmed. Up to 
the niiddlu of the pighteenth century they re- 
iiiaiiiod in tliG saino eoiiditlon as they wore at 
the Union, and from tho stunning effects of 
xvhich they were only beginning to recover; and 
they lived in llie same micomfortahle peels or 
iiiansions whieli their fathers had occupied 
before tliein. The number of aerv.mits which 


old position than the innovating priiiciplc.s of 
comfort, taste, and elegance warranted, and 
■which they were accustomed to (!ondoinu as new- 
fangled crotchets; and in coiiseipieuee oi this 
preference their over-numerous ostabli.slmieiite 
generally consisted of menials obielly ]jaid for 
duties which were coarsely jierformed or wliolly 
left iiiidmie- -a crowd of servants, in fact, whose 
chief occiqiiition was to help each other in doing 
nothing. And to eouuterbaIa.nce tlieso serious 
defects there w'as little else than that oariiest de- 
votediie.sa which made service an iiilieritaiicoy 
ami which no wages can purchase. 'I’lm servant 
had been bom upon tlie hind, his forehaan had 
discharged those nieuial duties to which he had 
succeeded as a matter of course, and he would 
have thought it a strange matter if anything 
blit death . should dissolve tlie tie between bim 
and tlie laird. 1 let, therefore, held his tcnvive of 
service for life, and to this his master )ia.ssivi;ly 
assented. .In a house fhiis filled with balf-use- 
Iciss domestics, the men-servants busied tlieiii- 
selves with such depart meiiK of work asiliil not 
Iieloiig to tlierii, while the female attomlants 
performeil their didies in ihe house in the most 
iiomely stylo of dress, being gmierally in the 
forenoon without either shoes or stockings, ami 
this from the hyre-woinan to ihe bower- woman. 
Tlie style of living in siieh lioiise.s was cori'e- 
spondeiii, io such atiemialds. In (he kil.elieii, 
ilm iileiisils wi're belli few and clumsy, and in- 
dicative of a very primitive style of cookicy. A 
roasl.iiig-jaek there was as rare as a steam- 
engine; ami wbeiimeal was roasted the spit was 
geueially turned by a largo wooden wheel that 
was set ill motion iiy a, dog inclosed in a box. 
(-If course the sagacimis animals no somier be- 
held preparations for a dhiiior of roast than 
they were wont to bide tlmm.se.lves; ami thus in 
providing a bampiet of this kind the labour was. 
twofold--- lirst, find a good joint, and second, 
eatrli your dog.‘ Aiiotlier indispensable article 
for the kitchen was the knocking-Hl;oiio. Until 
barloy-mill.s were livought into operation the 
barley for each day’s use was beaten in a large 
vessel like a mortar to separate it from the 
husk, and afterwards winnowed in a sieve, ami 
riihbod with a coarse elot.h, by wliicli it wa.s 
fitted for tlie pot. ,1n tlik way the utensil wliicli- 
was ealled the knoekiag-stoiK) was as essential 
a,s tho eoffoe-taill in the houses of li'ranoe or the 
West Indies. 

In the breakfasts of sneli mansions tea xvas 

I Till) iiao o£ (logs iu tilts uiuMiiiKiinhil iluty wiw not con- 
thieil to Heotliuut. It was als(t jn'iivuloiit iu 10iiji;laiui, aiul 
in araollett’fl Pmurim Vickh wu voiiit of tiui lUro oiilaiiiity 
wliloli was apveml over tlie wUolii oity of liatli in eonse- 
qnencBof the knnvlBli iilistnuitioii of tliu turnspits upon a 
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■uaedj at this time a fashionable because an. ex- 
pensive luxury, .as at the period of the Union 
it was sold so high as 25s. per pound. In such 
A state it was inaccessible even to the wealthy 
-until a more extensive \i8e had reduced the 
price; but even at the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was only introduced to breakfast by 
people of consequence. Upon great or rare oc- 
casions tea was sometimes used by the middle 
classes in the country, but only in the afternoons, 
and as a delicate prelude to stronger liqiioi-s. 
Where it wa.s used to breakfast it was served 
up tor greater state upon a table of mahogany, 
with tea-cups and saucers of china. This ma- 
hogany table, the only one of the kind in the 
house, was uaiially uncovered .at the meal to 
■set forth, no doubt, its superior brightness and 
polish; and equa.lly ornamental was the china, 
which w<as kept in the dining-room in a cup- 
boiu’d with glazed donivs, The chief snbatMi- 
tialities of the breakfast consisted of a little 
wheaten bread, which was still a dainty, and 
abundance of oat-cakes, and ba.nnocks of pease- 
meal and barley flour. Tlie dinners were equally 
homely, and of these barley broth, salt beef, a 
boiled fowl, and greens, were the standing 
dishes, to wliich flsli or game might be added 
according to the season. The chief liquoi-s that 
went I’ound wore claret, brandy, and home- 
brewed ale; and after dinner the invai-iable 
family punch-bowl was introduced, a C!ip.aoious 
vessel which, in houses of some pretension, wiis 
of porcelain, but in othera of delft ware. The 
liour of dinner varied from one to three o’clock 
according to the degrees of rank; hut among 
people of the highest fashion it was never later 
than three. The vessels in which dinner was 
served were wooden or pewter platters, the 
latter being chiefly confined to the higher classes, 
and these in the second course were exchanged 
for vessels of delft or china. 

Of the furniture of such houses the notice 
cannot be otherwise than, brief. At the middle 
■of the eighteenth century carpets were still so 
rare that they were only to he found in the 
houses of the principal gentry, and then also 
they were confined to the dining .and drawing 
rooms. The chief article of dining-room furni- 
ture, besides its showy cupboard of china, was a 
niiissive table of oak that shone like a mirror 
witli continual polishing. On the table also 
lay .a large hand-bell, the only bell in the house, 
and exclusively used for important signals; but 
on ordinary occasions a notice was communi- 
cated by knocking on the floor -with a poker or 
the heel. As for Imng-bells and bell-pulls these 
were improvements that found no place in such 
houses until the close of the century. As for 
bed-rooms, their furniture was of little .account; 
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I it was enough if they b<ad a heel with the usual 
iiccompanimeuts of blankets and slieots, and 
I wlieu guests were numerous beds could easily 
I be extemporized in the form of s/ntfe-oioinisupon 
the floor. Space, too, could be economized by 
.allotting a single bed to two ladies or two gen- 
tlemen, a fashion once prevalent in England 
and other couutrie.s, but which tliere had now 
become both obsolete and vulgar. But the chief 
bed of the house — the state-bed, reserved for 
honoured guests, and on which the taste and 
gi-andeur of the owner was chiefly expended, 
occupied no less a place of distinction than the 
drawing-i’oom. In so cold a country .as Scot- 
land the hearth and its furnishings wore of higli 
iniporhrace, and accoi’dingly the princijuil room.s 
were furnished with brass grates, on which the 
servants expended their utmost .skill in polish- 
ing, while the fireplace itself was ornaineiited 
with Dutch tiles or small slabs of china, with 
piotuvtis upon tlieui, chiefly of subjects from 
Scripture. In the other apartments there was 
nothing but the hearth, on which a fire was 
kindled when needed, and the fuel generally 
consisted of peat or tiuf . As yet paintings ware 
not the ornaments even of the principal country 
mansions, and their places upon the oak-pan- 
elled walls were supplied by a lining of arras, 
or imitation of arras, on which he.athcn or Scrip- 
ture events were pictured either singly or in 
wonderful combination. On the outside of the 
house, .and near the door, was an erection called 
the loupimj-on statu, by means of which ladies 
mounted their p.alfreys or descended from tliem, 
as riding on hor.seback, frequently on pads 
behind n gentleman of the house or a male 
servant, was the only mode of conveyance for a 
high-born lady whether to kirk or uasembly. 

Having thus seen how tlie gentry of the rural 
districts were housed we turn our attention to 
their dress. And hero we find that it was cor- 
respondent to the style of their dwellings, being 
a curious mixture of outside show and preten- 
sion, combined with bad taste, poverty, and 
slovenlineas. Up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury the gentlemen, when in full dress, wore 
cocked hats plentifully adorned with gold or 
silver l.aee, and clothes garnished wdth the -same 
kind of ornament; and to this must he added 
the sword, whicli wsia the inclispensahle append- 
age of all men pretending to rank and fashion, 
and which wjis worn therefore both iu town and 
country. In 1724, indeed, the niiigiatrates of 
Edinburgh had prohibited gentlemen from carry- 
ing firearms, and their aerviants from wearing 
dirks and broadswords in the streets; hut no 
law had as yet dared to prohibit the wearing of 
a sword, although so ready an instrument either 
in drunken brawls or priviite revenge. But, 
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;iltli()ii"li they (Usiiliiyed enough of foppery or 
finery vvlusn in full dreaH, the aaino gentlemen ] 
wore to lie seen in the forimoon walking about i 
in greiiBy night-eapa or old vulvetenpapiiid faded 
dreaaing-gowiiHor tlireiidharouoata. Aatlie iri.’de I 
and foiiiiiltj atyle of drena naiiidly art and react I 
upon each of, her, the country ladies exhihiUal 
llie same extteiiies of finery and n<igligenee as 
the gentlenuiii. In visiting or reeoiv'iug visitors 
the ladies wine silk gowns, or riding hal)its 
frii\ged with, gold, and {idoi’licd with gold or 
gilt l)u(;tona; and at clnireh tliey usually ap- 
peai'eil with a silk plaid, like the Hi-iaiiish man- 
tilla worn loosely over their headn and shonhlers. 
When patches were in fashion they also followed 
the example of Kngland, as well as in high head 
commoili^s and the powdering of their iiair. 
J.iiit. altlieiigh they pivtehed, they did not also 
roiigtj Iheir faces, such a. kind of adornment 
heiin* universally reckoned indis'cnt, and (!X- 
|>ressly ennihMiined in Seriplnna .It was no 
wemh'r, fheicfori', that poor Winifred deiikins, 
with Jus; jiainted eheeks, wa.s so rudely linstled 
in the streets of Mdinliurgli, anil adnumislied by 
the mobahoiit Ihe [iraetiiTsand fate of ,le/.el)el.* 
'file iihii.il dresi of elderly ladies was a linen cap, 
called a. m//, eoining partly u|iun the face ami 
fastened beneath the cliin, with worsted short- 
gowns and aprons. 

Of the condition uf the rural middle elasses, 
SHuIi as snliiibnitial farmers and the inferior 
lands, ahout the middle of the last eenl.iiry, we 
have al,i) several notices in Somerville’s Lije ^ 
and Tiiiii’H. Of the style of life to wliieh we , 
now come, his father, who was minister of 
.Mawick’, was a favourable sjieeiinen. His hos- 
liiliilify was priiverliial,and to Inn brofhcrcloi'gy- 
meu and young students pri'i)aring for theelnu eh 
his ni,inM> was at all times a Imme. 'I'he evening 
parties of young jieopli! at his Imuse were fre- 
iiueiit, where fhey enjoyed iinisie, ihtneing, and 
other amnsemenis snitahle to their age. Outlie 
market -day sevei.al of the neighhiiiiring geulle- 
nieu and f.irniers used lo dine with him; Imt 
hi.s chief ilinnei; was after the killing of the 
wintiS-’s mart, at which tlu; principal dish set 
upon the tahle was the H)jare rih of fho animal 
saved fi oui the salting tub. Hesides these fornml 
bancpiets uninvited gnests were.' frequent at hi.s 
table, and on such oecasions the fare was always 
plenfiful anil snbstantial. 'I.'he usual beverage 
at these jirivate dinners was strong ale and a 
small glass of lirandy, and at the ran? formal 
banquets claret puneb. Hut, thougli both ruin 
auil wbisky were eouilug into vogue, the good 
man vesolutely opiioscd them ns intomiicrate 
iiniovatiims ; and when any of his visitors ex- 
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pi-eased a wish for rum punch he bad to send to. 
the. grocer’s for a single bottle of rum. 'I’his 
although a negative was a foreible jjrot.est. 
against the increasing e-xcesaes of the day. 
Somerville adds, that a,t this i.imo the .soiitli of 
Beotland was aliundantly supplied fniiu the ,bs!o 
of .Rlaji with claret ami brandy, the former at 
1 . 4 . ()d. and the latter at (it/, a bottle, ami that 
sti'oiig ;de of exeelleiit quality wa.s brewed in 
t.he house at tiie cost of about il'f. a bottle, the 
malt-ta.x lieing moderate, ami no excise njiau 
home brewing. t)f tlie general state of the 
country clergy of this jieriod wo learn from tlio 
same source, that, however fitted to instruct and 
elevate society by thiiir learning, diligence, and 
worth, they were S(!a,i.'cely fitted to inqirove it 
in manner.^ and sfylc of livin,g; tliey partook of 
IhegeniTalidovenlim'i-s.anil w'ereuKimlly dressed 
ill cliitlies of coarse materials, the favourite colour 
being bine. Yninig mini |ll,•epm■iIlg for the miiiis- 
Iry, nr .ili'cady lieeiil i.i1e^, wore genemlty the 
Intovs Ilf noblemen’s .raiidUes, or ehaplaiiis of 
tlieii' hnuscluilds ; and l.liis wa.S lloeesHary foiv 
obtaining pro.senlia,lion to a. chureli, wdien such 
advanemiient went by patronage instea,d of the 
popular l•hoil■e. 

In the houses of the rural midiHe eljiss the sl.ylo 
of liiinie life wa.s derivod from l liat of tlie liigiier! 
elasse.s, but njion a groally inrerior scale. 'J’lio 
houses were Ums pretentious, the furuitiuro more 
scanty, and the diet I'oai.ser and less aliiindant. 
'I'he t/ui/eman wore a. liroail lioiinet or leather 
cap; his clotlniigof bine or hodden g'ray was the 
produce of hist own sheep, ca,rdi.!d and simn l.iy 
l.he wonien of his hoiiseliold, and shaped into a 
suit liy tho village lailoi'; his apartnunils were 
plastered walls withont amis or a,ny Icind of 
I eove.riug or ornament; and at his talile whea.teu. 
bread was a, Ki.raiigiir, and polatoes were rare,, 
lieing still grown only in ga.nleiis, and eoiisidered 
I a, luxury; and when fresh animal food was more 
than iiHiudly !dmudaiit it was of that jiart of hi.s. 
.stock which was unlit for the market, 'rin* 
dinner service chielly oimsiated of wooden plat- 
ters and bickers, or bowls of tlie ai.uni,! iiiatorhd. 
The. beds of the house, wore generally recesses, 
in the wall, waiiiseotted, and furni.slied with 
closing shutters, where the sleepei'.s might laipoae 
unseen, let whatever coiniiany be in tbe mom; 
but the eloseiuws and luiliealthinesMof siieli dor- 
mitories may be ea.Kily imagined, esiieeially when 
we take into account the pile.s of blanliets with 
which the bed was covered not merely in winter- 
but in auuiiner. These niches in the, wiili fm- 
beds, eomuiouly cnlleii liox-beds, are oven yet 
not whollj'- disoontiiiuod in some of our poorer- 
coiurtry cottages. .In the country, when liter'aiy 
qlubsarid circulating libravie-s had as yet no ex- 
iatence, every han.se liad a libriiiy of its own 
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according to tlie taste and scholarahip of its 
occupants. And first might be seen the “big 
ha’ Bible,” generally a goodly quarto, which 
oo( 2 upied a place in the kitchen where the family 
usii.'iJiy assembled, and where it lay handily'- for 
“ taking the book,” as the family devotions were 
iianally termed. Next to this in importance 
might be found the old standard works of the 
Covenanters, giving an account of tlie contests 
ill which they had been engaged, or adetiril of 
the doctrines for ivhich they had contended. 
Other works might be found in tlie collections 
of oiir peasiuitry, indicating that their theological 
studies were not wholly confined to these — such 
as Knox’s .BiUonj of the Scottish Reformation, 
Bunyau’s Pilgrim's Progress, the works of Bos- 
ton, PJavel, and Watson, and occasionally one 
or two of the choicest theological productions of. 
the English Puritans. Woi'ks in divinity formed 
the cliief reading of the Scottish population, but 
especially controversiid divinity, wliieh was so 
suited to their tastes and character; and by such 
reading they were not only more confirmed in 
their Calvinism, but able to give a reason for the 
faith that was in them. Xu general literature 
the standard authors of Greece and Eome were 
only to be found in the mansions of the highly 
educated I such was also the case with the Eng- 
lish classics; wliile, in the less jiretentions libra- 
, lies of inferior lairds and yeomen might be 
found the works of Barbour, Blind Harry, or 
Bir David Lynidsay, But among the inferior 
classes a thirst for miscellaneous reading Xiad 
grown up, which the press eudeavom'ed to gra- 
tify at a cheap rate by the publication of small 
pamphlets coutaming the cream or I'ather scum 
of history, romance, and fiction in prose and 
verse; and this taste having grown upon such 
fare, the supply was multiplied, until it was 
superseded by more wholesome food. The liteiva- 
ture for the people of the eighteenth century usu- 
ally consisted of a twenty-four paged pamphlet 
called a “ballaut,” printed coarsely on whity- 
brown paper, and sold at a penny -and a bunch 
of tliese ballimts stitched together composed the 
miscellaneous reading of the farmhouse and cot- 
tage. Even yet there may be found survivors 
whose boyhood was amused by the Misiori/ of 
Jctekthellumt-kilkr,thoLifoofOeorcjeBm;lmmn, 
John Cheap the Chapman,, Leper the 7’aj7or, and 
other .such procluctions stitched into a medley 
volume, and treasured as a resource against the 
tedium of long winter evenings around the blaz- 
ing peat tire. It was a stimulating, and in many 
cases an uuliealtliy kind of literatm’e, the full 
expansion of which for good and for evil may be 
found in the circulating libraries of our own 
day. 

Other appendages of the houses of the period 


are too characteristic to be omitted. In front of 
the country dwellings (and often of the town: 
houses also) was a beuch projecting from the 
wall, beside tlie door, constructed of stouo covered 
with turf, and sometimes of turf only; and here 
meuiliei’s of the family could enjoy the fresh air 
which seldom entered their apartments; liere the 
master of the house could sit and enjoy the sight 
of his pasture and cornfields, or smoke his pipe 
at ease ; and here also his acquaintances could 
assemble, and converse with him on the polities 
of church and state, or the events of the neigh- 
bourhood. It was to such a “divot scat” that 
Glaud, in the Ocnile Shepherd, invited bis friend 
Simon, when the latter had returued from Edin- 
burgh fraught -with important news. Ou the 
other side of this seat, and foi’nimg a sort of 
rampart to the house-entrance, was the dnughill, 
because here the ashes and refuse could be dis- 
charged with the least delay and trouble. And 
high might such a jiile arise before a sudden 
spurt of industry occasioned its removal, only to 
leave the grouud clear for a fresh accumiila- 


Eound about the mtdden dub, 

And ill gtied ho." 

This circuitous navigation he was obliged to per- 
form evei\y evening before he could enter his own 
house, and witness the strange arrivals that had 
occurred d iiring bis absence, Another abomina- 
tion that usually lay right before the door was 
a puddle, composed of all liquid refuse, called 
“slaistrie,” that was thrown out by the mistress 
or servants, ou the economical principle of sav- 
ing the time and trouble whioli its removal to 
a distance would have occasioned. This puddle 
(commonly termed the jaw-hole) of course soon 
swelled into a sort of pond, wdiere the water- 
fowl of the establishment dabbled or dived in 
quest of subsistence, and ou this account it was 
often called the “deuk-dub.” Hence tlie dis- 
aster recorded in the well-known comic song. 
A wooer who made himself intolerable l,iy his 
baslifiilness, and was abruptly banished by the 
damsel from the house, while backing out in bis 
confusion, stumbles, and falls headlong into this 
vile mess; on which disaster — 

“Out com the gudomau and high he shouted, 

Out cam the giidewifo cud hng'h she loutod, 

And a’ the toun-neebors were givlher’d about it, 


So long, however', did the vis ineHice of indo- 
lence prevail that both “denk-duh” and midden 
were late in finding their proper locality, not- 
witlmtanding their unsightly appearance .and the 
diseases they occasioued; and it was only the 
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proli ts of f.hoir botter na Wiinui't; thsit 

Dvoi'ciime UiB fash of tbaii- rooioval 
In afaulyiiig t.Iic liistoi-y of domoslic lifu in Soot- 
liiiid diM'hig till! eightueiitli (ioiiliury few uinjuni- 
BtauwiH iu'u ao Mlrikiiis aa tlie uiiiubei' of aei-viuits 
iiiauitainod «om]iui-('.d with tlio amount of work 
that was r(i((uii-(id of thiati. I!ut the true art of 
eeoiioiiiizhijr iiibctur, an well aa the n'sht way of 
jfoiiijf ivbout it, was atill to bo. hjarued, and until 
thia waa doiui the mimber of bauds ooiitimiud t(.i 
lie far iu uxocas of tho work to bo done. Thu re- 
minierfitioii of sueh work was also juojiortioned 
to its .small a.im)uut Writing in 1813 or 1814 
yoine.rville tells ii.s, “The wage.sof acrvaiita since 
thuiini iod of my beeoniing a householder iii 1770 
have adviuioed at luast fourfold. I then paid 
one of lay inaid-Borvanta ,£1, .'i.s., aiiotherill, 10.v., 
for the half-year; and my iuan-Kerva,ul.d>4 yearly. 
The annual wages of a laiiii-servant of the same 
kind may now be statml at .£1(1 or ,£18, besides 
hoard ; ami tiie wages of a maid-.serrald. at .1‘7 
or .£8 per annum. M r. Scott, who resides at 
Monkliiw in my parisli at an advanced age, has 
informed nio l.hal, liis fallicr, fifty years ago, 
hired his female .servantii for l(k, wi(h a jiair of 
shoes, for tlu; half-year; and Ids ploughman for 
.£1, with the like gifi,, or hiitiililli, as it was 
llien called.” When wo remendier (hat a jiair 
of shoes did not eo.st above a lU'th or sixtli of 
their present price thi.s gift, wati no great, ad- 
dition to their fee. And conformable te tliis 
small rate of wages wa.M the e.vpense of house- 
koeiiiag. The same iiutbor iiifurnis u.s that 
wlien he Ihvit heeame a hou.sehidder in 1770 
beef cost 'Id, oriliif., tiever e.vcuedlng 4of. per lb.; 
lamb Ikf,; void def. and fid.; and mutton in like 
proportion. liave been told,” be adds, “by 
my old parishioners at. .ledbnrgh, that within 
their rumembrauee the wlmle carcass of a lamb 
was often tmrcliased for l,i. or l.i. eltoese tit 
3rf, per lb.” 

Hueh was ritnal life iu its everyday detail. 
Thui'u were oeeasious, however, of family, or 
social, or public festivity in which tho dull 
monotony of a still sum i-har barons existence 
was cheered with friendly gtitheriugs ami nierey- 
makiiigs. And foremost of the.se were weddings, 
which in all countries are oeeasious of joy, how- 
ever variously expressed; and in those the Scot- 
tish gravity was buried for the timo iu outrage- 
ous merriment, and sometimes in positive uin-oar 
and th e 1 u.xury of a. ti ilzio. A bridal would have 
been netbiug without the priisenco of the friends 
ami relivtives of the parties about to be united, 
and as the Kcots counted their fciudvod to a ro- 
motoucss of degree that would have puzzled a 
modern genealogist, the guests might he counted 
by scores, and sometimes by hundreds. As 
being married in Ojjeu qluirch Inid become im- 
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fashiontible it wtia only among the humbler 
elaases that tlu: practice was continued; and in 
marching to the sacred building tho peasantry, 
nude .-uid feniaie, walked in processiim, with 
tin.: bride and bridegroom at tbeir huiul and .a 
fiddler playing before them. In, stead of en- 
tering, lunvev'er, with tin: rest, tlie mii.sn.aau 
waited at the clinreli-gato till the eereinony was 
over, and only resumed his place a.nd ollice wlie.u 
the party reappeared, as Ills fuuetiuns woidd lie 
ill retpicst for the evening’s diuiein.g. At the 
marriage-feast the table was hea)ii;d with all 
kimls of good fare, as tlie parents of the bride 
woi.dd have pinciiod tlieiiiselves for a wliole 
twelvoinouth to maintain their credit for lios- 
])itality on Hucli an important oecasiou. Some- 
times, however, not one, but a .sucee.ssion of such 
dinners was given, and several days were spent 
in reunions of tin: coiujiany fur the. puiposes of 
revelry and mirth. With a weilding Hovcral 
little ceremonies were (ioiinected. Unit contrived 
to Inilil their groiiiiil ii]i to a very receui iieriod. 
(.)iie wa.s till) washing (,if tlie liridc’s feet, which 
was performed with grave iniportanee by the 
liridomaids on tin: evening before tlie mar- 
riage. Anotlicr was ii sort of Htecple-clmse 
among the liest momited of the eoiniiany, called 
“riding for t.he broose,” of whicli the {irize was 
a wooden mall. An ungracious obligation on 
the elder sister of the liride, if nmiiarried, was 
to dance at the wedding witlnnit her shoes; but 
we can <‘asily imagine that on .sueh a, fi'st.ivo 
Occasion this rule was not always enforewl, or 
even hinted at. Tlie whole eereiminial of a 
j bridid was wotmd up id, night by “throwing the 
St, or, king,” an old fciaxou eustom etinidly ]iv('va- 
lent in .England and iScot.lmid. 

As tho jirodigal expeiiilitnro of sneb liridals 
would have been loo much for a young conjilo 
commeueing life, the chief cost was often main- 
tained by the guests themselves, who gladly 
paid the laioni’af sueli fun and feasting. Hmiee 
the penny -weddings, which still kept their 
griiiiml in spite of the deiumciatiojis of the eivil 
and eeelesiastical isjwera; and as it; had lieconie 
an established and tiuie-lumourcd jiraotice, no 
idea of degradation wa.s a.s yet attaehed to it. 
Wlien a union of this kind was to lie celelirated, 
not only the aeiiuaintaneea of tlie pair, lint their 
richor neighljours were invited, or permitted to 
attend it; a plentifid diiiiicr was [irovided, of 
whieh tho prineipal dish was ealled tlie hvidds 
pie; and after dinner the coinjiany adjourned 
to tile, barn to speml I, he evening in ilriukiiig 
and daiieiug. When t.he money was to be col- 
lected the bi'ide went round the. com|inny and 
kissed every one in tin'ii; but a practiee that 
would bo intolerable in the pracent day was 
little tliongbt of, when a kia.s was as usual a 
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salute as hand-shaldiig, and this not only be- 
tween persons of the opposite, but those of the 
same sex i also. When the ceremony was over 
oach of (he coinpaiiy put hi.s contribution into a 
dish according to his ability, and the sura thus 
collected was not only sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the wedding, but to give the young 
couple a fair start in life, Such a mode of 
marrying, however, was unsuitable alike to the 
feelings and usages of modern life, and while 
t!ie nineteenth century was still young these 
penuy-weddinga had wholly disappeared. One 
of their latest displays, which was in Fifeshire, 
was such as to rival the nuptial feast of Camacho 
the Eich, at which Sancho Panza so luxuriously 
revelled. It wiia held upon the banks of a 
stream, where a large tent was pitched, and at 
which nearly four hundred guests were assem- 
bled. The tent, which was forty or fifty feet 
iu length, was duly furnished witii temporary 
tables of lu'-deal, with forims on either side. 
The place for cooking di.splayod two or three 
huge caldrons, iu which about a luindred fowls 
and a great number of mutton-hams were boil- 
ing; in other pots wei’e legs of mutton in tlie 
process of steaming; and the broth, which was 
enriched with barley, oiiiojis, and other v(3ge- 
tables, was well fitted for Fife, proverbially a 
■county of kail-suppers. Over these cjildrons 
stood female cook.s, who must have looked like 
weird women as they stirred up the boiling 
messes with pitch-forks, using their utmost 
■strength in the performance. The company 
also seemed to be arranged with a due regard 
to tlieir rank. Within the tent were those of 
the better class, who were served witli wdne. 
At tables in the field were those of a lower 
grade, where, although there was no wine, there 
was abundance of ale and whisky punch. But 
a third class lower still, who had come on their 
own invitation, and who con3i.sted of wandering 
tinkers and beggar.s, sat in groups at a distance, 
applying for their share in the feast, which was 
freely supplied to them in their own wooden 
dishes. Notwithstamling the tremendous con- 
auraptiou of good things, more especially when 
the festival was continued three or four days, 
with the iucitemeiits of dancing and drinking, 
the contributions of tlie guests on such occasions 
would yield fifty, sixty, or even an hundred 
pounds to the newly-married pair.^ 

When the bride after all this feasting and 
revelry wa.s allowed to migrate to lier new home 
it -tt'as not in pauper fashion and empty-handed, 
and, however poor might be her parents, their 
dignity was concerned that .she carry proper 
pleiiuhin! along with her. And for this, indeed, 
I TrmaU in Scotland, .Ca, By the llev. .Tames HaU. A.M. 
Lond. 180f. 


their prudence, as well as her own industry, had 
been making provision, it might be for years, 
and hei' spinning-wheel and carding apparatus 
had not been idle, when no inimediate demand 
appeared for their services. She was .•uldiiig to 
the family stock, from which she was to be sup- 
plied when she bacfiine a wife. Bed and table 
linen, usually called “napery,” good store of 
blankets, and abiiiidauco of knitted worsted 
formed a comfortable tocJicr, even tbougb she 
bad not a. sixpence iu money. And dolorous in- 
deed was the plight of that da^msel in the Scot- 
tish song who lamented that she was about to 
be married, and yet had “ neither lilankets nor 
sheets.” But her pai’eiifcd outfit was not ve- 
atvicted to articles of clothing ; portions of fuv- 
i iiiture were generally added as indispensable, 

; chiefly consisting of a chest of drawers, silver 
tejispoous, a ladle, and an eight-day clock. It 
wiu) a proof that she was .an honest man’s 
daughter, and had left him with the paternal 
blessing, and her honour was concerned that she 
should not come ns an encumbrance in to an empty 
house. This praiseworthy habit, an amiable relic 
of the olden time, is still kept up in some of the 
primitive districts of Seotlaud. 

If weddings were costly in their expenditure 
more extravagant still was that of the funerals, 
which at the time of the Union had risen to an 
al.arming height. It was not merely that the 
dead niiglit be honoured with becoming ob- 
serpiies that they were carried to their graves 
with such iionip of preparation : Scottish pride 
was to he gratified by disidaying the importance 
of the family to which the decejised belonged, 
and the national aptitude tor bampiet and rev- 
elry found occasion for its indulgence even in 
a burial. On the death of the chief of the clan 
Maciiito.sh iu 17(>i funeral entertainments were 
given at hi.s mansion in Inverness-, shire for .a 
whole month; cooks and confectionex's were 
brought fx-oni Edinburgh to prepare fit viands 
i for the occasion ; axxd the funeral iirooession 
1 was four miles in length, while these useless 
1 hoiiom's bestowed upon the dead impoverished 
I the family for life. On the death of Whitelaw, 
the lord justice-clerk, iu the same year, the ex- 
pense of the burial was more than twice the 
amount which the deceased had derived from 
the annual salary of his otHce. But iraprov ident 
wmste wiis not the only fault of tlusae last hon- 
ouT's paid to the dead. The mourn ei’-s often 
di’ank so abundantly as to he almost as insen- 
sible !is the friend they commemorated- -in 
shoi-t they wei-e often dead-drunk. On the 
death of Mrs. Forbes of Oullodeu, motlier of 
the illustrious pi-esident, the funeral tx'aiu had 
walked or reeled to the chiu’chyard before tliey 
I discovered that they had left the corpse behind. 
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Noi' was tills a solitary inattiuae of such fuueral 
oblivioiiBiiass, for nioro tliau once it occiuTed 
tliiit wliun till) teiiu had mustered a,t the open 
grave tlie body was luisaiiig, having heeu citlier 
loft ill the hoii.se or upon tlie liigliway. .lint 
Hioro than those gross niisitakcs wore the ipiarrols 
which these funeral oi-gie.s .soinetiuies occasioned, 
ill which tlu! living (piarrolled and fought ovei- 
tlie cold remains of the dead. A tragic inatanec 
of 1;hia kind occurred in i72H in ll’orfar. After 
the funcrid tlie nilativea adjourned to a tavern, 
wlicift more wine was drunk; and from ihinkiug 
they proeeeiied to quarrelling, whieh ended in 
tlie dea th of the Jiai'l of Strathmore by the thrust 
of a .sword, while he was endeavouring to inter- 
pose between the oombatauta.* 

.Preliminary to the fuueral tlie practice of 
tlio was .still conliuned; and on the \ 

night of t.lio death, and Hoiuetiuie.s every ni.glit i 
jirocediiig the intiTiiient, the friends of the de- 
ceased sat up with the liody, alleviatiiig their 
sorrows with meat cuiifectioiiH, or Inc, -id and I 
cheese, and a iilontifiil siipjily of aJe arid atrouger 
liquorH. '.I'liis m:ijii‘r.stitiouH praetico, the origin 
of whicli is Iniriod in reiuote autitpiily, was fro- j 
qiiently an oeciiHioii of niirtli and frolic among ! 
the wateheiu, and mimotinies of mont reprohen- | 
aihle eondiict. 'i'he intimation of tlie dcatli and 
iiivitiil ion lo the funeral aviih made, not by letter, 
but uim mu'c by tliu tmvn-crier, who weiii, ring- 
ing lii.s hell at the aj)))oialed doors, and littering 
tlie following formula, “ IJrotliren and hisl.ei'.'i, 

.[ let yon t-o wil, that -- - ■ whoso eor|iso lies 
at — departed this life hy the will of tlie Al- 
mighty (here the bellman look oil' his hat) on 
— (here he nanicil tlic day and hour). You are ' 
desired lo allend his (or lier) burial at next 
warning.” A fter he had tlmsiieranilmlaled the 
lown and allowed a sliort interval lo elapse, he 
mippciivcd ami rejaialed hisnotiee. I'’ieqiiently 
the invitafion wiw general, and the ivlatives of 
the dead worn gratilied hy the groat numbers 
who nqiaued to the funeral. 'Phe religious .ser- 
vice proper in such an occasion W'as performed 
by the eicvgyiuiui, not at the grave, but in the 
liou.se, after wliich tlio lifiimj tool-: place, wlien 
the body was carrioil on hanil-spoUes by the 
conqiaiiy in turn, la the proceasioii the men 
walked in front and the female relatives in the 
rear; but the latter vent no farther than the 
chiirehyaril gate, wlierc l.he.y always halted and 
(lisporsed. W'hcn this part of tlie funeral cere- 
monial was ahandouod w'c know not, but it is 
certain that female attendance in such proees- 
sioiis has for some time been iliscoiitimied in 
Bcotland.® 


^ Ihnm'stit: AmiaU lif SiotUmd. 

» Uiii-t's Hiimervillo’s iFe and l'imes; Kanmay's 

SoDtHsh We aiul Character. 


I 'VYliile such for the must jiart were the bmial 
usages in provincial towns a few variations oe- 
[ casionally were practi,scd in the rural districts. 
The Ecv. Mr. Lajisley of Caiopsie stated, that 
towards the close of the eighteenth ceiitiny tlie 
lykewake was kejit during two nights iinivioiis 
to tlin interment. .All the parish was invited to 
tlie funeral ; and the coinpaiiy assemhled in a 
barn, where an enturtuiiiinent was served up ou 
boards arranged in the form of tallies. J iefore 
.and after this banquet a prayer was ull'ercd up 
by the clergyman. .Tii .serving the company, lirst 
a draught of iile wont round, and then a dra,ni, 
with a piece of shortbread ; then followed a 
dram of some other kind of liquor, with a piece 
of currant-bread; and this was followed by a 
third dram, either of wine or sj iirits; while loaves 
of bread, cheese, pijies and tobacco formed the 
close of this repiuit. in this way, although tlie 
hour aj.niointed for meeting was Inn o’clock, so 
much time was s)ieiit in mieh incidental eating 
and drinking tliat the corpse was never moved 
until the evening. 

Of t.hu stated rustle festivals peculla.r to Buot- 
la-nd the iiiost im|i(irtant was 1 lallowe’eu, a eon- 
U'acl.ion for All-hallow I'h’eiiiug, or the evening 
of All-Haiiits l.>a.y, the a.nnuid return of which 
was a. Hoasoii for joy a.inl festivity. J.t was also 
an oeca.si(m for divination, ami t-he oliservanees 
were not only amusing in theinselvcH, hut augu- 
ries in whieh coining eveiiis and the desliny of 
the impiirer could lie eitlicr dimly or dietinctly 
traced, liiit who would venture lo diwrilip 
tliose rites, partly of l.)ruiilicid, partly of Bcan- 
ilimivian origin, which were used on the oeca- 
sion, after they have lioeii so graphienlly de- 
lineated in the “ llallnwe’eii” of liiirns l The 
eomiueucing rile of plucking Ivail-stneks ami 
the airxiely to imirk ilui steuis whether they 
were straight or crooked, the burning of nuts, 
the .sowing of Iiwnjiseed, the; “winning of tlmoe 
wochts of naothiug,” tlm blimlfold choice of 
three howls, the eating of the apple liefore a 
lookin,g-gliusa — all the.so were random peeps into 
futurity, in which the fun was enhanced ratlier 
tlmu damped by the suspicion that these cmieus 
might after all tuni out to be true, lint the era 
had already commeneod when these sii] lerstii.iuns 
weakuesses were to follow the ilight of the 
brownie, wra.ith, ami keliiie ; ami grown men 
having become too wise to put faith in such 
divinations, the great charm of .Hidlnwe’en was 
broken, and its rites left to thechildnm, liy whom, 
also, they have been to Bome extent thrown 
aside. Yet there are probably few localities 
where the festival is not observed in bohu; 
way or other, the iiillueuco of liunis’ iidmiriililo 
poem having doubtless bad sonietliing to do 
with it. Another festival was the /drn on the 
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comiiltitiou of harvtwt, and equivalent to a bar- ladies, wlio sliai-ed in tlie amusement with the 
vest-honie in Etiglaiul. In the days of Burns a other sex. Ent the favourite game of all, wliieli 
“rautiii' kirn,” in whieli eating, drinking, dan- could only be jivactiaecl in winter, was cuvlius;, 
cing, and hive-uiaking followed .vach other in and the pleasure was greatly euUaneed by the 
merry siieiMsaion, formed an iuiiiortajit era in exhilarating eli'ects of the clear braeiug atmo- 
jiwisanl life ; Imt at lust agriculture became too apliere in winch it was played, and t!\e sluirl. 
grave and scientific, and the polities of the agri- periods of each year in which the pontl-s were 
cultural interest too weighty' and perplexing, to sufficiently frozen. Cock-fighting, which about 
sym|>ittlvize in such mevry-nrakinga at the close the beginning of the eighteenth century liail 
of each hiu've,sfc, and the kirn has been doomed been introduced hdo Scotland, was an ordinary 
to the fate of Hallowe’en. Another observmice amusement; but it -was neither so carefully re- 
of a social character by which rural life during duced to a science nor inusecuted wdth the -same 
the eighteenth centtiry was cheered, in the ab- iu'donr as in Euglaud— an indifference for wliieh 
soneu of new-spapers and circulating librarie.s, the Scottiali disinclination to hotting may per- 
was the roc/cim/. This was a name given to those baps sufficiently aceount. Almost the only re- 
friendly meetings in which the peasantry of the gular cockpit — strange to tell 1 — was the school- 
noighbourhood aa.seinbled in tbe bouses of each room of the burgh or ixiriab, and on Ifasten’s 
other' — and in the blaze of the kiteheu fire, and E’en or Shrovetide every school-boy was in- 
aniid the bumming of spmuing-whoula and the dulged with this gladiatorial amusenient, For 
clicking of knitting iiocdles, each of tire company this purpose he was encouraged to keep ids bird 
assembled ivaiid the ingle was expected to sing in training, to pit it ng.ainst those of his coni- 
a song or tell a story. In this rvay mirth and jjanionsj so that when the fated day arriveil 
cheerfulness were jn'ornoted and the bonds of each boy might be seen liurrying gleefully to the 
sociality drawn closer,— and better still, talent school with a cock under his arm. But bow 
was developed, and the eft’oi-te of d.awniirg genius conlcl the master allow the young idea to shoot 
brought into uotioe. It w'as at such a rocking thus wildly and improperly 1 Simply because 
that Burns was made aware of tbe existence of it was tbe established custom, and his interests 
a brother poet, by bem-ing one of his songs which were involved in upholding it. The slaughtered 
was sung by a member of the party. cocks as well as the /uffies, that is to say, tliose 

The rural games during the eighteenth century that turned tail anil fled, became hie property, 
W'ore hand-ball, football, penny-.stane.s, quoits, and he was thus enabled to add considerably to 
trundling a cannon-shot along the highway, golf, his otherwise scanty salary and fees. In iSiiiiclain'’s 
and an imitation of that game called shinty, Statistical Accoimt of Scotland we learn that 
chially praotiaad in the Highhmds, where a stick nciar the close of the eighteenth century the 
crooked at the extremity, and a little piece of sehoohujister, who had far salary only two huii- 
wood served iuste,ad of golf-club and ball. But dred uierks per annum with Is. (id. yier quarter 
as this was a keen and close contest in which from each of the scholars learning English, and 
two parties were engaged ijell-mell, while the 2s. Gd. from Ida pupils in Latin, derived from 
ball was to be driven by one or other party these eock-ligUt dues as much as equalled the 
over its opponents’ boundary, many random hits fees of a whole quarter. 

wore bestowed on the occasion that lighted upon Before Edward VI. died, and when the rnar- 
tbe logs and shins of tbe players, by which High- riage at which be was present was solemnized 
laud ardour and wrath often rose to a danger- between Eobert Dndleyq Earl of Leicester, and 
ons height. In the Lowlands, however, where Mistress Amy Eobsart, one great sjiort on the 
golf pjredominated, the game of shinty was only occasion was a sort of riding at the ring, per- 
praclLseil by school-boy.s, who could find the foiaued in tbe following fashion: — A g()o.se w.ns 
nece.s'sary instruments always at baud. Nine- hnng on high with its head downward, and the 
pins was also a favouidte game, which, however, young courtiers irassiug underneath at full gallop 
was soon abandoned to the juvenile community eudeavoui’ed to seize and twitch oft' the head .at 
— ami also the game of jnno-holes, resembling the risk of missing it, orbeing unhorsed by laying 
it in eharacter, .and derived from the old Saxon hold of it. A similar practice prevailed in St. Aii- 
merih, or nine-men’.s morris, alluded to by drews at least until the close of the eighteenth 
Shak.sjaue in the Muimmimer Nujhfs Dream, century, and was probably confined to that yiar- 
Bowla were also a common amusement, and a ticular locality, as no notice is taken of it in any 
public bowling-green was common in the county other j)art of Scotland. A goo,se, with its neeJt. 
towns of Scotland for the recreation of the in- denuded of feathers and well soajmd or greased, 
habitants in the summer evenings, as well as in wfia suspended by the feet from the transverse 
the pleasure-gruund.s of gentlemen’s houses, and beam of a sort of gallows, while the riders in 
the game was often animated by the presence of full career below, and raising themselves in the 
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Ktii’i ujiH, eudeavo\u'e(l to pull off tlu! 

]i(:iad, by wliicli tho contest wiw to In; won. An- 
olilier equally barbarous anmseiueiit of the .yamc 
town w!Ls tho (!at r;ice. A oat was inclosed in a 
■cask, wliioh was siispondeil in liko inanner, while 
the riilei M in walloping beiieatli it ontieavoui'Oil to 
knock ou t the bot1.oni of the cask, .so that the cat 
should fall aniong the nutltitudc assemblotl in 
thou.saaihi below. Ajid when tins was accom- 
qili.slicd the jiiior animal received no quarter; it 
was chased by the nu)b, caught, and flung by 
■the tail from hand to hand, until it expired.' 
I'heae eomjxjtitions of dangorous and doxterous 
horsemansliip were worthy of admiration ; Inif 
what shall we say of their jmerile nature, and 
the onielty with which tliey were a(!couipiinie<U 
A few other featurc.s of Scottish society during 
the eighteenth century remain to bo noted, .’ind 
of the.se the (irst pi, ace is due to l.he national 
hospitality. This (piality w:ia so obvious among 
all classes tliat strangers at iirst sight recognized 
it;, and were loud either in il.s jiraise or con- 
(Icnniathm. Visitors from other lioiuiti ies win-o 
received with wclconu!, ;ind bad .seldom cau.se 
to regi'cit the general .scareity of hotels ; a,nd a 
well-iiit.roduccd tra,vellcr, if so disjiosed, might 
traverse the whole laud cost f)c<'. .I!ul hciirty 
as was their xveleonic to alieii.s and strangers of 
every degree, it was mil, to be comjiaital to the 
ardour with which tluiy rccoivod their own ac- 
quaintances, tiicir own kith and kin, their own 
couutrymuii, towards wliom their hosjiitality was 
boiuullesa; luid to the ntinont exleiil of a emn- 
plicated relntionshiii tin* favourite natioiad |iro- 
verb was illnslnited, that “ blood is tliie.ker tlnui 
■wator.” This unbounded Imspilality, however, 
wasnot without iUsiueouvenieneesand evi Is, esj lO" 
■cially at the festive hoard. 'J’he guest, however 
languid of appetiU', was oliliged to make a imsd 
lit for a plougliuiau; and when lie Iiad eaten 
almost to agony he was still urged to eat more. 
Ho was “pressed,” as it was called, with an 
■urgency that was almost tantamount to tho 
ipuiiishment of pressing to death; and if he 
turned aside to apeak to hisneiglihour fora.siugle 
moment his entertainer seized the opjiortniiity 
to load his iilate with a frosli mountain of viands. 
Itut, however he might parry these attcinpte to 
.make him eat, there w:ih no such escape for him 
in drinking ; to pledge every toast was an im- 
perative duty, and to shirk the glass when it 
wont round was downright rudeness, and some- 
times regarded as a jiositive insult. Often, there- 
fore, a dinner was a serious trial to the Icni- 
periite or weak-heudod, and he who accepted an 
.invitation was obliged to risk the consequences. 
In some cases it was even a point of honour 


' Travels in Seutlimd, J:e., by tin) Usv. .Iiimun Hull. 


among country gentlemen that no guest should 
leave the house sobei' — nay, somelimes, that 
none sliould he able to leave 1;h(! lioiise at all, 
except in a liand-hiUTovv or wlu;ol - barrow. 
Sometimes, however, there was no uece-ssity to 
depart, or be carried out, anil provision was 
made that tlio.se who fell undo)' the table should 
sleep in jieaee witlioul. the risk of sl.eaugulaliieu 
or a[»oplexy. Illustrative of tliis was ;i .story 
told by Mackenzie, the anthor of the J/an of 
Fediny. Tie bad got into a eoiujiany of Ibis 
kind, and, after a long bout of drinking, was 
alarnieil to .see bis eompanions drofiping on tho 
floor, one. after Jinotlier, where they were allowed 
to lie uudisUivbed. Ibkiug the hint be “ cnnntev- 
feited,” like I’al.stafl' at Hhrew.slmiy, and fell liko 
the rest, as if he, too, hail been ovej'eome. While 
he thu.s lay mider the table, and W'as congratu- 
lating liiinself on bis escajiw, he felt a )iair of 
small hands w'orkiug about bis tbroat; and, on 
asking what this meant, .‘i small voice from I ho 
owiii'r of the hands replied, “Sir, I’m Hie lad 
that's lo lowse the, ncekeloths.” lie was a sei'- 
vant of the liuuse, to whom this strange but 
neeessary duty exclusively belonged.'' 

Wc have id ready had oceiisioii lo iiotiee I he 
baechiinalian events with which the funend of 
Mrs. l>'oi'lH.‘nuf Onlloden Wiis aeeonqianied. Her 
son, the laird, and brother of the eelebraled jire- 
sident, took e;ire th:d; his mansion should not 
lo.se the genial ohariieter by wliieb even on such 
a uieUiueholy ui'easiou it was distiuguisbed, tui 
the following extract from liurt’s Liittui'e will 
show : 

“ There live.s in our neighbourbond, at a liouso 
(or CiiHtle) eidlod Ciillodeii, a genfleman whose 
hospitality is idmost without bimnds. it is the 
custom of that bouse, at the lirsl visit nr intro- 
duction, to lake up your freovlom by e.vaeking 
bis iiut (a.s he terms, if), that is, a eoeoa-shell, 
which holds a pint illled with cliampagne, or 
.such other sort of wine as yon shall choose. 
Vou may giieas by the iutrnilnotion at the con- 
tents of the volume. Few go away sober at any 
time ; and, for tlie greatest part of his giie.sts, in 
the ooiielusiou tlusy eaiinot go at all. 'Phis be 
l).artly brings about by artfully proiiosing (after 
tile public be.'dths, which always imply bum- 
pers) Bueli priv.atu ones as be knows will pique 
the interest or iiielinatious of eaeh particulai’ 
person of the company, whose fnru it is to take 
the lead to begin it in a brinjinei' ; and he him- 
self being always cheerful, and sometimes .say- 
ing good things, bis gue.sts soon lose their guard, 

and thou 1 need .say no more. ... As the 

company are disabled, one after amillier, two 
servants, who are all tlie while in w.ailing, 

- Kawflay’n limninincinKen of JAfti mul ChdranUr. 
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up the invalids witli short poles in then- chairs, 
as they ait (if not fallen down), and. carry them 
to their beds; and still the hero holds out. I 
remember one evening an English officer, who 
had a good deal of humour, feigned himself 
drunk, and acted his part so iiatiu’ally that it 
was difficult to distinguish it from reality; upon 
which the servants were prepiring to take him 
up and carry him off. .He let them alone till 
they had fixed the machine, and then raising 
himself up on his feet, made them a sneering 
bow, and told them he believed there wais no 
occasion for their assistance; whereupon one of 
them, with sang froid and a serious air, said, 
“No matter, sir, we shall have yon hy and 

by.” , 

We have more than once had occasion to 
notice the prevalence of begging in Scotland. 
It had risen to s.uoh an alarming height at the 
Union, and beggai-s were .so nuinerons, that 
.Fletcher of Saltouii could see no other remedy 
for the evil than the arbitrary eonvemion of 
beggars into slaves, so tliat their work should 
provide an equivalent for their maintenance. 
In tlio letters of Burt, which were written in 
172(1, or twenty years after the Union, he re- 
marked that they were still numerous, and ex- 
ceedingly importunate, while with the natural 
wonder of an Englishman he states, that there 
was no parish allowance to meet the emergency. 
The amount of their demand had also changed. 
Before the Union, he was told, they presumed 
to ask for not more than a hodle, hut now they 
begged for a bauhee. Soma of them also, that 
they niight not be classed a.s ordinary beggar's, 
added, on making their request, that the money 
was to buy snuff, But, in bestowing charity, 
people still stuck to the old tariff, so that when 
they had none of the smallest coin they would 
give the mendicant a halfpenny, 'and take from 
him ajjfart/; or the third part (rf a penny in the 
way of change. He observed, also, that although 
the sum bestowed in alms was so small, yet the 
beggars were genei’ally shod, while the poor 
working-women went barefoot. Matters hfid 
greatly changed in 1709, when Pennant wrote 
his Tour, as he declares that there were very 
fewheggiu's in Scotland; and this he attributed 
either to the new industrial .spirit tlmt had 
roused the energies of the people or to the na- 
tional pride that would not submit to ask 
charity. But Pennant’s exaggerated statement 
merely goes to show, that in towns the evil had 
almost disappeared, and in the country had con- 
siderably abated. That mendicancy was still 
too prevalent the following declaration of Somer- 
ville, who is a sure authority on tlie subject, will 
sufficiently attest. “Before the genei’al estab- 
lishment of poor’s-rates the country was overrun 


with vagrant beggam. They bad access to every 
house, and received their alms in meal '.uid 
bread, which were deposited in bags or wallets, 
as they wore called, hung over their .shoulders. 
Strolling beggare often travelled in companie.s, 
aiul used to take up their night quarters at the 
houses of the tenant farmers in the country, 
who, after entertaining them with a supper of 
porridge, conducted them to the barns and out- 
houses for their night’s rest. Even so late as 
1773, when I came to reside in Jedburgh, thi.s 
kind of hospitality was continued by a few of 
the old tenants.”' 

A community so numerous must have been 
divided into classes and governed each by its own 
laws ; but what were the rules of their simple po- 
lity it would be difficult to ascertain. Besides the 
gypsies, who were men of a wholly distinct race, 
and separate from every European community, 
there were “ muggers,” “ sorners,” and “ master- 
ful beggai's,”all condemned by statute, all pursu- 
ing their vocation with more or less violence or 
frauds, and upon whom the eye.s of justice were 
on the watch, although its grasp could so seldom 
lay hold of them. There were the randy beggars, 
who had the whole kingdom for their range, and 
who were regarded W'horever they came with cold 
indifference or positive dislike. But there was 
a better class of mendicants, who regarded the 
randies with a sort of aristocratic acorn— per- 
sons who conlined themselves to a particular 
district, who knew every person and event 
within its r.nige, who carried in their periodical 
visitations the news of the whole “ country- 
side,” and who were received with such a wel- 
come as the fresh newspaper, magazine, or novel, 
by which they have been succeeded, often fails 
to create. Being thus favoured wherever they 
came, and regaled with comfortable qxiarters 
and an abundant “awinous” in requital f(3r 
the pleasure their couvei'sation afforded, these 
men considered thomaelves not as the beggar s 
but beuefaetors of society, .and as having the 
right of entrance into every house. It was 
while contemplating the chances of failure in 
his several, attempts to succeed in life that 
Burn.s, half-playfully half-seriously, regarded 
this last condition as an ultimate resource, and 
exclaimed, “The Lord be thanked, I can bog!” 
Of the importance attached to this vocation by 
those who followed it, a well-known instance 
may be quoted of that gabevhnizie towards 
whom his selected district of occupation had 
shown what is called the cold shoulder. After 
he had recovered from his astonishment at such 
a reception he indignantly resolved like a second 
Coriolanus to abandon this ungrateful people to 
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thiiii' f;i;te ; anti, luincliUig to tho Ixnmdary of tlie 
lio tuniiid autl ex.t:l;uuieil, by way of 
faiuwoll ami bnivado, “ Sou wlmro you will get 
iiuotlioi- beggar!” 

A nouiuiou reproach brought agtiiiiat the peo- 
ple of Stiotliuiil w.'LS that uuitter iu tho wrong 
)ilae(i’' waa far too [irovalont in their domestic 
arraiig'OHients; ;ind it is to be feai'ed that this 
charge was otdy too well founded. In the houses, 
and in tlie furniture and cookery botli of town and 
count, ry, the fault was very common, espueially 
in the iir.st Ii.'df of the century, while aiuidry 
proverb.s and precepts by which it was juatiflod 
showed that the evillmd been of old standing. 
To scour or ttleaii a vessel or iiait, according to 
the vulgar notion, would only the sooner wear 
it out. A. fileau kifceheii betokened poverty in 
lioiisekeeinng. T'o dean ti house in Hitting 
from it would entail h;ul luck upon the successor. 
The juslilie.ation for tlicHe views wtis summed 
up iu the eotmnon proverh given its an excuse 
by the lazy, “Dirt bodes luck;” though it 
is clear fiom this very .saying that there must 
lijivi) heon mtuiy who did recognize the e.Nis- 
tt'iice of the mil, tuid dnnbllces eiilcrcd their 
protest iigiiiiist it. The siilijcclt h;is hoen loo 
Avell trcateil in Miss lliimill,oii’s f'ofboyiv.s uf 
(llciihiii'uio to rcipiire fnrtlns' illiistnition— a 
work to which Hcottish hmtseki'Opiiig owtis 
more than to many more pretentions appeals. 

'.I.'lie Scotch mode of wiishing itlothi's, usinilly 
called '‘trampin’ elaes,” was generally '■.Itirtling 
lo s1 ranger.s. When tin' seasons of jieriodii'id 
pnrilk'iition arrived the clothes wore thrown 
into a largo tuh pltieed on l.ho ground ; hot 
Wider was iioiiri'd in, and two women, .stopping 
into the tub, bt'gan to ti'iimp or betit tin' 
clothes with their fei't, a pioeess hy which (lu'y i 
wei'c soon cleaned ttiid lilted for drying. This 
was the mode of washing both in town ;ind 
couiilry. usually performed idso in tho open :ilr, 
W’llile the di.splay of limb whieli it (Uieasioned, tis 
lioloiigiiig to ii i>i';ietiec of use tind wont, was 
no niort' Ihonght of tit the time than the ini- 
covering of t.lnt hands or face. The larger towns 
had geiiortdly a public washing-green attached 
lo them, anil a straiigor enlering it unawares 
■would often ho astomided by the sight of a 
hundred high-kilted maidens wliirling rotmd as 
upon a pivot in this straiigo pyrrhic dance. 
Altlinugh ’tliis iiiodo of Wiisiiing, esjiecially of 
such hetivy tirtieles as blankots and sheets, is 
not yet entirely ahiiudoued, it is gonerally per- 
formed witliin doors and in the pi'iv.aey of the 
washiiig-hoiise. . 

The freipnmt signs which bmrists in iScothiiid 
ditri iig the last century considered .'is indications 
of the national poverty were in some cases the 
result of mistake. An Erigiishraiiu alwtiys asso- 


ciated the idea of want of tidine.sB with do.stitu. 
tiou,and the absence of joints of roast meat with 
scanty or defective fare; and in traversing the 
laud from Jlan to lleerslieba be was ready to 
proclaim that all was liart'enness, ISiit, often it 
was only his English standard that w;is iu fault; 
and a more intiniate aeipiainliaiiee with the peti- 
santry would have biiight him tliat; there was ;is 
much retil comfort aiul abiinilanee among them 
as among tho stime elas.ses in the, Houl,h, while 
the only defect w;is the wtint of neatne.ss and 
order. It was natural, espceiidly, ih.il, stub a 
mi, stake should arise when he saw .so many of the 
people walking barefooted ; and his sympathy 
was not abated wlteti he saw that the gretitcr 
proportion of tho ba.i'cfooteil 'wei'e of the gentlei' 
sex. If ho made a forenoon visit the door was 
opened to him by ti d.nnsel ftitluml .shorn tmd 
.stoekiiig.s. When he wtilked along the street 
lie laiheld \vell-ilres.sed female servant' going 
upon orrantls and tripping eheerftilly Jihuig the 
causeway imsbod. The stinie was still more 
the Oiisu in the. country, whero among the 
eonimon people alinoat evei'y foot was witlioiit 
shoe or stocking. iJiit :i(: the ehiireh, the rural 
festival, or tint fair he saw that tiiis wtis not; from 
deslitiitiou, foi' there eveiy foot was neatly 
shod tiinl cveiy tinkle decorously clolhed. It 
was not, tlieri'foi'e, tliat they htul no shoes, but 
thiit tliey did iiotwKh (o M'ciii' I Item, and vheii, 
on foi'iiial oeeasioiis, the) were eonslr.iiiiul 
Union thorn, the free, buoy.iid, elaslie slop was 
gone, and tho feet felt ei'iitii[ied tiiitl nneimi- 
forliiblo. Only when po.nlive winter lanie 
Were the shoes regnlai'ly made use of. Kie- 
ipiently, .ilso, when the shoe was di'ipeii.-'i'il with, 
or even when it was worn, a eomfortablG foot- 
less sl.oeking was dotmt'd. 'I'liis covet itig for 
tho leg and ankle wtei called a /m./i/n',' and, 
with ])crsrmn who wifre obliged to trtivel in all 
weathers, a jiair of hoggi'Us sometimes were 
found snlliuieut, without shnesi, foi' the whole 
winter. 

Here we may close oiir alvetehes of the gcinend 
state of iScnttish society iliiriiig tlie eiglitecnth 
Century — and we must confess tliat even at tlie 
beat it presented but few features of :itt,ractii.m, 
lly the end of the eentury, however, a vast im- 
lirovetueiit htid b'lki'ti jiliice, and in a comiiarii- 
tively short time iScothnid iind .Mngland bccamo 
so nciirly assimilated iis to present few distine- 
tivo mitional charactci'isties I'cipiiring to be 
])ointed out iu a liistorical work such as tliis; 
so that ouv.sk(!teho.s of society iu Hcotlanil may 
hero be brought to ti close. VVe niusl; sl.ill, how- 
ever, devote a little space to Scol,lamTs aebieve- 

rnouta in tlie iutelleetutil field in the iiehl of 

literature, sciouec, and art— ilviriiig' the century 
of whieli We liavo jiwt been tretiting. 
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O! the litei’ature produced by our country- 
men in tlie eighteenth century a large pro- 
portion has simply the oliaracter of the ordinai'y 
.English literature of the time, and is not dis- 
tinguishable by any special mark or. stamp 
from that produced in the southern half of the 
island. Another portion of it, however, bears 
its nationality on the face of it, and is also 
marked liy something better thau nationality — 
by the unmiatakable stamp of genius. With 
this speciid section of the literature of Scotland 
are associated three outstanding names — Ram- 
say, Fergnasou, Burns, household woi-ds in 
tsootland, the last almost a household woid 
wherever true poetry i,s .appreciated, wherever 
the heart of the poet can appeal to that of his 
fellowman, 

Boru in 1686, in the village of Leadhills, 
Allan Ramsay spent most of his life in Edin- 
burgli, at liivst carrying on the trade of wig- 1 
maker and then that of bookseller, and acquiring 
a snug competence by his wordly wisdom and 
business capabilities, though he lost money, like 
many another since, by starting a theatre, as 
lias been already narrated. A man of humonr, 
geniality, sense, and shrewdness, he lived on 
familiar terms with the beat .society in the 
‘Scottiali capital, and died in 1768 in his own 
house, Ramsay .Lodge, which he had built 
on the side of the Castle Hill. His poetical 
work, 9 range over a wide field, including songs, 
■-satires, epistles, fables, tales, and la.stly, what is 
reckoned by many the first pastoral drama ever 
written, the immortal Gentle Shepherd. This 
■appeared in 1726 and at once became famous. 
I'ts success was fully deserved, presenting as 
it does a charming ],notm-e of Scottish rural life, 
well drawn and varied characters, and an inter- 
esting plot, the whole having many clnii'ming 
songs interspersed, and being written in simple 
language redolent of the country, without giving 
unnecessary prominence to the vernacular idiom. 
Burns was a great admirer of ‘'honest Allan,” ' 
and is ready to acknowledge the debt he owed to 
the earlier poet whose influence over him is not 
■cliiKault to trace. 

•Robert Fergusson’s life w,as very different 
from that of A llan Iliimsay, being short and un- 
fortunate, the poet having died iu 1774, at the 
earb age of twenty-four, fie was educated at 
St, Andrews ITniversity, but was bred to no 
trade or yirefession, and snyiported himself 
niaiiily by copying documents in an Edinburgh 
law office. His constitution was naturally 
feeble, and seems to have been impaired by the 
convivial mode of life in which he indulged, and 
which was so characteristic of the Edinburgh 
<if his day. Fergusson had a true if not par- 
ticularly rich vein of humour, touches of p.athos, 


a keen observation, and a great command of 
langiMge. .He may lie called the laureate of 
eighteenth-century Edinburgh life, though his 
Fannei^s Ingle portrays for ns a rural household 
of the time. This poem served as the prototype 
for Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Mght, though in 
most respects greatly inferior to the latter, while 
Fergusson’s Leith Eaees again suggested- Burim’s 
Holy Fair. Fergussou’s poems in ordinary liter- 
ary English are greatly inferior to those in which 
he makes free use of the Scottish vernacular. 
Had his life been prolonged we might have had 
poems fr'om his pen far superior to anything of 
hi.s that we possess; and it is well to remember 
that Burns had written companitively little 
and was quite unknown to fame when he had 
I’eached the age at which poor Fergusson died. 
Burns admired Fergusson greatly as hi.s “elder 
brother in the muses,” and lamented liis un- 
timely fate both in verse and prose, while he 
also erected at his own expense a tombstone 
to the hapless poet in the C'anoiigate church- 
yard. 

Ramsay and Fergusson were thus, as we 
have said, the poetical forerunners of Burns, 
who was directly stimulated by their poems, 
and by the poetic spirit working within him, to 
do soinething himself " for poor auid Scotland’s 
sake,” though it w'ere only “ to sing a aatig at 
least.” Of course his po.sition in poetic literar 
ture is very far higher than that of eithei', yet 
many of Ills writings are of like character with 
theirs, aiid their example was of the highest 
value to him in that age of artificiality in 
poetry, since it led him to take his subjects 
from the life that he .saw around him and to 
go directly to nature for his inspiration. It 
was owing to this that Burns is not merely to 
bo regarded as the great poet of Scotland, but 
must also be recognized as introducing, or at 
least assisting to introduce, a new era in .English 
poetry, an era in which convention and imi- 
tation had to give way to nature and to truth, 
and a pedantic classicism was succeeded by a 
free infusion of the romantic element into onr 
litevatnre. 

The chief incidents in the life of Robert 
Burns are know'n to most readers. He belonged 
by birth to the class of hard-working Scottish 
farmers, his father, an intelligent man, being 
a farmer’s son horn in ilineardiaeshire, who liad 
migrated to Ayrshire, and at the, time when 
the poet W.1S boim occupied a few acres of laud 
within a mile or two of the town of Ayr, near 
Alloway Kirk and the bank of the river Dooii. 
The poet chronicles his own birth as having 
taken place when “our mounreh’s hindmost 
year hut aiie was five and twenty day.s begun,” 
that is on 2,6th January, 1769, the last year but 
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oiiH <)C tile I'oif’U of George 11., ao llmt lie wiia 
tiCteeii ycai'H old ■when Foigu.ssou died. He i 
received wliati might lie called for the period 
and Ilia .station in life a good liliiglieli ediication, 
anil being a great reader and fortunate in get- 
ting aeee.sa to booka he thne made up for BOine 
deiieiunciea under which ho might otherwise 
liavo laboured. IVToiml Oliphant near Ayr, 
bochlea in Tnrholton iiarinh, a.nd Mosagiol in 
the vicinity of jVIavichline, are three farms which 
the Rums family sucuessively oce.ujiiod in Ayr- 
shire, the jKiet’s fatlier having died at Loehlea 
in 1781. They had a constant struggle to keep 
their heads above water, and tlie poet was 
inured to hard far-m work from his childhood 
up, hut althoiigli lie is commonly known as tlie 
“Ayrshire |ilovigliman,” he never was a plough- j 
man in the ordinary sunse of the word, tliat is, | 
one who is ready to hire liimself out to plough I 
or perforin other farm work tor wages. 

Ihu'im began rliyming at the age of six-teen or | 
HUVeuteiiii, hilt he wrote nothing of nnieli eonse- i 
ipience till lialf ailozen year.s later. It was not 
till I7 mII lhat lie iiiihlislieil anything, this being 
the year in which the lirst edition of hi.s poems 
appeared, tini faiiioiis K.iliiiarnock eiliticui that 
now fetciicH such a high price. Somi> of the 
tinest iirodncts of Ids geiiiim had ii place in this 
volnrui), such as The Cotter’s Hatweday jyij/ht, 
IloUomi’aii., The Tiiu The Holy hie, The 
Ti'stoii, To « Mmse, To a MonnUdn Doisii, Ike., 
The hook was pulilisheil inoro in the hope of 
raising unougli money to enable, tlm peet to ji.ay 
his passage to the \Vesb Indies lliaii with the 
intention of bringing ]ii.s name hefnre the 
public, Hnriis at this time having got himself 
into dittieulties in connection with his future 
wife, .lean Armour, and being dcsinms of leav- 
ing the ceimtry. Instead of lids result, liowe.ver, 
the BUi)ce.sH of the hook was such that he gave 
up lliouglits of emigial.iiig, ami got a second 
edUioii piihlislicd at .lildiuburgli the following 
year, lly this time he liad been the lion of 
hldiiihurgh society for a season, and Iiad im- 
pressed all who came in coutaet with him by 
his e.xtraoril inary [iowur.s and )ier.Monality. 

Having made a eonsiderable sum of money by ' 
Ids poeius he married Jean Armour, the, “Imnuio , 
.Jean” of his own pocni.s, .and settled as a farmer , 
at Kllisland, a. farm on the hanks of the Nitli , 
not far from I hnnfries. h’ortnim did nob smile 
upon liiiu here- -jirohahly had he wooed her 
with more assiduity he would have received 
moro of her favours. Hosvever that may he, 
having first united the occupation of exciseman 
to that of fanner lie finally gave up the latter 
vocation altogether and retired to Dumfries 
as ail officer of excise. As a man of wit 
and linmoui' ns well as genius, a man ■whoso 


brilliance shone all the more in tlie convivial 
circle, his society was much sought after, and 
unfortunately he allowud Idm.self to he too 
much led away by iinwortliy or tlionghtloss 
associates. The result was that lie imdoi'mined 
his eoiistitutioii, and died on .Inly lilut, I7i:)fl. at 
tlie early age of tliirty-sevcii, 

The period of liuriis’s grcate.st ]iootieal acti- 
vity was from his twenty-fiftli to ld.s thirty- 
finst year. The last of his great poem.s, Tam o’ 
iShmUer — by some critics considered Ids ma.9ter- 
jiiece — was wiitten at the latter age. Many 
admirable jiieces, and more jiarticnlarly iinnicr- 
ous songs, followed this, but many of these latter 
have hut little real weight in detennining 
Burns’s place as a poet. The be.st of Burns’s 
poetry came nislung straight from the fountain 
of genius, ami lie is equally strong in Inmioiir, 
satire.iiatlios, (eiiderncss, and snlilimily. 'rhoiigh 
some of .Buriis’s most rney, vigorous, and pic- 
turesque piecc.s are those in which tScottish words 
and idioms aro freely introduced, yet much of 
his licst poetry is aluicst purely I'higlish in lan- 
guage, as w'itiiess the CoUe.r's Suturdai/ A’ii/ht. 

Gf other Scol.tisli jioets belonging to this, 
period wlio made use of the vernacular diidect, 
wo may mention the b'everend .lohn iSkinner, 
Bpiscopal iiiiidsicr of T.ongside, Aherdeenshire, 
a (’orrespomleut of liiirnii, and the author of 
Tiil/odhi/oeinn ; Alo.xaiider Uo.ss,sclioolmaHter at 
liocldee, Forfavsldre, anther of uuveral popular 
songs and the pastoral tale of llele.iiore, or the 
Fortunate Hhe.jihe.rdess; Lady Anne Barnard, 
aiitlmrcHM of the pathetic lialliid, Auhl Robin 
(I'nii/; and Miss .lane I'llliot, authoress of The 
Flower.t of the Forest. Among poets of Scottish 
nationality who dhl not use lliuir native dialect 
the lirst place mnst he given to ilames 'riioinsou 
(1700-17-18), author of The. Feosous, and The, 
(hist/c of /niio/niiM, besides tragedies and other 
pieces, lie was a son of llie parish iididsier 
of lildiiani, wont to Biiiidon, imhlislu'd, gained 
jiowerful friends, and lived for the. most part 
an easy iiidoleiit life. The amiable Jamc.s 
Beattie, author of The .Minstrel, and long a ],iro- 
fassor at Ahei-deeii ; William Falconer, antlior 
of The Fhipwree.I: ; Uohcil 'Blair, author of The 
f/i'rtiJB,' the good blind poet, 'I’homas Blaeklock, 
whose approv.-dof Burns’s early poems liad con- 
, siilendile infiuciiee on the bard’.s earoei' ; John 
I Logan, and Michael Bruce may uU here receive 
; mention. 

Turning to pro.se literatiire of the imagination, 
we find that Scotland oeeupies no diseredi table' 
position, irhe novel had by this time lieeu 
represented in Biigland by the iiiasterpiecos of 
Ricliiirdson and Fielding, and our own Smol- 
lett now appeared to complete the trio of great 
fictioiiists of tlie eiffliteentli eentnrv. ’I'oliiaa 
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Geor^je Smollett was born in 1721' near the 
foot of Loch Lomond, and belonged to a family 

posaeasiiig a good landed estate there. He was 
brought up to the medical profession, and went 
to the West Indies as surgeon on board a vessel, 
but though he made one or two attempts to 
establish himself in practice, he made little bv 
medicine, and supported himself almost entirely 
by his pen, residing for a great part of his life 
in Loudon. His literary work was of tlio most 
varied character, iiiokiding history, travel, satire, 
farce, tragedy, translation, and he also edited 
newspapers, his connection with one of these 
co.sting him a fine of £100 and three months in 
prison. It is as a novelist that he excels, how- 
ever, his chief works in this department, being 
Itodnyirk Ramluni, (1748), Farei/rine RwMe 
(17."il), Fcr/Unand, Goiint Fathom. (17.'>3), and 
IIn,riphre;/ Clinker (1771). His novels pre.sent 
a senes of exceedingly varied and diverting 
scenes, and liis characters are well drawn though 
marked generally by more or less superficral 
characteristics. Humour and wit are abundant, 
but unfortunately so are also passages stained 
by coarsene.sa and indecency, though we should 
in regard to this matter remember the taste of 
the: time, Another Scottish novelist of a far 
ditferent stamp, a faint echo of his model, Sterne, 
was Henry Milckeiizie, author of The Afmi of 
Peeling (1 771 )— a dreadfully namby-pamby pro- 
duction— T/ie Man of the World, and Julia de 
RouhignS, novels whose clay has long gone by. 

Scotland also produced some historical writers 
of great eminence, as well as others who dis- 
tinguislied themselves in the fields of philosophy 
and theology. David Hume (1711-1776), pub- 
lished the first volume of his IJiHory of Great 
Britain in 1754, and the work soon gained the 
position of a classic, being written in an ea.sy, 
flowing, elegant style, and forming an exceed- 
ingly readable narrative, though displaying 
little warmth of feeling or sympathy, and not 
based oii original research ami consequently 
lacking in authority. Tlie HiUory, notwith- 
standing the various competitors that have 
ai’isen, is still regarded as a standard work, but 
■Hume occupies a higher position as a thinker 
and philosopher than as a hi.storian, his sceptical 
or destructive position and incisive criticism of 
prevalent theories in philosophy, and escpecially 
the doctrine of causality, forcing philosophers to 
reconsider the grounds of their beliefs, and thus 
giving ri.se to the Scottish school of philosophy, 
at the head of wliich was Reid, and also to the 
critical philosopliy inaugurated by Kant in 
Germany. His principal philosophical work is 
his Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
along with which .should al.so be mentioned his 
Political Discourses, read. Essays, Moral, Political, 


and Literary. His views on political economy 
had much influence on Adam Smith, aucl liis 
, opinions in ethical and religiou.s que.stiona gave 
I rise to much discus, sion and nincli opposition. 
HLs rejection of the possibility of miracle.s is 
well known. He was born at Ediuburirii, and 
spent a considerable portion of his life tliere, 
though he also sojourned for a time in France 
and in England. He was personally a most 
amiable and kind-lioarted man, and hml ns firm 
friends the most notable men of intellect of 
whom Scotland could then boast, .such as Prin- 
cipal .Robertson, Adam Smith, Lord Kaines, 
John Home (author of the redoubtable tragedy 
of .Douglas), Adam Fergusou, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
and other.s.i 

Next to Hume as a liistorian— if indeed he 
sliould be placed only next to him-coines the 
'’evereiid Dr. William Robcvtsoii (1721-171), 3), 

distingiiislied clergyman of the Scottish 
, Church, and long principal of Edinburgh Uiii- 
verisity, a man whom we have already seen ns 
head of the Moderate party. His chief works 
are his History of Scotland during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and of King James VI. till his 
Accession to the Crown of England, published in 
175f) with immediate and great success; his 
History of the Reign of Charles V. (1769); and 
his History of America A meritorious 

history of England was written by the Rev. 
Robert Henry, in which an attempt was made ' 
to depict the social life of the people with more 
I fulness than had ever been done before. Smol- 
lett also wrote a hi.story of England ; and Lord 
Hailes (Sir David Dalrymple) published his 
iuv.-diiable Annals of Scotland, a work based 
entirely upon pei-sonal examination of the oi'i- 
ginal authorities. Here also we may mention 
, Janies Boswell (1740-1796), author of the im- 
[ mortal biography of Dr. Johnson. 

lo Scotland belongs the honour of having 
laid the foundations of the science of political 
economy through the great work of Adam 
Smith, The Wealth ofNatioiu, published in 1776. 
Adam Smith was bom at Kirkcaldy in 1723, 
was educated at Glasgow University and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and after being professor of 


I The Kev. Dr. Aleramlev C’arlyle n( Invoresk wi 
ia.nafw wtU him, ami in hia Autohiofjmithy (publlslu 
remarka tlrnt though *‘he had much louruing and a fine 
was profossfldly a flceptie, though by no meana ati athe 
the greatest simplicity of mind and manners with t 
facility and benevolence of temper of any man I ei 
Carlyle also adds: “I was one of those who never liel 
David Hume’s sceptical principles hod laid fast hold oi 

but thought that his books e m 
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iioi’:il iiliiloso|>liy .'it ( Jl.'iisji’ow' Tor twolve yeiirn, 
Hill ti'.'ivulliiig two years on the eoiitiiient, ve- 
.iirmid to Ills iiiitivo iilneo, and produced lii.s 
mii/ii.Ktti, iiims ;d:(.(.‘r ton yoare of sovero study. 
Ho was llniii made a eoinmiasiouer of customs, 
ind lie died in .17!K). 'I'lic Wca/t/i. of jyntimi.'inu^t 
witli great !i|>|il:i.nsf) from the lirst, and wa.s l)y 
lie one move warmly reccivod tlia.n by Hume; a 
long time |iiiMscd, liowovor, iieforn ils argunioiitn 
wero alile to make wa.y' in regard to JuaLLers of 
national finance and trade, .so deeply rooted 
were tlm eri-oiieous dogmas l.liat, the book .sought 
to overthrow’, its author also wrote on morals, 
but his hn|)orta.ue(! as a,u ethieal writer was 
!Oni[i;n’atively small. 

Among tlie lii'st to take up a posiLion in an- 
tag'onism to the .se(!))tieisin of Hume, and to 
work out a philosopliieal system of hi.s own, 
was Dr. Tiiouias lleid (171d-17!)(!), a nativo of 
liira.eliiui, in Kiiieardineshirc!, a,t Hr.st a niinisler 
of Um iSeottisli ehiireh, then prefeM.sm' of uim':i.l 
[ihilosojiliy in King’s College, Alierdeeii, and 
latterly |)rore,ssor of the .samo sniijeet in the 
1) iiiver,sil.y of (llasgow. In 17(!-I he piildished 
an /iKjidrt/ into the. J/imtin Mind on t/o; I'i'hi- 
cip/fti of ('i)iimoii. Seim; iu 17tir) /'.'•ikhi/h on the 
Intelleetmil I'iHiviv, of Mtm, in I7HS /'mui/s on 
the Aiiiiv /‘iiiivrs of Mnn. Thi'se works foimed 
a riiimdation for the doeti'me.s taught hy the 
Seoltisli or eommoinse.nse selmol of jihilowopliy, 
doetiiiics that wens intended to lake the plaee 
of those thatluul heeunie proniiiicnt through llie 
teiuihiiigof Ilerkuley and Hume. Tlie doelriuo.s 
eombati'd liy lleid and his fnllnwers ai’u mieh a.s 
that we have no real evidence for tlm cxisleuce 
of an external world, tiiat we only take its e-vist- 
enee for granteil, and that we only know ideas 
or mental impressions, lleid, on the other hand, 
niaintaiiiM Und. our uiipressioiis tell ns diroetly 
that there is an e.xternal world, and tlrat. the 
universal im|)ressions of mankind must be lield 
as true vvitlmut fiirUier ijne.stiini. An imme- 
dhde follower of Reid was Dr. ISeattie, tbe )ioct 
of the .Minutrel, who comhated limnc’s teaching 
iu his Emtiij on the Xalitee oiid Jmiiintnhilili/ of 
Truth (17711), while the opiuiona of the same 
.school were also niaintaiiied in a somewhat modi- 
lied form by Diigahl , Stewart (17D3-182H)andSir 
William llamilbni (ITHO-lHriti). H nine’s :ittae.k 
on nuiarles ealh’d foiih a vigorous defence on 
the part of Dr. ( Icorgc Ca.mpbtdl, iirofcssor of 
divinity, ami afterwards principal of Mariuclial 
College, Aberdeen, whose able /lineertiition on 
Mirndcr came*, out in 17(12. I’riiieipal ( 'aTiipbcll 
i-. also known for his exeelleiit work mi the 
Phhmiphii of Ithnim'io, 

.\moug men of science and lejiniing may lie 
ineiitioued the names of Dr. iTohn Aibuthuot, 
the frienil of Addison and .Dope; 'J.'lmmas 


Riiddimau, (he Latinisl ; Rolierl Sinisuii, the 
eelebrated matliematieimi, whii.se elmraeter has 
been described in a jircvioii.s page; Dr. William 
Cullen, who did mueli for the .science of medi- 
cine; Jose|di J!la.ck, ronowueil iu connection 
with Ins discovery of “ lixed air,” or earboiiie 
acid, ami the theory of latent Imat: I lie brotheis 
William and dnlin Himter, who spent most of 
their lives iu liomloii, mid who.se labour.s formed 
ail c|ioeh iu tile Instoiy of anatomy ; and James 
Hutton, one of the founiler.s of geology, who.se 
views regarding atniospherie aei.ion and the 
formation of strata are at present those mo.st 
eommouly held. In tbi.s century tbe Edin- 
burgh University became renowned as a medi- 
cal school through the toaeliiug of Alexander 
Miinro, thillen, J’.laek, and olh('r.s. Among 
travellers of (he eeiilm-y dames Jiriiee, ,-\liy,s. 
siiiiaii J.iruco,” of Kiimnird bolds a diatiuguisluHl 
place, and tlioiigh he only sneeKeded in reaching 
a minor smiree of the Nile he brought liaek 
iiiueh vabia.blo iiiforniatiim regarding A.bys- 
.sinia. Miiiign I’ark is anotliur distiiigaislied 
iiaiiie ill A.frieaii travid, ,IJ,is liist great journey 
ill till? Niger region was made liefore tlie close 
of the eigliteentli eentniy; ids seeoiiil, ill wliieh 
lie losi Ids life, w.i.s made early in ihe liineteeiith. 

Aiiioiig yeotl'isli painters of tlm eighteenth 
eeidiiry we may mention William Aikmaii, 
All.mi Ramsay (sou of 1 lie poet), ( lavin Hamil- 
ton, and Hir Henry Raeburn, wlio bad altaiiied 
pre-emineneo in jimlraitiire aiiinng ids Seottisli 
com|ietiliirs years before the close of tlm ceu- 
tiiri, tlmugli he contiuiu'd (o pnietise ids art 
till 1H2:1. As architects wo must mention 
Rolicrt Adam and his lirnllier .lames; and as 
ail engraver, Hir Rebert Strange. 

In the department of meeliaideal and engin- 
eering' seieiiee KeutlamI has the great name ol 
Jaintts Watt to jiniiit to, the man wlm.se inven- 
tive genius brought about a revolution in tlie 
use of iiiaeldiiery, wliose genius, as Kir Wallei 
KcuH, twlio knew Idml says’: “ l.iiseovered tin 
means of multiplying t.iiir national restmrees t(, 
a degree perha|.is even beyond Ids own stupen- 
dous powers of ealeulatioii and conibiiiation; 
briiigiiig treasures of the abyss to the suminil 
of the. earth — giving the feelile arm of man tbi: 
momeiituiii of an Aii'ite — eomuiaiiding manu- 
facturea to arise, as Ihe rod nt (he jiroiihet pro- 
duced water iu the desert, allbrding the nuauu 
of diapeiiaiiig with that time and tide wldcl 
wait for no man, ami of sailing without thal 
wind which dolied the connnauds and threab 
of Xerxes himself. 'I'Id.s potent eomnninder oi 
the elonicuts,” he adds, “ this jdji'idger of tinu 
and .siiace- -this magician whose cloudy uiaeldii 
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«i'y hiis produced a oliaiige on the world, the 
-eH’eots of which, extraordiuiiry as they are, are 
perliaps only now begiuuing to be.felt^ — was not 
<)]ily the most profound man of science, the most 
successful couibiuer of powers and calculator of 
numbers as adapted to piractical inn-paosea, — was 
not only one of the most generally well- 
informed, — but one of the btist and kindest of 
luimau beings.” James Watt was born at 
(ireenook in 1736, where liis father was a re- 
apectabl e merchant and magistrate. He received 
a good education, and having adopted the pro- 
fession of mathematical instrument maker he 
got an appointment as snuh to the University of 
Glasgow. Ho tlieu set up as an engineer, made 
.surveys for canals and harbours, and at the 
•same time worked at the imjjrovement of the 
steam engine, which at tliis time was still a 
very imperfect piece of mechanism. The great 
invention of Watt which has had sucli far- 
I'eachiug ethicts was that of the condenser 
sejiarate from the cylinder, and for this he 
obtained a patent in 17d9. Some years after 
he joined Mr. Boulton as a partner, and the 
establishment of Boulton & Watt at Soho, near 
Birmingham, for many yeai's riuinufactnved 
steam-engines that acliieved a world- wide fame. 
Watt retired from busiuea.s in J80O, and occu- 
pied his declining years in the various jamsuits 
and stvidies in which he vfaa interested, till his 
death took place in ,1819 at his re.sidence of 
Heathfield Hall, Stali’ord.shire. 


. Rot inferior even to Watt in uieelianical 
genius was another Scotsman who latterly be- 
came a partner iu tlic tirnr of Boulton & Watt, 
and who.se name is not so well known as it, 
deserves to be. This was William Miivdoeli, 
the son of a millwright near Old Cumnock, and 
born iu 1 7.74. When iu Cornwall snporiutcud- 
ing the erection and titting of .some of ISoultou 
& Watt’s engines, he constructed in 17.S4 a 
model high-])ressuro engine to run on wlieels, 
the precur.sor of the modoni locuinotivu. He • 

also invented the oscillating engine, and many 
other useful apiJiiratus and contrivances, but his 
work as invwitor of the system of gas-lighting 
is his most remarkable achievement. In 17!):! 
he first lighted hi.s ofticcs and cottage at Hotl- 
riith with gas. l.u 1798 he constructed an e.K- 
I tensive apparatus at Birniiugliam for the 
making, .storing, and \)urifyin.g of gas with a 
view to the su2)ply of factories or other largo 
buildings, and not Jong after the offices at Solio 
■were lighted by means of tins ilhimiuaut. .It 
is characteristic, of this imassumuiff, uiiselnsli 
man tliat he never .sought to iiateut his great 
I invention, and thus tlerived no iiecuniary 
benefit from it. He retired from business in 
1830, and died in 1839. The tirst really .suc- 
cessful attemiits to utilize the steam-engine for 
purposes of navigation were made in Scotland 
j in the eighteenth century, bnt this subject 
I may be more suitably treated iu connection with | 

iScotti.sh progre.ss in the nineteenth century. 
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PERIOD XII. 


THE NINETEENTH . GENTUUY. 


UHIGN OP (3BOBGI5 III.—CONTINUEU (1801-1820). 

Nineteenth eontuiy open-s gloomily for Britain-Bad harvests and dearth, aggravated by tho closing of the 
porta of Northern Europe— Gloom soon dispelled- -Sir Kalph Ahercroroby sent iigiuust iho Freuoh in 
Egypt — Farces a landing and gams a brilliant victoiy, but is mortally wounded— French forced to snr- 
ronclor— Joy at tho miilt-'Enthusiastic reception of the 42nd regiment at IMiiiburgh — Inolination for 
peace— The peaco of Amiens— Brief continnance of peace— Napoleon continues his anibitimis projoefa— - 
Britain declares war— Threatened invasion of Britain — Liu-ge volinitoor force onrollod — Eiithu.sinsm in 
Britain— Mcaanres of defeneo adopted — French fleet dofoatud by Sir Robert Calder— (Iroat victory by 
Nelson at Trafalgar roliovcs .Britain from feim of inviisioii— Scotland’s sliaro in Trafalgar— Napolcon'.s victory 
at Austarlita ami death of Pitt— Trial of Lord Melville mid its interest for Scotevnoii— He is acquitted— 
Oharaoter of .Melville and Ills luaiiagoiiieiit of Scottish ad'airs asdoacriboil by Isirii Cookburii— .ISritniii 
loft to oppose Napoleon singlo-handod--\Varlil£e operations in various pm-ta, more ospeoiaHy in Italy— 
Victory of Sir John Stuart at Maida— Napoleon overthrows PniHsia— Borhii Deerce ngaiiisl Britain -- 
Napoleon oonohides treaty of Tilsit with Ita.ssia, anil still further mcmacos Britain — Danish navy soiirod by 
Britain— British order in council and Napoleon’.s Milan Docrec— Napoleon atIncIrR rortiigal and soata hi.s 
brother on the throne of Sjiain— Britain iissiste Spain and Portugal, and the Peniiisulav War liogiiis— Sir 
Arthur Wollealuy (Duke of Walliiigton)— Sir .Tolm Moore— His retreat to (Jorumiii, victory, and duatU— 
Wellington ngaiii sent to the I’oiiiiisula— (Iro.s.sing of tlio Doiiro— Talavera — Binsaco— .Unos of irorros 
Vedriis— FnontesdeOfioro— Iku'ossa — Allmora— i'iudad llodrigonndBadiijos!— Sal.aiiinnca— Vittnria— War 
oarriod into Fninoo and linished at Toidonso— Napolonn’s gimt accession of power and his fatal .Russian 
c.vpoditioii— Ovorthrowii by Eiiropoaii cnalitimi and forood to abdicate and retire to Elba- The Walchcreii 
expedition and other British oporatioiis— Napoleon loave.s Elba and again menaces Eiiropu — Measni'o.s 
tiiksn against him — Welliiigtou and Blilchor now his antagonists — Ligny and Quatro .Bras — Napoleon 

overthrown at Waterloo— Account of tho battle— Scottish regimoiita play a diatinguialied part -Roturii 

of 42d to Edinhiirgli— Poaeo followed by period of dopression and diaeontciit in Scotland — Throiiteneil 
outVireak— Municipal reform demanded— Death of tho king'-Ilis eharnetor- - Partienlars regarding tho 
royal family— Successive ministries during this period. 


The oi'ietiiiig of the iiineteontli century upon I 
Eritain w.as ilavk mid lowering. In 1791) a 
]iei'i(Jil of dearth from bud harvests liiul begun, 
and was general Uiroiigliout Europe. A. still 
worse hiirvost succeeded in IBOO, so that In the 
following j’car jirovisioiis in England and Scot - 1 
land rose to a great price, and starvation in a I 
greater or les.s degree prevailed in almost every j 
district. In addition to this, tlie evils of war 
had deepened around ns; and by the “ Novtlicru 
t tonfederncy," eoncludecl at the end of 1800 by 
the madnian Paul of Jlnssia with Sweden and 
Dentmuk, the ports of Rusisia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, hitherto onr granaries in 
seasons of agricultural depression, were closed 
against us. ft seemed, indeed, as it the hostility 
of nations had, united with the iiiclenioney of tho 
seasons to acobmplisTi tlie downfall of Britain, 
or to drive it itiilf) the lawleaeness and anarchy 
of the .French HevVilntion. But the people were 
already Jisenohantffid of their republican dreams. 


mid although cases of riot and cmivage occurred 
in various parts of .England and iSeotlaud, they 
were trivial compared with tho harihihip.s that 
caused them. But this stale of depression did 
not contmue long. The death of the Enijieror 
Paul and the battle of ( 'openliagen, resulting 
in the dissolution of the Nfirthern Confederacy, 
opened tlie Baltic to Biiti.sh shipping, .so that 
our markets were speedily iillwl with imported 
grain, while the harvest of 1801 also was a great 
improvement on tlioso immediately pioeediiig. 
A land victory too, a gratification to wliieb our 
armies had of late been iinaccustouuHl, and the 
political and eomniereial iirosiiects it ojiened up, 
restored- the confidence of the peojile, and enabled 
tliew to look forward with hoiio. 

This victory was gained in Egvjit, where a 
French arniy still maintained its footing: for 
Bonaparte, though he had himself returned to 
France after the battle of tlie Nile, had not ro- 
linquished his plans of Eastern roiiqnests. T'o 
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luiiiiitain, therefore, her couiiuaMd of the Medi- 
tenuneau and the possession of her Indian 
Empire, it was ueoe.ssary that Britain should 
make a couuter-iuvasiou of Egypt upon an 
adequate scale. Accordingly a force of 15,000 
men under Sir Ealph Abarcroiuhy was sent to 
drive the French out of the country or take 
them prisoners. The troops effected a landing 
near Alexandria on the 8th March, 1801, in the 
face of a heavy lire of musketry and artillery 
from the enemy, whom they drove from their 
position at the point of the bayonet. After two 
skirmishes on subsequent days a decisive action 
took place on the 21st, when the French under 
General Meiiou made a sudden and determined 
attack on the British, hoping to take them un- 
awares. The lighting was more terrible than 
any the French had hitherto engaged in. 
Meuou’a cavalry was literally destroyed ; and 
after a long and obstiiuate contest the infantry 
was completely routed with immense loss, in- 
cluding that of three generals killed. A corps, 
which like most of the regiments under Meiiou 
had formed part of the victorious army of Italy, 
and which in its pride had taken the vainglori- 
ous title of “ The Inviucibles,” was almo.st aimi- 
hilatod by the famous 42nd regiment, assisted 
by the 28th. Desperate hand-to-hand lighting 
with the bayonet took place after ammunition 
failed; and as the struggle grew fiercer still the 
combatants wielded the butts of their muskets, 
and oven in some cases man closed with man 
■and mea,sured strength in a determined death- 
gripe. The Briti.sh triumph was great and 
glorious, but was clouded by the ]o.ss of brave 
Sir Ealpb, who w'a,s mortally wounded in the 
battle during a charge of the French cavalry. 
Eegui'dless of the hurt, he would not leave the 
field till the enemy were in retreat, when he 
fainted from pain .and loss of blood. He was 
carried on board tlie admiral’s flagship, wliere 
he died on the 28th. Sir Ealph was born at 
Menstrie, Olaokmaunaiishire, and had served 
in all the important campaigns of the period. 
He is regarded as the regenerator of tlie British 
army, which had fallen into a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, and he left behind him a number of 
■officers wlio had been formed under bis com- 
mands. Of these the best known is Sir John 
Moore, who in this battle and iii the lauding of 
the Briti.sh troops rendered splendid services, 
■and eight years after became immortal at Co- 
runna. 

This victory proved that whatever might be 
tlie case with the soldiers of other nationalities, 
British soldiers, and Scottish soldiers in parti- 
cular, could more than hold their own in fair 
stand-up fight with the best men that France 
could bring to meet them; and the lesson seems 


to have been strongly impressed upon the Fieiich 
in Egypt themselves. So spiritle.ss, iudcod, had 
tile French becomeafter thebattleof Ale-xaiidiia, 
that before Cah-o 5000 of their disciplined troops 
allowed themselves to be beaten and driven off 
the field by an army, or rather a mob, of ill- 
trained Turkish soldiers. It was evident that 
they could no longer keep possession of Egypt, 
especially when the British reinforcements from 
India arrived, and the French, to the imniber 
of 24,000, Capitulated, on condition of being con- 
veyed to France. When tidings of the success 
of the British reached Edinburgh, the general 
triumph was mixed with regret for the loss of 
the victor of Alexandria, whose pi-ivate worth, 
as well as his high military achievements, had 
endeared him to the hearts of his countrymen ; 
and it was deemed fitting that a monument to 
Ills memory should be erected in the high cluirch 
of the Scottish capital. Wlien the gallant 42nd 
Highlanders arrived— the conquerors of the far- 
famed Inviucibles — the national enthusiasm of 
the city was stirred up to a high pitch; and as 
the crowds looked upon the countenniioes of the 
brave raoiuitaiueers, now bronzed -with the sun » 
of Africa and Asia, they caught ardour and 
courage for the years of trial that were yet to 
come and the threats of invasion that wore to 
summon them to resistance. The Egyptian ex- 
pedition was the only one of the military uiuler- 
takiugs planned by 3?itt that proved successful; 
but before it had been brought to so happy a 
conclusion, and also before the battle of Copeu- 
hiigeu had been gained by Nelson, the pi’emier, 
who had now been at the helm of the state for 
seventeen years, had resigned his post and been 
succeeded by Addington. 

The condition of both France and England 
by this time was such tliat peace was desirable 
for both countries. Britain, now 'without allies 
on the Continent, could not assail her rival by 
land, while the latter, with her fleets blockaded 
in her ports, w'as unable to encounter her island 
enemy by sea. In other respects the advantage 
lay on the side of Britain, whose mercantile 
shipping had increased heai'ly one-third since 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1793, while that 
of France had been nearly annihilated.! The 
revenue of France, also, notwithstanding her 
victories and conquests, was still less than it had 
been previous to the revolution, wliile that of 
Britain was nearly doubled. The negotiations 
for peace, therefore, which had been going cm 
for some time, were listened to more cordially 
by France after she had been forced to evacuate 
Egypt, and on the 25th of March, 1802, a defi- 

ilu proof of the growing prosperity of the country at this 
period, wo mention the fact that the exports of British, 
produce and manufaetiipes had riuen from £33,143,000 in 1798 to 
£48.500.000 in 1802. 
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iiil ivf' treaty of peace, tiie peace of Ainieiis, wiik 
siiriied. Great wari llie joy nimiifestetl by botli 
nations when hostilities were thus pat a stop 
to. the mail cain-ying the news reached 

I'ldiobm-oli, tlio i)opiil;u;K in tolroii of thuir joy 
Moiziiil lilio veliicio, and lia\'ing taken out the 
hoi'.-sc.s dragged it to various jjavts of tlio city, 
Miieb as the lord - yirovost’s hoimc and that of 
Adiiiiral Duncan. Tlie gim-s of the castle tired 
a royal Kiikite, the volun1.eer.s mustered and fired 
a /hit da joie, and the city was illuininated in 
the evening. Similar demonstrations wei.-e 
carried out jit ol.lier places, and in due course 
formal proclamation of the twent wars made 
with jionip and ccreinoiiy in Loiuloii and .lidiu- 
burgh. A great decreaao in the army was now 
decreed, and it was generally hoped that the 
peace would he lasting, Ihongh many were 
iniiuh less sanguine. 

H was soon seen that ihc peace of .Amiens 
wa.s iiolhiiig hut a truce, and that Honaparte 
had never Tnea.nt it to lie anything else, [u 
Ma}’’, 1802, ho was made “l''irHt (.hn.siil” for 
life, with the right of naniing his successor, and 
hriiig now ahsoluti' ruler of Kiance, lie <leti>r- 
miueil to go onwards in his career of cmnpiest. 
Ihit ih’itiiiu nnist iiist he crushed. Accordingly 
he persisted in Uct;]>i\ig his liooj>s in llolla.mi, 
contrary to the treaty of Amicus, an<l in the 
I'hvneU and Dutch ports i\nule o)ieu jwepara- 
lions for invasion, while he c-vtciifled the li'rcuch j 
dominions farther by the addition fit iSwiV/.cr- ! 
land and part of ltn.ly. Notwithstaiiding Ihosc 
proecediugs, he flemandcd that Malta, slu'uld 
be evacuated by livitaiu, as had been airaiigc'd 
attin; peace, and when Piritain refused he ginssly 
insulted the british ainhassador. As he refused 
lo make amends, (ho result, was that in May, 
180.J. after fourlepu .short uiont.lis of pe.i,ce, wa.r 
was declared by liritaiu aguiust li'rauce, a, step 
tlial evoked the utmost on tliusiasn) in tlieformor 
country. The desigii.s of Ikiuaparte being seen 
llu'ongh giive rise to universal alarni, and it 
was thonglit better to endure at once the stern 
realities of war than live a prey to doubt and 
uucertaiiity. 

Tile first blow that Napoleon struck was iit 
the connuorcial prosperity of Britain, and the 
me;ui.s adopted for this was by occupying Ban- 
over, seizing the great trading cities of Bremen 
and Tiambnrg, and closing tlie Rlbe and VVeser 
agiuu,st Britisli trade, while British lioine and 
colonial ]n'oduce, even if brought in neutrai 
vessels, was to he e.iicludi:d from French ports. 
Jlis next step was to be tlie invasion of Britain 
itself, and in order to aecomplish this, an army 
of IfiOjOOO men and a great flotilla of flat- 
bottomed boats, besides other vessels, were as- 
sendjled at Boulogne. ■■ 


[,i.D, 1801-1820. 

In England an excitement sinular to tliat 
of the days of the Armada jirevailcd, nnd 
corresponding preiiaratioim were iniule to 
meet the crisis. Besides the regnlar (.roiijis 
under arms, voluutcer.s. enrolled tliemaelve.s 
witli eager haste, and soon amounted in num- 
ber to 335,fl00 men. Scotland naturally was 
not behind England in snob an omergeney, 
and arming and drilling was everywliere ilie 
order of the day. Before the uiul of IWO'.S 
3(1,000 Scottish voluuteer.s were enrolled, nnd 
as an instance of the enthusiasm that prevailed, 
we may mention that one. Edinburgh battalion 
of 56f> men had its number made, np) in three 
a,ud a half lionrs from the time of o]i6niiig 1;lie 
hooks, and that the city of Aberdeen raised a 
battalion of 800 men in eight d!iy.s. .liacli town 
and village contributed its quota of patriotic 
defenders of hearth and home, and vueetings 
j were overywdnwe held, at which were discussed 
I tlin best measures to be adojited. And tlio 
. clergy were not behind fiic laily, since the 
prc.sbyle)y' of Fdiiil)iiigli, for e.\!im])le, on fbe 
ground that “by law ministers :\,re exempted 
from those jiersonal services which are, in this 
most interesting crisis of )i\:iblic aU'airs, required 
of oriiors, inianimously resol veil to oilbr a hoiirity 
for encouraging able-bodied men to enlist, in 
lii.s majesty’s service.” All the land forces of 
I Scotland were pu(, umlcr the. command of the 
Earl of M.oira. A sea-foueil.ile force to serve 
asliore or allont was also embodied both in 
Scotland and .England, this being intended to 
comprise all lisUurmeu and others occupied in 
connection with the shore, s or harlwurs of tlio 
conntry, who, from the nature of their occupa- 
tions, were not liable to be iin],)res8«(l for service 
in the, fleet. Batteries and other works were 
erecteil at difl'erent points on tin! eonst, and a 
j system of signals establisUcil, in order that, 
should tlie enemy land, his )iresenee might l.jc 
immediately proclaimed far and wide, The 
greatest exertions, liowever, were devoted to 
the stvengtlioniug of the naval force of the 
country, B.vitain’s first line of defence, which, 
it was hoped, would be able to keep tlie soil of 
Britain from being profaned liy tlie preaeiiee of 
a foreign foe. The only cliaiice, iiuked, for tli« 
Frenoli to eft'eet a .successful landing was to di.s- 
tract the attentioii of the British admirals, ami 
to get together such a naval force as would give 
themselves at least a teinpiorary command of 
the (Jli, -1111101. Of tills there was some pro.s]:)ect 
after Spain had joined Fra, nee (iu 1.8(14), a,nd 
wiieu the large S(>anisli fleet was united to (.liat 
already at Napoleon’s cotnuiaud. lint after a 
F’ranco-.S].uiuish fleet had been dcfoa.tod liy Sir 
Kobert C'alder (a Scottisii admiral), with tlie. loss 
of two of its best sliijis, Niqiuleon (now eni]iBi'ori 
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suddenly witlidrew liis ntuiy from Bonlogne, and 
the gveut and crowning victory of Trafalgar, 
which followed Sioan after, utterly dashed to the 
grov\iid any hope Napoleon may have cherished 
of leading a conquering army over the fair lielda 
of England. 

The liattla of Trafalgar was fought on the 
21at October, 180.5, The enemy numbered 
83 shijis* of the line and ;> frigates, wliilo the 
British fleet consisted of 27 line of battle ship-s 
and 4 frigates. Details of the struggle cannot 
her-e be given; sufflcient to say that the com- 
bined fleets were oruslied, nineteen sbip.s being 
taken and one blown up, while 20,000 jjrisoners 
fell into the bands of the British. Soon after, 
five French and Spanish slup.s that liad e.scaped 
were taken and others were wrecked. Hardly 
a vessel of the whole 33 was ever seen afloat 
agiiin, and the French naval power was heuce- 
fmth of little account during the war. The 
fears of invasion were thus dispelled at .a stroke. 
The public mind of Britfiin, .so long in a state 
of painful tension, was restored to comparative 
tranquillity, but the price was the life of Britain’s 
greatest naval hero. The rejoicings throughout 
the country were adequate to the occasion, but 
joy was mingled wi th grief. Nelson was biU’ied 
in St. rani’s, and monnments to his memory 
were erected in many a town, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow among the number. Money was liber- 
ally contributed both by corporations a.Tid private 
individuals for the i-elief of the relatives of the 
seamen and marines tb.at bad f:dlen in tVie glori- 
ons battle, and in tliis benevolent movement 
Scotland took its due share, as her sons had 
also done in the victory. The Scotsman of most 
note who was present at Trafalgar was Admiral 
the Earl of Nortbesk, who commanded the 
Britannia, a eliip of 100 guns, one of the throe 
largest vessels in the victorious fleet. Another 
Scottisi.v admiral of this period, who rendered 
numerous important services, but whose name 
is not, like that of Admiral -Duncan, associated 
witli any outstanding exploit, was Lord Keith, 
a nieniber of the Marisehal flunily, whose chiefs 
had been outlawed for their connection with 
the rebellion of 1715. 

A, few months .after the battle of Tl'nifalgar, 
Napoleon at Austei’litz, December 2, 1800, had 
completely defeated the combined Austrian and 
liussian arinies; had thus shattered the new 
league of nations that Pitt bad been able to 
rai.se up .against liim, and bad made liiimself 
doniiuimt in Europe ,as the head of the Con- 
federation of the Bliine. Airsterlitz proved a 
de.ath-blow to Pitt, wlio w.as already in failing 
health, and now looked forw.ard with foreboding 
npoii the dangers that be dreaded for bi,s coma- 
try. He died on January 23, 1800, liaviug 


guided the destinies of Britain almost eoutinu- 
(jusly since 1783. At bis death he was again 
premier, the iuetfectivci ininisti-y of Addington 
having not long survived tlie renewal of the 

Thu same yiuir an event took iilacc, which 
though entirely belonging to the domestic bi.s- 
toryof . Britain, w.is in Scotland .-ukI for Scotsmen 
ii. matter of as much interest ua the biittle of 
Austei'Iitz itself. This was the iaijaeachmeiit 
of Henry Diindas, Lord Melville, before the 
House of .Peer.s. The name of .num;la.s (he liml 
been raised to the peerage in 1802) wa.s fu) 
honoured one in the eyes of his coniitrynien. 
He had long liei'ii treasurer of the n.ivp lunl 
held the patronage of all jilaees in Scotland in 
his hand, and tvas at present tirst lore! of tlie 
admiralty. Not only hail hi.s political character 
and the general e.stimate of liLs aliilitie.s .stood 
deservedly high, but iia iihmdy nioritioned, he 
liacl aI.so n.sed his gi'eat influence for the benefit 
of bis countjy, and bad procured comfoitablo 
appointments for many' of it.s well-bovn but 
peimiles.s sons, ft was no light circuinslance, 
therefore, for the Scotsmen of the day, that 
such a mail should be accu.sed of high ciiniBH 
and mi.sderneaiioiir.s— more e.speciiilly wdten tbu 
charges wore mingled with almnd.-inceof national 
dislike and asper-sinn on the part of the jieople 
of England. Lord Melville stood impeached 
in We.stmiiister Hall of baviug, while treasurer 
of the navy, applied to his private use and profit 
public uumey intended for the naval sorviee ; 
of having authorized his piiyiuaster to draw 
large sums of publie uioiiey from the Bank of 
England, and use the same tor hie \)iivate pur- 
poses; and of having got from the piiyniasler a 
share of the large sums that he had thus drawn 
from the bank. Such was the substance of the 
ten charge.^ contained in the iinpeachiiiont of 
Lortl Melville, and the trial hegaii on .April 211, 
1806. It lasted fifteen days, with the result 
that hi.s lordship was acquitted of all the charges, 
tlie majorities in his favour being generally 
large, and the peers lieiiig on one of the chargoa 
quite unanimous. His acquittal was the cause 
of iiuicli rejoicing in Scotland, and was the 
occa.siou of niaiiy coiigrattilatory addresse.s aiiii 
public eiitevtaiiinieiits. I.oril Melville did not 
again bold any political oflice, tlwiigli be con- 
tinued to interest liimscdf in |ml>lioairair.s. He 
died suddenly at Edinbiirgli, 28tli May, Isll. 

-Begardiiig tlik great Scotsman, and the Scot- 
land of bis (l.\y, wo may quote the following 
interesting and appreciative rcniarka froiii f.ord 
( 'ooklmrid : — ‘‘Tbc whole couiitiy was imuiaged 
by the indisinited and aaga.ciou.s energy of a 
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single native, who knew tlio oiveuiustaiiees and 
tile vviuita, and tiie in-o^ier bait., of every country- 
.man worth being attended to. Henry Duiidas, 
the first Viscount Melville, was the Pharos of 
Scotland. Who steered upon him wsis safe; 
who disregarded hm light was wrecked. It was 
to Ids nod that every man owed wliat he had 
got and looked for what he wished. Always 
at the head of some great department of the 
iniblic service, and with the indirect command 
of places in every other department; and the 
establishments of Scotia, nd, instead of being 
pruned, multiplying; the judges, the sheriffs, 
the clergy, the protessois, the- towu-oomieillors, 
the membera of parliament and of every public 
boiud, itiohvding all the oflicers of the revenue, 
and shoals of commissiona in the military, the 
naval, and the Indian aervice, wore all the 
breath of his uoalril. This dosjiotism was 
greatly atreiigtliened by the persounl character 
and manners of the mau. Handsome, geutle- 
nmuhke, frank, oheorfid, and aocud, he was a 
favourite with moat men and with all women. 
Too much a mau of the world not to live well 
with hi.a opponents when they would let him, 
and totally incapable of personal harshuess or 
iiukindness, it was not nimatnral that his 
official favours should bo confined to his own 
itniumerable and insatiable partisans. With 
•such means, so dispensed, no wonder that the 
monarchy was absolute. But no human oumi- 
potenca could be exercised with a smaller 
amount of just ofTeiice, . . , The mmorable 
comlitiou of our political instil, utions and habits 
made this country a noble field for a patriotic 
statesman who luid been allowed to im]irove it. 
But tin being then impossible, for neither tlie 
government nor a majority of the peo[ile wished 
for it, there was no way of managing except by 
patronage. Its niagi.sti’ate.s and representatives, 
and its other base and paltry materials, had to 
bo kept in order by places for whieh they did 
what they were bidden ; and tliis was really all 
the goveriiinent that the country tlien admitted 
of. . . , .Ho was the very man for Scotland 
at that time, and is a Scotchman of whom his 
country may be proud. Skilful in parlknient, 
wise and liberal in couiioil, and with an almost 
unrivalled power of administrii,tion, the usual 
reproach of his Scotch management is removed 
liy the two facts that he did not make the bad 
elements he had to work with, and that he did 
not abuse them ; which hist is the greatest 
praise that his situation admits of.” 

After the battle of Austerlitz and the peace 
of Pre.ssburg, Britain was left for a time to 
maintain the contest against France single- 
handed. In i80(! her military operations took 
a wide range, embracing Italy, Sicily, Portugal, 
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the Cape of Good .Hope, the Kast and West 
Indies, and South America. One of the most 
noteworthy achievements acoomplished in the 
year just mentioned was in the kingdom of 
Naples, the royal family of which bad been 
driven out by Napoleon in order to jiruvidw a 
throne for his brother .loseph, H ere a British 
force of some riOOO men was huidod under the 
command of iSir .Tohn fcituart. who cm July (i 
gave battle at Maida to 7000 Frencli veterans 
under General Itegiiier. iSomu of our soldiers 
had never yet been under fire, while most of 
them had seen little ; but they nevertheless ad- 
vanced to the bayonet charge with such resolu- 
tion that the French wavered, and then turned 
and fled, being overtaken and ent down with 
dreadful slaivghtev. Their total loss was esti- 
mated at 4000 men. This, compared with the 
great events of .European warfare, was but a 
akirimsh. and was attended with no immediate 
results of value, but the moral elleets of the 
battle of Maida, like those of Alexandria, were 
of the utmost importauce in the land battles to 
hieh our armies wore soon after to be sum- 
■oiied. Thai, it was an action requiring public 
recognition was seen by the authorities at home, 
and the thanks of the House of Lords as well 
as of the tlommoiis were unanimously accorded 
to the victoix of Maida, while a peiisiou of 
.BUKIO a-yoar was settled iqiou .Sir John for 
“ the lirilliaut and important vietory ” whieh he 
and his troops had gained. 

'I'he eareer of the French emperor continued 
with gigantic strides. Having prostrated Aus- 
tria in one short campaign he turned upon 
Prussia, which soon experienced a similar fate. 
He entered upon the campaign with his usual 
profound caloulaliou .uul his usual rapidity of 
execution; and the battles of Jena, and Auer- 
stadt, by which the armies of Prussia were cut 
down to a handful of 8000 fugitive soldiers, 
reduced this kingdom to a more degraded condi- 
tion than even Austria. Her strong i’ortre.4,ses 
were seized; her capital was occupied by the 
French ; and a contribution equivalent to nearly 
twelve millions sterling was forthwith imposed 
upon the country. 'When in tlie Prussian 
capital, Naiioleon aimed a, blow at Britain’s 
commercial power by the publication of the 
faniou.s Berlin Decree. Of all his enemies 
Britain was the nuwt hated, because the most 
fomiidable and the most unapproachable. It 
had confronted him more or le.a3 directly in all his 
movements, subsidized every power that was at 
war with him, destroyed his navy, and blockaded 
his ports. But this Berlin Decree was to bo a 
full requital. By it the British islands were 
declared to be in a. state of blockade. A 11 traffic 
or conmiimicatiou with them was prohibited; 
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all Brititih property or mei’chaiidise found iuauy 
country under the control of France wiis to be 
eoiiliaoated ; and all British subjects residing 
there were to be made prisoners of war. Men 
laug'lied at llie idea of blockading aucb an ialand 
as Britain, but when a great number of the 
-European ports were closed to our traffic mat- 
ters became serious enougli, and would have 
been still more so could the large contraband 
traffic have been prevented. This, however, 
was found to be impossible, and a system of 
granting trading licenses was adojited. 

Still another step was taken against ua by 
Napoleon in 1807 in accordance with the treaty 
of Tilsit, concluded with Russia, .after that power 
luid siift'ered .severely at the hauda of Napoleon 
ill the battles of Bylau and Friedland. For not 
only was Baissia to exclude our trade from her 
harbours, but she was also to join her fleet 
witli those of Denmark and Sweden to aid 
France in overthrowing Britain’s naval supre- 
macy. It was time for Britain to take action 
and anticipate tlie threatened blow. Accor- 
ilhigly an, expedition set sail from yarmoiitli for 
Copenhagen, compriaiiig 25 sail of the line 
besides other vessels, and carrying nearly 30,000 
troops with siege artillery and stores. A.dmiral 
Gambler ooinmanded the fleet, and Lord Gith- 
eart the land forces. Denmark was called on to 
■deliver up her fleet to the keeping of the British 
government until the danger was over and 
peace concluded, and it might have been thought 
that, hacked up with such an overwhelming 
f(.)roe, the demand would have been agreed to. 
But instead of this the Dimes stood to their 
defence, and Copenhagen was bombai'ded by sea 
and land for four days before they would give 
in. Tile British thus got possession of seventeen 
«hip.s of the line, besides a number of otliers of 
smaller size, and a vast (Quantity of naval stores 
and ordmmee. The small island of Heligoland 
was also taken possession of by Britain, being 
valuable at this oonjuncture as a depOt for 
British manufactures, colonial goods, and other 
merchandise, which could be smuggled up the 
estuaries of the neiglibouringriversaml conveyed 
into the interior of the Continent in defiance of 
tlie Berlin Decree. D mark naturally enough 
became an ally of France, and declared war 
against Britain, but the powerful Danish navy 
being secured the Danes oonld now do us com- 
paratively little barm. 

As a reply to Napoleon's Berlin Decree Britain 
issued an “ order in council,” declaring that vessels 
tradin g with French ports, or porta under French 
control, were liable to be captured and condem- 
ned as lawful prizes, and subsequently the whole 
French coast, and the ports of the countries 
occupied by the French, were proclaimed to be 


in a state of blockade. As a fresh measure 
aimed against our commerce, Bonaparte issued 
towards the end of 1807 bis famous Milan 
Decree, ju'oclaiming all merehauL vessels of 
whatever nation that should suhmit to our 
orders in council to be lawful prizes to the 
French. 

Shortly before this la.st decree, the refusal 
of I'ortugal to take action against .Britain by 
complying with the Berlin Decree bad led to 
this small and weak state being overrun by the 
French, and to tbe<aimouucoinentiii Napolomrs 
official journal, the Moniteur, that the house of 
Braganza bad cea.sed to reign, Spain was the 
next victim, and not undeservedly so, so far at 
least as her rulers were concerned, who had 
aided in the downfall of Portugal, With little 
difficulty Napoleon was able to seat bis brother 
Joseph on the ancient and illustrious Bpanisb 
throne. But though the country wa.s occupied 
the people wei’e not subdued, and speedily rose 
against their ojipre-ssors, calling on Britain for 
aid, but at the same time showing that they 
could do something for themselves by their 
brave and successful resistance to the French 
at the siege of Saragossa, and by the defeat of a 
French aimiy at Baylcn. Portugal also rose 
against the French, and the grand struggle 
known as the Peninsular war began, and with 
it the train of events that ended in Napoleon’s 
final overthrow. 

The hero of this great i onflict, as wc. need 
Iianlly remind our readera, was tlie Duke of 
Wellington, who began under the title of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and was as yet chiefly known 
by the successes he had achieved in India. He 
landed at Mondego Bay in Portugal on August 1, 
1808, and after defeating a French force at Eoliya 
gained a much ihore important victory over the 
Frenchgeueral JunotatVimeiro. Immediately 
after this Sir Artliur was superseded in the 
supreme command, and wlien a much more 
severe blow could have been inflicted on the 
French the couveutloii of Ciutra was signed, 
allowing them to evacuate Portugal with their 
baggage and stores, and to be conveyed to France 
in our own vessels. 

Tlie next step in the war was taken by the 
appointment of Sir John Moore to tlio command 
of .an army of 20,000 men, to be employed in tiio 
nortliern provinces of Simiii, and to eo-operai ■ 
with the Spanish a-rmies in the (“.vimlsiou ei t.m 
French from the kingdom, xic fiiitercd bpiou 
towards the end of 1808 from PoV'tn.r;,! : 
vanced to Salamnncn, and from t'na-i. pi:, ■ 
encouraged by the rej-ireaentatioiis of ii-v 
Spaniards and also of the British niiiiistui, 
pressed onward towards Madriil to relieve the 
capital, now threatened by the French. But 
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iVbulriil .‘suri'euiiei'Hil without .-l IjIoWj iind Sir 
tlolui, that he liml heeii :illure<l into the 

hciU't of the coiiiiti-y by falJiicious ])roiiiiHeK, and 
that the French with Napoleon at their head 
wci'd about to oil vcdoj) him wi tli an (najrwlielmiiig 
fon'o, was roiluoed to the ha,/arduus e.'vpediont 
of a reti oat to the ooaat. A nd rseldom waa a re- 
treat iierforinod uiidor wiioli dillieiilties, or atten- 
ded with auoh privations and autt’eriu}!;.s. He was 
indeed reinforced by about 10,000 men under Sir 
David iiaird, who had been sent to Cormina with 
troofia froni Hnglaud; but bis force was still too 
weak to cope aiiccessfnlly with his antagonist’s, 
and he lost many men by cold, hunger, and the 
constantal-. taelvsof theFroiicli, while theclasta, rdly 
Sfiaiiiards liindered rather than helped tlie re- 
treating army. At laatSir Johureached Corunna, 
to which plitcu Tiiitish tramsports came round 
from Cigo to eudiark his ariny ; but hither also 
came Soult, who had followed Moore in hot 
pm suit, having i eeeived e.xpress eomniaiids from 
Naiioieon to drive tlie Ihitish into the sea. Sir 
John, seeing battle inevitable, prepared For a 
parting blow, nltlumgh his army, spiritless and 
toil-worn, was now redueed to ld,()0(i men, while 
Soult had at least 20,()0l) votenuis, in good trim 
undeagurfov theeombat. Mf«m: Laving madehis 
arrangements witli the utmost earo and skill, 
cheered his drooiiing regimenis with soldierly 
eiiconragcments, and roused the Hjiirit of tlio 
gallant 42nd with tlie .short and pithy exhorta- 
tion, “ liighlandevs, veiueniher Kgy\iL!” And 
Well did the bravo countryiiieii of Sir Jolin re- 
uiember his words, as was jii'ovi'd hy their ileeds 
on that glorious day. Naiioleon’s best general 
was defeated, his trooiis were broken and sea,t- 
tered, and the British army was embarked in 
aafoty. But their gallant and beloved general, 
morlally wounded by a cannon-ball, was carried 
intoCorunna by bis sorrowing Highlanders, after 
he had been gladdened by tlie assurance that his 
soldiers wore victorious, l ie wa.s buried at mid- 
night nil the rampart of the citadel of Connuia, 
amid the throng and hurry of deiiarture. The 
battle was fought on tho Kith .Tauiiary, 1809. 
Sir I )avid Baird, a Scottkli soldier wlio had al- 
ready distinguished himself in India, was in 
oomniand of tlio 42iid at the bcginiiiiig of the 
aoiiioii, but soon roeoived a wound which com- 
Vielled him to ijuit the held and cost him an 

In JIarcli, 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley again 
received tlie chief command of tlie Britisli foi-ces 
in the Beiiiiisula, and having arrived at I.i.sbou 
was able to take the held with an army of about 
20,000 men, inclnding a number of Portiigue.se. 
His llr.st exploit was the erossing of the Doiiro 
at UiKii'to. ill order to attack the French, who 
Were nuder the coiiniialid of Soult. ’I'lie Douro 


is a wide, deep, and rapid .stream, and Wellesley’s 
means of transport were very defective, while 
the ojiposite bank was. defended by 1.0, OOO 
hT'ench, left there by Boult, who himself was in 
leisurely retreat. Nevertlieless a large portion 
of the -British army had cro.ssBd the I'iver and 
establi.shed themselves befuro the enemy were 
avvare of their purpose, and the, li’rench were 
immediately ilriveii out of (.Ijiorto ; while the 
whole loss sustained by the .British in this liril- 
liant affair was ouly twenty-three killed and 
iiinet 3 '-.six wounded. Wellesley then gave chase 
to Soult, whom he drove into Spain with; 
the loss of cannon, annuunition, baggage, and 
military chest. Although far from I'eoeiving" 
the suiiport that he w'as entitled to expect from 
both Portuguese and Spaniards, he advanced 
into Sjiaiii hy way of the valley of the Tagus, 
and on July 28 fought the important battle of 
Tidavera, forty-live miles west of Tolwlo, where 
the .French were com nianded by tlosepli .Bi.iua- 
jiarte, the king of Sjiaiii, in person, and rnider 
him the rnarshals ,lourdan and Victcir. 'I.’lie 
British army on this occasion miioniited to 
nearly 20, (MK) men, their .allies llm .'ijiauiaids, 
who lent soareely any aid at all, to about 34,0il0, 
while the Fvencli army consisted of 50,000 well- 
trained soldiers, a, ceiislomed to victory wberevei 
they fought. 'I.'lie combat, which began in the 
evening (if tho 27l.h July, was not decidei.l till 
f.lie evening of tlie following i.lay. The French 
lost in killed and wounded aliovit 700(.l men or 
more, wliilc the lirilish loss rva-i nearly .5000. 
As a reward for this iniporttiut victory Sir 
Arthur was raised to tlio peerage as J-iaroa 
Douro and Viseoiiiit Wellington. 

Adhering now to his original imi-post.' of de- 
fending Spain in Piuiaigtd, Wellington on- 
trenched himself upon tho frontiers <.if the lattier 
kingdom, having, with I’eiiiforcenieuts, only 
25,900 men under his (tominand, while Miissciia, 
one of Napoleon’s liiist generals, by wln.im ho 
was now opposed, was at the head of 70,00() 
well-trained soldiers, fresh from a svicces.sful 
campaign in Germany. Here Wellington stood 
firm but jiassive, as the army he conimiuided 
wa-s the only stake upon which for the |;ireS(mt 
the fate of the Peninsula depondeil, while the 
Bpaiiiards reproached him for his timidity and 
the British for his inertness; tlie .I’ortngucse 
for their part, iniabhi to inider.4tand tlie i irofoiind 
sagacity of the plans Iiy which ho etr(!(,'.ti:iiilly 
prote(’.ted their country, ojip(«cd liis measures 
and plotted to counteract them. .At leiigtli, 
after retreating before the advance of Massona, 
he resolved to give battle 11)1011 ( lie riiugi'd range 
of the Sierra do Biisiico, whore lie took uj) lik 
ground with admirable skill. Masseiia, iiiiriaolf ;l 



been established by successful nionntaiuwavfarej 
now advanced, in the full hope of driving the 
British into the sea, as his emperor had com- 
manded ; aud cm the 27th of September, 1810, 
thcc battle of Biisaco was fought. His army 
numbered 72,000 men, while that of Wellington 
consisted of about 50,000, a large portion being 
Portuguese, Tlie Preneh made a fierce attack 
oil the British position, but were beaten back 
wdth the loss of 2000 killed and nearly twice 
that mimber wounded, though in addition to 
tlieir far-famed leader they were officered by 
IMey, .Regnier, and Loisoij, men of high reputa- 
tion aa oHioera. The loss of the allieil army was 
ill all about 1300. Maasena had thus received a 
severe check but was still greatly superior in 
nuniber.s, and AYellington, according to his pre- 
arranged plan, fell back within the famous Lines 
of Torres V edras, a double line of works, wbieb 
lie hud already constructed, running from the 
Tagus to the sea, and comprising 100 redoubts 
or forts, mounted with more than 600 pieces of 
urtillery. Here he remained for a time, keeping 
guard over the Portuguese capital and getting 
supplies without difficulty, having the city and 
port of Lisbon in his rear. M.assena came up 
and reconnoitred the fortifications of Torres 
Tedras, foiiud them little to his liking, and by 
iiiid by retired into winter quarters. After 
having wasted anil eaten up the country so that 
he could no longer remain where ho wii8,Massena 
was compelled to retreat, while Wellington, who 
liad received reinforcements from Biitain, fol- 
lowed closely after him into Spain, beating the 
Freiieli whenever tliuy attempted to make a 
stand. TVie two generals met again on May 5, 
1811, at Puentes de Onoro (just within the 
Spanish frontieri, and considering that the 
Preiicli numbered 4.5,000, while the allied iinny 
was only 30,000 strong, it was honourable for 
the latter tliat the event was a drawn battle, 
anil that Massoiia was foiled in his attempt to 
relieve Almeida. Meanwhile a brilli.ant victory 
had been g.ained in the .south of Spain over the 
the French who were blockading Cadiz, on the 
otb of March. Here Geiieial Graham, aftei’- 
wards Lord Lynedooh (a soldier of whom Scot- 
land has reason to be pi’oud), had a desperate 
strugglo with Marshal Victor for possession of 
the heights of Barossa. Tliese heights were 
carried liy the British, bayonets, ami in loss than 
ail lioiir mid a half \Tctor was in full retreat. 
It was one of the hardest battles ever fought in 
the Peninsula or in any other part of the world. 
Graham, who went into the action with only 
-1000 men, lost 12-13 in killed aud wounded; 
while the loss of Victor out of his 8000 men 
was estimated at more than 3000. For this 
action Graham received the thanks of both 


i hon.se.s of parliament, and Tie also got tlie offer 
Ilf a Spanish dukedom. Geuend Graham, tve 
may remark, had livc-il the life of a. country 
gentlemou till lie was forty-five years of age, 
and then entered the army an a volunteer, t in 
May Kith the bloody liattlo of Albuent was 
fought, the British comuiaudcr here being Miir- 
.sbal Boie.sford, wlmso object was to check Soult 
ill his advance to the relief of B.ula joz. Boult 
had an army of 20,000 veterans, while Bcresforil. 
though Ills force cninsistod of 30,0tl0, bad only 
sonic 7001) .British troops that lie could dcpieiiil 
ufioii. In four boms the allie.s lost 7000 men 
in killed aud wounded, while their autagouists 
lost from 8000 to flOOO. 

The most important events of the w.ar, in the 
early months of 1812, were the successful sieger, 
of Gimhad Rodrigo aud IJailajoz, in connec- 
tion with which ’Wellington’s movements were 
so rapid and decisive, that the French generals 
found themselves compdetely outstripped in 
their own favouiite made of warfare. Then 
fidhiwed the vkitovy of Sidaimuiea (July 22), 
gained by Wellington over Marmoiit, who 
had been sent by .Bonapai-te to aupersedo 
Massena. On this occasion both leaders had 
about 40,000 men under tlieir comnuind, and 
the result was that the French were utterly de- 
feated, with the loss of 7000 prisoiiei’s .and au 
immense umnber of killed and wounded, while 
the loss of the allies in killed and wounded was 
i about .5000. This victory opened the road to 
Aladrid, wliioh Wellington entered in trinmiib, 
while Ring Joseph and his eourt fled to Va- 
lencia. But want of means to carry on fui tlier 
aggres.sive measui'es now stopped Welliiigtoii’.s 
advance, and lie withdrew liisarniy in .safety into 
winter quarters at Gindad .Uodrigo by a serieK of 
masterly mameuvres iu the face of a superior 
enemy. Though Vic had fallen biick from his 
former advntieed iiositioii, Wellington was full of 
hojje tlia,t lie should soon clear the whole Penin- 
sula of the French, fur Napoleon, who was now 
entangled in the difficulties of liia Itiussian expe- 
dition, could spare no reiiiforceuieiits for Siiain 
or .Portugal. The seat of war, therefore, was soon 
transferred once more to the foriuer coniitiy, 
aud King Jnsepli, who mustered all his re- 
■sources for the defence of Ids tottering crown, 
halted with au army of 72,000 French soldiers 
to encounter the advancing llritiali at Vittorio, 
iu the north of Spain. Here, on .bine 21. 1813, 
a jutched. b.attle was fought, and the Freiicb 
were as eonipletely routed as afterwards at 
Waterloo, Jose|)h liiniself having barely esciiputl 
being taken prisoner, wdiile bis artillery, his 
stores, bis baggage, his well-filled nioiiey-ehe.sts, 
became the prize of the victors. Soult, who had 
been previously called away to look after Na- 
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{joleoii’s intevesta in Genuiiny, was now sent 
liaok once moie to Spain, in the hope that his 
tried abilities would re-establish the cause of 
Frauce in that country; but all his eftbita were 
foiled, and Wellington, after having taken San 
Sebastian and Pamplona, drove him across the 
frontier into l''rauce, and followed closely on his 
tiaok. Thus was Friuice invaded in turn, and 
invaded from a country in which her conquests 
had been the eiiaiest and her iniquities the most 
Ikgraut. Then followed the battles of the Ni- 
velle, the Nive, and Orthes, in which Soult was 
compelled to fight for the safety of France itself 
upon French territory, and to fight in vain. The 
final life-and-death conflict at Toulouse (April 
10, 1814) ended as the others had done, in favour 
of the British, and their shouts of triumph were 
niingied with tidings of tlie fall of Napoleon and 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. 

To explain how this last i-esult had come 
about, a few words regarding the doings of 
Napoleon in the interval are necessary. Un- 
able to calculate upon the fierce resistance of 
the people of Spain, though deprived of uatural 
leaders or he;id ; deapfeing the military capacity 
of the British ; and above all unable to foresee 
that the “Sepoy general,” as lie disdainfully 
termed W ellington, only needed a sufficient field 
to display his abilities as a military leader, lie 
had looked upon the Peniuaola as so completely 
his own, that any rising of the people lie thought 
would he a mere jiopnlar outlmrst, and the aid 
of Britain itself one of those transient iuterfor- 
ences which of late years had been so unproHt- 
ahle and imsuecessful. He therefore turned, 
without doubt or inisgiving, to his plans of 
universal conquest, of whicli the success was so 
groat as to make him careless of the Peninsular 
disasters. But these were not lost upon his 
enemies, who saw in them that he was not iii- 
vinoible, and their remembrance waa treasured 
up as an incentive to fresh resistance when a 
fitting opportunity should offer. It was in the 
begiimiiig of 1809 that Bonaparte left Spain and 
proceeded to attack Austria, which had thought 
herself strong enough to resume operations 
against him. Here victory followed him as be- 
fore; Yieinia had to admit birn as a conqueror, 
and by the battle of Wagrain Austria was com- 
pletely reduced to subjection, and had to agree 
to the Immiliatiug treaty of Vienna. The. years 
1810 and 1811 were those of Napoleon's greatest 
yiower. His empire then extended from the 
frontiers of Denmark to those of Naples, with 
Paris, Horae, and Amsterdam as itafii^t, second, 
^ iiud third capitals, Sjiain was almost to he 
regarded lus a French province, while Prussia 
and Austria were completely cowed. He now 
forced a quarrel upon Eussia, and his invasion 


of tliat country and the euuwequcul deslruction 
of his great ai-my proved his ruin. Ketuvning . 
to his capital from Moscow, he immediately or- 
dered a fresh coiiseription, still determined njiou 
continuing the war. But the spirit of liiiroiie 
was now fairly roused. Kings, princes, ecoleai- 
.'Lstics, and peoples I'ose unnnimously against the 
devastator of tlie Continent, the terror of whoso 
name had been destroyed by his terrible reverse. 

A fresh coalition, consisting of Prus.sia, -Eussia, 
Sweden, Siiain, and Briinin, was formed, wliioh 
early in 1813 sent its forces towards the Elbe, 
Napoleon could still muster an army of 350,090 
in Germany. For some months he waa every- 
where victorious. He defeated the allies at 
Lliteen and Bautzen, and even after they had 
been joined by Austria he was successful in the 
three days’ battle of Dresden, winch, however, 
was a dearly bought victory for tlie Freuch. 
Yielding to the mnubers lirought against him, 
he was compelled to fall back upon Leipzig. 
There he was complei.ely hemmed in, and in 
the great Battle of Nations, which waa foug;ht 
on the Ifjtli, 18th, and Isltli (.Ictolior, he u-as 
completely defeated. The retreat waa aliiu ist 
as disastrous as that from Moscow. Wit-h a 
fertility of resource and a gonina for conibinalfcon 
almo.st miraeulous, he was able, however, to e Aler 
iqjou another campaign, which was this ij time 
to be coudiictod in Ifrance. From .lanualry to 
March (1814) he confronted the eombiiicd Aircea 
of the allies, inflicting defeat after defeat i|pon 
them. But numbers were against liinbaudjtlie ,, 
new and fw-raidablu enemy 'Wellington Vyas 
rapidly advancing upon the capital L-om fflu 
south. At last ‘Wellington and the allies en- 
tered Paris, and on the 4th April Napoleoit.,,, 
alidicated. By the treaty of Paris, signed May 
30bh, 1814, nothing waa left him but the title 
of emperor, the liUle island of Elba on which 
to exercise a mock sovereignty, a guard of 400 
soldiers, and a revenue of si.x millions of franra. 
The brother of Louis XVI, became King of 
France under the title of Louis XYIII. France 
was reduced within the same boundaries as she 
had had in 1792. Wellington was rewarded 
with a dnkedoiu and a sum of ,i‘4()(),()00, and 
other officei-s had also their services recognized. 

The aft'aii-s connected -with the Peninsular 
war were by far the most important in which 
Britain had been engaged during the struggle of 
the nations against Napoleon, and were those 
from which she had derived by far the most 
glory. Her activity, howevei-, had embraced 
other parts of Europe, as well as various extra- 
European lands. In 1809 the disastrous affidr 
of the Walclieren Expedition had taken place, 
an expedition sent to the island of that name 
on the south-west coa.st of Holland. It was 
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iiiinod agiiiii.st Napoleon’s efforts to turn Ant-, 
werp and .Flushing into great naval arsenals, 
whenioo he hoped to send forth an invading 
force against England. A most incompetent 
commander of the force of 40,000 men, the Eai’l 
of Ohatham (Pitt’s elder brother), was iis.sisted 
l)y an incapable naval leader, Admiral Sir 
Uichard Strachan. Phey lost time in taking 
Elu.shing when they slioiild iiave struck rapidly 
and stniek hard at Antwerp ; aiifl when Flush- 
ing was taken, Antwerp had been made un- 
assailable by defensive works on the Scheldt 
and a powerful garrison. The British force 
lost men terribly by ague and fever in the 
'Walchereu marslies, and in November the re- 
mains of the army returned to England. Tlioii- 
saiids of lives and many millions of i)onnds had 
been Hung away for nothing, wliile Wellington 
sorely needed men and money in Spain. A 
British force also was kept with its head-quar- 
ters in Sicily, and not only ke].>t the .French 
from gaining that island, but ;ilso helped to 
harass them in Italy and Spain. In 1812 war 
unfortunately broke out with the United States, ] 
having taken its origin in the British orders i 
in council already mentioiiecl, under which we 
claimed the right of searclntig neutral vessels i 
for French goods or for war material intended i 
for the use of the French. Great Britain also | 
claimed the right of searohing American mer- i 
chant vessels, and of impressing for the naval 
service British seamen that might be found on 
board them. The orders in council were re- i 
voiced, so far as the United States were con- i 
cerned, in June, 1812, but the American govern- 
ment had already proclaimed war-. This war 
continued with varying success for nearly three 
years, during which the Americans made a vain 
attempt at the conquest of Canada, and the 
British were repulsed in several attiicks on the 
maritime towns, suffering luo.st severely at New 
Orleans, though they had taken and set fire to 
Washington. In the numerous sea-fights that 
took place the Americans, owing to particular 
ciroiira.stauoe.s, had frequently the advantage; 
but the tide of suece.ss seen)ed turning when 
peace was concluded in December, 181-1. 

Britain, Europe, the world was now at peace, 
and there seemed good grounds for belief that i 
the peace might bo lasting. In Scotland and ' 
England as elsewhere the close of hostilities 
was welcomed with the rejoicings usual on such I 
occasions — bonfires, illnmination.s, triumphal 
arches, the firing of ca,nnon, and the like. As 
nothing but the general principles of the new 
peace had been aettle<l by the treaty of Paris, 
a coTigress of the allied sovereigns and then- 
representatives assembled :it Vienna for the 
purpose of adjusting national boundaries and 


renewing national alliances, which had been 
equally disturbed by the events of the late wai-. 
Harmony was .soon disturbed by the selfish in- 
terests that came into play, and the discussion 
of the diverse views of the great powers seemed 
U> be on the eve of producing new quarrels, 
when the astounding new'S was received liy the 
august assembly that Napoleon had broken hi.? 
solemn engagements, had escaped from his nar- 
, row insular dominion, and had landed at Cannes 
1 on the 1st of March (1815) with the intention 
I of rejwssessiug himself of iiis former empire. 

I He was received with joy by raultitiules of the 
I populace, most of his old stildiers joined him 
without hesitiition, mid without mi effort he 
stepped once more into tlie throne of Franco, 
which tlie hasty flight of Louis X VIII. had left 
vacant for his occupation. I’liere was no longer 
a word of quarrel between the allied sovereigns, 
who at once jiroceeded to concert measures 
against their dreaded foe. Napoleon was de- 
clared to be an outlaw, and a resolution was 
agreed on to maintain a million soldiers in arms, 
if need be, for his clestructioii. The M-raies of 
the nations were again niarclied towards France, 
the British under Wellington and the Prussiiuis 
under Blucher being first in the field, their in- 
tention being to invade Franco on the Belgian 
frontier. 

Napoleon acted with great rapidity, and his 
plans were skilfully conceived. As he was 
considerably inferior in numbers to the British 
and Prussian armies taken together, his ob- 
ject was to attack and crush them separately. 
On the Kith June he attacked in. person the 
Pnissiau.s at Ligny, and gained his last hallle, 
Bliicdier being defeated, tbougli able to make 
an orderly retreat. On the same day Ney eii- 
I countered the British at Qu‘dre-Braa, and at- 
tenqited to drive Wellington from this po,sition, 

1 but was himself defeated and forced to retreat. 
Wellington, however, had to fall back in order 
to keept open his communication -with BHlcher, 

I and he took iqi his position a few uiile.s from 
the village of Waterloo and awaited Napoleon’s 
attack. Here on the IStli June, 1815, one of 
the most decisive of the world’s great battle.s 
was fought. The French army couaisted of about 
7-2, 000 veterans, the survivors of Napoleon’s vic- 
tories, and now headed once more liy their great 
commander, whose presence they had been ac- 
customed to regard as a certain jiledge of victory. 
On the other Iiand, although the army of Wel- 
lington numbered about 70,000 men, it was con- 
1 sidered by him “ the worst army ever brought 
j together.” Of the total uuiuIkw only a third 
I were British and might be relied on (many 
I of our best soldiei-s wore at this time in 
I Americfi). The i-est of his troops consisted 
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of. iiujii ()£ ilitR-reiit nationalities, to !i l;U'gi» ex- 
tnnt .still imti-ied in war, anil tlierefine unlit to 
be lia '/.ill'll ('ll in eoniljiit against an etinal iinm- 
ber of tlio oiunny, wliilo of the NoLlierlandev.s 
atnoiig them niany.svmpathized with llie Ftunch. 
In guua also Wellington was greatly inferior, as 
lie had only iJiO pieees of eaniioii, while his ad- 
versary had i7n Napoleon having thus a vast 

superiority in that arm wliieh he was wio.st 
shill'id in using, and by wliieh lie had mainly 
achieved liis greatest victories. By these dis- 
]ial ities the moveniuiils of the two jiarties were 
principally regulated ; so that while the aim of 
.l:!(>na|)arte wa.s to crn.sh lii.s opponents by rapid 
onsets Jiiailo with great bodies of men, or to 
swea]) them ofi’ the held, the aim of Wellington 
was to stand tirui on the defensive and stuh- 
bornly maintain his ground, ff thi.s could ho 
done .suceeasfnily for a. few Iioiii-h, Bliirherand 
the .I’ru.ssians, who ueiv at Wavro, only ten 
miles otf, might arrive in time for his relief, 
although tiroiiehy, with :M,()00 Fveneli, had 
been detached by the emperor to keeji them in 
check. Wellington had previously studied the 
fcatnrfts of the haUlo-lield, and in drawing u)i 
his army he turned his knowledge to the best 
account. .Ifis troops were drawn upon a range 
of gentle eniinenres called the hoighls of hl.oiit 
iSt. .lean, e.xtending about a mile and a half 
from east to west, and inti‘r.se(.!led by l oads lead- 
ing to Brn.ssols. in his rear was the J!'ori,*.st of 
tSoignies, that might form a shelter and rallyiii.g 
jioint in the event of a rujiulse ; in thu front of 
his right centre the villa, gardens, and farm- 
yard of llougomoiit formed a strong advanced 
post; while another occupied post in his front 
wa.s the farm of La llaye Sainte. The French 
occapiied a .series of Indghts o])jio»ite the British, 
there being' a shallow valley from 500 to 800 
yards wide between them. 

In the midst of a general cannonade Napoleon 
began Ihe battle, between eleven and twelve 
o’elock, by advancing a strong body of men 
against AVellington’s right, the first object 
being to gain possession of liougoraopt. The 
adjiieent orchard xvas taken by the hVeucli, 
liut notwithstanding iucessant efforts the 
liousc, garden, and faim-ollices were held by i 
tlie Biitisli during the whole day, the place i 
and its surroundings liecouuug a dreadful 
seeiie of carnage. About two o’clock four 
columns of Frencli infantry under Ney ad- 
vanced against thu liritish centre. Their attack 
was aujiported by an oiislanglit of cavalry, who 
were repulsed by the British cavalry, while the 
infantry, after forcing their way to the centre 
of the .British ijosition, were broken by an at- 
tack of the British infantry assisted by a charge 
of heavy cavalry. The Freucli columns were 


lirokeu and move than 2(l(i0 men made prisouevs. 
This was followed by repeated attacks on t.hc 
allied centre and right, the French cuirassier.s 
and the light and heavy cavalry of the guard 
being hurled against the .British sipiare.s with- 
out siicce.ss. The soldier.s of Wellington held 
their ground, and though they snll'ered severely, 
especially from the cannonaile ol the enemy, the 
slaughter among their a.s.s.'ulaiits was as grea,t 
or greater. Between four and live the j:’rii.s- 
sians from Wavre began to show themselves on 
the right flank iind rear of the enemy, thus 
creating a diversion in favom' of Wellington. 
Napoleon, aware that Bliichor was approaching 
with the rest of his troops, now resolved to make 
another desperate attack upon the centre of the 
allied forces, and for this purpose collected ten 
battalions of the old and middle guards, which 
made the onset in two .snoccissive eolumli.s, sup- 
ported by Hank atlacks of olhei' troo])s. Wel- 
lingfon, liHving bi'ought together all tlie men 
ho could, ipiietly awa.itod the iiiiproach of the 
.French, juid as soon us the dense colmmis had 
arrived within a short distance he opened uiion 
them so murderous a lire that they fairly re- 
coiled, being iinnieiliately assailed by thu Brilish 
ami forced down the slope. A general move- 
ment of advance was now imuU' on the .-dlied 
side, and the arriva.l of the PritssiaiiH in full 
force decided tlie laittlo. The defeat of tins 
French soon became an ulter and di.saslrous 
rout, in which every man tried to siivti himself 
as heat he eould. Bonaparte tied along with 
other fugitives. The allies soon entered Paris, 
and the aliairs of Franeu and Biirope were 
settled as they deemed good. This time care 
was taken that .Napoleon should uevor again 
disturb the ipiiel of nations. Tin, losses on 
both side.s in the Waterloo campaign were enor- 
mous, more especially on the, side of the, French, 
who.su army, indeed, was amiihilatcd. 

After particulars of f.lte crowning glory of 
W,aterloo had reached Scotland, the national 
pride was highly gratified wlien it was found 
that the Scottish regimente had borne them- 
selves so gallantly in the thickest of the fray, 
and had added fresli laurels to those with which 
they had already been ero-wned. And indeed 
there was much cause for this hmiovmible ooni- 
placeney, since our regiment.^, besides earning 
the enthusiastic eomniendatiuus of our allies, 
had extoi'ted the ap])lause of their oiiixmeiits 
b}' their deeds on the bloody field of Waterloo. 
Thixt splendid regiiuoiit of heavy cavalry, the 
Scots Greys, had atti'.'icted the attention of 
Napoleon liiiuself early in the day, and led 
him to remark; “ Look at tho.se grey horses; 
who are tliose fine cavalry ? They are liravo 
troops, but in half an hour 1 shall cut them in 
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piuces.” But in this last pavticiiliu- even his 
military calttulatiou was at fault; the Greys 
were not cut to pieces, but fought ou . through 
the tempest of lire and steel; and when they 
■wei’e thundering after the retreating French, 
his exdiuiuitioii is said to have been ‘■How- 
terrible those grey horses arci” The Gi-eys 
had t:dceii [lar't in a prominent incident in tlie 
Viattle, when they supported their oounti'ymen 
of the Odird in a famous charge,, carrying all be- 
fore them, with the ringing war-cry, “ Scotland 
for ever ! ’’ Other Scottish regiments who shai'ed 
in tile glories and sutl'ered from the carnage of 
this terrible day were the 42nd, the 7Sth, and 
the 7!)th. The 42iid, the 78th, and the 92nd had 
also highly distinguished themselves at (juatrer 
ih'MS, and were specially commended by Wel- 
lington in liis official account of the battle. By 
the afternoon of the IStli the 92nd regiment 
could only muster about 200 men, yet they 
charged and broke into the centre of a body of 
tlie enemy ten times m unmerona. When the 
gallaut 42ud retui'iicd to Scotland in March of 
the following yeiii’i the jiublic had an oppor- 
tunity of actively te.stifying tlieir pride in the 
exploits of a regiment which had covered itself 
■With glory in America, Egypt, and the Penin- 
aiihi, as well as at Waterloo. They' entered 
Scotland from England, and were welcomed 
with much euthiisiasui by every town and vil- 
lage throvigh which their route lay. As they 
approached Edinburgh, therojwl was so tlironged 
witli people who had come to meet them that 
their march from Pienshill to the Castle (less 
than two miles) occii],)ied nearly two hours. 
Tlieir rnarcli through tlie metropolis of Scot- 
land to the Caatle formed a sort of triumphal 
procesaimr, and was attended probably with far 
more genuine feeling than had ever greeted the 
triumph of a Eoraan general in the ancient 
capital of the world. The 78th regiment ar- 
rived a few days later, and a sfilendid fete wa.s 
given in honour of tlie heroes of both corps, as 
a alight public recognition of the value of their 
services to tlieir country'. 

When the long contest was brought to an end 
ami a lasting peace e-stablished, Britain and the 
other nations, for whom the war had been so 
costly, obtained n period in wliich to recruit 
their re.sources and try to make a fresh advance 
in prosperity. England and Scotland, however 
great the sacrifices which they had been forced 
to make, had tliis advantage over mo-st of the 
ooutinental countries, that they had never been 
tlie .scone of actual warfare nor .seen great 
armies aweey.) over their smiling fields. Scot- 
land, indeed, during this period of warfare had 
been making rapid progre.sa in several direc- 
tions. True she had been obliged to bear her 


share in the money coiitrihutioiis tliat went to 
support the iirmetl foice.s. of Brilaiii and its 
allieis, and her .stalwart young men had lieen 
enlisted and drawn from the country in thou- 
sanihs never more to return to their native laml. 
tint still there was consolation mingled with 
the regret that such .sacrifices necessarily caused, 
a consolation which no nation has ever been 
insensible until it no longer deserved to be 
prosperous and free. It was that feeling of 
patriotism which iiiidce.s a country rejoice in 
the valour and dcvotediiess of its people. An 
unwelcome war had lieeii thrust njion tbc 
people of these islands by the aniVntion and 
encroachments of h’rance, and as they had not 
courted it, so neither did they shun it when it 
ctmie. And wherever a British army had 
fought during the long and trying wav — in 
PIiudo.staii, in the West Tiidies, in Egyiit, in 
tile Peninsula, the deeds of Scotsmen had 
gained tliemselve.s and their country military 
renown. 

The events of a political character that oc- 
curred in Scotland were so few and witlial so 
unimportant from tlie beginning of tlie century 
to the battle of Watei-loo, that it is uuiieceasary 
to notice tliemiu a historical summary ; indeed, 
they wei'o little noticed even by the people, 
themselves, whose attention was so geucvally. 
fi.xed upon the great events taking place upon 
tlie Continent, and in which they had such a, 
national and personal interest. 

After the clo.se of the war, Hcotlaud in com- 
mon with England was visited with a period 
of depression in commerce and manufactures a.s 
well as in agriculture ; and a large number of 
persons were thrown out of employment and 
many reduced to great extremities. This state 
of matters produced abundance of diaoontout, 
and the cry for reform in regard to iiarlia- 
nientary reiiresentation, and for various other 
measures alleged to he of public benefit, made 
itself loudly heard. To give some idea of the 
depreasiiiii that stiimilated the piopular call for 
reforms, it may be .stated that the price of wheat, 
which at the beginning of 1816 was 52, s. lOd. 
per iptarter, had risen at the end of the year to 
112s. 8d. While the price of imported avtieles 
also rose, that of our honie produce and manu- 
factnres fell to a very considerable e.xteiit. 
These were tangible evils that came liome to 
every family and individual, and aiiiimg their 
efleets, as stated in the petitions of several of 
the Scottish piresbyteries to parliament in 1819 
jiraying for relief, ivere, th.at nearly one-half of 
tiie weavers were uiiemjdoyed, and for those 
who were enpiloyed the reniuueratiou was so 
small that the wages of one man were utterly 
insufficient for the maintenance of a family 
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wiilKHtl, !i(klition:il aid; and that, in conse- 
iinouco 1)1’ this i>i)vei'ty, the education of the 
cliildi'cn of the lower classes was at a stand, 
wliile tlieir i)ai-eiits felt themselves unable to 
III (end iuibliu worship from want of docent 
cloth iiifr. 'I'his last stalenieut, as emanatiii}; 

from iScotl.'uid, ))i-oves that thore the poveity 
must have been dire indeed. Among the, 
more exti'cme atlvoc.-dea foi' reform some went 
so far as to demand iiniveivsal suffrage and 
annual iiarliament.s, but generally far more 
moderate measures were deemed sufficient, such 
as rcdnctiou of taxes and the standing army, 
the aholitiou of ail jjensions and sinecures not 
granted as a reward for public services, a system 
of rigid economy and retrenchment hi every 
departmeal, of state, in addition to a reform of 
parliament. 1 ieniagognes were unscrupulous 
enough to blame the aristocracy and rulera for 
wilfully oansiiiLf the misery of the people. 
Several persons wme trieil and iiunisTied for 
sedition, adrminstering unlawful oaths or like 
offeiiee.s, and ii evt il 1 1 1 es i iml i F the 
populace broke out into aetiial riot. Sneb was 
especially the case at Glasgow, J’aisley, and 
Greenock. llol.h public and private bene- 
volence came to the rosene of those suiVering 
from w.ant of emjiloyinent; works were started 
to give employment to the starving, and such 
outbreaks of lawlessness as did oeeur were few 
eoinpared with the amount of sull'oring that 
provoked them, or with those that ocenrred in 
England. For a time, however, matters as- 
sumed a somewhat tlireateniug aspect, and gave 
the authorities resjxmsible for the mainteiiauco 
of the public peace a eoiisidorable amount of 
anxiety. In the end of 1819 a rising in the 
Glasgow district was feared, .and a pi wcrfiil 
military foicc was therefore concentrated in this 
quarter. Some three hundred of the would- 
be reformoi-s, or “radicals," as they were gener- 
ally called, were said to have armed themselves 
with guns and ]>ike.s, and to have stai'ted for 
Glasgow with the intention of joining kindred 
spirits there, Imt to have lieard that the mili- 
tary were ready for them and gave up their 
scheme. At one time all the regular troops, 
both, cavalry and inf.antry, in Edinburgh Gastle 
and Pienshill ISarracks, together with the Mid- 
lolliian, Linlithgow, and Si.irlingshire yeomanry I 
cavalry, were marched to the west. 

Theie was also about this time a renewed i 
and very vigorous agitation in favour of muni- 
cipal reform in tlio Scottish burghs, the gener- 
ality of which were eager that the set or con- 
stitution of thoir p.articular municipality should 
he entirely altered. According to the long- 
cslablished “ close ” system already referred to, 
the great body of the inhabitants had no share 
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in the management of the burgh alfairs. The 
new town-council wim genevally elected by the 
old, and the two boilics then elected (ho magi- 
atratea and office-bearers. These self-elected 
autlioritioa were responsible to no higlier autho- 
rity whatever for their management of and 
intromi.s.sions with the bnrgh funds, and llie 
result wa.s that some of the burghs — Abei'deen 
and Dumfries in particular — became avowedly 
bankruiit.’- Many imtitions in behalf of bnrgli. 
reform were preaeutud to parlianient, and a 
jiarliamontary coinmitteo to examine into the 
matter was appointed, but nothing of conse- 
quence was a.t this time effected, such a reform 
being to some extent complicated by its bearing- 
on parliamentary reform, since the town-counoils 
elected the parliamentary rejjresentativea of the 
bin'gli,s. 

All event which had for some time been fore- 
seen, and wliieli ill a measure had even been 
desired — tbougli when it occurred it brought 
sadness along with it— took iilace mi .Tauuary 
29tb, 1820. This was the death of George III., 
our venerable sovereign, who, whatevei’ faults 
or weaknesses might be laid to liis charge, was 
both a good man and a good king. No man in 
his don ii i i s 1 d i o tl r „Hy Pi 5,1 sb 
heart or a more ardent de.sire to promote the 
welfare of the people and the interests and 
honour of the country. G npoimlar in his youth 
and earliest government, ho became endeared to 
the people in the midst of the miafortunos of 
the first American war; and perhaps no .sove- 
reign had ever been more popular than ho wa,s 
during the. last twenty-live years of his reign. 
He had reigned altogether for sixty year.s, and 
much that had taken place during the latter- 
part of this period bad been glorious to the 
nation at large, but to himself in his blindness 
and mental alienuliun can h.avo brought little- 
gratification. The fifty years’ jubilee of his 
reign had been duly celebrated in 1809, and 
' congratulations had been transmitted on the 
occasion from all parts of the empire ; soon after 
this, however, his mind again became hopelessly 
clouded, so that for ten years the king’s place 
was taken by the Prince of 'Wales as Prince 
Regent. Little more than two years before the 
demise of the aged king, deatli had tidcen away 
the Princess Gharlotte, only child of the Priuee 
Regent and heiress presumptive of the throne, 
a loss sincerely regretted by the nation at large. 
She bad been inai-ried in 1819 to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, but left no issue, and this 
melancholy interruption in the succession was 
sought to be rep.aired by other marriages anioiig 
members of the royal family. Of these unions. 
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that of file DiiUe of Kent, fourth son of George 
1 Tl., gave an heiress to the British crown in the 
person of our present queen. ' .Her father died 
in lier infancy, six days before the death of 
George III. 

A few words may be said here in regard to 
the various niiuLstries that had followed from 
the death of Pitt in January, 1806, to the 
period at which we have now arrived. The 
first of these was the short-lived “ministry of 
all tlie talents,” so called, with Lord Grenville 
nominally at its head, but with Fox, who waa 
foreign secretary, really in possession of powei'. 
Fox died, however, before the end of tlie year, 
and in March of the following year the niini.stry 
was dismissed by the king, on account of their 
liberal proposals regarding the Eonian Catholics. 
The bill for the abolition of the .slave trade 
was passed by tb is ministry. A n adminiati-ation 
of which the Duke of Portland was the head 
followed, other members of the cabinet being 
Lord Eldon ns clianoellor, George Canning as 
foreign secretary, Lord Castlereagh as seorebiry 
for wfvr, and Mr. Peroival as chancellor of the 
exchequer. Lord Palmerston, then in his 
twenty-third year, was one of the lords of the 
admiralty. Owing to the disastrous 'Waloheren 
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expedition and other causes, great ilissensinns 
had arisen in the cabinet by the end of 180!), 
the result of which was the resignation of 
Canning, Castlereagh, and the Duke of Pori- 
land. Tlie remaining miiuster.s were able to 
induce others to join them, and the changes 
thereby brought about resulted in Mr. Percival 
becoming premier and cha ncellor of the exche- 
quer, while the. Marquis Wellesley became secre- 
tary of state for foreign aflaivs, and the Earl 
of Liverpool secretary of state for war and the 
colonies. On the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. Pevui- 
val was shot dead in the lobby of the House 
of Commons by a man named Bellingham, a 
decayed mei-cliant, who bad met with severe 
business losses, and had misuceessfiilly applied 
for compemsatiou to the treasury, apparently 
believing that he had just chum.s on the govern- 
ment for relief. This rendered new arrange- 
ments necessary. Lord Liverpool now became 
premier, Earl Bathui-st leceived the double ap- 
pointment of secretary for war and the colonies, 
while Lord Castlereagh remained secretary for 
foreign affairs. The Earl of Liverpool hud a 
long tenure of the premiership, having* oon- 
timied to hold this post till the year 1827, when 
George IV. was king. 


CHAPTER II. 

REIGNS OF GEORGE IV, A.ND WILLIAM IV. (1820-1837). 

of George IV. , who had baon Prince Regent since 1811— The Cato Street Consinraoy of Thiatlowood 
and his ne«oniplioo.s— Plan to aasaasinoto iniiiistei'S and establish a republican govermnont— Pate of the 
conspirators— Revolutionary spirit in Scotland— A body from Glasgow march tow’ards Carron and are 
attacked by the military at Bonnymuir— Executions of severfil engaged in revolutioiiai-y outbreaks — Trial 
of Queen Caroline— Her previous life— Imprudent conduct of the queen — Her life abroad— Returns to 
England to assort her claims as queen— Popular fooling in her favour— Trial for dissolution of the marriage 
— Popular rejoicings when the proceedings are given up— Lord Brougham’s part in the atfair— The queen 
seeks ailmisaion at Westminster Abbey at the ooronation — Her death soon after — Visit of George IV. to 
Scotland— Great preparations for it— Services rendered by Sir Walter Scott— The king’s anlval and 
reception — Enthnsiastio rejoicings — Gratllication on the piirt of the king -Forfoitod poorngo.s restored— 
Additional ohurahe.s for the Highlands — C'onimoroial and manufacturing erisia— Defective Imiwe.st— 
Renewed political agitation — Extension of tlie franchise asked for — Proposed now lianking system and 
eurronoy arrangemonta -Death of the Dnlco of York — Roman Catliolie omanoipiition— Feeling in Scotland 
—Emancipation Act carried— Tlie crimes of Bnrko and Hare— Death of Oeoigo IV. and acces.rion of his 
bi-other Vllliiirn IV.— The now king— ’Tlie Reform Bill, the great niea.snra of his reign— Earl Grey’s 
ministry come into power — Facts showing the need for a moa.suro of reform — Inequalities and injustice of 
the existing system — Lord John Rnssell brings in a bill — Ministry dofeatod and pavHaniont dissolved - 
Rioting tonow.s — Reform Bill onrried by the new IIou.so of Commons, but rojeotod by tho Lords — Third 
Reform Bill brought m and passed by the Commons— Petitions and meetings in its favour — 'Tlireutoiied 
creation of peers — The bill passes in tho House of Lords —The English Act— The Scottish Act and the 
changes iiilroclueed by it— .Eight additional members for Scotland— ’The outbreak of cholera and its 
ravages — Burgh reform — Abolition of slavery — Death of tho king — Hanover now sep.aratod from tho 
British crown. 


George III. was succeeded by his eldest sc 
(.TCoi’ge IV., who had been Prince Regent .sic 
1811, and virtually sovereign of the British ei 


pire, so that his accession gave u.s a new king 
noriiinully J'ather than really. He had never 
done anything to make hintself generally popular 
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fui' li.'W lint Kitliet the ivverae. His 

dissolute life, his deljts, tmcl his follies were 
uutoiioHs, iuid tUoiigli now at the mature age 
of lifty-oiglit, lie hiul shown few or no signs of 
aniendmoat. He had heen married in 1795 to 
his Miiisin, I’l'ineess Oavolinu of Jlriiiiswifik, vvdio 
had home him oiiedanghter, l.’riiioesa ( iliarlotte, 
wiiosu death has been memtionod above. The 
niarriage wa.s without afh'ctioii on either side, 
and the |>riiice had finally sejiaratcd from his 
wife immediately after Ilia daughter’s birth. 
At the time of his accession he was so seriously 
ill that it was doubtful if he would recover. 

The political discontent so prevalent at this 
time led to the formation of a mad and desperate 
plot known as the Cato Street Conspiracy, wbieh 
came before the public about a nionth after 
the begiiiniiig of the now reiigii. The leader in 
the insane enterprise was Arthur Tliistlewood, 
who hail oiiee been a subidlerii oflioer in tlie 
army, and had resided In Frauen during the 
hottest of the vovolntioii. TJie iilaii to lie 
attorupled was the assassination of tlio mini- 
sVer.s, the sei/aire of the Hank of Kiighiml, the 
Man.sioii-liouse, and the Tower, to be fidlowed 
by a general revolution and the establiilliiiieiit 
of a republican goveriimeut, the moli beiiig cx- 
]iHi ted to give tlieir aid. 'I’liistlewood’s instrii- 
nients for Hu, aeconijilishiiii'iit of such a vast 
design were a Imiidful of needy, ignorant, des- 
perate moil of the working class, aboill thirty in 
iiuuiber, one of them being in the ]iay of the 
Home Otiiue, wdiich aeeordingly received full | 
iiiforiiiatioii of every step of the conspiracy. Tlio 
iiiiiiisterswere to beassassinatedatadiiiiiergiveu 
by Lord I-TarrowIiy,aiid the gang were (irepariiig 
for action when nine of them were seized in the 
Cato Street slablc-loft where they uict. Thistle- 
wood escaped at this lime, but was soon taken, 
and he and several others were executed as 
ti’iiitors, glorying in their fate as martyrs to the 
cause of liberty. 

'I’he revolnUoiiiii'y spirit was inanifosted el.se- 
wlmre liy lawless acta, especially in the iiiaiiu- 
faelnriiig districts, and in Seothuid as well as 
in Jiiigland. In (Glasgow, Paisley, and the 
snrroimdiiig villages, placards were posted upon 
the walls, addressed to the people of England, 
Scotland, ami Ireland, and calling u])oii them 
to come forward and etlcetby force, if resisted, 
a revolution in the goverimieiit. The working 
people were also enjoined to abstain from work, 
and a great iiiany of them inimedintely did so. 
The authorities thought it necessary to bring 
together a large military force, and this had the 
crtect of checking any serious outbrealt — if such 
were really intended, whicli is verydonbtfnl. On 
the aritdi April (1830), however, a party of about 
fifty of the .so-called' “radicals,” consisting mainly 


of weavers, inarched from tilasgow, indili'erently 
nrined with pikes and muskei.s. It appears tliey 
were led to believe that tliey might join an 
army of four or five thousand men, who were to 
capture the Oarron iron-works, and so provide 
tlieuiselves with artillery. Their movement 
was soon made known to tlie authorities, and 
a party of the 10th Hussars and another of the 
Stirlingshire Yeomanry went olf in i)ur,suit of 
the insurgents, whom they overtook near Bonny- 
bridge. On seeing the appi’oaeh of the military 
the radicals clieered, and took np a position 
behind a wall, over which they began to tire 
upon the approaching party. Some shots were 
fired in retiirii. But the affair did not last long. 
The cavalry got thvoiigb. an opening in the wall 
and attacked the misguided men, who were soon 
overpowered, nineteen of tliem being taken pri- 
soncr.s. One or two of the military and several 
of the radicals ware wounded. Such was the 
allair that became commonly known as '‘the 
battle of Ihuinyiiiiiir." .As the outbre.nk was so 
ilagranl, an example was necessary, and of the 
twenty-two prisoners who were bi'onght to trial 
for higli troasim on aeconnt of Ihi.s affair, and 
wore sentenced to niulergo the extreme penalty 
of the hiw, two were executed, the .seiiteiiee of 
hanging and decapitation being carried out at 
Stirling. These men as well as others were 
tried before a special ooinmissiion, which had 
been appointed for tlie trial of all treasons and 
iiiiapviaioiia of treason coiuniittoil in Seolland, 
and whieli held its sittings at Siirliiig, (llasgow^ 
Paisley, Hurnbarton, and Ayr, d'ho only other’ 
person executed for such oHbnces was a resident 
of ytratliaven, who had marched from that place 
with a number <if olhovs, and had searched a 
miinbcr of neighbouring liouscs for arms, carry- 
ing them off' by force and iutimidfition. A riot 
at tlreenoek aliovit this time, owing to the at- 
tempt of the mob to rescue certain prisoners, 
resulted in the death of five persons and the 
injury of thirteen others. 

A subject of absorbing interest now came 
before the jrublic, and for some time occupied 
attention throughout the length and breadth 
of the. land, to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. This was nothing less than the 
trial of the queen, on tlie ground of having been 
guilty of conduct that in a wife is natmvally 
followed by divorce. After the death of her 
daughter, as we have seen, her husband aban- 
doned her, declaring that no one could force his 
inelination.s. Tins was the beginning of a dis- 
graceful dispute between the two jiarties, which 
lasted till the death of (Javoliue, and exposed 
her honour to repeated accusations from ha’ 
husband. The Princess of AYales lived retired 
from the court, at a country-seat at BLackhenth, 


till IKOH. Ituring this time mau}' repovts were 
circn kited against her honour, on acoouut of 
wliieh the Idng instituted an inquiry into her 
■conduct, by a ministerial committee. This com- 
mittee acquitted the ijrinceBS of .any serious 
■ctiarge, deokiring at the same time that .she 
liad been guilty of some imprudences, which had 
given rise to unfounded suspicions. The king 
■lamtirmed this declaration of her innocence, and 
paid her a visit of ceremony. She afterwards 
received equal marks of esteem from the princes, 
her hrothors-in-law. Public feeling wus also 
manifested strongly in her favour. In 1813 the 
•contest was renewed between the two parfe, 
the Princess of Wales'complaining, as a mother, 
•of the difFioultie.s opposed to her .seeing her 
daughter. The Prince of Wales, then regent, 
disregarded these complaints. Upon this, in 
July, 181.4, the prinoeas obtained permission to 
go to .Brniisvvick, and afterwards to make the 
tour of Italy ami Greece. She now' began her 
■celebrated- jonruey through Germany, Italy, 
Greece, the Archipelago, and Syria, to Jeru- 
salem, in which an Italian nauual Rergami was 
her eontidant and attendant Many injurious 
reports were afterwards circiila.ted, relating to 
the oomieotion between the princess and P>or- 
giimi, on whom she lavished all the favours she 
’ could, and a tiurnber of whose relatives she took 
into lier .service. On her journey she received 
grateful acknowledgments for her liberality, 
her kindness, and her generous efforts for the 
relief of the distres.sed ; and there is no doulit 
that she was a. very kind-lmarted, genenju.s 
woman. Slie afterwards lived in Italy, spoud- 
ing much of the time at a emrati’y-seat on Lake 
Lomu. When the Prince of Wales ascended tlie 
throne her name was struck out of the form of 
prayer forming part of tlie chiu'ch service, and 
the recognition of her rank as queen withheld. 
'The king was willing that an income of£50fl(X) 
:shonld be settled upon her, provided she took 
..some other title than that of Queen of England, 
sukI agreed to the ooudition tluit she would 
never return to England. She refused the pro- 
posal with disdain, and returned to England 
in ,,hmo) (18:it)), declaring her intention to con- 
front her enemies, and ap)>enl to a generous 
people. The lieart of the people, especially of 
the lower ordpr.s, w;is .'^trongly on her side, l)olh 
because she was a woman iuid helieved to he a 
persecuted woman, and also liecause Iier hnahand 
liad certainly not behaved toward her as he 
■should, and was hiniBelf notorious foi- his profli- 
gacy ; while her illustrious birth, the misfortunes 
of lier family, her own iiat.in-!ilkindne.ssand bene- 
volence ideaded powerfull 3 ’-oii her behalf. The 
whigs a,nd radicals also calculated that by her 
means the unpopularity of tlie king might be ' 


brought to a climax, and the lmig-i-eate,d minis- 
try overthrown. In July a bill of piains and 
jiemdtieH was brought into the House of Lords, 
its object being to dejirive her of the title, ])re- 
rogatives, rights, and jirivilcges of queuii-coii- 
sort, and to dissolve hor marriage willi the 
king. Witues.se, s were brought forward iiml 

counsel pleaded on hotli .sides, and if conclusive 
ovideuco of her misconduct, was not produced, 
it was dear that, as Sydney Smith said, the 
manuer.s she had adojited did not exactly tally 
with tlio.sG of holy women in the da.vs that are 
gone. The hill passed tlio Hoinst.) of Lords, 
but owing to the popular (lisajiprobatiun so 
loudly expressed it was abandoned by the 
miui.Btiy. Upon this groat rejoicings took place 
throughout the country, and in some places led 
to riotous conduct, the mob venting tlicir dis- 
pleasure on those who refused to take part in 
the demonstrations. Such was the case in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow and other places where the 
magistrate.s interfered to prohibit public mani- 
festations, windows being smashed and other 
mischief done. In the trial Brougham acted as 
the queen's attoniey-general, and distinguished 
him-self in the liighe.st degree by his eloquence 
and boldness, being assisted by Denman, after- 
wards lord ebief-justice. Though banished from 
the court, the queen still lived at Brandenburg 
H.ou.se, niaiiitaimnga style suitable to her rank. 
On the occasion of the king’s coronation, which 
was carried out in We.stmiuster Abbey, 19th 
July, 18::il, with extraordinary splendour and 
niaguilicence, .she was ill-adviaed enough to go 
to tlie Abbey and detnai\d admittance, but was 
tmuLMl away from the door. Not long after she 
was take)) ill of inflammation of the bowels, and 
slie (lied on Ang. 7. Her conduct dotss not seem 
toluive been irreproachidjle, but the much woi'se 
clnu'aeter of her liusliand, in rGS]:)ect to the of- 
fmieea of which she "W'iis accused, gained lier nu 
amount of public sympatliy, enlianced by the 
advocacy of Brougliam, wliieli was unfavourabla 
to the impartial investigation of th(i truth. 
Soon after tliis Scotland was startled by a 
most unexpected intimation. It came from 
Geoi’ge IV. liiniself, who, liavitig already visited 
Ii-uland and .Ha)iover, announced his gracion.s 
purpose of visiti)ig liis Scolt).slido)nin)oiiM. .Sucli 
an ove))t had not occurred since ivlien 

Cl)a)-le.s I. paid a visit to tlic laud of Ids birtli 
fo)' tl)e ostensible ]mrj)OR« of enjoying a Scottisli 
coronation, Init in reality to rivet more tivmiy 
-Episcopacy and ariritrary goveruimmt on tile 
Bcottiali pcojde. No jui.sgiving.s of sueli a de- 
sign could mai' tin; Im.ppy iuiticipations of tli(‘ 
prese))t royal visit. Nay, on an occasion sucli 
as this, it was natural that tl)o faults and follie.'i 
of tile king — noto)-ious as they iuid been when 
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liB \vi»s Priiiee of WhIch and Prince Pegeiit— 
shniikl be but little spoken of wlietbei- by the 
iwliticiaii or the severe moralist; and all rank.s, 
all parties hurried to the capital, each endea- 
vouriiig to he foremost in tlie universal welcome. 

J-jiit liovv was the sovereign to bo i-eceived 
when he. came? This was the perplexing (pie-s- 
tioM ; and every old book or scrap of nionldcring 
paroluuent that could throw light upon ancient 
royal Scottish pageantries was atvulied for the 
occa.sion by high-titled nobles and civic digni- 
taries, wlio for the first time found themselves 
involved in the mazes of antiquarian research. 
Feudal duties were to he performed that liad 
been a dead letter for centuries, and proeessioii.s 
were to he arranged which our living Scotti.sli 
aristocracy had never ■witivcsawl even in their 
dreams. And then, too, there were questions 
of iJieccdeuce and court privilege to be settled, 
whicli, especially among the Highland chiel:- 
taius, who.se traditionary claims went hack as 
far as the days of Malcolm Canmore or oven of 
Osaiaii, thrciitened to be iiiterminablo, or only 
adjusted by the claymore. Happily there was 
lielj) at hand in tlie general perplexity; and 
novel' did Sir Walter Seott so justly de.serve the 
title of “ The Great Magician ” as when iie re- 
duced this chaos into a harmonious and beautiful 
uniformity. At lengtli, on August 14tli, 1822, 
the royal yacht and its splendid cortege of war 
ve.ssd.s cast anchor in Leitli Itnada, and on the 
following day the king lauded, and went np 
from Leith to the ancient ciniital and palace of 
his nneestors; and never on any occasion since 
its first stone was laid had I3dinburgli exhibited 
a like display of tlie picturesque and inngnifi- 
centl Artliur’a Seat, Salisbury Crags, and the 
Calton Hill were surmounted by a far-reaching 
crest of tents, banners, and ai'tillery, and crowded 
with military and spectators ; the streets were 
thronged with thottsiwids, who, from loyalty or 
curiosity, had I’epaired from every part of Scot- 
land; while the welcoming thnnders of the castle 
ordnance were almost drowned in the aoelama- 
tions of the oountleiss multitude. It was a re- 
ception such as well might compensate for the 
scoffs and gi-oans of the London mobs. ' 

During his stay in Scotland the king took np 
his abode iu Dalkeith Palace, within six miles 
of Edinburgh, but he several times repaired 
to llolyrood, where he held receptions and 
received addreisses; and almost every day he 
was present at some function or entertain- 
ment in his honom% He also greatly gratified 
Scottish sentiment by attending upon public 
woiship in tlve High Church, Edinburgh, and 
upon this occasion he was much struck with 
tb.e quietness of the Scottish Sabbath, and the 
absence of the ajiplanse so loudly manifested 


towards him on other days. After a fort- 
night’s stay the royal visitant re-embarked,, 
himself much pileased with the way in which he 
had been received, and leaving everyone who 
had come in contact with him charmed with 
his graceful niauiiors and kind coiKleHceiision- 
One result of the visit of the king to Scotland 
was soon after nianife.sted, and proved highly 
gratifying to Scottish iiational feeling. This, 
consisted iu the restoration of a number of the 
peeragas that had been forfeited in consequence 
of tho rebellions of ITlfi and I74o, leaving their 
hereditary holders still iu the condition of com- 
moners through the errors of their predecessors.. 
The a.ttainders incurred by rebellion were now 
reversed, and the titles thus restored included 
iu their number some of the most ancient and. 
noble of the country. 

Another popular act of this year (1828) W'a.s 
the provi.sioii that was now made for the ro- 
liLOons improvement of the Iliglilands. From- 
the size of many of tho H ighland parishes and 
the scantiness of the population tho eliurches. 
were, far apart, and often almost impossible- 
to be reached by jiart of the iiarLsluouers, so- 
that whole familie.s W'cre deprived of the 
ordinances of rehai V t of ])ai'liaraent 
was a,ec<)rdingly pas-sed for the erection of forty 
or more churches in the mo t destitute of the 
Highland localities, with a manse for the min- 
ister and a stipend of j£12(l a year. In this 
way the religious and presbyterian as well as- 
the jiatriotie feelings of the Soots were gratified 
I by tho visit of George IV. It was an auspici- 
i ous introduction to tlio happy change which 
was to commence in less than a quarter of a 
century, when Scotland was to become, not a 
place of casual advent, but a home of royalty. 

The next event to he referred to in the annals 
of Scotland is unfortunately a serious coinmei’; 
cial and manufacturing crisis. Tho evil began 
in England about 1825, where the mnltiplioatioiii 
of paper money and tho boundless credit allowed 
by the provincial banks was followed by an 
inevitable crash. Scotland naturally had her 
own share of tho calamity, and at the com- 
mencement of the following year the manu- 
facturing towns and districts exhibited its 
disastrous fruits in bankruptcies and the stoppage 
of public works. A. few local particulars will 
give some idea of the prevalent suffering that- 
spread over tho whole community. At the ; 
beginning of 1826 a thousand power-looms in 
Glasgow, Paisley, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts were stopped iu a single day. In Kil- 
marnock eight hundred weavers wore thrown 
but of work and their families reduced to 
starvation. Even in the little town of Girvan, 
■where eighteen hundred looms were ordinarily 
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employed, .seven Iiuudi'ed were nt one time 
brought to a stand-still. While such is but a 
speeimen of the absolute want of employment 
that everywhere prevailed, those factories that 
■still continued operations were obliged to put 
their workmen on half-time in the manufacture 
■of gciod.s for which no market could be found, 
no money obtained. Many persons, again, who 
•worked upon their own account, and could still 
ifiml employment, were obliged to labour night 
and day and far beyond their strength to secure 
a bare pittance for tliemselvea and families. 
Fevers and other diseases became very preva- 
lent, resulting in a greatly inerejised mortality. 
In this state of things the best remedy to be 
adopted was to find useful employment of some 
kind for hands that could find none for them- 
selves; and accordingly the spade and hammer 
were now wielded by men who had hitherto 
been used to ply nothing heavier than the 
shuttle, and hundx'eds might be seen here and 
there bussy in quarries and upon highways 
engaged in work that for them must have been 
little better than actual torture. The distress 
was aggravated by the defective harvest of 
1820, a year which is still aoiuetime.s spoken of 
in Scotland as “The year of the short corn.” 
The season had been so unusually hot mid dry 
that vegetation was withered up, and the grain 
crops were in large arefis so short that they 
•were plucked up by the roots instead of being 
cut with sickle or scythe. This visitation at 
' length passed away, but not so soon the evils it 
•entailed, which continued to be felt for years by 
impoverished and bereaved families. 

it would have been strange if during this 
iseason of severe trial the voice of political dis- j 
content had been silent; and about this time I 
Scottish grievances were prominent enough to I 
make their voice loudly heard in the debates of 
parliament. One of these consisted in the 
piirluimontary representation of Scotland, which 
still continued to be limited to 45 member.s, 
and especially in the unequal distribution of 
the right of suffrage ; many towns which had 
quadrupled their popidation, and many pro- 
fessions which had ri.sen in wealtli and rank, 
being still excluded from giving their vote in 
electing a member to parliament, or having only 
the fragment of a vote, whicii they sliarcd with 
the meanest corporations. 

. The petition which was sent from Edinhui’gh 
to the House of Commons on tlii-s subject, in 
April, 1826, showed tli.at in that city alone, hav- 
ing a population of about 150, 000 souls, the right 
•of eleotmg a member to represent the whole 
coimmiuity in parliament was vested in only 
thirty-three persons, namely, those composing 
vthe town-counoil, and consisting chiefly of amfill 


merchants and .shopkeejiers, who fomied a 
self-elected body. The petition of course was 
unsuccessful, hut it helped to call public atten- 
tion to a serious political grievance, and was one 
of the factoi-s that combined to brivig about a 
real parliamentary reform before many years 
were over. 

Another occasion of public complaint origi- 
nated in the proposal made in parliament, after 
the panic of 1825 had subsided, to carry out a 
measure for the abolition of small bank-notes. 
This proposed new banking system, which was 
intended for the whole empire, raised a ferment 
in the north, where it was declared to be un- 
called for, and fraught with the most ruinous 
consequences to Scotland; and for a time the 
debates, remonstrances, and petitions on the 
subject absorbed almost every other feeling. 
These j'eijresentationa were too weighty, and 
uttered in too earaest a tone to be disregarded ; 
and accordingly a committee of inquiry was 
appointed to ascertain the effects that would be 
likely to ensue from the abrogation of the 
siiiall-iiote circuhatioii of the banks, and the 
introduction of a new system of ourreuoy into 
Scotland. The report of the committee was 
favourable to the Scottish hanking system, 
which was accordingly left untouched; not, 
however, without leaving a serious amount of 
indignation and jealousy in the minds of the 
Scottish people at this attempt upon their 
commercial usages .and riglits. Sir Walter 
Scott took up his pen on this occasion on behnif 
of the popular cause in Scotland, and his con- 
tribution to tile controversy — the letters of 
“Malachi Malagrowther” — had undoubtedly a 
considerable influence in bringing about the 
result at which the autliorities arrived. 

The year 1827 began witli a breach in the 
ranks of the royal family through the deatli of 
the Duke of York, by which the pi'ospeot of the 
succession to the throne devolved upon his 
younger brother the Hiike of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV. The Duke of York had 
long held the responsible office of cominander- 
in-chief of the British forces, and although not 
an able general, as we have already .seen, yet 
to no one individual was the gratitude of the 
nation so justly due on account of the efliciHiit 
.slate to which our armies wore brought under 
his iulmiuistratiou. It was indeed mainly ow- 
ing to this that the late war had been so glori- 
ous to our arms and so successfully terminated, 
fu the same year Lord Liverpool retired from 
public life after his lengthy premierahip, and 
was succeeded by the able and eloipient Canning, 
who was not in good health at the time, luid in 
a few months succumbed to illness aggravated 
by the difficulties of his position. The vacant 
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pi’emiership was then filled by Lord tfodorieli, 
wlioMH premiership w'as siiddealj’ tenuiuatecl at 
the beginning of the fullowing year. 

Ill ilaiitiary, 1828, the Diihe of Wellington bu- 
caiiK! jn'enuer in room of Lord Ooderieh, and the 
i|nestimi of llouiaiiOatlmliLMsniancipatiou, which 
had gradually forced itself to the front, now 
had to lie dealt ivith. This ipiestioii had been 
agitated for a considerable time, and had raised 
and year after year increased a party in its 
favour, so that the latter part of the last reign 
as welt as the jiresent had boon embittered by 
the ory tlrat tlie Roman Catholiea mast be freed 
from their disabilities, and made the participants 
of nrpial rights and privileges with their Pro- 
testant fellow-conutrymeu. It was not states- 
men alone who favoured tliis demand, aiul made 
it the great subject of contention iu the ealiinct 
and senate; even in the church it found its 
advocates, and some of the most eminent of the 
clergy, botli in .Rngtand and iSeotland, backed 
the appeals of sLatesnieu — founded perhaps on 
mere [lolitical expediency — liy arginnonts 
deriveil from the charity and liberality ineul- 
cated by the gosjiel. The bulk of the nation, 
indeed, continued to opj.oso the measure, ami 
the feeling iu Scotland in particular was very 
bitter against it; hut this hostility was stigma- 
tised by tlio friends of emancipation as tin' 
lesult of narrow views and an illiberal siiirit. 
The most urgent argument in its favour was 
the condition which had arisi'ii in Ireland, 
where the whole body of the Roman (latholies 
had united in displaying the utmost hostility to 
the state. I'hc question had to bo boldly 
faced by the .Duke of Wellington and his 
caliiuet, and tbough the duke was strongly 
conservative and averse to change, ho saw that 
opiwsitiun eonld no longer be reasonably niain- 
taiuod. I’artial relief to the Roman tiatUoliea 
was granted in 1828 by the roi.eal of the (Jor- 
poration and Test Acts, hut they woi'e .still 
prevented from sitting in cither house of parlia- j 
ment by the Papists .Disabling Act of 1878, i 
which required all persons taking their seats a.s 
peers or as members of the House of Commons ' 
to make a declaration iigaiust the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, and the sacrilice of the mass. Early in 
1829, Mr. Peel, the home socretaiy, introiliiced 
the Catholic Emancipation Act in the llou.se of 
tlommons, and it was carried through both 
houses with great rapidity, being passed into 
law in April Id. By this act Ronuiu Catholics 
were enabled to become members of parliament, 
and to hold any of the civil offices of state 
except those of regent, lairl-lieuteiiaut of .fi'e- 
land, lord-chancellor of England, and lord- 
chancellor of Ireland — ^but the restriction .is re- 
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gard.s this last office ha.s since been r-einoved., 
All the discontent in Ireland, it had been 
prophesied, was to come to an end with , 
eiiiaucipation, but instead, the great emanci- 
pationist O’Connell immediately Viegivn bis move- 
ment for repeal. 

Of ordinary crimes and utt'ences it is not to 
b(! expected that a writer of history .sliuiild 
take notice, but in the year 1828 liglit was. 
tlirown upon a serie.s of uuu'ders perpetrated in 
Hdiubiirgh which we cannot pa,i?s ov.jr in si- 
lence, since they spread Iiorror over the length, 
iuwl breadth of the British islands — if hot 
indeed over the civilized wmiid, — and are yet 
frequently spoken of with detestation. Theii* 
memory indeed is partly kept alive by a well- 
known verb to whicli they gave rise, and which, 
has since become a fully accredited vocable 
of the English language. Wo allmle to the 
murders associiited with the ua.mes of .Rurke 
and Hare. These luiscreants, as all Scotsmen 
are glad to know, wen. Jiot natives of this 
emintry but of Ireland, and tlieir crimes were 
pi'i-pctraU'il for gain, 'i’lu'ir practice was to 
.'illui'e po(.ir wretches of the lowest class into a 
miserable den, ostensibly bearing the character 
of a lodging-house, and thou to surtboato or 
stranglo them iu oriler to .sell their bodies to the 
.snrgoons for (Ikseclion. .How many uiiforln- 
nato creatures they thus defirived i.if life was. 
never known, hut the estimates varie.l from, 
iitteen or si.vtoeu to tldrty. At last the .sus- 
picions of the authorities were excited in con- 
nection with one of their iuui’der,s, and the 
p;irtie.s were arrested. Hare luiving turned 
king’s ovideuce, several murders were ea.sily 
lironght home to Burke, who naturally e.vjiiated 
his crimes on the scaffold. .After dejith his 
: body was devoted to the same purpose as tliat 
whieb bis victims were destined to subserve, 
and bis .skeleton may still be semr in the Edin- 
burgh University Mmsoum. The no less guilty 
Hare wa.s able to eaeapo secretly from the scene' 

' of his crimes and from the vengeance of the- 
' po|mlace, and his ultimate fate was never 
I known. Those di’eadful murders drew the- 
I attcution of government to a want of -winch th®' 
medical profession had long coinplainorl, namely, 
of due arrangements by which a sufficient num- 
ber of subjects for di,sseotion and amitomioal 
teaching might he provided, ami this led n few 
years after to the p:issing of an enactment with 
snch an object iu view. 

Tlie reign of George IV. c,am6 to an end in 
1830. For some time the constitution of the king- 
had become so debilitated that he was unable 
to walk, and gout, dropsy, and ophtbahnia had 
deprived him of all enjoyment in life, making 
death itself de.sirable. On June 20 he was. 
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relieved from his siifleriijgs, and the crown 
passed to his brother William, Duke of Claveaoe, 
who succeeded him as William IV. 

'I'lie new sovereign, wlio ascended tlie throne 
at the age of sixty-six, though, he was entirely 
destitute of the graceful maiinera and dignified 
deportment of the Late king, wa,s welcomed by 
the nation as a happy contrast in luanj’ luspects. 
lie was a sensible man, of average abilities, 
frank, and manly. He liad been brought up in 
the navy, had been the friend of Nelson, iind 
tlio people were well pleased that a sailor-king 
was to rule over them. His queen was Adelaide, 
a princess of the tierinan house of Saxe-Meiu- 
iugen, to whom he had been married in 1818. 
She had borne him two daughters, both of 
whom died in infancy. 

The great and overshadowing event of the 
new reign, which continued only seven years, 
was the passing of the Eeforni Bill of 1832, 
a measure which brought about events of the 
moat fur-reaohiug cliaracter. It is well known 
that previous to the great outbiu-st of the 
.Frenoli Eevolntion a strong popular desire for 
political reform was prevalent among the 
nations of Europe. By the progress made 
in civilization and general enlightenment the 
old feudal .systems had become practically ob- 
solete, and the demand for their abrogation, as 
the impedimenta of further in-ogruss, was not 
only' urgent, but also natural and just. It wa.s 
therefore listened to with heedful attention, and 
Britain would probably have commenced, before 
the close of the eighteenth centiny, such a reform 
as other governments would have been glad to 
follow. As early a.s 1782 the question of parlia- 
mentary reform had begun to occupy the atten- 
tion of Pitt, and in 1785, as we have already 
seen, lie introduced a hill ‘‘ to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people of England in parlia- 
ment.” But all at once the sudden upheaval in 
Ei'anoe, like the premature explosion of a mine, 
startled the nations, and infected them generally 
with such a dread of change that reforms of any 
magnitude were out of the question, while every 
government was compelled to feel that conces- 
sions to the popular desire, however harmless 
or just at any other time, might now be 
dangerou-s in the highest degree. Hence, there- 
fore, the obloquy wliioh in our OAvn country 
many who were really only advocates of legiti- 
mate reform bronglvt down upon their o-wn 
iieads. Every year from 1821 to 1830 Lord 
John Eussell or some other of the Whig party 
had brought forward a motion for reform, hut 
hitherto ithad always been defeated. By thetirae 
at whicli we have now arrived, however, the 
safety and propriety of reform could uo longer he 
questioned by any unprejudiced person compe- 


tent to judge. Fifteen years of i)cu('e had 
cdajised, during which the nation had full leisure 
to consider and decide on what political changes 
were i’e.ally required, and it now became ne- 
cessaiy that the British cabinet should resume 
the task of reform which the French Eevolntion 
and the long war had interrupted. What helped 
to give a fresh stimulus to the demand fur 
p.arliamentaiy reform was the French vevoluti<jn 
of 1830, the Jidy revolution .as it i.s ciilled, by 
which Charles X. was driven from his throne 
and Louis Philippe raised to the vacant seat. 
This was generally regarded in Brit.'dn as a 
legitimate measure ado|Jttid .against a despotic 
government, and it was conducted with siich 
moderation, that there, as over great parts of 
Europe, it initiated a general movement for 
politiciil change. 

The new parliament, whicli assemiilod in the 
autumn of 1830, contained a large majority of 
members who were in favour of a moderate 
tuensure of reform; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who still continued at the head of the 
government, took au eai'ly opportunity of de- 
clai'ing liimself entirely opposed to any reform. 
The government was soon defeated, though not 
directly on this question, and the Whigs came 
into power under the leadership of Bari Grey, 
who had as associates Lord Althor]) as chancellor 
of the exclie.quer and lemler of the House of 
Commons, Lord John Eussell as paymaster of 
the forces, Brougham ,as lord eliancellor, Lord 
Melhouriie as home socretaiy, Lord Pahnerston 
as foreign secretary, besides others. The names 
of Earl Grey and Lord John Emssell are those 
that are most intimately associated with the 
reform measure that soon jiassed into la w. 

The mere mention of a few facts will be snf- 
ticient to show the need that existed for reform 
in regard to the repre.sentatiou of the people. 
One cardinal fact was tlnit only an insigniticaut 
proportion of the population had the franchise, 
and wliile this was so the represeiitative.s in a 
large uumliev of instances had come to be re- 
turned by the most insignificant places — places 
that may have been of .some importance at one 
time but had entirely cea.sod to he so. Thus in 
the notorious case of Old Sarum, two members 
were returned by .some shapeless ruins; that is, 
the owner of the ground could send to parlia- 
ment anyone he pleased to represent this non- 
existent constituency. In many oases these 
small boroughs were entirely under the control 
I of some wealthy proprietor or an.stociatic 
1 family, and in this way some twelve families 
I alone could command 1(10 votes in the House of 
I Commons. In oilier cases, where the liorcmghs 
[were independent of family influence, these 
1 were far from being indejicudeut of In ihery, so 
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thill, to becomii a member of pailiameut is was . 
only neeesaiuy toexpeml ii certain sum of money. 

( In tins other hand tliure was tliegkviug auouiidy 
thill many of tlie great and rapidly iucreiiaing 
cent i f t le 1 1 e such as 

Mauchestev, Birmingham, Bceds, were left 
without representatives. It was surely high 
time to put an end to this absurd and now 
actually dangerous state of matters, aud ou 
the lat of March, 1831, the ministerial plan of 
reform in the representation was accordingly 
brought forward by Lord Johu Russell. After 
a debate of seven days, leave was given to bring 
in three hills for reforming the representation 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and after a 
debate of two days the second reading of the 
bill for England was carried by a majority of 
302 to 301, ou the 22d. On April 18, ou the 
motion of Lord John Russell that the house 
resolve itself info a committee on the Reforni 
Bill, a countermotion was made that, in the 
o()inion of the house, the number of representa- 
tives for England and Wales (which, by the 
bill, would be seventy less than before) ought 
not to be diminished. This motion being carried 
against ministei's, after a debate of two nights, 
by a majority of 289 to 281, parliament was 
dissolved ou the 22d April. 

The dissolution was celebrated in many places 
by illuminations, the belief being that the new 
parliament would show a large majority in 
favour of reform. The lord-mayor authorized 
ail ilhuuiuation of the city of Loudon. In the 
west-end the rabble vented their fury on the 
houses of several peers and comiuouers be- 
cause they had opposed the bill. Among the 
windows tliat suffered most were those of the 
Diilce of Wellington. When the new elec- 
tions came ou, Lord John Eussell's bold words 
in the House of Commons became a popular 
cry, and candidates were made to pledge them- 
selves to vote for “the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill.” Stormy everywhere, the 
elections were downright riots in many jxirts of 
Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland the anti- 
reformers showed themselves the more powerful 
party, but almost a monopoly of political power 
was upon their aide. In the close of the Edin- 
burgh election the lord-provost was attacked 
mi the Nortli Bridge, and with some difficulty 
was rescued by the military. After an amount 
of rioting that shook the iakand to its extremi- 
ties, the elections for the new ))arliameut were 
completed, the ■ assembly returned being as 
thoroughly pledged to reform as the most 
sauguiiie reformer could desire. 

The new parliament assembled on the i4th 
of June, 1831, and on the 24th Lord John 
Russell obtained leave to bring in another bill 
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^ for reforming the representation. This bill, 
which in many respects diliored from the 
former, and in which, in particular, the diminu- 
tion of the number of members was aban- 
doned, finally passed the Mouse, after long 
and warm debates, on the 21at iSepteiubcr, by 
349 to 236, but was rejected by the Lords on 
October 8 by a vote of 199 to IfiB. On its 
passing the Oommons rejoicings took place all 
over the country, but when it was again lost 
in the House of Lords rioting broke out, and 
with greater violence than before, among the 
chief seats being .Nottingham, Derby, London, 
and Bristol, the results of mob lawlessness at 
the last-named place being simply appalling. 
There were anticipations of greater disturb- 
ances in Scotland than , actually took place. 
Lord Jeffrey, then lord-aiivocate, wx’iting to 
Lord Cockburn, was full of anxiety that the 
people of Scotland should be kept quiet.- “I 
have written edifying letters,” he .says, “to the 
sheritt's of the manufacturing counties, and 
some additional troops have, on my earnest 
request, liemi scut among ue. Nothing in the 
world would do such fatal miaohief as riot 
and violence, ending, as it now must do, in 
lavish bloodshed— from which my soul recoils.” 
Govcrumeiit was now strongly urged to get 
the king to create a sufficient number of new 
peers to overcome the opposition in the Upper 
House. On the 20th, of October the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, aud being again opened 
ou the 6th of December, Lord Johu Russell, 
for the third time, introduced a reform bill, 
which passed the Commons ou the 23rd of 
March, 1832, by a majority of 110. The second 
reading was carried in the Lords by a majority 
of nine, after which parliament adjoni'iied for 
the Easter holidays. During the recess agitation 
went ou with extreme vigour, aud monster 
meetings were held in all the large towns, 
those in Scotland including Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Dundee, &c. The petitions emana- 
ting from these meetings all pra.yed that more 
peers should be created, and the bill thus 
passed. The Edinbui-gh meeting was 80,000 
strong. It was held in the Ring’s Park, near 
Holyrood House, and passed off in a veiy orderly 
manner. At a meeting in Glasgow such sini.ster 
emblems as black flags, crossed swords, and 
human skulls were displayed. 

On the re-asaerabliug of iiarliamcnt, on the 
7th May, the peers went at once into com- 
mittee on the bill ; but they now made a stand 
at the clauses for disfranchising a number of 
the old borouglis, a question in Avhioh so much 
personal interest was centred, and here the 
reforming premier was defeated by a majority 

I of thirty-five. Earl Grey now pressed iqion 
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the king the creation of such a number of new 
ptiora as Wits necessary to ciirry through the bill, 
tendering his resignation as the alternative. The 
l.itter was accejited; and Wellington having 
made lui ineffectual attempt to form a luiuiatry, 
tile Whigs were therefore reinstated (May 18th), 
with tile itsaurance of having the necessary 
means for carrying the measure. The bill tlien 
passed the Lords by a majority of 106 to 22, a 
portion of the opposition having withdrawn 
their resistance, I'iither than force ministers to 
make a large creation of new peers to outvote 
them. The bill was passed at last by amajority 
of eighty-four. The Commons next day agreed 
to the unimportant amendments that the Lords 
had introduced, and on the 7th June, 1832, this 
memorable bill received the royal assent and 
became law. Separate acts were passed for 
amending the representation of Scotland and 
that of Ireland. 

By the aet for England the members for the 
counties were increased in number from 94 to 
159, the larger counties being divided into elec- 
toral divisioms. Besides tlie great change thus 
effected in equalizing the distribution of mem- 
bers in the counties (as each county before re- 
turned two members, except Yorkshire, which 
returned four) the (lualifioatioiis of tlie voters 
were also modified, so that (in addition to the 
forty-shilling freeholders) the franchise was now 
extended, generally speaking, to all who owned 
property giving a clear yearly value of £10, and 
' to all tenants wlio paid a yearly rent of £50. 
With regard to the boroughs, it was now .settled 
that none with a population of le.ss than 2000 
could return a member at all, and that none 
witli less than 4000 could return more than one 
member. The result was that fifty-six boroughs 
wholly lost their separate representation, and 
tliirty others lost each a member, and one two 
members ; while twenty-two new boroughs were 
created to I’eturn two members each, and other 
nineteen to return one member each. In this 
way the large towns now received something 
like a fair share of representation, while in 
London four great districts were eoiivei’ted into 
separate parliamentary boroughs. The borough 
franchise was conferred upon those who occupied 
as owner or tenant any house, shop, or other 
building of the clear yearly value of not less 
than £10. The Beform Bill thus effected what 
wa.s equivalent to a revolution, making the 
House of Commons the real source of power in 
the state, and taking the right of choosing re- 
presentatives to sit in this body from the gi-eat 
and wealthy to confer it mainly on members of 
the middle class, such as traders, farmers, and 
professional men. 

The Eeform Bill for Scotland was again taken 


up injmediately after the passing of the English 
bill, the measure being in charge of tli e celebrated 
Francis J etfrey, the lord-advocate, so long con- 
nected with the EdhiUnirgk lievim. It passed 
the House of Commons about midnight on the 
27th June, and the Lords on the 1 2th of .Inly. 
Before we refer to the changes introduced by it, 
we may give a few particulai-s as to the state of 
matters wliich it superseded. Of tlie forty-five 
j members that Scotland .had sent to the House 
of Commons since the Union, thirty had been 
i hitherto returned by the thirty-three counties 
I and fifteen by the burghs. Of the fifteen burgh 
I members Edinburgh returned one by itself, the 
I rest were returned by fomteeu separate gToup.s 
I or clusters of unconnected burghs, each burgh 
j electing a delegate, aud the four or five delegates 
[ thus elected choosing the parliamentary repre- 
sentative. In this way the great city of (ftasgow 
only elected the fourth part of a member, the 
other three quarters being allotted toB utherglen, 
Renfrew, and Dumbarton. Tlie elective fran- 
chise, that is the right of voting in an individual 
[ capacity, existed only in the counties, but was so 
limited and restricted that the number of elec- 
tors in iill the counties of Scotland is said to 
have been only about 3000 in 1826. In -two of 
the counties there were only three real voters iu 
each. As Lord Cockburu remarks : “ Wliatever 
this system may have been onmiiallv. it had 
grown iu reference to the people into as complete 
a mockery as if it had been invented for their 
degradation. The people had iiotliing to do with 
it. It was all managed by town-councils, of 
never more than thirty-three members, and 
every town-council was self-elected, aud conse- 
quently perpetuated its own interests. The 
election of either tho town or the county member 
was a matter of sack utter indifference to the 
people that they often only knew of it by tha 
ringing of a bell, or by seeing it mentioned next 
day ill a newspaper ; for the farce was generally 
performed in an apartment from which, if 
convenient, the public should be excluded, and 
never in the open air.”* The government of the 
time could generally arrange matters so that the 
great bulk of the members were on its own side, 
the return of three or four for the oiiposition 
being extremely rare. One Scottish member is 
said to have candidly confessed that “his in- 
variable rule was never to be present at a debate 
or absent at a division,” and that on the only 
occasion on which he had ventured to vote 
according to his conscience he found lie had 
been wrong. 

The Eefoi’m Bill for Scotland presented less 
scope for objections than that for England, and 
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tlicrurore, ocKiHioueil less wiuiif'Iing iiud emu- j 
iiiotiou. liy it tilt! only places tliiit cwiseil to 
have the status of lim-glis wore Kotliesiiy anti 
I’cubleSj ami tliero was no disl'ranchiaeinent of 
perMoiia, except that the corporations in royal 
burghs ceased to vote as before. While thoso 
wJio huhl the electoral fi-auchisi!, tlierofure, wtiri! 
still allowed to retain it, it was now extemled 
to all pro[)rietors of laiKls, housea, or fen-(ltitii!.s 
that yiehled tun iioiinds annually; to tenants 
liolcling under a lease for their lifetime or for 
fifty-seven years, and having an interest of not 
less than ten pounds; and to tenants holding 
under a, le;n,e of not lesa than nineteen years’ 
duration, and having an interest of not less than 
fifty pounds. 

The burgh franchise, which had previously 
been in the liaiids of the towii-eounoils and 
tlieir delegates, was now eonfei-red on oeeupiers 
of huust's, .simps, and other premises of the 
yearly viihio of ten pounds, tm in Jiiigland. Tim 
large towns also wore now admitted to their 
proper share of rejiresentation. l>y the hill 
Jidialuugli was allowed to relurii two members 
to parliament instead of the single member ns 
before, and tlie same uimiher was also iillottod 
to (Hasgovv. Aberdeen, Dundee, Clreonoelc, 
Paisley, and Perth were separated from tlio 
districts of royal bnrgha of wbich limy liml 
previously formed part, and wore [leriuitted U) 
return each a reiiresuutative to parliament, and 
a now distriot of burghs was formed with one 
tnember in common, eonsisling of Jvcitli, Porto- 
bello, and Musselburgh. 'I'hus tliero was an 
addition niuile of eiglit to the munhor of mein- 
bors of parliament for ycolland, all of them be- 
longing exclusively to tlie Inirgli represenlativcs. 
Though this wa.s a eonsidorahle inereasc upon 
the foiTy-tive inenihers that had represented 
Scotland since the 'Union, to some it ai>peared 
iusnfliciuut, and it was objected that, if the 
amount of population was to be taken as tlio 
standard, the country should have eighty-five 
members; if taxation, iifty-nino; and if both to- 
gether, seventy-two. This, liowever, was but a 
repetition of the argument that was used at the 
Union when the proposal was made tliat only 
forty-live members should reiireseut the whole 
of 8eothuul. The exclusion of the Scottish 
universities, also, from separate representation 
in parliament w.'us coniiilaiued of as nnjuat, 
seeing that those of liugland were admitted, 
and an attempt was inade to show, from the 
number of graduates belonging to the former, 
that they were entitled toeipial privileges with 
the latter, lint to this it was replied that 
Scottish dijilomas by no means implied the 
length of residence and amount of studious pire- 
piaratiou which were required by those of JSiig- 
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! land, and that after all it wouhl have been 
better for the interests of learning if iiie uni- 
versitie.s of Oxford and (...'uinbriilgc laid uever 
enjoyed tho.se envied privileges. While the bill 
was jKiasing an attempt w;ih iiiiule to excliulc 
the fjeottish clergy from the I'raiiijhise, .ari if 
their ministerial duties might he intcrfercil with 
by tlieir ])Os,sessiug all the rights of (irdiiuuy 
citizon.s; but this attempt failed, u.s it dcservi'd,. 
The result of the first general election in Hcot- 
laud after the pa-ssiiig of the Idll was conBidcred 
a triumph by the reform ministry, .since few 
Tories and still fewer Kiulicals were returned 
to parliament, the former numbering ten or 
eleven, the latter only three. Even in ( Jlasgnvv,, 
whore the new electorate comprised seven thou- 
sand citizens, radicalism strove earnestly but 
in vain to have a predoniiniuico in aiipointing 
till! city re I III!, sen tat ivea. 

Aiiotlier im])ortant subject laisideu tliat of 
).)ulitii!iil .reforinatiou occupieil the |.)ublii! mind 
during the eventful years ISlil ami IHUd. ',1’liis 
was the coming of the cholera, whii'h in its. 
tcrrihlo but erratic coiirsc through .buropo Jiad, 
jiassed from the (Jonliiiuiit to Britain. It fir.st 
visited Sunderland, to wliich it hiui apiiareiitly 
been iniported from Uiga, and afb'r keejiing 
the north of UiigJaiid in a fenmml of alaini, as 
well as eaii.sing iiiucli sull'ering and many dea ths, 
it suddenly departed and reaiipeareil in Hud- 
diiigton, leaving the whole iiiterveniug couiilry 
untoiioheil. Mussellutrgh was next visited, aiidi 
afterwards Ifilinburgli ; but in the cajiilal ihe 
sanitary precautioim were, so olleel.ual, e.siiccially 
in the suppily of proiicr food and elotliiiig for 
the poor, that in no part of the kingdom was. 
lids destroying (lostilencc le.ss Iniriful, t'’rom 
Edinburgh it seems to liavo been earrhsl to 
Kirkintilloeh, and it thou visited (llasgow,. 
where it wrought coiisidorahle havoc ; it latterly 
visited other places in thu we.st a.s well as in 
the north of Scotland. In London it aiipeared 
in February, 1B3S1, the disease liaviiig been 
brought over fwiii .llamlnirg. .Many otlier 
cities and towns both in England and 1 l■eluml^ 
were visited by this scourge, and many thousand 
deaths were caused by it; yet after tlie visitation 
of cholera had ceased, it was fouiid (hat; thi‘ 
mortality due to this iliseaHii over the whole of 
the United Kingdom was leB.s than iu the city' 
of .Paris alone. 

The Iteform .Act was naturally followed by an 
act by which the niiieli needed ami long agibitod 
burgh reform was ell'ccteil. Tliis act was piiiHsed 
iu 1833, the l,ord- ad vocal, c .lell'rey having 
charge of it, as he hud of the Hcottish .llefoi-m 
Bill. After the second reading it: wa.s jntru.sted 
to a special committee cmisistiiig of the twenty- 
three burgh members for Wootlaiul. llv tliis act 
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tfa« “ close system in the burghs was naturally 
put an end to, and tlie election to the towii-couu- 
(jils put upon a popular footing, the immicipal 
I'riincUise being assimilated tothe paiiiaraentary. 

One of the tlvst acts passed by the reformed 
parliament ■ -11 measure worthy of an asaemhly 
representing a body of electors so recently 
released from the bonds of dwfriuichisement — 
was the act for the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonieH. This act was largely the 
result of the disiuteresteil efforts of William 
Wilberforoe, who already, with tl>e assistance 
of Zachary Macaulay, Thomas Clarkson, and 
others, had been the means of getting the trade 
in .slaves abolished throughout the British 
dominions. The act was passed in 1833, and 
oarne into force the following year, the imme- 
diate effect being the freedom of some 800,0(.)0 
slaves, whose owners received among them 
.£a(), 000,000 in compensation. Many people 
iu ScotUmd as well as iu liiiglaud we,v« affected 
by tire ohaiige, which had tlie result of greatly 
injuring the prosperity of the West Indies, 
though these colonies bad already it would 
apjiear begiiu to decline from their former highly 
flourishing condition. 

At home the usual temporary excitement wixs 
occasioned by tlm fluctuations of p.arties and 
the changes of ministry which they jirofluced. 
The chief of the.se changes was the resignation 
of I'larl Grey, and the accession of the Whig 
ailministratiou of Lord Melbourne iu 1834, and 
again iu 183"), after the Tories liad held office 
during a short interval under Sir Robert Peel. 


Lord Melbourne was iu office when the king 
was attacked by his last illness, which lasted 
for a week or two. His death took place in 
June aOtli, 1837, and seemed to have resulted 
from ail attack of bay-fever, to which be was 
annually .subject about this time. .He wins in 
the seventy-third year of his age, and in a few 
days would have completed the seventh year of 
his reign. Ifis character presented few pro- 
minent traits to mark him out from the common 
class of sovereigns, and hut for the passing of 
the Reform Bill his reign would have been one 
of the most uneventful iu our history. .In 
polities he Lad no system of govern mei it, nor 
firmness to adhere to any sj'stem whatever; but 
this, though it might be regarded as a defect in 
his character as a man, was fortunate for Mm 
as a king, and also for the nation ovei' which 
he presided, enabling him to drift ipiietly 
onward on the tide of events, and thus to gain 
the popular but hardly-uievited title of “the re- 
forming king.” By his death, and the consequent 
accession of his niece the Princess Victoria, the 
crowns of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of Hanover ceased to he worn 
by the same person, as tlie operation of the 
Salic law excluded females from the throne of 
the latter country. The throne of Hanover 
accordingly devolved on the Duke of Cumber- 
land as next heir male. By pailimnentai’y 
provision made iu 1831, Queen Adelaide, now 
queen dowager, received ^£100,000 per minum 
for the term of her life, with Marlborough. 
House and Bushoy Park for residoimea 
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Tlie Princess Yiutoria Aijiixanuhina, wlio 
.now became queen, was the only child of Edward, 
Iduke of .Kent, fourth sou of (ieorge HI., and of 
the Priuceaa Victoria Miuia Louisa of Saxe- i 
Coburg. Her mother wtis the sister of Leopold, 
King of the .Belgians, and was the widow of 
Prince Leiniugen when she was married to the 
Duke of Kent, who died when his daiightor 
was but eight months old. Thu Duchoss of 
Kent brought up her daughter in the most 
■oareful and ounsciuutions manner, with groat 
..simplicity and alwenoe of ostentation, and in- 
deed in comjiaiutive seolnsion. While her moral 
and pliysical training had huea duly attended 
to, and she had been educated in all tlio subjeets 
and aocompliahments suitable to a yoviiig lady 
of higli rank, shu had also heen instructed in 
tho iiiore solid branches of knowledge, so as to 
make her better litled for tho lofty station she 
was destined to occupy. The young queen liad 
■quite rucieiitly attained her majority, having 
been, born in Kuiisiiigton .Palace, May 24tli, 
18111. Ill hoiumi' of tliis event the late king 
had given a grand ball at St. James’s Palace, 
but had been unable to be iiresent at it liiiiiself 
owing to his illness. The news of the king’s 
death and of her own accession to the throne was 
brought to the princess at Kensington Palace 
about two o’clock in the morning h}' the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord-chaniberlaiii, 
who arrived before anybody was stirring and 
had to rouse the household. .Lord Melbourne 
'having tlieii been sent for, the privy eouiicil was 
summoned to Kensington at 11 o’clock, and at 
that hour the queen with the Duchess of Kent 
eulored the council chamber. The ellect pro- 
duced on the assembly by the nianiior and 
beliaviour of the youthful sovoreigu— her grace, 
her modesty, her apparent deeji sense of her 
situation and responsibility, and at the stime 
time her calmness and self-possession, being .-ill 
remarked on. Tho reiuling of the following 
declaration, which had heen jn’ejiared for her 
bel'oiehand, was her first formal act in the 
■capacity of queen :■ — 

“'Die severe and afflicting loss which the nation 
has sustained by the death of his majesty, my 
beloved uncle, has devolved upon mo the duty 


I of adniiniatering the government of this omiiire. 
This awful re.sponsibility is imposed upon me so 
suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, 
that I should feel myself utterly oppressed by 
the burden were I. not sustained by tlie hope 
that Divine .Providence, wliich luis calleil me to 
this work, will give me strength for tho per- 
formanci! of it, and that 1 shall find in the 
purity of my intentions, ami in my /cal ftir the 
public welfare, that support and Ihosc resources 
which usually lielong to a more maluic Jige .and 
to long e.K]ic!rienc(s 

“ I jilacc my linn reliaiico upon tin; wisdom 
of parliament and upon the loyalty and alloction 
of my people. 1 esteem it also a peculiar ad- 
vantage that L Bucciiud a sovereign whosu eon- 
slant regard for tho rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whoso desire to promote the 
ainelioratiou of tlio laws and institiilioiis of the 
country have roiulercd his name tlio object of 
general attachment and vuueration. 

“ Edvte.atud in hhighiud utule.r t.lui tender and 
enlightened earu of a most aireetlunato mother, 
1 have learned from my infaney to resiiect and 
love tlio constitution of uiy native eoimtry. 

“ It will be my luiCBasing study to maiiilain 
the reformed roligiou as by law e.stablislied, 
securing at tho same, time, to all the. full enjoy- 
ment of religious lilierty ; and 1 shall steadily 
protect the rights, and luomotu to the utmost of 
Illy power the haiipiiiess and welfare of all classes 
of my siilijects.” 

On till! following day (illst June) the young 
queen, plainly dressed in deeji niounuiig, went 
to St. James’ Palace, where she was to bo pro., 
claimed, and was there, met by members of the 
royal family, cabinet uiiiiisters. and olheeru of 
tlie household. I t must indeed have been a 
trying occasion, and one likely to tl utter a young 
I heart, so that there is litt.le to wonder at in 
I finding it reeorded that when Lord .Vlelhoiirno 
I and Lord Lansdowno led her to the window 
! of tho presenoe-cliambur overlooking the eourt- 
i yard, which was filled with heralds, pursuivants, 
! robed officials, and civic dignitaries, .she looked 
I fatigued and jialu. But the proehuiialion was 
read by gavter-lciug-at-arms, the band jdayed 
I the national aiitliciii, the guns in the park 
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boorued out a sulphuvous chovua wliicU -was 
eclioed by the guua at the Tower, and the city 
(ligiiitaries inarohed off to repeat tlie pro- 
claniatioii at various places within their jiiria- 
diction. 

The aocuasion of a queen to the British throne 
was of itself ji ])opuhir event among all classes. 
For fclio uiithinldng multitude it was a change 
and a novelty. Among the more thoughtful 
and Ixsttor oilucated it was aoceiited :ih an oiuen 
of future national prosperity, since all wlio were 
familiar witli their country’s liistory called to 
mind how great and gl<iriou.s England had been 
under Elizabeth and the whole United King- 
dom under Anne. The cirourastance also of a 
young and interesting female being suddenly 
ushered' into such a reaponaible statioi\ of itself 
awakened the chivalrous feelings of every class 
and lairly, aiul tended to com po.se political strife 
and invest even loyalty itself with a warmer 
glow. Accordingly all was ontliusiastie glad- 
ness for the present and joyful anticipation for 
the future wlieu Victoria was proclaimed queen 
— a ceremony which was earned out with the 
usual formalities, the citizens of Edinburgh and 
other places in Scotland being duly informed 
in this way of the aecessiou of the new luonarch. 
Extraordinary rejoicings took place all over the 
Oomitry on the occasion of the queen’s corona- 
tion, which was a ceremony of the most .solemn 
and splendid description, celebrated in West- 
ininster Abbey, 28th June, 1838. 

Within little move than a year public au- 
nounoenieiit was made of the queen’s approach- 
ing marriage with her cousin. Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gothii. Soon after her accession 
the qiiestioii of this family alliance had been 
broached liy her uncle, King Leopold, both to 
the queen and the prince, but lier majesty h.ad 
expressed her opinion tliat both were yet too 
young. It was not till October, 1839, during 
tile visit of Prince Albert and his brother to 
England, that the matter was finally settled. 
Other alliances had also been pi’oposed, but the 
queen herself, as she has stated, “ never had an 
idea, if she married at all, of anyone else.” A.nd 
even if her affection had not inclined towards 
her cousin, it would have been hard to find a 
more auitrdole consort. The prince, young as 
be was, bad already shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of high abilities. Ho had read and 
studied deeply, and wliile cultivating his mind 
bad m.'ide himself proficient in .all manly exer- 
cises. He was also of an amiable and cheerful 
disposition, and of domestic tastes, and — what 
is always of considerable importance — his per- 
sonal appearance was higtily sitl, motive. In 
making the prince aware of her sentiments and 
intentions tow.ard.s him the queen was in the 


I somewhat delicate position of having herself to. 

I take the initiative, but needless to say tlie prince 
received her propos<al with heartfelt joy and 
gratitude. The queen liad ]jrevioiisIy informed. 
Imrd Melbourne tliat she intended to take thi.s 
step, and the premier had expressed Ids full 
approval of it. Writing to her uncle, King 
Leopold, on the oucasion, the (pieen says : “ 1 
love him more than I can say, anti shall tli> 
evorytliing in niy power to render tins sacrifice 
(for such, in my opinion it is), as small as I can. 

. . . Lord Melbourne has acted ill this business, 
as he hiia always done towards me, with the 
greatest kindness and afFectioii. We also think 
it better, .and Albert quite approves of it, that 
we should be ra.arried very soon after parlia- 
ment meets, about the beginning of February.” 
On the 23nl November tliere w.-is a special meet- 
ing of the privy-council, in which lier majesty 
announced her intention of marrying Pidiico 
Albert; and on the Kith of .Tamiary, 1840, sluf 
opened piirliiiineut in jiei’son, on which oecasidii 
the first paragraph of the royal speech referred 
to the forthcoming event iis one wliieli it wii.s 
hoped might be *■' conducive to the interests of 
my peofile as well as to my own domestic hapiii- 
ness.” How fully both anticipations were justi- 
fied is needless here to state. 'J'liat the latter 
would be so was fully expected at the time, the 
marriage giving geneival satisfaction, because it 
was known to be a union of real affection, and 
not brought about by mere reasons of state. 
The marriage ceremony took jdace on the 10th 
F’ebruary in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, the 
Archbishop of Canterhury oflichatiug. In Ijon- 
don, of coimse, there was high holiday and groat 
rejoicing, and throughout the kingdom the de- 
monstrations were equally enthusiastic. The 
prince himself was highly gratified with las re- 
cejition on the part of tlie puhlie, and with tliB' 
aeclauiatioim with which he was greeted. He 
had previously lei 1 d as Brittslv 
subject, and an income of .£30,000 a year had 
been settled on him by parliament. The first 
of the family born to the royal pair wms a 
daughter, the Princess Royal (now Empress 
Frederick of Germany), whose birth took place 
on the 21st November, 1840. The next of the 
family w.as the Prince of Wale,s, born 0th 
November, 1841. Of the other inemhera we 
need not here apeak. 

To Scotland, as it proved, the acco.9aion of 
Queen Victoria gave a monarch in a more real 
sense than had ever been the case since James 
VI. removed to England in 1603 on the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. .Tames had indeed re- 
visited the kingdom of his father.s, ( lliiirles 1. 
had also paid it a fleeting visit, and (Jhmk‘.s 11. 
had been for a .short time in the country before 
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i the battle of Worcester; but during the long 
course of two eeuturies tliat hud since elapsed 
oni’ country had hut enjoyed ii giiiupKW of 
royalty, whan George IV. [laiil hts brief visit 
to Kdiiiburgh. (jueou Viotoriu, however, hud 
not l)Bon many yo:ir.s on the throne when she 
atul the Tritice Consort visited the northern 
Itingdmn, and were so rnneh j)le:i,sed with ila 
various attr.'ietions that ji pernianent Ksidenco 
was aequired in it - Balinoral Castle, on the 
niipor course of the Aherdeensliire Dee. Here 
her majesty reside.^ year after year, while there 
are comparatively few parts of the country 
with which slie lias not made herself more or 
leas familiar. 

The (pieen’s first visit to Scotland was in 
1842, in the eoriqiauy of the Prince Consort, 
and was made hy sea, the roy.al squadron having 
sailed from Woolwich to Ijcith. The roy.al 
visitors landed fit Grautnii pier on Sept. 1. 
They had an entiiusifistic rece|ition in lidin- 
bnrgh, where the jissemhled crowd ivas not 
merely ti.xtraordinary in number- -people hav- 
ing gathered (ogether from great distanees — 
but was also remarkable from the fact that 
■evurynne was well dressed. As was noted at 
the time, those who had no good clothes to 
appefir in seemed to liave remained indoors or 
hill thomselves on this occasion of public re- 
joicing. With the Scottifjh ciipital and its sur- 
roundings the queen was highly impressed. 
During the fmv days of their stay in this 
quarter the royal pair resided with the Duke 
of Bnccleueli at Dalkeith Palace. They after- 
wards crossed the Forth at tjiieeustorry, pa.ssed 
through Fifesiiire and Kinross, were received 
with all due loyalty liy tVie good folks of 
Perth, ami lodgeil with Lord Mauslield fit 
■Hcoue Pidiice. Going tlirongh the Tay Vidlcy 
by Dunkchl .uid A.berfeldy, they reached l/ord 
Breadiilbano’s princely ulansioii of Tayinouth, 
in one of the most heautifnl parts of the High- 
lauds. After exploring the varieil scemei'y of 
this ronnuitic district, the roy.al strangers passed 
through Dnnhlane to Stirling, and travelling 
by way of Pidkirk, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh, 
returned to Didkeith. On Sejit. 15 the queen 
iiud Prince Consort figain einharked for London, 
ami in her luajcslv's jonrn.'il of this date she 
makes the following entry “ As the fair shores 
of Scothiuil receded from onr view we felt quite 
sad that this very pleiisant and interesting tour 
wins over; but we slnill never forgot it.” In 
18-14 they paid another visit to Hcotland, this 
time litndiiig at Dniideo. They took up their 
spiiu'lers at iJlair Alliole, Pdair Castle, the resi- 
dence of tin; A thole family, having been given 
up by liord Glonlyou for their use. Here they 
renniiued from Sept. !1 to October 1, the queen 


beconiing more and more enelnuitcd with the 
Highlaiuls, and Prince Albert enjoying the 
sport of deer-stalking. In 1847 the i|neen .'dong 
with Prince Adbcrt caim: up tin; west coast of 
theishiml in thoi'oy.'d yacht, and visited ii nnm- 
her of places in .Scotland, including Greenock, 
4tothes;i,y, Inveraray, Btail'a, Inna, and other 
interesting localities, Ihms gaining a good idea 
of the sea-Joeh and islanil siteuery character- 
istic of this part of North, .Britain. .l,n 1848 
Prince Albert bought up an uiu!.v,|nr«d lease of 
Balmoral Castle, in order tliiil; ho and the qimou 
might have hero <a Ilighhiiid homo “far from the 
madding crowd,” and in 1852 he purcliascil the 
estate sim-ounding it. 'l.'he former castle is de- 
.serihod in the queen’s jonnnd as “ a iiretly 111 tie 
castle, in the (dd Scottish style. 'J'her.' is a pic- 
turesque tower and garden in front, with a high 
wooded liill; at the hack then.' in wood down 
to tins Doe ; and the hills rise id I arnmid.” This 
caathi wa.s too suiidl for tlm royal family, how- 
ever, and by 185,5 the large tind hii.mlwoinc pile 
so fandlhir to idl by pictorial rcpresciitatitms 
Wiis erected and occupieil. liver .■■inee 1848, 
then, the qucoii him siieni miiiiy !i happy month 
at Bahuor.al in the anecessivc yeiir,-. tlm I have, 
eliipsed, and laying iisidc roy.al slate, h;is been 
a, fiiemlly and welcome, visitor to her tudgli- 
bours, whether living iu cottage or in Imll. 

About the tinio of Ihc queen’s m'l'ession, and 
tor Homo yoiirn a.fterward.s, Scolland was .greally 
iigitaled hy (Mjclosiaatic.'il eontroversie i, ami at 
liiHt, after a period known iis “ the ten yoara’ 
coidlicl,’’ these rc-sulted iu the disriiplion of (he 
Scottish natioiial church, and the I'umuliitiou of 
the l'’roe Church in 184:1. This movement need 
not he more partienlarly referred to here, l inee 
a full account of it will he found in the chapter 
treating of the hi.story of religion during the 
[iroseut century. 

A. new p(,iliticiil movement also made itself 
felt idiont this lime luidir (he mime of ( 'hart ism. 
Great as were the CimceB.siona to ]iopidar do- 
mamls iu (lie Kel'orm I’.ill, they had mil satis- 
fied the general craving; and large iniml,K;i'H of 
those who aye, in modern iihrase, termed “(he 
masses,” and who numerically form (he bulk of 
the nation, felt as if their wants and their 
claims had been overlooked. They nllegcd 
that the sidFrage had not been KVilliciently 
exiioiidcd, the duration of pa.i’)iaincntn sbortciual, 
and the voters jirotectod from the pi'CHsurc of 
ntidue influence. The reform, they maintained, 
was not thorough enough, ami could not be so 
uiiletis there were aiiinml iiarliaincnts, universal 
sulfrage, vote hy ballot., eipial elect.oral diiitricts, 
.abolition of the property qualification for parlia- 
mentary candidates, and jiaid I’eprcsenl.atlve.s 
who would really act us tlm moutlqiieces of their 
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•ccmstitneute. These six points were embodied 
ill ;i docuuumi; culled the “ People’s Charter ; ” 
and without paiiiameiits elected on such a 
basis the Chartists declared it impossible that 
tlic will of the nation could be sufficiently ex- 
preaaed or its collective interests promoted. 
Tiio name of Chartl.sta was not confined, how- 
ever, to oiKi jiarticiilar class or party, but was 
applied to the disappointed and discontented of 
all rauk.s and parties, who found at least some 
one point among those above indicated upon 
which to take their stand, or who were discon- 
tented with tlieir present lot, and sought by 
political agitation to liave it ameliorated in some 
sliape or other. Thu-s be.sides the old radical 
reformers, who felt that reform had been 
arrested midway, there were Tory cbarti,sts 
who hated the now poor law recently passed 
for .Knglaiid, and who were o})i)o.sed to the 
repaid of the corn-laws now agitated, regarding 
them as the be.st check upon the deaixitisrn of 
tlio mill-owners and the preponderance of tlie 
iniinnfactnring over the agricultural interests. 
'The Hiuue I’auks thus compri.sed iudiliereutly 
moil who thought that reform had gone too 
far, and others who thought it had not gone 
far enough. They comprised also the destitute 
peasantry by the thousand, who felt that, be tlie 
government what it might, they were still in 
starvation and still consigned to neglect ; with 
factory operativea and miners who sqinindered 
their weekly wages and had nothing in reserve 
for mi evil day. Such was the spirit which 
hud lieeti giUhering and growing among the 
peoiile both of linghind and Scothiiid since the 
jiaasing of the Eefovm Bill, though the term 
OluvrliBin did not crop up till 1838. Pliysical 
force was freely advocated as the only effectual 
means by which the masses could obtain 8ati.s- 
f action of tlieir demands, and in 1839 a serious 
riot took place at New))ort, Monmoutlishire, 
ill which ten persons were killed and many 
wounded. In 1842 great riots took place in 
tlie north of England, and extended also into 
Scotland, and if not directly caused, tliey were 
at least encouraged and promoted by the Char- 
tiists. The last great outbreak of Gliartism was 
in 1848, when a riioiiaternioetingwasaimoimced 
111 be held at Loudon, and great terror was 
e.xcited among the inhabitants of the metropolis; 
but the whole affair proved a complete fiasco. 
Ill Liis year Glasgow also .suUered from an 
exliiliitioii of mob-lawlessness, in which Char- 
tism was notably the moving impulse, and 
which was not; quelled until dntachments of 
lailitmy were brouglit into the town and 
bivouacked in the streets. Before the arrival 
of the military the rioters had been fired on by 


several of them killed. A number of those 
who took part in tlio rioting ami jilundcring of 
shop.s were undoubtedly tliieveu and other 
w'orthless charactei-s. Edinburgh suifered 
somewhat also in the same way, and it was 
.said that all over the nianufactmiug districts in 
the west of Scotland there were many of the 
operatives ready to vise in insuvrcctiou. Several 
of the Scottish Chai'tiats were tried for .sedi- 
tion, and one or two of them found guilty. 

The agitation for the repeal of the corn- 
laws, a movement which to a certain extent 
runs parallel with the Chartist movement, was 
only begun with vigour after the accession of 
the queen, though the question had long been 
discussed, and before this time the powerful 
and rather truculent “ Corn-law Eliymes ” of 
Ebenezer Elliot had helped to increase the 
enmity of the artisan and niamifiicturiiig class 
towards these laws. Many laws regulating 
the trade in coni had from time to time been 
enacted as part of the vicious commercial policy 
of the country, and whatever had been the 
effect of these formerly, there can lie no doubt 
that the time had now come fur a change of 
liolicj'. At one time Britain had been nornially 
a grain-exporting country, the average annual 
production being rather over than under the 
wants of the inliabitants. Erora about 1798, 
however, Britain had boeoniQ a country that 
legnlarly imported grain, and since that time 
the population, owing especially to the oxteuaion 
of manufacturing industries, had greatly in- 
creaat'd, this increase being of course accom- 
liaiiied by a corresponding increase in the 
deniaiid for food. Imported grain, hou'cver, 
was still liable to a heavy duty, and the price 
of broad was thus unduly kept up. Since 1828 
the duty bad been ragulatuil by a sliding scale, 
according to which iinportnd grain was charged 
with a duty of 23.?. 8tl, per quarter when the 
average home price was (ids.; witli 1(5,?. fill, 
when it was 60.s., and Is, when it was above 
73s. The sliding scale, it will be seen, iuoreased 
the duty when the home jirioe was low and 
decreased it as the pii'ice rose. 

There was a very strong and widespread 
feeling against tlio repeal of the restrictiuns 
on free trade in corn, and plausilih' .•irgummilM 
were readily brought forward against such a 
measure. It was .aHeged, for example, that the 
corn-laws tended to keep poor laud in cultiva- 
tion, and thii.s to maiiitain a,s large an area 
under tillage as po.ssible; that the more grain 
was produced in this way the less wo .should 
be dependent upon foriiigners for food, and 
the less risk there would be of our HViff'eriiig 
ill the event of wa.v ; and that the more prna- 
neroua the landed and airrieiiUiiral clcuienta 
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of tliB poiniliition were, tins more tliey lunl to 
apend iu the aiipjiort of inazinfactures mikI 
trade. 

'l lie feeling ag.-imst the corii-laH.s giaJniilly 
gathered strengtli, liowever; iiiul in 1831) an 
Anti-ciirn-Jaw Association \Yas formed in Lou- 
don, arnniig its raeiiiber-s being (droto, Roebuck, 
iuid Joseplt Hnme. Tlie harvest of this year 
had been deficient, and that of the two fol- 
limiiig years was still worse. This and other 
Cannes combined to bring about nmch didness 
of trade in the nianufacturing districts, where 
thousands of o]ierativeK were discharged from 
their einiiloyment, and others were working 
short time. The distres.H was therefore strongly 
felt, and the hatred to the corn-law.s be- 
came deeper than ever. In this state of 
matters an .association for the repeal of the 
corn-laws was formed at MancUeater, being 
.soon after joined by Jolm Bright and Richard 
Oobdeii, and before long being known as the 
Anti-oorn-law League. On the Hist January 
1839, a great aiiti-corn-law meeting, attended 
by a number of members of iiarliaineiit and 
extensive nianufacturei-s, was held at Man- 
chester, and on tlie same day a similar gather- 
ing was held at Edinburgh, the latter being 
presided over by the lonl-provoat. Sir James 
Forrest. The movement vvas thus fairly started, 
and an organized opposition to the corn-laws 
set on foot, this opposition being maintained 
by lectures, pare plilets, rhymes, and other means 
to an extent never before heard of in relation 
to any other important political rpiestion. In 
1843 the League raised the sum of .£50,000; in 
1844, £100,000! in 184.5, £250,000, the funds 
this year being augmented by the sum of 
£25,000, the proceeds of a grand free-trade 
bazaar held in Covent Garden Tlieatre. At a 
inonater meeting of the League held in Covent 
Garden Theatre on September 28, 184.3, a state- 
ment was niiide that daring the past year its 
agents bad distributed over .9,000,000 of tracts, 
and had addressed some 500,000 electors iu 24 
counties aud 187 boroughs. Soon after The 
Tiraes., which was opposed to the League, was 
forced to admit that it was “a great fact.” 

■ Numerous petitions .against the laws were laid 
before parliament, and Mr. C. Villiers annually 
brought up a motion in tlie House for their 
repeal By the end of 1845 the movement had 
gained such strengtli that it was evident the 
repeal of the obnoxious laws could not be niucli 
longer deferred, and the final result was helped 
onward by the failure of the potato crop in that 
year and the consequent famine in Ireland. 
Sir Robert Peel, Conservative premier and 
former supporter of the corn-laws and pro- 
tection as be was, had gradually become con- 


verted to the principles of free trade, and in 
1846 passed a measure by which tlie corn- 
laws came to an end, having ahjo been the 
means of introducing other ebauges in the 
direction of removing restrictions on trade. 
This measure led to the defe.at and re.9igmi- 
tioii of the premier, bowevei', a )iortion of hi.s 
former supporters having now turned aguiii.st 
him. He had held the preroier.sliip since 1841, 
when the Melbourne ministry ceased to bold 
office. A Liberal adniiiiistratioii under Lord 
John Kus-sell now came into iiowor. The Aiiti- 
corn-law League was immediately dissolved as 
having accomplished its work. 

In tlie course of 1845 Sir Robert Peel 
brought in two bills for the regulation of bank- 
ing ill Scotland and Ireland, conformable to 
those principles on whicli be had remodelled 
the banking system iu England. His chief 
aim ill these proposed changes was to add to the 
stability of the cirenlatiou iu the United King- 
dom, and to make Ireland and Scotland bear 
their proportional share of guarantee against 
commercial panic. The bills passed through 
both Houses with little discinssion, and their 
provi.sious came into operation at tlie beginning 
of' the next year. Knowing the opposition 
sure to be excited by a proposal to abolish 
bank-notes under £5 in value, which liad been 
found so useful in Scotland, he loft these notes 
as before. The future issues of the baiilcs 
were now as in England to be restricted to the 
amount of wliat bad been their average isanes 
for the period since 27tli April, 1844, and any 
excess of the issues over the amount now fixed 
must be based ou a corresponding amount of 
gold or silver bullion. The banka were in 
future to make weekly returns of their notes 
in circulation, and certain other statistical par- 
ticulars were also to be given. 

Another imjiortant proceeding of 1845 iia 
relation to Scotland was a bill for the amend- 
ment of the poor’.a laws. While the wealth 
and general prosperity of Scotland had greatly 
increased, various camses had combined to pro- 
duce an increase in the number of paupers, 
aud private benevolence was no longer able 
to cope with the growing evil. Legal jiro- 
visions had therefore been devised, but these 
were only first experiments, that were .soon, 
found insufficient for tlie increasing amount of 
destitution. The chief contents of the new 
bill drawn vip to remedy this defect, wliich was 
introduced by the Lord-advocate of Scotland, 
were thus enmnerated by Sir .Tames Graham 
at the second reading: — Provisions had been 
made for local inspection ; for a responsible 
supervision by a board sitting in the capital; 
for perfect publicity; for an appeal to the 
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sheriff of the comity (which was now given for 
tlie first time) on the part of the poor peraon to 
whom relief was refused; for empowering the 
sheriff to order relief, and if the quantum 
granted were too small, for a power of appeal, 
without expense, to the central board, which 
had complete power, without limitation, to deal 
with the quantum of relief; on the other hand, 
if the quantum was too great, the pariah might 
appeal to the Court of Session. Pi’ovisious had 
also been made for subscription to lunatic 
asylums, for the education of pauper children, 
for medical attendance, and for building poor- 
houses in large cities. This bill encountered 
oonaidevable opposition in its various stages, 
chiefly from the Scottish membei's, but after 
uudergoing a few slight alterations, it passed 
through the third reading without a division. 
One peculiarity of the Scottish poor law, we 
may here remark, is that able-bodied poor are 
not entitled to relief. The act by which the 
corn-laws were repealed also greatly tended 
to the relief of the poor, not of Scotland alone 
but of the whole country, by chea)jening fond; 
though the measure did not come into full 
elieot till the end of three years, a much 
dimiiiiahed duty being levied in the interval. 

The need for such measures as those just 
mentioned was demonstrated by the destitution 
and misery caused tlirough the failure of the 
potato crop. Thougli Scotland suffered much 
less widely and severely than Ireland, there 
were districts here too in which numbers wore 
reduced to starviition point, and must have 
perished but for outside aid. At a meeting 
held in Edinburgh, in December, 1846, under 
the presidency of the lord-provost, a statement 
was made to the eifect that in the liighlaiids 
and islands of Scotland tliere were 330,000 
persons deprived of their usual means of sub- 
sistence tlirough the potato disease. Of these, 
200,000 required assistance to enable them to 
live over the season. If they were not im- 
mediately assisted, these poor people, it was 
stated, would have to sell their cows and eat 
their seed-corn, thus utterly destroying all pro- 
vision for the future. The other 130,000 re- 
quired food immediately to save them from 
.starvation. The state of affairs was represented 
as being particularly .serious in Skye, where 
out of a total population of 4000, it was said 
2000 were in absolute destitution, .and the 
whole would soon be left in a similiir condi- 
tion. What could be done locally was al- 
together insufficient. Lord Macdonald, for 
instance, the chief proprietor in Skye, had 
already made arrangements for exiiending in 
relief a sum greater th.an the whole rental of 
the island. The relief of the distressed districts 


was at once taken in fiand by the public, and 
vessels laden witli meal, rice, and other kinds 
of food Were without delay despatched to the 
places where assistance was most urgently 
required. In 1847 the totid subscription for 
the relief of the starving people in the High- 
lands amounted to not le.s8 than .£100,000, the 
subsoribere being headed by the queen Iiorself. 
Upwards of £20,000 of the whole was raised in 
Glasgow, this city being the centre from which 
the necessary supplied were sent and the head- 
quarters of the Highland Belief Committee.^ 
In consequence of the scarcity of food, riots 
unfortunately took place in different parts of 
the conutry. At Cromarty, Invergordon, Ding- 
wall, and Wick, the disturbances were very 
serious, owing to the violent attempts of inoUs 
to prevent the shipping of grain ; and the ser- 
vices of the military liad even to bo called in. 

During tliefollowiiig two years (lS48and 1 840) 
cholera caused a number of deaths in Scotland, 
as well as in other parts of the .British Islands. 
It first appeared in Ediubui'gh in the beginning 
of October, 184!), having apparently crossed the 
North Sea from Hamburg. In a few days it 
spread to the neighbouring towns, and soon 
after Glasgow and other manufacturing towns 
of the west were attacked, the disease spreading 
southwaiaks through Ayrshire into Dumfries- 
shire. The total deaths in Scotland from this 
scourge were estimated at between 7000 and 
6000, while iu the whole of Great Britain up- 
wards of 60,000 died. 

Towards the end of the year 1850, a step 
was taken by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that gave rise to an agitation 
and angry feeling throughout the whole of 
England and Scotland such as no otlusr ijro- 
ceediiig on the part of any ecclesiastical body 
has since aroused. 'I'his consisted in the 
estahlMiment of a Roman Catholic territorial 
luemrchy in England, which was to be ji.arti- 
tioned out into a number of separate dioceses, 
each with its own hi.shop, deriving his title from 
his own English see. Hitherto Roman Catholic 
bishops in England had held titles as bishniis 
in 'partibw tnjiddiimi, that i-s, tlieir title.s were 
those of some iniagimiry foreign see, but now 
their titles were to be Viorrowed from the coun- 
try in which their functions were exerci.sed, 
though the new titles were not to clash with 
any of those of the English Church. Probably 
the high-haiided manner in which the pajial 
authorities proceeded had nearly as iiuicli to do 
with raising an outcry against “piapal aggres- 
sioii” as their action itself. It was soinewliat 
startling to many good Protestants to learn 
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tliJit tlie ]>opo luid made the following ntlloiiil 
iiijnoinioenient,: "Of onr own inoper Jiiotion, in 
0111- eeitaiii knowloilgo, ami in llm jileiutude of 
oni’ .'iiio.^tolie power, we have rewolveil and do 
liertiliy deorou llie re-catahliriliiiient in llie king- 
dom of England, and according to the common 
laws of the Church, of a hierarchy of bishops 
deriving their titliis from their own sees, which 
we constitute by the present letter in the vari- 
ous apostolic districts;” and to find (Jarditud 
Uh'seman, titnlar a.r«Id)isln:>p of Westminster, 
griively proelaimiiig, “>So tleit at present, and 
till .siicli time as tlie Holy Heoi shall think lit 
otherwise to provide, we govern, and shall still 
continue, to govern, the counties of Middlesex, 
Hertford, and Essex, as ordinary thereof; and 
thos<3 of Surroy, Sussex, Kent, Berkshire, and 
i ! anip^hn e, with the islands annexed, as admini- 
Ktratorwith ordinary jurisdiction.” Accordingl}', 
tdl iiarties, whether of the established church 
or flisseutlug bodies, and whether Wliig, Tory, 
or iladical in their political views, laid aside 
their feuds for the time to oppose the common 
enemy. A& Lord Joliii Etissell’s administration 
Inid of late been somewiint iinpoiiular, the pre- 
sent o)3portniiity of winning back tlie public 
esteem was not to be neglected, more especially 
as theseutimentsof tlie government upon tliemo- 
niBiitous question were anxionsly expected. The 
])i'eiuier’.s opinions were not long in being made 
known, and as contained in a letter to tlie Bisliop 
of Durlmiu, published on the 4tli of November 
(ISSU), they were all that an ardent Protestant 
Could have desired. He eharacterized the pro- 
ceeding of Rome as an insolent and insidious 
aggression, and as an assumption of .superiority 
even beyond that •which the papacy had dared 
to claim in Roman Catholic times; and thcuigh 
he thought the foreign enemy was too weak to 
he dangerous to Protestant England, he recog- 
nized that a certain peril existed in the Ro- 
watiiziug tendency prevalent in the English 
Church itself. Addresses w'ere immediately 
transmitted from all parts of the country, call- 
ing upon the queen and government to fcdce 
steps to resist the Eoman Catholic aggression, 
and of these as many as (1700 from nearly as 
many infiueniial meetings are said to have been 
voted by tliu end of tlie year. Thnngli Scotkind 
was notasyet broughtwitliin tlie range of tlienew 
pai>al movement, the feeling here was as strong 
as in Etigliind, if not stronger, and Dr. Candlisii 
and others fulminated vehemently against what 
was regarded as a blow aimed at the religion 
of the conutry, .Dr. Wiseman attemiited to re- 
pair the blunder -whicli both he and his Church 
had committed by the publication of tui Appeal 
to the Reason and Good Feeling of the FeopLe of 
England; but he had too deeply committed 
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himself to be extric.ated by an apology however 
ingeniously worded, and the .storm was not al- 
layed. Lord John Bussell introii need and piassed 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act (August 1, lb51), 
making illegal the assuiiiption of such titles as 
those proi.)i).sed for the Bomau Catliolic bisliops, 
under a )ienalty of £1(10. Thu feeling, however, 
that the question had roused, and that Jiad owed 
its strength partly to other oIaim.s of (,lie fionuui 
Catholics, gradually died down, and the bill 
hecanic a dead letter. 

A far more agreeable topic of this year than 
ecclesiastical or religious controversies, and one 
on wliicli there could bo no (lillerence of opinion, 
was the great international exhibition in Hyde 
Park, and the manifold attractions of this 
splendid show, which attracted multitudes of 
visitora from all parts of the British Islands, nut 
to say all parts of the world. Prince Albert 
was the movdng and organizing sjurit in the 
enterprise, which has been followed by many 
other exhibitions of the same kind, some of 
them much larger no doubt, tliongli none have 
been more iuten’sting or successful. 

To our neighbours on the otlier aide of the 
Channel the exhibition year was rendered event- 
ful by the Coup iVFtat, by whicli Louis N apoleon 
abolished tlie three years' old republican govern- 
ment in France, and soon after raised himaelf to 
the position of emperor. This event was fraught 
willv iinpoi'taut consequences for .Britain as well 
as for the rest of Europe. In 1 8n‘2 the -whole 
kingdom was sarldened liy the death of the 
Duke of Welliiigton, which might well he re- 
garded as a national calamity, tlioiigh his grace 
had far overpassed the ordinary span of iiiau’s 
life, being in bis eighty-fourth year. For tho 
greater part of this year the Earl of Derby held 
the premiership at the head of a Conservative 
ministry, having Mr. Di.aracii as his cliaiiccllor 
of the exchequer. A coalition ministry suc- 
ceeded, with the Earl of Aberdeen at its head. 
ITiidev him -first Lord John .Russell avid then 
Loi’d Clarendon was foreign seoretary, the home 
secretary being Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston took an active piart hi the 
performance of his duties ns home seoretary, 
I and in connection with this we may here reciill 
an incident which at the lime wa.s the cause of 
no little stir, and in which Lord Palmerston and 
I the presbytery of Edinburgh were the promi- 
nent parties. The cholei-a had made its ajipear- 
auce in the .summer of Ik.'ifi, and was cansing a, 
eertain number of deaths, and the .Edinburgh 
presbytery wrote to the home secretary desiring 
to know whether on account of the epidemic 
a day of national fasting and humiliation was 
to be appointed. Lord Palmeivston’s reply was 
thoroughly cliarac(:eristio of the man, and ■wa.s 
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evidently not conceived in a spirit of much 
tenderness for the feelings of the memhers of 
presbytery. “ There can be no doubt,” he said, 

“ that uiauifestations of humble re-signatiou to 
the Divine will, and sincere acknowledgments 
<3f human unworthineas, are never more ap- 
propritite than when it has plea.sed Provi- 
dence to afflict nuinkind with some severe visi- 
tation, but it does not appear to Lord Palmerston 
that a national fast would be suitable to the 
circumstances of the present moment. The 
Maker of the universe has establLshed certain 
laws of tiatura for the planet on which we live, 
and the weal or woe of mankind depends upon 
the observance or the neglect of tliese laws. 
One of these la.ws eomiects liealth with the 
gaseous exhalations which proceed from over- 
orow'ded human beings, or from decomposing 
suljstaiiees, wlietlier animal or vegetable^ and 
these same laws render aiekiip.ss the almost 
inevitable consequence of exi)osure to these 
noxious influences. .But it has at the same 
time pleased Providence to place it within the 
power of man to make sucli arrangements a.s 
will ])revent or di.sperso such exlialations, so as 
to render them liarmles.s; and it is the duty of 
1 t att 1 t tl H s f 1 tiie and to 
exert the faculties which Providence has thus 
given to man for his own welfare.” Lord 
Palmerston accordingly suggested that much- 
needed sanitary measures should lie genwallj' 
adopted, believing tliat “when unin has done 
his utmost for his own aa.fety, then is the time 
to invoice the blessing of Heaven to give elfect 
to his exertions.” Tlie reverend ron’es])oiidonts | 
of Lord Palmerston were uaturfilly somewhat 
galled at the tone of this communication, which 
was so plainly intended to have the elfect of 
a rebuke or “lecture;” and a great outcry 
arose in many qiiartens at what was considered 
the irreverent .spirit di.splayed by liis lordship. 
There was so much sound sense in the advice 
given, however, that municipal authorities both 
ill Scotland and England must have been stirred 
up by the letter to n more active sense of their 
duties, 

In 185;’j was passed an act for Scotland that 
ba.s been soinewliat important from the elieots 
on society resulting fi'om it. 'J'liis was the 
well-known “ Forbes-Mackeiixie Act,” so named 
from the gentleman who was the author of it. 
Us object was to reform the drinking habits of 
the community, and among other things it 
provided that henceforth no liquor should be 
sold in public-houses before 8 o’clock a.m. or 
after 11 o’clock r.M,, and that such houses 
sliould be shut altogether on Sundays; that no 
liquor should be sold by grocers or provision 
ilealers to be consumed on the premises; and 


that inns or hotels .should only sell liquor on 
Sunday to persons lodging in the house or l.o 
Imna-Jkle travelleis requiring refre.sliiueiit. A 
royal eommissioii appointed to inquire into the 
w’orkiug of the aet i-eported in 185!) tliiit its 
■ effect on the whole was benelici.al, and Unit 
intemperanee in Scotland was gradu.ally de- 
.sceiidiug in the scjtle of .society. 

By this time the series of events had begun 
that led to the Ch-hnean war, and these and the 
war itself now occupied men’s mind.s for two or 
three yeai's to the exclusion of almost eveiy- 
thing else. After eoiitimied iiegoliations be- 
tween the Turkish and Bussiaii govcnimeuts, 
and the putting forward of varion.s claims and 
( I 1 1 t 1 the part of the latter, the Czar, 
in July, 18.53, sent two army divisioins aei’oss 
the Prnth, and took possession of tlie Diiunbiau 
principalitie.s of Moldavia and VYallachia, then 
under Turkish supremacy, lie profes-ed that 
this was not an act of war, but only the means 
of securing a, substantial guarantee for tlie 
gi'autiug of his demands. But as his deiTinnds 
had already been declared inadmissible — more 
especially his claim to a protectorate over all 
the subjects of the Sultan belonging to the 
Greek Ohnreh— -it was evident that war mmst 
soon follow. Negotiations continued for some 
time longer, hut deeming it iieces.sary to take 
active measnies for her own defence, Turkey 
jiublished a decl.aratioii of war (23rd Get., 1803), 
and one by ilnssia, also followed. 

The Froncli and JJriliali (leets had been sent 
to the Dardanelles as soon as it hecanio known 
that preparations were being made for the Bus- 
sian occupation of the Briucipalities ; and the 
French government equally with the Brit isii was 
determiued that Ifu.ssia should not be alluwed to 
take jinssession of the dominioii.s of the “sick 
man.” As long as possible, however, they en- 
deavoured to gain thus end by diplomatic, means. 
Napoleon .III. had various reasons of Ids own 
for allying himself with Britain, and not the 
least of these was, tliat by leading his country 
into a war which by our assistance was likely to 
be successful and glorious be might efface from 
the minds of Fronehmeii the rather dubious 
methods bywhieli lie had rakscil himself to tlui 
position of their emjiuror. 'I'lie firitisli prime- 
minister (the Earl of Aberdeen) mill most of 
the cabinet evera aveise to war, but allowed 
themselves to drift too far before they winn 
aware of it, wdiile .at the same time the po|uilai‘ 
feeling wms tending even more strongly in the 
same directum. After a Tiirki.sli squadron in 
the harbour of Sinope had been totally de- 
stroyed with great loss of life by a l{.u.ssiaii 
squadron, while the French and British lleets 
were lying inactive in the Bosphorus, the anger 
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of tile Bi'ifisiii iieo[)!c' broke freely out 
oatled for veugeruiee uiion the Russians, who 
were considered to have acted treacherously as 
well ;is cruelly. The pi-es.s and the public were 
alikii loiiil in eiiiMionriug for war, and this was 
the cii.se in Sootlaiiil as well as in .England, the 
general belief being that right and justice was 
oil our side. Of course the cause of peace had 
its champions also, and at the bead of these 
were Bright luid Oobden, but in this conjunc- 
ture their words had comparatively little weight. 
It was not till the 28tli April, 1854, that the 
declination of war against Rinssia was pub- 
lished, iiiid Britain found herself, after forty 
years, once more engaged in conflict witli a 
European power. 'The British troops had not 
been rusting iii inaction all this time, having 
had to engage in struggles of greater or less 
importance in various parts of the world — as in 
India, Burniah, (fliiua, South xifrioa— straggles 
eiitiiiled upon us through the magnitude of the 
British empire, aud the all-pervading scope of 
British interests. Now, however, we had to 
contend with troojw trained anil armed in a 
inauner .similar to our own, and it was now’ 
to be seen whether our men would rival the 
glories gained in European warfare by their 
predecessors. 

The main seat of the war, as is well known, 
was the peninsula of Southern Russia, called the 
Crimea, the object of attack there being the great 
fortres.s, arsenal, and naval port of Sebastopol. 
Even before the formal declaration of war by 
Britain and France against Russia, each had 
sent an army to the East to act as circuiustaiices 
might require. The British army consisted of 
five divisions of infantry, eoramauded respec- 
tively by the Duke of Cambridge, Sir George 
de Lacy Evans, Sir George Brown, Sir George 
Cathoart, and Sir Eiebard England, and a divi- 
sion of cavalry under the command of the Earl 
of .Lucan. The commander-in-chief was Lord 
Eaglaiij who as Lord Henry Somer-set had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Peninsular war under 
the l)uke of Wellington. The troops set sail 
from England on the 28th February, 1854, and j 
after reiiiaiuiiig about a month at Alalta pro- 
oeeded to the Turkish town of Gallipoli, on the 
Dardanelles. Here they fomid the French army 
arriving in successive detachments, having at 
its head Marshal St. Amaiid, with Generals 
Caurobert and Bosquet as comniandere of the 
first and second divisions. After a short time 
spent liere the allied forces were removed to 
the Bosphorus, the British landing at Scutari on 
tlie Asiatic aide of the strait, and the French 
occupying the European side, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gonstaiitinople. Unis the Turkish 
capital was protected by the presence of 20,000 


Freneli and 10,000 Britisli sol(liev.s. .From this 
locality the Anglo-Preucli army, considerably 
reinforced, was in the end of May again re- 
moved, being now; conveyed to Varna, the 
Turkish port on the west coast of the Black 
Sea. Here the troops remained in inaction for a. 
weaiy time, while the ciiolera made dreadful, 
havoc ill their riink.s. At bust, when the Turlc.s. 
laid been brilliantly successful in driving back 
single-handed the Russian invaders of the 
Danubian Principalities, the allied armies, to. 
the ininiber of 80,000 men, sailed from Varna,, 
and lauded without oppo.sitioii in the Crimea. 

Sebastopol lies on the w’e.st side of the pen- 
insula, and on the south side of an inlet run- 
ning eastward into the hind and fornnng a, 
good harbour. The adjoining country is hilly 
and intersected by streams taking a we.stwaitl 
coui'se to the Black Sea, one of these being: 
the Alma, a river of no great size. The in- 
vading troops were disembarked on the sliore' 
of the bay of Eupatoria, more than 80 miles 
north of Sebastopol, and they soon found that 
their way to this fortress ivas baiTcd by a Itins- 
siari army under Prince Menscliikoff, strongly 
intrenched on the heights tiiat rim inland from, 
the sea and rise above the river Alma on the* 
aonth. The allies commenced their march on 
the 19th September, aud on the next day was 
fought the glorious battle of tlie Alum. Prince 
Memschikotf had an army of 89,01)0 men with. 
106 guns, and had selected his ground with 
great skill. He believed that his po.sitioiii 
was so strong that he could maintain it for 
at least three weeks, and by that time lie- 
hoped he would have received suflioient re- 
inforcements to be able to completely orusb. 
bis nssailants. His caloidations [iroved to be 
(juite wrong, but when the allies drew near 
they could see that they had a stiff piece of work, 
before them, cousirteriug Iiow the Russians were- 
posted, and taking into account tlie reputation 
they had acquired for unflinching stubbornness, 
in jiassive and defensive warfare. In tlie ad- 
vance the British army was on the left of the- 
French, the French tidting by tacit consent the 
position of honour on the right. As it so ha)i- 
pened, the British ivere thus at a disadviiutaga 
when, compared with the Prenob, since the arniy 
of the latter was covered on its I'iii’bt flank by 
the .sea, on its front and rear by the fire of the- 
combined fleet, and on its left by the British ; 
while the British, though covered on their right 
by the Preuoli, were exposed to attack on front,, 
left, and rear. Altogether the army of the allios- 
numbered 63,000 men and 128 guns. In tlio 
[ operations of the ensuing battle Marshal St- 
I Ai-uaud with .87,000 men and 88 guns confronted 
' an opposing force of only 18,000 men, witli. 
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3(i guns, wliile ,l.iOV<l .llaglau, with 2(i,0(K) men 
and 00 guiia had to deal with a EusSian force 
of about the same number, but supported by 86 
I'lm.'s.’- The attack began about one o’clock by 
the advance of General Bosquet, who was in 
eotnmand of a division numbering 14,000 men. 
Tlie.se he divided into two bodies, which, sepa- 
rately orossiug the Alma, advanced up the 
■opposite heights, aud surmounted them in a 
■few minutes, the artillery coming up a little 
later. Prince Menschikoff was greatly dis- 
turbed and surprised when he saw that the 
French had lodged themselves in a position on 
his left flank, and though the Eassian artillery 
w'as directed against thoni General Bosquet was 
able to maintain his ground, carrying on a con- 
flict with the enemy’s artillery. In order to 
•.support General Bosquet, Marshal St. Arnaud 
uowoi’dered forward the divisions under General 
llanvoberfc and Prince Napoleon, but for a time 
these made little progress, partly owing to the 
difficulty in bringing forward their artillery, 
anil suffered somewhat from the fii-e of the 
Bussiau guns. 

According to the jflan of battle concerted 
between the allied ooinraanders, the British 
were not to begin their onset until the treuch 
■should have gained tlie heights and turned 
the Euasiaii loft, but Lord Eaglan now re- 
ceived a message that imle.ss something were 
■done to relievo the lien h. General Bosquet 
would probably have to retreat. The British 
■coniniauder accordingly gave orders to advance 
to the attack, and as they moved forward they 
sliowed a front about two miles in length. 
The second division, under Sir George de Lacy 
Evans, was on the rindit of the front Hue; 
tile light division, under Sir George Brown, 
■on the left; the first division, under the Duke 
of Cambridge, followed in support of the 
light division; the third division, under Sir 
Richard England, was to the right of this. 
Farther to the rear were Sir George Cathcart’s 
■division, aud tlie comparatively small force of 
cavalry. Our men, before they could come to 
close quartei'.s with tlie eiieiiiy, had to pa.s.s 
tlii'ough vineyards, gardems, and inclosed 
grounds lying between them and the .Alma, 
then ci'oss this river and climb the heights 
on the opposite bank. Among the first to 
serauible up to the edge of the elevated ground 
on which the Ruasians were |X)sti'd were three 
regiments of the light division (the 7th, 23rJ, 
and 33rd) under General Codrington, with which 
two other regiments (19bh and 25th) of the 
second division became united. Tiiere they 
were exposed to a murderous fire from the 
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I Russian infantry, and were also confronted at 
a comparatively short distance by the strongeiit 
of the Russian batteries, the Great Redoubt, 
mounted with fourteen heavy guns, and flanked 
oil either side by masses of soldiery. Gcidriug- 
tou at once resolved to storm the redoubt, aiirl 
though his men were mowed down in heaps by 
its murderous fire, nothing could atop their 
course, aud the battery was won, the Russians 
saving their guns by dragging tbiiin oil'. ITii- 
fortuuately, though they had seized the redoubt, 
the key of the Russian position, they could not 
hold it without supports, as a battery liiglier uj) 
was now brought to bear upon our gallant sol- 
dier’s, and great masses of Ru.ssiau infaulry were 
directed against them. Our men, therefore, re- 
tired, still firing at the foe and carrying the 
wounded offioens and men along with tliem. 
Just at this time they came into collision with 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, who had also been 
brought up, and the latter being thrown into 
some eoiifusiou by the shock, and suffering 
severely from the enemy’s fire, also fell back. 
At this time matters looked somewhat .serious 
for the British and their allies, but fortunately 
Lonl Raglan was able to get two guns planted 
on a knoll in the midst of the Russian position, 
and to bring them to play with disastrous eiFect 
for 1 1 c 1 i 1 1 

The division of the Duke of Cambridge, 
comprising the Guards aud the Highland Bri- 
gade, now began to take a more active part 
in tlie combat, the Grenadier Guards and the 
Coldstream Guards, with a small number of 
tlie rallied Fusiliers, being on tlie right, the 
42ml, t)3rd, and 79tli on the left, Drawn up 
in line almost as precise as if oil parade, and 
only tw'o deep, the Guards advanced to meat 
the heavy cohmius massed in their front — two 
English battalions against six Russian. The 
Russians could hardly believe that their op- 
yionents would dare to abide tlieir onset, but 
on the contrary they found themselves shot 
down in crowds, and the Guards .steadily near- 
ing them. They lost courage, they wavered, 
they could not wait for a closer contact with 
siicli undaunted fooineii, hut fled in disorder, 
and the redoubt was again our.s. Meantime 
Sir Colin Campbell and the Highlanders were 
advancing in support of the Guai-ds and to 
cover their left, aud with three battalions Sir 
Colin Campbell proceeded to engage no less 
than twelve; but tbe three wern in line, and 
the twelve were massed in five columns.'-^ 

The Black Watch was the tir.st of the three 
to advance to the charge, receiving its orders 
to attack in the simple “Forward 42nd!” of 
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Sir ( 'dliri. T'lio men Iwirl to wlvance up tlie | parativuly Iiiunble niiik of life, lie Imd been 
Ill'll in onlei’ to assail tlie two Russian eolumns j bred to war from his youth up, having obtained 
by wliioli thoy were (wnfrouted, ami they were j an ensign’s ooimuissioii in the iiili ii 


n advance tiring. Tliey poureil in 
hot tire upon the enemy, but before they had 
proceeded far another Russian coluinu made a 
uioTement which seemed to tlu'eaten their left 
flunk, ami Sir Colin Campbell was on tlic point 
of iirrangiiig his men so as to meet this danger 
wlien the !PJrd Regiment name up on tlie left 
and began to talce jnirt in the battle. In lil« 


foot, at the age of sixteen. He was first under 
fire in the Peuiusular w.ar at the. battle of 
Roliea, and he showed mo.st coimpieuons gal- 
lautry in .several of the .Pouiii.sular battles, 
being severely wounded whou leading a forlorn 
hope at the siege of San Sebastian, In 'ISlfi, 
tlie Waterloo year, he wa.s alrsent from the 
army on leave, and for many a year after he 
•r tlie left Ihiiiic of the th'jnl WHS threatened had little opportunity for fighting; but this 
liy a fresh Rimsian colimiu, when the 79th came again in China, in 18-13, as Hiibsei.piently 
litigimcnb came n|.> to tlm rescue, and before the i in India, in the second Sikh war. Ili.s services 
comhiiuid attack of tlm three Highland regi- , in tlji.s latter war were of the higlie.st value, 
Tueiits, till! Itnssians, suiierior in mimbors as , and eavnecl him tlie title of Iv.CJ.B. Cn the 
they were, could make tio clfeotivo stand, and ; bretiking out of the Crimean uvar, Lord J.Lu - 
sooti broke' and tied. According to Ivinglake : dinge, the commander-in-cliief, an old friend 
the Rnsaiiuis conceived a sort of superstitious i and companion in arms, procured for him the 
terror as the Highlanders came steiulily and | eonniuiud of the Highland Iirigade, and in 
swiftly onwards to attack them. “The High- ■ June, 1854, he was raised from the rank of 
landers,” he .says, “ being men of great stature, . colonel to that of major-general, 
and in strange garb, their plumes being tall, j After the battle Lord Raglan thought that 
and tliB view of them being broken aud dis- ! the allies should at once attack Seliastojiol. 
toi’ted by the wreaths of the smoke, aud there from the north, but in this ojiinion he was not 
being, too, an ominous silence in the ranks, . su).iported by the rrench couuuaiu:ler-iu-cliief 
there were men among the .Russiuiia who : (though it is now geuoi'ally admitted to lia\'e 
began to conceive a vague terror— the terror i liceii tlie proper step to take), and the armies 
of thiugB uuearthly ; and some, they say, iinag- ! instead marclied round by the east or inland 
ined that they were charged by horsemen, ' side of the fortre.ss aud took up their posi- 
strange, silent, moiiRtroii.s, be.striding giant 1 tion on the .soutli and south-east of it, The 
ohargei’H.” With the chai-ge of the High- ! Rritish were now posted on the east or riglit 
landers the battle was all but fintsbed, for side of tlie Frencli, with the small [lort of 
the allies had now pushed so far forward, and Ikdaklava on the .south Klmre of the (.'riinea as 
were able to make use of so mueh of their ' llioir base of supplies. The French had now 
artillery force, that the whole of tlie Russians i the British on tlieir right, and on their left 
were soon in full retreat. Lord Raglan proposed I was the convenient harbour of .Kamiesli as 
to the Fi'enoh that our cavalry and Sir Richard ; their base. During tlm maich of llic allie.s to 
England’s division of infantry, wliioli bad had ! these new positions St. Arnaiid, who was suf- 
conipamtively little share in the battle, along | fering from severe illness, resigned Ins coin- 
witb a ]iortion of the Froneli army, should bo maud to (.Iciiei'al Canrobert, and two or three- 


t against the retreating Russians, but his 
projjo.'-al was rejected. The British loss in the \ 
battle was about 2000 in killed aud wounded, ! 
the killed numbering :5G2, of whom 25 were j 
officers. Tlie Fi’enclf had some GO killed and 
600 wounded. The Russians lost about 0000 
men. . 

In tieotlaud— -if not elsewhere— Sir Colin 
Campbell was generally, ami with some justice, 
regariled as the hero of the battle of the Ahiui, 
ami Ibe exploits of the Highland brigade under 
his command were the source of endless praise 
and enthusiasm. HiUiei-to Sir Colin, though well 
enough kuowu in the service, had little oppor- 
tuuity, and probably as little desire, of bringing 
himself l.icforc the notice of the public; but his 
career as a soldier had been exceptional ly distin- 
guished. Born in Glasgow in 1792, in a corn- 


days afterward.s he died. The allies n 
solved to iiive.st Sebastopol in regidar form, 
and tlm.s commenced one of the most remark- 
able sieges of modern times. It is impo.s.sible' 
here to enter into details. Tlie utmost skill, 
courage, and penseveranoo appear to have l:ieeu 
displayed both by the be.siegers and the be- 
sieged. The latter were, however, in almost; 
every respect the more favourably sitiiateil. 
Their munitions of war were almost unbovindcd;: 
the noi-thern side of the harbour of SeViastopnl 
was never invested, so that their cimmmni- 
cation with the couuti-y always remained open ; 
and contrary to tho rule established in regard to 
siege operations, the number of troops within 
the town nearly equalled, and at one time greatly 
exceeded, the number of those w ho were attempt- 
ing to take it. The eonsequenoo was that not 
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only wuie defensive works constructed rapidly, 
under tlie direction of General Todlebeu, while 
tile siege made comparatively little progress.; 
bnt the besieged, who had also the assistance 
of an army without the walls, were able to 
assume the aggressive. This tliej' did at tut 
early .stage, the first result being the battle 
of Balaklava (October 26, 1854). 

The battle of Balaklava was fought some 
distance to the north of this place, the Eosaians 
on the occasion being coinuianded by Prince 
-Lipratidi. The Prussian force consisted of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery to the number 
of about 25,000 men, a much larger force than 
that which the.y had to encounter’. The main 
brunt of battle had to be borne by the British, 
and the aim of the Russians was apparently to 
regain Balaklava by defeating them. The chief 
incidents of thi.s ever-memorable conflict were : 
(1) the Eiisaian.s in overwhelming munber.s took 
a .series of redoubts occupied by Turks, and in- 
tended for the protection of the British po.sition 
at Btdaklava ; (2) a Russian charge of cavalry 
was repulsed by the £)3rd Highlanders; (3) a 
great mass of Eusaian cavalry was defeated by 
a charge of British heavy cavalry ; (4) the Britiali 
light brigade charged and took a Eusaian battery, 
and put to flight the cavalry behind it, bnt were 
compelled by overpowering force to retreat 
witli heavy loss; (5) their retreat was covered 
by a brilliant charge of the French Chasseurs 
d'Afrique. 

'i'lie first of the redoubts referred to was not 
taken by the Russians — numerous us they were 
— without severe lighting; but tbo.^ otliers were 
abandoned by the Turks without awaiting the 
Russian attack. After the capture of the re- 
doLibta, Sir Colin Cainpbell, who was stationed 
nearer .Balaklava, and had the t)3rd Hig’hlauder.s 
witli him, expected that his little baud would 
be assailed by a large foi’ce of Russiaiw, iukI 
had told his men that they must be prepared 
to die where they stood, roceiviiig tlie ready 
reply, “ Ay, ay. Sir Colin, we’ll do that!” Aa 
it was, however, there was only a .small body of 
cavalry detached against him, and these the 
Higlilanders easily repulsed by their fire, foi’m- 
ing themselves in line two deep on the top of 
a hillock — the historical “ thin red line.” Sir 
Coliti had been at first siipporled by two bat- 
talion.9 of Turk,s, but the Turk.s fell into a 
panic, and both ollicer.s and men turned and 
fled. 

The fight of the heavy cavalry brigade with 
the Russian cavalry is one of the moat .glorious 
in the annals of tho British army. The brigade 
was under the perfsonal command of Lord 
Lucau, under whom was General Scarlett. The 
actual combat was begun by Scarlett with three 


hundred men of the Scots Greys .and Inuis- 
killhig Dragoons, and this small body charged 
up a slope upon a mass of Eusaian cavalry not 
less in number than 2000. Tlie aB.s:iilantt!, 
though they were so enormously outaimi- 
bered, yet individually were, lieaviur men iuid 
mounted on heavier hovises, and the. result was 
that they cut their way into the great mass of 
Russian horse by wliicb they were opposed, and 
slowly forced themselves through it, becoming 
of course in the process more or le.s3 br’oken up 
into single bonsemeu or group.s. The bodily 
exertions that each had to make in order to cut 
down his enemies and save his own life were 
naturally of the most trying character, and all 
the more so that tho stiift'of which the Russian 
horseiueu’s outer coats were made was s.o thick 
as often to be proof against the sabre’s edge. 
Nevertheless the three hundred seemed actually 
to he gaining the upper hand of their foes, when 
the aa.sistauoe of the rest of the lioavy cavalry, 
the 4th Dragoon Gu.irds, the otli Dragoon 
Guards, and the Royals, completed the enemy’s 
dkeomfiture and converted them into a broken 
and tleeiug mass. The victorious dragooius were 
greeted with a ringing cheer fronr theS13vd, and 
Sir Colin Gamphell in delight rode \ip to his gal- 
l-ant countrymen, and imeovering, said, “(.Ire.ys! 
gallant Greys ! I am sixty-ono years old, and if 
I were young again I should be proud to he 
ill your ranks.” Othei-s, both French and 
Englisli, expressed entliusuistic admiration for 
the gall.’intry of the heavy brigade on this 
occasion. 

Meanwhile the British light cavalry division, 
numbering nearly 700 men, instead of as,sisfing 
the heavy cavalry or com|.)lotiu.g the rout of the 
Russian cavalry, had been kept simply looking 
on, with the men fretting and fiuuing at their 
inactivity. '4143 arose from the inist.'ikeu 
notions of their ooinmander, the ISarl of Gardi- 
gau, and the fact was observed “ by the Ensnians 
with surprise and thankfulue.ss, by the head- 
quarters staff of the English with surprise and 
vexation, by the French with surprise and 
curiosity.” Lord Cardigan thought that Lord 
Lucan, bis superior officer, had gi ven him in- 
structions to hold the particular po.sitiou in 
which he was placed, and on no account to 
leave it, but to defend it against ;uiy Kussiiui 
attack; and thus an excidlent oiipoitiinity for 
making use of the li.glit brigade was lost. '.I.'his 
brigade was soon to he still more unfortuimte, 
though at the same time it was to cover iLscif 
with .glory, and with glory that will last as long 
as that which cliii.gs to the name of Thei niopyke. 
The fiunoiis “charge of the six-hninlied” was 
now to Lake place. This charge, aa is well- 
known, was itiiide through an erroneous intcr- 
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of orders, and fcliere has been much 
iis to the piirty with whom the blame 
slioiild chiefly rest. Mr. Kinglake seems to 
it cleiir enough that the main aliare of the 
Iflame uniat be borne by Lord Lucan, who 
received a written meaaage from Lord Baglab, 
wliich he did not interpret as it was clearly 
meiint to be interpreted. The commauder- 
eliief, tliiniciiig the Birsaiaiis were about to carry 
off the gnus they had taken from the Turk.s in 
the redoubts, gave orders for the cavalry to ad- 
aiid endeavour to recover tliose guns, bnt 
Lord Luca.il, misled accoi-diug to hia statement 
by a ge.sturc of (Japtaiu Nolan, who carried the 
nieaaage, conceived that the guns referred to 
were those lielonging to a battery situated far 
down a valley in the lieart of the Eussiaii posi- 
tion. .'kii attacking force would thus have to 
run the gauntlet between a heavy lire from both 
sides of the valley, not to .speak of that from 
tlie battery in front, and before it could accoin- 
plish anything definite would have to brave and 
defy a great part of the Eliasian army. How- 
ever, Lord Luoaii gave orders to Lord Lai’digau 
to advance towards the guns, and though be- 
lieving the enterprise desperate, his lordship at 
once obeyed, riding liiiuself at the liead of ids 
men. Everyone knows wliat followed: how our 
devoted cavalry rode down the valley of death, 
their numbers tliiimed every minute by the 
cross fire of the Kussians ; how a death-dealing 
rom the battery iu their front never 
their onward career; how they daslied 
to and through the gnus, cutting down the 
gunners; how they drove in flight before them 
Eiisaian cavalry numbering thousands; and how 
this they were still able to cut their 
way back, a shattered remuant, to their anxious 
but exultant comrades. 

lord Eaglau was deeply grieved and annoyed 
at the loss of so manyof liis small force of cavalry, 
and regarded the famous cliarge as a great mis- 
fortune, though iu private he could not but assert 
that It was “perhaps the finest thing ever at- 
tempted,” General Bosquet’s criticism on the 
charge is well known : “It is splendid, bnt it is 
not war.” The troops taking part in the charge 
belonged to the 4th Light Dragoons, the 13th 
Light Dragoons, the 8tli Hussars, the 11th Hus- 
Siir.-i, and the 17th Lancers. When it went into 
uottou the brigade consisted of 673 horsemen, of 
at the llrst muster only 195 wei-e present. 

I subsequently found that the killed and 
together numbered 247, namely, 113 
and 134 wounded. Few prisoners were 
large of the Light Brigade, and 
wift attack of the Chasseurs 


end, the result being thus on llie whole inde- 
cisive. The Eussians in Sebastopol were greatly 
elated by the result of the battle of Balaklava, 
and on the day following a sortie from the town 
was made by a force of about 5000 men, who 
were defeated by part ot the troojis under 
General De Ijacy livaiis. 

The third great battle of the w'ar was fought 
on the 5th November, the scene of it being 
Mount lukerman, au irregular elevated ma.ss 
on the east of Sebastopol, The Eussians had 
by this time obtained great reinforcements, and 
could now oppose at least 120,000 men to the 
Anglo-French army of 65,000 men and 11,000 
Turkish auxiliaries. The Char’s generals were 
confident that they could now crush the auda- 
cious invaders and free the soil of Holy Eussia 
from the presence of the foe ; Frinoe Meimclii- 
koff even wrote to the Emperor Nicholas that 
iu a few clays they would peri.sh by the sword 
or be driven iuto the sea. The battle began 
at early morning iu mist and darkness, and 
raged without intermission till about one 
o’clock, when the Eussians began to retreat. 
The mist and darkness were in ficvour of the 
Eussians, wlio were able to plant their artillery 
iu a favourable position and come up in great 
force before their presence was known. The 
brunt of battle had first to be borne by the 
•second divisiou under General 1-eiuiefatlier 
(Geueral Evans being absent owing to illness), 
who with 3300 men was able to drive from the 
field a force of 16,000 Kussians by whom be 
had been attacked. But the enemy could al- 
ways bring iqi fresh troops to oppose our wearied 
soldiers, as tlie Eussians had altogether 40,000 
iiieii in the attack of Mount Inkermau, while 
only 7500 British troop.s were from first to last 
engaged against them, this force, iu addition to 
the second division, consisting chiefly of the 
fourth division, and the firet division, or Guards — 
the Grenadiers, Coldstream, and Scots Fusiliers. 
The Highland brigade was not engaged in the 
battle, its duty being to cover and protect 
Balaklava. Beside.s being strong iu numbers 
the Eussians were also admirably served by 
their ai-tillery, which was far more powerful 
than oum, though when Lord Eaglau got two 
IS-pounders brought up this iiiaqiudity was 
redressed. Efficient aid was also lent to our 
side by the French after they discovered that a 
threatened attack upon them was only intended 
as a feint, and altogether they sen t forward about 
8000 men to our assistance. Inkerman has been 
called “the soldier’s battle,” 
leas of generalship and able manosuvring in it 
than of hard fighting by each individual enm- 
batant. “ On our part it had been a contu.sed 
and desperate struggle; colonels of regiments 
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led OH small parties and fought like subalterns, 
captains like privates. Once engaged, every 
man wa.s his own general. The enemy was in 
front advaueing, and must be beaten back. The 
tide of battle ebbed and flowed, not in wide 
waves, but in broken tuinultnons billows. At 
one point the enemy might be repulsed, while 
at a little distance they were making their most 
determined rush. . . , Nine hours of such 

close fighting, with such internals of cessation, 
left the victors in no mood for rejoicing. When 
the enemy finally retired there was no exulta- 
tion as when the field of the Alma was won; 
it was a gloomy though a glorious triumph.” ^ 
The Russians had lost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners about 11,000 men, including six 
generals. The British loss was also heavy, 
amounting to 23.57 killed and wounded, the 
former numbering 597. General Sir George 
Catboart was killed while iaolated with a 
small body of men amongiSt the Rnssians. 
General Strangway was killed by the side of 
Lord Raglan while the lattei' was directing the 
operations of the battle. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge had his Imrse shot under him and his 
,arni grazed by a ball. The French loss on 
Mount lukerraan was over 900 killed and 
wounded. 

A winter of dreadful suii'eriiig and loss to the 
British followed, owing to the want of proper 
arrangements for the supply of food, fuel, 
shelter, and warm clothing. Great supplies of 
these necessaries, and of all kinds of munition 
of war, liad unfortunately been lost through a 
furious storm whicli raged in the Black Sea on 
the L4th November, and wrecked a number of 
transports with the lo.ss of 1000 lives. The 
tents and huts of our soldiers were at the 
same time blown away, and the sick and 
wounded exposed to all the iiiclenieiicy of the 
weather. Many lives were ]o.st in this way, and 
■our army was altogether in a hapless state for 
some time. The indignation of the people at 
home was rouised, the ministry were attacked 
for their mismanagement of tlie war, and in 
January, 185,5, Lord Aberdeen’s government 
bad to re.sign, Lord Balmerston now becoming 
premier, after which the contest on our side was 
carried on with greater vigour, though it was 
not till well into tlje year 1865 that our troops 
were able to curry on the siege with the neces- 
sary supplies and with comparative comfort. 

In March, 1855, theEinpororNicholas died, but 
the war was continued by.hia son, Alexander II. 
While the siege continued to advance and the 
siege-works of the allies to he pushed nearer, 
sorties were from time to time made by the be- 
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sieged, so that the allies had to he cou.staiitly on 
the alert in order to repulse them. Other im- 
jrortant positions in the Crimea were occupied, 
and the possession of Eupatoria on the west, and 
of Kertch on the east, both seriously threatened 
the couiimimcations of the Riassians, and fur- 
nished the tneaiis of destroying a large portiou of 
their supplies. The peninsula was thus virtually 
conquered, and a successful is.sue of the siege 
began to be confidently anticipated. At an 
early period of the siege the Russians, by sink- 
ing a number of large ships across the mouth 
of the harbour, had rid themselves of the 
danger of an attack by sea. The remainder 
of the fleet within the harbour was still avail- 
able for defence, and, from its imwei-s of loco- 
motion enabling it to change its position so as 
to meet emergeueies, was able greatly to l etavd 
the besiegers. Decided progress, however, con- 
tinued to he made by the allies, and the be- 
e„ 1 f „ tl\ 1 -eased in num- 

bers, our troops being raised to 30,000, while the 
French numbered 120,000 in all. The Sar- 
dinians bad also taken p-art in tin; war against 
Russia, and sent a contingent of 15,000 men. 
At home tlie enlistment bounty had been raised 
to .£8 per man, and recruiting went on biisldy 
in BcotUuid and especially in Glasgow, where 
a body of fine young men Avas rtii.sed for the 
army. On the 7th of Jvine, 1855, the Freneh 
( ituellhcK in ] ositiou on tlie Mamelon, 
a cuinmandiug height, and thus got witldu 
striking distance of the Malakofl’, a strong fort 
regarded as the key of the Russian fortress. 
On June 17th and 18th the town was boin- 
liiu-ded, as it had been on .several occasions 
before — and the first assault took jdacu. The 
result, however, was disappointing, the Freuoh 
failing to capture the MalakotV, and our men 
being equally unfortunate in their attack on 
the Redan. On June 28th Lord Eaglmi died, 
and was succeeded by General Simpson; the 
French had already got a new leader in Geueral 
Pdlissier, who took the place of General Gau- 
robert. On August 16th the Russians tried to 
create a diversion in their favour by an attack 
from outsule the town, but their attempt was 
defeated, a force of 0000 men under Lipraudi 
being overtlmnvn at the Tcheruaya by the 
French and Italians. During the .5th, 6th, and 
7th of September, 1856, a terrific fire wa.s kei.it 
up d.ay and night by the allies upon tfie Riessiim 
works and town, both from the laud batteries 
and from mortar-boats, causing immense dam- 
age — diamouutiug guns and destroying forts, 
as well as killing thousands of men. On the 
8th of September another jissault was made, 
and the French were successful in capturing 
the Malakoff, while our men took the Redan, 
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blit Avei’c iKit in siifficieiit force to liold it. 
^I’iirt ItuaHhiiiH, liowevcr, on llie nislit of the 
above day, awai'e that further defence was 
imtiosaible, ■withdrew to ttie northern aide of 
the linrbonr, afuiv sinking their ships and 
blowing up the defences of the town, which rvas 
now taken possession of by tlie ;dlies. There 
is 110 reason to doubt that in another campaign 
tlin has-ians luiudit have been driven entirely 
out of tlie ('Jriniea, as the allies latterly had 
2011-000 men present at the seat of war. Pre- 
paratioii.s for Inrtlier warlike ojiiiratioiw were 
going on when overturea of peace were made, 
and a treaty was eoneluded at Paris on 27tli 
April, I85ti. 

Tlie war .-^o far as liritain was concerned had 
not lieeii entirely conliiied to the C-'riniea, but 
among the other oi)uration.s eonuected with it 
we need only mention those of the fleet in the 
Bidtio nuiler old Sir Oharlea Napier, and the 
siege of Kars. Great deeds had — somewhat un- 
fairly-— been e.vpooted of the Baltic e.xpedition, 
hat little resulted exceifl. the capture of Bornai;- 
snnd, a fortress on one of the Aland Islands. 
The disappointment at the re.snlts accomplished 
by Bir Charles led to his being superseded by 
Atlniii'id Diiiidas, but nothing of moment took 
place except the boiubanlnient of Sveaborg. 
The faitrt',5S of Kars in Armenia was occupied 
by a Turkish garrison, and under the direction 
of the British commander, General Williuma, 
the place was gallantly' held against the ihis- 
sians till stai valion compelled the dofemlei-s to 
yield (Noveiuhev, 1805). lu the Crimean war 
some 3500 of our men had been killed in action 
or died of wounds, and 24,000, it is .said, had 
died of cholera and other diseases, aggravated if 
not caused by tbe privations and vioi.ssitudes to 
which they had been exposed. 

After the three great battles of the war Sir 
Colm Cimi]ibe]l received the command of the 
flrst division, on the return of the Duke of 
Cambridge to Bngland. During the winter of 
185-1-55 he. lield command at Biilaklava, and 
continued to render useful .serviees during the 
siege, but, though his merits were freely' ad- 
mitted, he rlkl not receive the full recognition 
to which he was entitled at the bauds of the 
autUoi'ities of the war department. In Novem- 
ber, 1855, he was passed over in favour of 
Geuoial Codriagton, when that oflicer wa.s ap- 
pointed, commatider-in-chief ill the Crimea in 
room of General Simjisoii, though Sir Oolin 
had a muck better claim to this position. To 
be sure many honours did iiaturidly fall to 
his .sliare, but as he wa,s now well-.stneken in 
years, one would have expected that there was 
little likelihood that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of further distinguishing himself in war- 
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fare. However, a crisis arose in India whicli 
seemed to demand his prcseuce irbove that of 
every other man. - The satisfaction was there-, 
fore universal when it was laiowii, in July', 
1857, that Sir Golin Cam|>liell Iiad lieeu ap- 
pointed commatider-iu-cliief in Iiiilin, for tlie 
jiLirpo.se of quelling the mutiny of the ,sej.Hiy' 
troop, which threatened tlie loss of our eastern 
empire. 

Giir connection with the Jiulian peninsula 
had hegiin merely in the way of eoumieu’e, our 
first po.sse3.sious there being factories or com- 
mercial centres established Viy tlie East .Inili-a 
Company', which was first chartered in the year 
1600. Gradually this great trading and privi- 
leged corporation had acquired the control over 
wide tracts of country, and had become one of 
the most powerful of the various goveninients 
among wliicli the whole of India was shared, 
having not only a great mniilier of oilieials in 
its civil employment, but also kcuj.)ing up large 
bodies of trooj.iB, comsiatiug partly of ISuropeans. 
and jiavtly of native Indian holdicrs or sepoys. 
For a time the British had the French as their 
most dangerous rivals in India, and in the reigu 
of George II., while we were warring in Europe 
with our uiicieut euernios, India also beeauie the 
.scene of a severe struggle as j,iarb of the .same 
contest (the war of the Auatvian auccessiou). 
Fortunately the East India Gotnpaiiy had Ihu 
great Clive and other able leaders in its service, . 
and the result was, that by 1767, when Clive 
finally left India, all danger to our interests 
from the French was at an end, and the com- 
pany was all-powerfid over a great part of the 
peninsula, e.speoially .Bengal and the .soutli-east. 
Clive’s greatest victory was at Blassey (June 23,, 
1757), over Snrajah Dowlah, rajah of .Bengal. 
A great extensiou of imv power took place 
under Warren Hastings, wlici in 1774 was the 
first to receive the title of governor-general of 
India. During hia ride, wliich lasted till 1.785, 
Hyder Ali and the M.ahrattas nnide themselves 
formidable antagonists to ns in tJouthovn India, 
and were not overthrown without difliculty. 
By this time the home government wa.s tnkiug 
an ever increasing share in the aftaira of India,, 
and from 1784 the independent poliLieal aetinn 
of the company was little more than nomimil. 
The defeat and death of Tip()oo Bahib, son of 
Hyder Ali, at iSeringapatam (l7fJP) added 
twenty-thousand .square miles to our territory: 
in Southern India. Then fallowed among other 
events the great victory over the Mahrattas, 
gained by Wellesley (Wellington) at Assaye 
(1803), tbe capture of Delhi, the resilience of 
the Mogul emperors, and the ,suppre,ssiou of the 
Miahriittas and I'iiidarees. The capture of 
Eangoon (1824) was the beginning of our con- 
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quest of Bai’mah. On the other side of India, 
our i5>ti;i'f«vttMee in the attairs of Afghanistan 
from ftiHM of Russian designs led to a great 
disaster in the winter of 1841-43, a British 
force that had fox' sotue time been kept at 
Ualnd liaviug been xinnihilated by the Afgliana, 
wlio suddenly ro.se in revolt, Sir Alexander 
Bnrues and others haviug- been first m.'tssacred. 
Sir Alexander was a native of Montrose, and 
a I ineinber of the family to whi(;h Scotland’s 
greatest poet belonged. A war and the chastise- 
ineut of the Afghans naturally followed, after 
which came the annextition of Sind, iuid the first 
and second Sikh wars (1845-411, 1848-49), end- 
ing ill the addition of the Punjab to our Indian 
po.sses.sioiis. The second Burmese win- gave ns 
auotlier .slice of that country, forty-tliousand 
stpiare miles in extent (1853), and Oudh— a 
territory as large as Belgium and Holland to- 
gether — was axlded in 1858. in the hnihling 
Tip of this empire in India and the events con- 
nected therewith, Scotsmen had naturally taken 
their share of the work, whetlier in wav or 
peace; and the name,s of Sir Hector Mnnro, 
Sir .David Baird, Sir Jolin MaleoJm, Sir Ale.x- 
andev Burnes, Mouutstuart Elphiustone, Lord 
Miiito, and .Lord Dalhousie, are not among the 
least noteworthy in the annals of India. 

The rule of the Marquis of .Dalhousie, which 
laatedirom 1848 to 1856, was marked not only 
by extensive annexation of territory, but also by 
the inauguration of the railway and telegraph 
systems and other public works. Though his 
schemes were conceived in the interests of the 
country, tliey rai.aed much opposition, and jiartly 
led to the outbreak of the mutiny that took 
place in the reign of his successor, Loi'd Can- 
iiiiig. The causes of tlm mutiny, however, were 
many and complex, and on this subject wo can- 
iiol; do better than quote from one of the most 
reeont and trustworthy authorities on India, 
Sir W. W. Hunter; 

“Tlie various motives assigned for tlie mutiny 
appear inadequate to the European mind. The 
tnitli seems to be that native opinion through- 
out India was in a ferment, predis))osing men 
to believe the wildest stories and to rash into 
action in a paroxysm of terror. Panic acts on 
an Oriental jiopulation like drink upon a Enro- 
poau mob. The annexation policy of Lord 
.Dalhou.sie, although dictated by the most eu- 
ligUtened consideratioms, was distasteful to the 
native mind. The .siiread of education, the 
ajipearauce at the same, moment of the steam- 
engine uud tlie telegraph- wire, seemed to reveal 
a deej) ])lau for substituting an Englisli for an 
Indian civiliKation. The. Bengal sepoys espe- 
cially thought that they could see farther than 
the rest of their countrymen. Most of them 


were Hindus of high caste ; many of tliem wei'e 
recruited from Oudh. They regardeil our l e- 
forms oil western lines as attack.s on their own 
nationality, and they knew ;it first-hand what 
annexation meant. Tliey believed it was by 
their prowess that the Punjab had been oon- 
qiiored and that all India, was held. T'lie im- 
uicrous dethroned princes, or their Iieir.s and 
widows, Avere the first to learn and take advaii- 
ta.go of this spirit of disallectioii iiiul panic. 
They had heard of tlie Orimean wav, and wore 
told that .Russia was the perpetual enemy of 
Englaud. Our munificent pension.^ to their 
families had supyiUed the funds with which 
they eould luiy the aid of skilful intriguers."’' 
The British trooji.s in India were also far too 
few in iiuinber.s eoiiqiared with the native 
troops, and at this time wore even below the 
iioiinal number, the brief Avar xvitli .Persia Imv- 
iug called away a number of them, while others 
that had been sent to the Crimea had not been 
replaced. The incident of the ■•s/reased cait- 
vidgc.s” was what formed the immediate iusti- 
gatiou to the outbreak; cartridges that had 
lieeu greased with this fat of cows — an aiiimid 
held sacred by the Hindu — and with tlie lard 
of ])igs — ail auiinal aliliorreut to the Mcihani- 
niedaii — haviug been witli, culpable negUgeiice 
.served out to the Bengal leginioiits. Steps 
Were at once taken to remedy this grievance, 
but to allay suspicion of a religious nature is 
miieli more, difficult than to excite it. 

The first serious outbreak of mutiny occurred 
at Meerut, about 33 miles from Dellii, 011 the 
10th -May, 1857. Hei’e the sepoys ro.se and 
uiassaored a certain uiiiiilier of Eiirojioaus, and 
though the movement might have easily been 
crushed at once, tlie incapacity of the British 
officers allowed the mutiiieevM to iiiaich off nu- 
iiioleated to Dellii, where the (lesceiidant of the 
Mogul emperors iioniiiially reigned. The native 
regiments stationed here and the jicople of the 
town at once joined the nintiiieer.s, a niassaore 
of Enroixeans took place, and the restoration 
of the Mogul empire wms proclaimed. ’Hie 
magazine at Delhi was blown up by our peojile; 
but unfortunately the explosion was only par- 
tial, and most of its contents fell into the hands 
of the mutineers. Huropi-aii troops ivere now 
summoned from all quarters. Several regimenta 
were detaclied from an oxjicditioii which was 
pi'oceediiig under Lord Elgin to China, .ind the 
Persian war having been happily concluded, 
the troops engaged there were imuiediately re- 
called. When new.s of the mutiny reached the 
Punjab the mutinous spirit which firevailcd 
among tlie la.rge body of Hindvistaui troops 
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there wa.'i proiuptly subdued bv diaarmameiit, 
Sir -foliri Lawrence and those with him acfciug 
with the gre.itest ■wisdom and prudence. Tlie 
Sikhs, thongk the Tunjab had been so recently 
annexed, euntimied faithird, and furnished many 
reeruita for service in the emergency. But tlie 
revolt hod spread rapidly elsewhere, and Bri- 
tish authority was almast extinct throughout 
the Bengal Bresideiicy. Everywhere the mutiny 
was attended witii savage excesses — women 
-were outraged, ami Europeans, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, barbarously murdered. 

The chief euntre.s of the warlike operations that 
took place befoie the mutiny was crushed were 
Cavvnptir, Lucknow (the capital of Oudh), and 
Delhi, Sir Hugh 'W'Jieeler, at Cawnpiir, was 
betrayed by Nana Sidiih, maharajah of Bithur, 
■w'ho, after ottering him his aid, took the muti- 
neers into Ids pay, and raising tlie Mahratta 
ataudard, besieged liim. Tlie siege, or rather 
bombardment, lasted from 7tli to 24tli June, 
when a capitulation was agreed to, ou a sworn 
promise of the infamous Nana Bahib to allow 
the garrison to retire to Allahabad. On the 27th 
the embarkation was proceeding wlieu the boats 
were attacked by the Nana’s troops, and tlie 
men indisoriwinately iimssacred. Tiie women 
and children were for the time made jirisoners, 
hut were afterwards lunssacred ou the approach 
of iSir Henry Havelock and his troops. Sir 
Henry had made a dillicult inarch from Allaha- 
bad, defeating hosts of eueniias by the way. 
Having occupied Cawnpur he then niarehed on 
Lucknow. Sir Homy Lawrence, chief commis- 
sioner of Oudh, had fortified and provisioned tlie 
residency at Lucknow, and the Euroiieans found 
a precarious refuge here. Sir Henry was killed 
ou the 4th July, but the Europeans were able 
■to hold out till relieved by Havelock and 
Outran! ou 25th September. Havelock had 
done wonders with the little force at his com- 
jiiaiid— -in which tlie men belonging to the e4th 
reginiciit and the 78tli Iliglilauders especially 
distinguished themselves — but ■was unable to re- 
lieve Lucknow till assisted by the reinforcements 
wider Outvam. The relieving force fought its 
way into the town with difliculty, losing General 
Neil as it .advanced, and was so weak that it 
was sniTouiided by the rebek, and had itself to 
wait for relief. The siege of Delhi began early 
ill .June, the Britisli attacking force being at 
first only about 3000 in number, while the 
rebels in the city mmihered 30,000. Both men 
and heavy guns were sent from the Punjab by 
Sir J ohii Lawrence, and Sir Archdale Wilson 
having battered breaches in the walls the 
assault was made on the 14th September, and 
the town taken after six days of desperate 
fighting. 
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By this time Sir Colin Campbell had arrived 
on the scene. He had left London in less 
than twenty-four hours’ notice, and travelling 
by express, was tlie first to bring to India tlie 
tidings of his a 2 >pointmen 1 . as eoiumaiidei’-iti- 
chief. The main interest of the war had now 
cDueeiitrated on Lucknow, where our people 
under Outram and Havelock were besieged, 
the greater number in tlie fortified rosidoiicy 
inclosure, the rest in the Alum Bagh, a walled 
garden some three miles from the resideiiey. 
Sir Colin having drawn together all the troops 
he could, advanced from Cawnpur with a, 
force cousktiiig chiefly of British troo^is (the 
93rd regiment forming fiart of it), and coiii- 
prising infantry, cavalry, .and artillery. On 
the lOfch November lie readied the Alum Bagh. 
This, he entered on the 12th' after a smart 
skirmish, but he had still a desperate re.sistaiioe 
to oncoini ter before he could relieve the besieged 
residency. Proceeding by a circuitous route 
lie first took the Dilkoosha park and jialace, 
after severe fighting; the Martiiii6re, an educa- 
tional institution tliat had been fortified witli 
guns, ■was next taken ; and then the Secunder 
Bagh, the chief rebel stronghold, was assailed. 
This was an inclosuro with a high wfdl of 
strong masonry, loojiholed all round, and occu- 
pied by the mutinous sepoys in great numbers; 
while the ueighbouriug houses -were also loop- 
lioled and occupied by rebels. After the attaek 
had lasted for about an hour and a lialf the 
Ijlace was taken by storm, with the loss to the 
enemy of about 2000 men. A strongly-fortified 
mosque and iuclosure had next to be, taken, 
and this also was accomplished by our ti’oo)ia 
in the moat brilliant manner, the 03rd High- 
landei-a especially distinguishing themselves in 
this exploit.. Soon after commuuicatioii was 
opened up with the residency, the garrison of 
which had been by no means idle during this 
time; and a joyful meeting now took place 
between Sir Colin, Outram, and Havelock. 

The woi'k of Sir Colin Campibell, however, was 
not ended when he stood as a conqueror within 
the walls of the residency. Lucknow itself was 
still in the hands of the rebels, who might at 
any time return to the attack, .and the relief 
of the residency could only be temporary so 
long as the helpless crowd that canqiosed so 
lai-ge a portion of the occupants was still 
immured in the building. The place must not 
only be evacuated, but the women, the children, 
the sick, and the wounded removed, and pro- 
tected upon a perilous retreat. A retreat of thi.s 
kind might be more difficult and dangerous tliaii 
the advance itself had proved. To cover his 
inoveraents, Sir Golin opened a vigorous can- 
! nouade upon the Kaiser Bagh or king’s palace in 
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Lucknow, so that the rebels in the city might 
think they were about to be attacked in earnest, 
and while their attention was thus withdrawn, 
he formed a line of posts ou the left rear of Lis 
position sufficiently strong to resist the enemy’s 
attacks. While the rebels were thus occupied 
with the cannonade upon Lucknow, and pre- 
paring to resist an attempt to capture the city, 
the women, children, and invalids were silently 
conveyed along the line of posts ou the night 
of the 22nd of November, and after them the 
garrison, the retreat being protected by judicious 
arniugements of the army — and to close the 
whole, Sir Colin himself went out with the last 
line of infantry and gnus, as the body most 
likely to be attacked by the rebels. The-se 
precaiition.s wore indeed necessary, as the only 
way of retreat lay through a long and crooked 
line ; but, strange to tell, no interruption was 
offered : still expecting au attack on Lucknow, 
the rebels opened a Are upon the resideney, 
ail'd ootitiuuecl it for hours after the place was 
evacuated. 

Lucknow was only to be temporarily aban- 
doned to the mutineers until the conimaudei’-in- 
chief could return in greater force, and mean- 
time Sir James Outram with 3500 men was left 
in occupation of the Alum Bagh. The noble 
Havelock had unfortunately died of dysentery 
before the final withdrawal of Sir Oolin, and 
was buried in the Aliun Bagh. His inestim- 
able services in supiiressing the mutiny had 
made his name a household word in England 

The ulthiiate destination of tlie retreat was 
Cawnpur, now in jioasession of tlie British, 
where the safety of the rescued multitude 
might in some measure Vie assured ; hut here 
an unexpected event had occurred whicli dis- 
turbed yir Colin’s calculations. General Wind- 
ham, who occupied the place, had been attacked 
by an overwhelming force of the I’ebels, and 
driven out of the city into his intrenchnients, 
where lie was closely besieged, and in the ut- 
most danger. The first intimation which Sir 
Colin received of the danger in his niavcli to 
Cawnpur, was from a sound of lieavy firing in 
that direction ; but on continuing bis march on 
the following day, me.s8enger after messenger 
came to him with tidings of Windham’s disaster, 
upon which he hastened to the scene of action. 
On seeing that Cawnpur was in possession of 
the enemy, his first care ivas for the wounded, 
.sick, and non-combatants from the residency, 
and these he managed to convey across the-, 
Ganges on their way to Allahabad — a tedious 
and dangerous operation, whicb occupied seveinl 
days, and was not fully effected until the 3rd of 
December. Being thus lightened for action, 
and having completed his arrangements for an 


attack, he advanced on the (ith of December 
against the enemy, who were 2.5,000 strung, and 
had thirty-six gims — and he inflicted on them 
such a defeat that they were pursued nearly 
fourteen miles, leaidng behind them all their 
gnus and ammunition. 

After this the dispositions of Sir Colin for 
the suppression of the rebellion were so judici- 
ous, that at the close of the year (1857) the final 
issue could be no longer doubtful. In the 
greater part of the country the British ascen- 
dency was restored, and the rebels, instead of 
mustering armies, could only continue the war 
in light predatory bands, which were crushed 
as often as they were encountered. The great 
centre of the rebellion, however, still continued 
to be Lucknow, and the rebels had made good 
use of the time since they were hist attacked 
in doing all they could to strengthen the place 
for defence, b)' throwing up earthworks, form- 
ing stockades and barricades in the streets, and 
loopholing the houses. 

After Impairing the effects of General Wind- 
ham’s disaster, and establishing the British 
authority in Cawnimi’, Sir Colin Campdiell 
made pi-eparations for ending the rebellion by 
the capture of Lucknow, where General Outram 
still held pos3e.s8ion of the Alum Bagl). The 
troops employed over a wide extent of eouu- 
try ill putting down the rebels were moved to 
Lucknow as their place of united action, and 
early in March, 185S, the reduction of the city 
began. Various fortified places in the suburbs- 
were successively attacked and occupied, and 
after days of hanl fighting everything was in 
readiness for a combined attack niion the city 
itself. Here, although the vesistiiuce was ter- 
rible, the result could not be doubtful, and iii 
a short time the fine city of Lucknow was 
stoimed and given up to plunder, while sucli 
of the rebels as had the good fortune to escape 
were fleeing in thousands along the neighbour- 
ing highways. Among the troops that assisted 
at the capture of Lucknow were the 42ud and 
93rd regiments, and the stalwart Highlanders 
might have been seen fighting side by side 
with the short but stuixly Gboorkas, tliemselve.4 
highl.andei's of a vei'y different race. 

After the recapture of Lucknow coiiijiava- 
tively little remained to be done except to 
' tread down and extinguish the siiKmlderiiig’ 
embers of rebellion, lest they should rekindle a 
new flame, and with Sir Colin’.s active co- 
operation and gnidanee this task was speedily 
accomplished. The mutiny brought about an 
entire change in the governineiit of India, the 
East India Company now being abolished, and 
all their territories put directly under the crown 
as i-epresented by a viceroy. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


The esnltadon at. the fall veeovei'y rif our 
liiitiiin empire was in proportion to tlie dreail 
of our lojiiijif it that had for a time prevailed. 
It was iiiao felt that, though much was owing 
to those gallant chiefs who had so bravely 
and snccessfully borne the tiist brunt of what 
W!is tipparently a hopele.ss contest, yet it W'as 
the measures token by Sir Colin Ciimphcll 
tliat had decisively turned the .scale in oni- 
faviitir, aiiii established onr rule in India more 
firmly than ever. Due recognition <d' his ser- 
vices was not long delayed. In 1858, besides 
being promoted to be a full general, and 
made colonel of lii.s regiment, the OSrtl, he 
was also created a peer; and as lie had not a 
foot of land of his own on which to rest his 
designation, he was inve.sted with the title of 
ISarou (.Hyde of Clydesdale, from the name of 
the vivov on the banka of which he had Iwen 
born. In 1800 he received tlie thanks of both 
homses of parliament, and had a pension of 
£2000 as.signed to him. In 180 1 he was iionii- 
nated a .Knight of the iStar of India, an order 
then first fmiinled, and in November, 1862, 
lie wii.s promoted to the highest grade of his 
profession, that of iield-mar.shal. .He died on 
August IJlli, IStid, ill the .sev’enty-llr.st year of 
his age, and a.s he laid never been married, 
his title became extinct. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, his grave being not far 
distaut from that of his friend ami com- 
piuiiim in m-nis. Sir .lames Ontram, who tuwl 
predeceased him but a short time. It was 
■entirely Ids personal merits that raised Sir 
Colin (.lanipbell to the position which lie at- 
tained, as he had mdther wealth nor powerful 
friends to push him on in his profession. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Indian 
■mutiny, war had begun with Fersia owing to 
its seizure of Herat. The warlike o])eriitioiis 
dill not attain much nifigiiitndo, and iieaee w'as 
soon concluded. A war with China, wliich 
began about the same time, was of move 
mum Ml t. Wo had now the French as mir 
allies, and peaee was not finally secured till the 
Chinese cajiital Peking had been entered by the 
allied troops (<.)etob(ir, 1860). 

^Viiiong doBieatic events of this period wo 
must meutiou a severe financial crisis which 
uthicted botli Seotlaud and Diiglaiid in 1857. 
The beginning of the trouble seems to have 
been caused by the numerous bankruptcies 
which took place in America, many of tlie 
failures, both of banks and commercial liousos, 
being for very lai-ge .sums. The drain of 
bnlliou from the Hank of' England led to the 
rise of its rate for diseonnt and loan.s from fij 
per cent to 6, 7, and la.ttftrly on the 19th October 
to 8, On the 27th of the month the Borough 


Bank, of Liverpool failed, with liabilities esti- 
mated at £‘5,000,1)00, and soon after this the 
directors of the Bank of England vaiaw.l their 
rate to the unprecedented figure of 0 per cent, 
which was increased to 10 per cent on the Otli 
November. On tliis same day it was announced 
that the Western Bank of Scotland, whose 
head office was in Clasgow, had conic tlown, its 
lia.hilitiesheing judged to he about ,£'6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000. A run on the other Scofclisli banles 
immediately took pilace, hut all were able to 
meet the demands on them except the City of 
Glasgow Bank, which had to stop on the LUh 
— tliongh the stopipage wasi only temporary. 
The crisis caused a great demand for gold in 
Scotland, and fuvst £‘300,000 and then ,£‘800,000 
in sovereigns were obtained fj'om the Bunk of 
England, wliieh also sent ,£1,000,000 to .Ire- 
land. The gold in t,Ue hank was tmw reduced 
to about £7,000,000, and the issue of notes 
had risen so liigli as to have reaelied within 
£975,000 of tlie total amount that the biiidc 
was anthorizod to issue, while the demands 
upon them still continued; “so that had tlie 
directors even proposed to go on, tlicy could 
not liave given accommodiitioii to a fiirllier 
extent tlian .£1,000,000, while tlie cessation of 
such assistance would infalliWy have brought 
a demand upon them which they could not havu 
met; and would certainly have brought down 
such a mimher of mei-cantile firms that the 
disaster would possibly ha've destroyed us as a 
mereantile community. Under these appalling 
circnmatancea, the government resolved to 
authorize the directors to break the law untier 
promise of indemnity, and enabled them to 
issue their note.s to any amount at a not less 
rate of discount than 10 per ount.” Tin's fd:ep, 
combined with the announcement that iiarlia- 
uient would be .summoned to meet early in 
December, appears to have had a traniinilliziug 
effect, for the panic lapidly subsided. T’he 
numerous failures, however, bi'ought i,listres» 
upon many, and the eftecto of the fall of the 
Western Bank xvere severely felt in Scotland, 
It* turned out that this bank liad been in an 
insolvent condition for some years, owing to the 
immense advances that had been made to oer- 
tain lirm.s who.se securitie,s had a merely nominal 
value.. Nevertheless, at the preceding miiuial 
meeting in .June, tlie profits for the year were 
represented to he .£140,826, and a dividend of 
9, per cent was declared. Soon after, the 
directoi-a found themselves falling into serious 
difficulties, and it became neces.saiy to endea- 
voui to gel as mhince from the other Scottish 
hanks. In this, however, they were unsuc- 
cessful, and the result was, as already .stated, 
that the bank had to close its doors. Besides 
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losing their paid-up capital of JI, 600, 000, the 
shareholders had to pay upon each share a call 
of ,£125. 

Ill February, 1858, a cliange of government 
took place, Lord Pahnerstoids government being 
defeated in the House of Conimous on a bill— - 
tlie Conspiracy to Murder Bill— dealing with 
coiisjiiracies got up in Britain against the lives 
of foreign sovereigns. The origin of the bill 
was an outcry raised in France, owing to the 
fact that the plot of one Orsini against the 
French emperor, and which ended in nearly 
killing the emperor and empress by bombs, had 
been contrived in England. On the application 
of the French govornineiit Lord Palmerston 
proposed to treat aiioli conspiracies as felonies, 
while tliey had previously only ranked as 
misdenieaiiom'.s ; and piihlic opinion in this 
conntry was roused in favour of the British 
right of sheltering political refugees, as well as 
annoyed at the tone of tlio R-ench press and 
military men, The Earl of Derby again be- 
came premier, with Disraeli as chancellor of 
the exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
inons. The new government did not last long, 
liowever, being defeated in June, 1859, on a 
liill for further parliamenta.ry reform. Lord 
Palmer.ston, with a new parliament, became 
prime-minister once move, having Mr. Glad- 
stone as chancellor of the exchequer, and Lord 
John Russell as foreign secretary. 

We have next to chronicle the establishment 
of tlie volunteer force with which wo ai-e now 
all so fainilinr, that force which h.is as its motto 
the most appropriate sentiment, “ Defence not 
defiance.” Volunteers in Britain, as we have 
seen, were no neAv thing, hnt more than a gene- 
ration had passed since tlie country was familiar 
with such, a force. At this time the question 
of the defence of the country had hegnn to 
pre.ss itself on tlie attention of the public owing 
to various oamses, one of the.se heing the belli- 
cose tone assumed by a number of French ofli- 
oers, wlio in congratnlatiiig the emperor on his 
escape from the Iiombs of Orsini had spoken of 
England as a den of fis.sas.sins, and of destroy- 
ing for ever “ the infiinious haunt in wliieh 
maoliiiiaticina so infernal .-ire plamied.” On 
tiio 12th May, 1859, a circular was issued by 
the secretary for wav a,nnoujiciiig that permis- 
sion was to bo , given for the foriiiation of volun- 
teer rilie corps, tinder the provisions of the Act 
4-.i George I.1I., cap. 64, :is well as artillery com- 
panies ill maritiiiie towns where there might he 
forte or batteries. The Prince Consort took an 
inirnediate personal interest in the organization 
of the volunteer force, and when the govern- 
ment decided to authorize the formation of the 
coi-ps, the prince ajiplied himself to the study of 


the means of organizing these bodies in sueli a 
way as to make them a pernianent defensiva 
force, on which the country might contideiitly 
rely upon an emergency. The results umre em- 
bodied by him in an elaboiute series of " .In- 
structions to Lord-lieutenants,” which he sent 
to General Peel, as secretary for- war, on the 
20th of May, 1859. It was by him found to 
be so complete that he submitted it three days 
.aftei-wiu’ds to the cabineh by whom it was 
adopted and ordered to be issued forthwith. 
Accordingly it was printed and sent out to the 
lord-lieuteiiauts tliroiigliont the liiiigdom next 
day (35th May), and formed the code for the 
organization and working of these volunteer 
corps. The movement was ta ken up with great 
enthusiasm, and by all rauk.s and almost all ages 
— excluding, of course, the very young and the 
very old. On the 8th of December Prince A1 bert 
wrote to Stockmar that volunteer corp.s wore 
being formed in all the towns: “The lawyers 
of the Temple go through regular drill. Lords 
Spencer, Abercorri, Elclio, &c., are put through 
their facings in Westminster Hall by gaslight 
in the same lunk and file witli sliojikeepevs. 
Close on 50,(X)0 are already under arms.” 

So rapidly did the enrolment of our citizen- 
soldiers proceed, tliat in March, 18G0, there were 
70,000 volunteers belonging to the various corps 
in England and Scotland, iiicludiiig the very 
pick of the male population of the two countries. 
Ill order to show her interest in and approval 
of this movement the queen aunoiineed lier in- 
tention of holding a special levee, iu order tliat 
every ollleor in the force might be personally 
made known to lier. Tliia ceremony took jilace 
at St. James’s Palace on the 7th March, and 
drew togethei- nearly 2500 officer.s, presenting 
an interesting and extremely tUveirified pic- 
ture in their niiiforms of so many different hues 
and patterns. Before tlie end of tlie summer 
the volunteer force numbered 1 70,000 or 180,000 
men, and on the 23rcl June a great I'eview was 
held ill Hyde Park, at which 2i,000 of the men 
were present, the queen herself with Prince 
Albert being on the ground to iiis[ioct tliciu. 
Their personal appearance and bearing were 
everything tliat could have been desired, and 
the proficiency already attained in military 
training was quite remarkable. .By tliis time 
the Natioual Rifle Association had been insti- 
tuted, and tlie first of the annual competitions 
in rifle shooting for its prizes was held at 
Vriinbledoii on July 2nd, the queen herself firing 
the first sliot. Tiie queen’s special prize of 
£2.60 was first shot for at this meeting, and 
the successful competitor was Mr. Edward Russ, 
of the 7tli North York volunteers, sou of a 
' Scrittisli gentleman famous as a deer-stalker. 
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corps to the review in Hyde Pfu’fc in June, si> 
now came a goodly array of the best blood and 
bone and sinew from nearly every county in 
Scotland to swell the general muster. From 
the Orkneys, 'placed far amid the melancholy 
main,’ from Caithness, from Inverne,ss, from 
Ahei’deen, from the hills of Argyleshire, from 
the hanks of Loch Tay, from the strath.s and 
upland pastures of the valley of the Tay, from 
Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Stirlingshire came 
the picked men of each district. Nithsdide, 
Annandale, Galloway, Roxburghshire, and Sel- 
kirkshire sent their contingents from the south, 
swelled by troops from Tynemouth, Alnwick, 
Sunderland, and 'Whitehaven; while Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland furnished about one- 
third of the entire force of at least 22,000 men, 
of w'hom 18,000 or more were Scottish corps, 
who came together on that day to salute their 
sovereign under the windows of the ancient 
palace of Holyrood.” 

In the morning the queen and the prince hail 
visited her majesty’s mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, who was staying at Cramond House, a 
small cheerful house looking across the Firth of 
Forth, and her royal liighness was present at 
the review, there being also present Prii]oe.ss 
Alice, Prince Arthur, Princess Helena, Princess 
Louise, and Prince Leopold. The Prince Con- 
sort rode on the right side of the queen’s car- 
riage, and the .Duke of Buccleuob, as lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county and eaptuiii of tlie royal 
body-guard of Scottish Archers, on the left. 
The gentlemen forming the Scottish Archers, 
in their peculiar costume, were, nmcli remarked. 
Her majesty and suite first rode slowly along 
the front of the line of volunteers from oiiB' 
end to the other, and having tlien taken up 
a po.sition at its centre, the march past began, 
lasting for more tlian an hour. When the 
last brigade had returned to its original po.si- 
tion the men were again re-fornied in line, 
whei'enpon the whole body advanced, presented 
arms, and saluted. This liaviug been acknow- 
ledged by her majesty, the. men burst into en- 
thusiastic cheers, which were immediately taken 
up by the whole of the assembled multitude. 
"Tire effect,” wrote a spectator, “of the cheer- 
ing on the hillside was not le.sa than suWitne. 
Peal after peal broke forth in thunder, carried 


On the 7th August a great review of Scottish 
vohuiteera was held at Edinburgh in the Queen’s 
'Park, before Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, 
and varioms member.s of the I’oyal family. As 
i.s well known the volunteer movement was 
taken up with great enthusiasm in Scotland, an 
entlinsiasni which lias continued to he mani- 
fested in the fact tliafc Scotland, in proportion 
to its [io|;iiilation, iias always had a much larger 
luitiiber of vo]nnteer.s tlian .England. By the 
middle of 18fi() about ;f0,0(K) Scottish volunteers 
iiad been enrolled, and so diligent had they been 
in making themselves acquainted with their 
military exercises, that a great many of them 
now fairly prolicient. T’he ground chosen 
tor the review is admirably adapted for such a 
being the wide and level area stretch- 
vard from Holyrood Palace, and over- 
looked on the south by tlie .slopies which form 
the base of Arthur’s Seat. On the northern 
side facing Arthur’s Seat was erected a spacious 
gallery for the acoomnioilation of the most dis- 
tinguished personages who were to be present 
this occasion. The great mass of siiectators, 
several hundreds of thousands in number, were 
ranged on the .slopes and heights on the south, 
whence tliey could not only comumnd a flue 
view of the military display, but had also spread 
out before them one of the most interesting and 
picturesque scenes that are anywliere to be be- 
held. “A nobler arena for such a display could 
be imagined,” says one account of the scene; 
“and the entliiisiasm of the multitudes, which 
covered every inch of ground on slope, and peak, 
and crag, from which it could be seen, made 
more exciting a spectacle that abounded in 
features peculiarly fitted to satisfy the eye and 
to quicken the iniiigin.ation. Of all the cities of 
'Euroiie none presents so many points as Edin- 
burgh for giving effect to holiday movement 
and display. The spot, moreover, on which 
review took place was not merely dear to 
Seotclimen from tlie associations of history and 
romance, but it lias in itself more features of 
mingled beauty and grandeur than any other 
in the ‘ gray metropolis of the North.’ 

“The gathering was a truly national one. 
From all parts of the country va.st multitudes 
kliubnrgh to testify their loyalty to 
and the hold which the volunteer 
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Some yeiira now passed, uneventful so far ms 
the country at large was concerned, yet eventful 
nnd momentous enough for some of the highest 
in ttie Inml. (In the lOtli of .February, .18(11, the 
Queen and I'rince Albert celebrated the twenty- 
first nniiiversary of their marriage. Within little 
more than a month a groat gap was made in the 
circle of the royal family by the death of the 
(.Queen’s beloved mother, an event which, thongh 
looked forward to ns one that could not lie very 
long delayed in the natural coui’se of things, yet 
brought dee).) grief to her majesty when it came. 
Whatever alleviatiou ami comfort could be given 
by the sympathy and consolation of an affection- 
ate husband was of coui’.se received by 'her 
niajosty in her affliction; but alas! before the 
year was out, tills iimsbaiul wms biinself uo more 
— her stay and comfort was taken from her side, 
tlie great calamity of lier life had taken place. 
The -Prince t'ori-sort died on Doceiiiher the 14th, 
I8(il. He had lieun in [»or hoaltti for .some 
time, snft’ering from bad digestion, rheumatic 
pains, .sleeple.s.sues.s, ami general weakness. He 
had never been very robust, and seems to have 
overtaxed hi.s strength in his constant desire to 
bo making biinself useful in some respect or 
other. Too wi.so to be a meddler in public aifairs, 
and knowing well bow to keep within strictly 


constitutional limits, ho was always anxious 
to do what lay in hi.s iiower to help in the 
government of the country ; and liLs sagacity, 
experience, and wide infortnatinn were found to 
he of riinch value and importance to the queen 
and to succe.s.sive govermnents. His inlluenoe 
also went far beyond mattei's of state and 
polities, and extended to all movemoiits for the 
I advaiieeinent of art, science, education, and 
material progress, so that be was led to under- 
take an amount of public bvi.siuess beyond the 
ability of bis physical iiowers to wustaiii. Recur- 
ring illnesses during the past few years might 
have warned him that the .strain upon hispiower.s 
was too great, and led him to take the necessary 
relaxation; but this he neglected to do, possilily 
feeling that he hail duties that he must eontimie 
to perform. By the end of Noveniher he was 
feeling decidedly ill, his illness being no iloulit 
aggravated by one or two visits lie made in wet 
and boisterous we.atlier, iiicludiiig a visit to the 
Briuce of Wale,s at Cainhridge. ' Tl e would not 
treat himself as an invalid, iiowever, and as at 
tliat time there was miicli excitement bcctiii.se 
of tiie .scrion.s dispute with America vegtirding 
the seizure of Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, the 
Confederate envoys, on hoard the British mail- 
steamer Trent, lie was almost constantly ncou- 
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piftd ill ooiifBfi;ii(.‘e or carresponflence with nieni- 
IiBfs of tliu goviii-iiment. The last tiling ever 
wriLleii liy the ])rince was a draft of alteratieiia 
and aiiiendmeiits which ho pro|iaseJ should be 
made ill a despatch to be sent to the Auiericaii 
goveniiiieiit through our repraseMtativeat Wash- 
uigtoii on the subject of this niomeutoiis affair, 
wh ieh threatened to result in w;u’. The original 
doounieiitseonitMl to him to contain matter likely 
to cairsu dangerous ivritatioii in America, ami 
his suggested alterations, which were accepted 
by the government, were intended to obviate 
this. <>o the ifnd of Deceitiber ,Dr. (now Sir 
William) denner and Sir James Clarke were 
sent for, tlic jirince’s condition now becoming 
aerimis. It was soon seen to be a case of typhoid 
or gastric fever, wliieh gradually exhausted the 
patient’s strength, till on the evening of Satur- 
day the I4th Hecemher heipiietly passed away, 
'file sympathy with the rpieeii was universal; 
her .sorrow extended to all her subjects— and 
wa.s tin less deep than sincere. The sorniim 
preached by Iiean .Milman in St. Paiil’.s C'athe- 
dral. on the first Sunday after that on which thu | 
melancholy intelligence liad reached the nation, 
contained a passage which well expre.ssed the 
common sentiment of the country: “From the 
highest to the lowest it is felt that a great 
example has been removed from among its— an 
examiile of the highest and the humblest duties 
equally fnllilled--o£ Uiehoitsehohl ami everyilay 
virtues of the husband and father, iiraetised in 
a quiet and unostentatious way, without elfort 
or aid : :is it were by the spontaneons worlcings 
of a true and generous nature. To be not only 
blameles.s but more than blameless in those re- 
lations is not too oonimonin siich high i)o.sitions; 
but hia duties to the queen’s subjects as well as 
to the queen, his duties to tlie great Jlnglish 
family dispersed tlirouglioiit all the worlil as 
well as to the young family within the chambers 
of the palace, were discharged witli calm tlionght 
and silent assiduity. No waste of time in f rivo- 
loits amnseineiit, in vain pomp and glory, but 
usefulness in its highest sense; scliemes of 
benevolence promoted ; plans for the education 
of tiiepeoplesiiggested and fostered with prudent 
and far-seeing counsel, and with profound per- 
Bonal interest; great inovemeuts for the improve- 
nieut of all branclie.g of national industry, if not 
set oil foot, main tallied wd.li a steady and per- 
severing impulse; in short, notwitlistandiiig 
foreign birtli and education, a full and perfect 
identification of liiniaelf with iiriglish interests, 
Ruglish character, .Kiiglish social advancement. 
All these things have sunk gradually, if not 
slowly, into the national mind. He wa.s onrs, 
not merely by adoption, but, as it were, by a 
second nature.” 
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After the death of the prince consort the 
queen, who during the sorrowfid time of hi.s ill- 
ness had been aided by the calm devotion of the 
Princess Alice, called her childicii anmiid liur, 
and, though borne down with grief, exliortod 
them to assist her in doing her duty by tliuni and 
by the countiy. The luiieral of the prince took 
place at,St.Ueorge’s Chapel, VVindaor, on tliei'Urd 
of December, and, though attended by some of 
the highest diguitarie.s of the realm and the royal 
household, the ceroiiiony was almost private. 
The coffin was only placed in the entrance of the 
royal vault and not in the vault itself, as lier 
majesty had determined to have a mansolenm 
comstructed in the gardens at Frogmore, and 
had already selected the place which was to be 
occupied by the building. Tlio day w’as kept 
generally tlivaviglioiit the country as a day of 
numming, slio|.i,g being shut aiul busincKH sus- 
pended. Within a year uftiirwards llie imutso- 
lenm was completed, and on tlu; 18th of Deeein- 
her, I8fi:l, the reiimiits of the I’rince (.Vmaorli 
were removed thither from iSt. (Imirge's ( Jliapul, 

I a temporary stone sarcoplniglts having liueu pro- 
vided to receive the coffin, whicli was not [inally 
jilaccil ill t.he permanent sa,i'oo|:)lmgHH afterwards 
jirepared for it until the 38th o,f November, 18(18, 

A very ditlureut event from that which wo 
have just chronicled wa,a soon to take place in 
the circle of l.ho royal family, and was to eiilist 
in an equal degree the Hymiia,lhy of the nation, 
tiioirgh associated with feelings of an entirely 
opposite oust. This was the mania, go of the 
Prince of Wales, announced as a. forthcoming 
event in the Gaznita of 4.tli Octolior, l8(>-i. It 
had then been arranged that the prince should 
marry Princess Aloxaiidra of .Denmark, eldest 
daughterof Prince Dliviatian, Duke of S(.l)leswig- 
Ilolatein-(..iliiok8liurg, the heir to the Danish 
throne. Tlie j)roa|ieotof this union was jileasing 
to the people of England and Scotland on various 
grounds. There was a feeling that the )irincea.s, 
.os a Dane, was in a sense one of our own race, 
and there was also perliaps a feeling that a.s 
alliances with Oerman houses hud hitherto 
been so common among nieinber.g of our royal 
family it was as well that on this occasion there 
shonld be a change; while it was known that 
political considerations and reasons of .state liad 
nothing to do with the projected match, wliioh 
was generally understood to be founded on 
mutual aflection. Report also had declared that 
the “ sea-king’s daughter from over the sea. ” was 
one of the moat beautiful pririBesaes in I'iurope, 
and it was found when she made liw appearance 
among us that report had certainly done her no 
more than justice. In view of the jirince’s ap- 
proaching marriage it was neceaaary that a suit- 
able income should be settled upon Ida royal 


liiglmeHs, and aBeonlingly it was agreed by the 
House of Coiumona that, besides ^'60,000 a yeai' 
from the JJiichy of Cornwall, he sliould also re- 
ceive i,'40,0(l0 a year from the consolidated fund, 
making’ a total income of .£100,000. Princess 
Ale.viindra was brought over from the Continent 
liy tlia royal yacht, and lauded at Gravesend on 
the 7th March, 1803, arrangements having been 
tiuide for the marriage ceremony to take phxce in 
St. George’s Chapel, 'Windsor. The prince met 
hi.s bride at Grave.send, and tlieir progress from 
thence to Paddington station, where they^ took 
the train to Windsor, was a coutiuuoug scene of 
■enthusiastic welcome on the part of the myriads 
that lined the route, eager to cjitch a glimpse of 
their future queen. On the lOth the marriage 
was duly solemnized, the ceremony and its snr- 
rouiHlinga forming a most imposing and bril- 
liant scene. The wedding-day was kept as a 
holiihiy in every part of the United .Kingdom, 
.iiiul the demonstrations of rejoicing took every 
forrii in whixili the loyalty of the public could 
tliul expresaiou : illuminatioua, firenvorks, bon- 
lires, torchlight and other processions, public 
Itfiiiqucts, eutortairmiont.s to poor people, chil- 
■dreu’s treats, and other demonstrations of every 
kivnl. The favourable impression which the 
Iieauty and gracious demeanour of the princess 
left upon every one who then saw her was but 
tlie bogirming of that deeper and warmer feeling 
to wards her which has long prevailed among all 
iclnsses throughout these islands. On the 8tb 
.Taiiuary, 1864, the princess gave birth to a son, 
■who received the iiarneBof Albert 'Victor Chris- 
tian .Edward. A second sou — Prince George— 
was born on .June 3 of the following year. 

For some years about this time Scotland may 
he said to have been in the happy condition 
tliat belongs proverbially to tlie country that 
has no hi.story, so little took place that need 
he recorded in such a genenil sketch as can hei’e 
be given. From 1859 to 18(15 Loi-d Palmerston 
■cmitiuued to hold the position of yjvemier of the 
United Kingdom. The great civil war in Ame- 
rica rousetl an .ahsorbing intere.st mnoiig idl 
classes in Britain during his tenure of office, 
dividing our peojile into txvo oppo.sing parties — 
those who sympathized with the North and 
those who sympathized with the South — and 
ahno.st leading the country into an active inter- 
ference in the struggle. Great distress had 
been brought upon thou.samis of our operatives 
engaged in the cotton manufacture through this 
war, owing to the failure of the usual siipplie.s 
of Cotton. Lord Palmerston died in office on 
October 18th of the latter year, at the age 
of 81, bright and cheery to the hast. 

liarl EiUsseU was now called on to form a miui- 
..stry, which wa.s merely a reconstruotion. of the 


last. Ml'. Ghwhstone again became chancellor of 
the exchequer, and in addition held tlie position 
of Jeuder of the lIovi.se of Oommon.s. A goiieval 
election had taken place the preceding July, 
the question of pariiamentary reforin being that 
on which it was chiefly fought, and the result 
was the retuvu of a, haudsome Liberal majority. 
Mr. Gladstone lost his .seat for O.xford Univer- 
.sity, but wa.s returned by South Liinea.shire. 
-Lord .Rnasell’.s government was defoateil, June 
18, 18G6, on tlieir measure for an extension of 
the franchise, and a Conservative ministry, 
having the .Earl of Bei’liy at its head, came 
into power'. Mr. Ui.sraoli liecanie ehancellor of 
the e.xchcquer, thus occupying the .same po.st 
that he had previou.sly occupied under tlio same 
leader. 

The reform bill of the .llu.s.sc’11 ministry 
had been met first with indifference and then 
with opposition; and by tlie endeavours of a 
sinallpartyof Liberals, forming what wa.s known 
as “ the Gave of Adullam,” it ivas defeated ; but 
the government of Lord Derby liad to take the 
same question in hand, as it was now becoming 
evident that the country would insist on a mea- 
sure of reform. This was suflicieully emphasized 
ivy great meetings lield in Loudon, and in the 
largo towms both of England and iScotland. In 
many places the jneeliugs were really of im- 
posing size. At Glasgow (in October, 1866), 
there was a reform procession estimated at 
IKVKIO persona, and at the platforms on the 
Green resolutions were cai'i'ie.d pledging the 
meeting to obtain registered residential man- 
hood suffrage and the protection of tlie ballot, 
and thanking Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Briglit, Mr. 
J'ohn Stuart Mill, and all other true friends of 
reform. At EdiuburgU there was a similar 
meeting soon jifter, which drew togetlier 40,000 
or 50,000 iiersotis in the (Queen’s Park. 

On March ISth, 1867, Mr. Disraeli introdiuied 
a reform bill for England, and the measure, after 
receiving so many nnidifications in its progress 
through parliameut as to lie almo.st recast, re- 
ceived the royal assent on tlie 10th Ai.igust, 
By tin's hill household and lodger franchise was 
conferreil on the boronglis, wliile in tlie counties 
the franchise was conferi'e.vl on occupiers of sub- 
jects of £12 ratable value, instead of £50 as 
formerly. A number of the small lioroughs re- 
turning two members eaeli now lost one, giving 
scope for live bel.ter reiircsentatioii of populous 
localities. Tlie reform bill for Scotland passed 
next year rvas similar in its provisions, but in 
conntie,s tlie occupation fraiiclii.se was made £14 
or upwards. Seven additional r6|iresciitative.s 
were given to Scotland (sonici sni;dl English 
borongbs being abolished for tiic purpose), 
namely, one for the universities of Aberdeen 
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and <^lfisgow conjoiutly ; one foi- those of Edin- 
huigli suul St. Andrews; one for the city of 
Glasgow, which thus had tliree nienibev.s; one 
for iJmulee, which now had two; and one each 
to tile eoiintiea of Lanark, Ayr, and Aberdeen, 
which were divided into two divisions for par- 
liaiiu ntary pnrpose.s. The total Scottish repre- 
.seiitfition wa.s time I'aised to Ri-viy members. 

liefore the passing of tlie Scottish reform bill 
Mr. I (Israeli had attained the position of prime- 
ininislcr on the resigii.atioii of Lord Derby, in 
Fobrna.ry, 13(18. Aiiout the same time Earl 
ilu.sst'l! retired from the leadorahipof tlieLibeval 
party, leaving Mr. Oliulstoiie to take his place, 
"l.'he highly snece.ssfid cx()edition against Iving 
'rheodovo of AVryssuii.a, who refused to liberate 
cortain liritish captive.s,tookpla.oein 1863 under 
the lea,d«rship of Sir Eobert Napier, who was 
rewarded with the title of Lord Najnov of Mag- 
dala. 

After the passing of the reform measure.s a 
dissolution of parliament and general election 
naturally took place, the month of November 
being that on which I ho country was called 
upon to give its verdict as between the two 
great parties in the .state. The result was that 
the Liberals wei’c returned with a majority of 
more than a Imndred in their favour. In Scot- 
land the success of the Liberala was remarkahlc, 
only seven (lonservatives being returned alto- 
gether. Some of the more prominent members 
of the popular party, liowever, were rejected 
by tlieir old constitiienoies by decisive majori- 
ties, among these being Mr. GIiuLstone, who lost 
his scat for S.W. Lancashire, hut was i-etui ned 
without fioMcitaliou or expense by Greenwicb. 
The position of the Conservative government 
was so hopelc.ss that Mr. Disr.aeli resigned with- 
out meeting the new parliament, and JMr. Glad- 
stone received the queen’s command to form a 
ministry, In this niini.stry, as at lirst consti- 
tuted. Lord Clarendon was foreign secretary; 
Liiril Granville, secretary for the colonies; the 
Duke of Argyle, .secretary for India; Mr. Lowe, 
chancellor of the exchecpier; and Mr. Bright, 
president of the Bo.ard of Trade. Mr. Gladstone 
ooiitimied in jiower till 1874, the chief measures 
passed during this period being the dise.stabliah- 
meut of the Irish Church (by the act of 1869), 
the abolition of purchase in the army, the Ballot 
Act, and the measnve-s for the advanoemeut of 
elementary eilncation in England and Scotland. 

Thu educational facilitic.s provided in Scot- 
land had long been superior to those of England. 
The views of Knox and his colleagues in regfird I 
to education were of an advanced cliaracter, and 
though they had never been carried out to their 
full extent, yet latterly in every parish there 
was a school giving at least elementary instruc- 


tion, and very often also the higher tBaching 
required to equip (iiqiil.s for the luiivei.sity. 
The p.arish school, the grammar-school, and the 
university liad tVras long been features of Hcot- 
laiid, but the existing agencies did not now 
fully meet public wants, more especially .since 
the great increase in the pojudation of the 
towns. A comsiderable amount of good was. 
accomplished by tbe system of annual privy 
council gi'ants to seliools, introduced in 1839 
both in Scotland and England, along with gov- 
ernment inspection, only such schools being, 
inspected, however, as desired to earn the gov- 
ernment money, hinder this system many 
existing schools were improved and ntnv ones 
added ; five normal sewiutvries for the training 
of teachers were e,stablished (the first normal 
school in Britain w'as a private ii:istitution 
started in Glasgow in 1826 by David Stow); 
wliile the rmiuber of quidified teachers was; 
greatly increased, ami the benefits of iiispecHou 
extended. The schools were denonvmidinmd,. 
and not national, liowovou’, and tlieir cliuiomimi- 
tionali.sm waa iiiteiisilied after the .Bianiption 
of the Church of Scotland in 1813, .In ISfii) a. 
bill for extending and improi’ing the Hy.ste,m 
of education in Scotland waa brought liefore 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Argyle. 
By this raeasui'e it was proposed to establislij 
a board of education for Scotland, oomaistiiig 
of ten membei's, two to be elected liy the con- 
veners of counties, two by the burgh interest, 
two by the uuiversitieia, one by the acliool- 
inaaters, and three, ineludiug it paid chairman, 
aijpointed by the crown. The denoniinatiomil 
achoolawere to be abaoi'bed, after a. given date, 
in the parochial system. Piiymoid by results 
was to be continued, and the liigliost .standard 
of education which had hitherto jirevailed in 
the parochial schools was to be encouraged, 
Tlie bill did not meet with nnicli acceptance 
either in tbe Lord.s or the Gonunons, and faileii 
to liecomo law. 

In 1870 a coin[n-eliensiv6 and muoli-needed 
measure for tbe improvement of elementary 
education in Euglaud was passed under the 
management of Mr. W. E. Eoi.-iter. Ne.xt year 
the lord-advooiite for Seotlaml introduced au 
edneatiou hill for that country, but immediately 
dropjied it, and it was not till the following year 
(1872) tlmt the me.asiire was passed under which 
the school system of Scotland is now regulated. 
By this act, brought in by Lord-udvocate V'mmg, 
a school-board waa to be established in every 
parish and every burgh, the board to be elected 
by tbe ratepayers, and to have the duty of fur- 
nishing .satisfactoi-y provision for elemeiitnry 
education. .Education was now to be compul- 
sory, p.<»rents: havins to send tlieir cliildren to. 
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■scliui,)! from ilie age of five to that of thirteen parliament -was dissolved, and a general election 
jears, unless aatisfactoriij educated otherwise, took jdace. The elections were over hj- the 
The schools were now to be supported by a rate middle of February— the voting being now for 
levied according to requirements by the different the first time ballot, — and the result was that 
boards, all owueia and occupiers of real property the Conservative party had a majority of fifty 
being bound to contribute according to the value in the House of Common.s. Scotland, liovvever, 
of their property. The “ re]jgion.s difficulty ” still remained staunch to the Liberal aide. Mr. 


w;us left to be settled by the jjeojjle themselves, Gladstone having now resigned, Mr. Disraeli 
thejiroamble of the bill contiiining a statement. wii.s naturally called upon to form a new ad- 
that it had been the custom in the ])nblic schools ministration, and in this, his second, lie bad 
of Scotland to give religioirs instruction to those among his colleagues Lord Cairns a.s lord ehan- 
■whuse parents did not object, and that “it is cellor, the Earl of Derby' as foreign secretary, 
expedient that mauiigers of schools shall be at the Marrjuis of Salishury' as secretary for India, 
■liberty' to continue the said custom.” Accord- the Earl of Carnarvon as colonial Kccretary, Mr. 
iiigly tlie .school-boards have generally continued Gathornc Hardy as secretary for war, and Sir 
religious instruotion, based as previously on the Stafford Northcote as chancellor of the e.x- 
Bible and Shorter Catechism, but subject to the chequer. Ml’. Gladstone now retired from the 
'“conscience clairse,” liy wliicli parenfa who wish leadership of the Liberal party, and Lord Hart- 
may withdraw' tlieir eliildreu during the time of ingtou took his place. 

such iu.struction. The parish .schools were now By this time the Ashantee war was going 
taken over by the new school-boards, which on — a little war forced upon u.s by the King of 
•were eatabli.shed within a year of the passing Ashantee, one of the nio.st powerful of the native 
■of the act, but the position of the existing rulers in the coast region of Western Africa, 
parochial teaeker.s was not prejudicially affected, who had attacked some of our native allie,s, and 
The national sy.stum thus established has been threatened our settlement of Cape Coast Cnstla, 
made more thoroughly effective since. In 1883 A small force was init under the command of 
the School age was raised to fourteen years, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, with Sir Arcliibald Alison 
•subsequently elementary education lias been as second in command, for the jiurpose of chas- 
imtde entirely free. It was not deemed neces- tising this black monarch, the most imjiortant 
>sary t.o establish a central board of education jiortion of the troops employed being the 42ud 
in Edinburgh, and tlie Scottish schools as a Highlanders, the 23rd Welsl Fu ih sad 
whole still continue to be under tbe supervision small naval brigade. Tlie campaign was short 
•of a special committee of the piivy council, eon- but brilliant. The little army of 250(1 men 
.stitnting an educational department for Scot- inarched inland upon Ciooniassie, a great jiart 
■land, and having its offices in London. The of the route being through dense jungle, and 
English act was leB,s thorough in its j'lrovi.sions having cro.ssed the river Prah, was assailed by 
■than the Scotch. In particular, it did not insist the enemy at a jilace called Amoaful. Plere a 
■upon the establishment of scliool-boanls every- .stiff action was fought, the Asliantees outinun- 
where, but only wliere education was not other- bering onr troops by ten to one, and having the 
wise sufficiently provided for ; mid coinpulsm-y advantage of fighting in ambush. Though dis- 


English act was leB,s thorough in its j'lrovi.sions having cro.ssed the river Prah, was assailed by 
■than the Scotch. In particular, it did not insist the enemy at a jilace called Amoaful. Plere a 
■upon the establishment of scliool-boanls every- .stiff action was fought, the Asliantees outinun- 
where, but only wliere education was not other- bering onr troops by ten to one, and having the 
wise sufficiently provided for ; mid compulsory advantage of fighting in ambush. Though dis- 
■attcudanoe was also not made the law; but playing great bravei’y, they were soon driven 
subsequently tliis latter omission -w.ns remedied, off in flight, and after some more fighting Coo- 


and elementary education is now almost as gene- inassie was entered and burned, the king made 
ral as in Scotlaml, tliongh perhaps not quite of subnii.saioii, and our troop.? returned to the 
so high a character. Tlie educational acta intro- and re-enihiirked. 

diiced the sy,steni of voting by ballot in the A government mea.sure of some iinpor 
election of member.s of school-boards, and in brought forward in the first session of the 


■parliamentary election,?. 

All attempt of the government topii 
educational measure for Ireland led 
defeat and rcaigiiatioii in 1873, Mr. Gl 


of voting by ballot in the A government mea.sure of some importance 
»r.s of school-boards, and in brought forward in the first session of the new 
piussed by which the .same pari ianient was the Church Patronage of Scot- 
le in force in niuiiicipal and land Bill, introduced into the House of Lords 
tioii,?. by the Duke of Iliclimond, for the ]iiu’pose of 

lie g'overniiieiit to pass a, new abolishing lay patronage in tin; Establi.shed 
re for Ireland led to their Clmrcli and giving the right of electing their 
ion in 1873, Mr. Gladstone’s minister to the respective cougregatioiis. The 
iiig failed to secure the ap- qualification for an elector was to be that which 
ouse of Couunons, mainly on existed in other Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, 


probation of the House of Couunons, mainly on existed in other Presbyteria 
the ground of excessive concession to the Roman namely that he should be a 


'Catholics. As Mr. Disraeli would not attempt Compensation was 
to form another administration, the Gladstone was not to exceed i 
■ministry continued in office; but early next year compensation was 


to be given to patrons, but 
lie year’s stipend, where any 
demanded. The bill was 



tioi! in 187 f) tlu’ougU .m iiisuiTecUon against the 
'I’uiics. ;uk 1 ill 1877 miclieil an acute .stage when 
the Kuaso-Tui'kisli war hroke out. In tliis war 
Kusaia came forward as the chaiiniion of the 
Servians, Bnlgariaiis, and other opprossed 
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stroiKdy advocated by the. Duke of Argyleund ; nationalities of the Balkan peninsula, and the 
othei- Liberal peers, but the duke thought that j “Bulgarian atrocities’ ot the lurks, agmii.t 
the proposed iompensation was excessive, and j which Mr. Gladstone had tliniidered with all 
considered that the choice of the minister I his eloquence, were the nieaus ol .iJiuiatiiig 
should be left to the congregation generally, j mnrh of the sympatby that would olheiaMse 
Mr. Gladstone w.a.rnilr ..supported an arueiid- j have heeii aeuoided them in their bti uggic eit i 
MMit proiK..sed by Mr. Baxter on the second ! their powerful an ta.gmiist The a]pruacli of t he 
reading in the House of Conmions, to the efiect j Russians to C'oiiatantuiople w as answered b\ the 
that it’waa inexpedient to legi.slate on the sub- advance of the British lleet to the iieigli 
jeci of ])atrimage in the (.liiurch of Scotland ! of the same city, and for 


without further inquiry. Mr.Gladstone objected 
to the exclusion of the heritors from a distinct 
share in tlie election of ministers, to the omission 
of any provision for the iieeiiR of Highland 
parishes, and to the etl'ects which the measure 
tvcmld have on the .Free Ciiurch. What, he 
asked, were they going to do for those poor 
peojile whom they had driven out of the Estab- 
lished ( ’Imveh, and compelled to liiid ministers 
for tlieniselve.s, to hiiild elm relies, manses, and 
schools, and in fact to organize and pay for the 
catablifehmeul of a complete system of church 
government? If tliej' would receive them hack 
in bodies ho wonlrl withdraw his opposition to 
the bill. If the (lemiral Assembly would, on 
tei'ius of fraternal equality, communicate with 
the Dissenting bodies, and endeavour to bring 
about an union of equality, he would assist them 
to' the fullest e.xteut of his iiower; but the pre- 
sent bill was neither fair nor geneions. Hu 
wanted to know what tlie General A.ssenibly 
-had done towards reuniting itself to bodie.s 
which it turned out holding the view whiGi 
form.s the basis of tbe present bill, and asked if 
the promoters of tbe bill considered it well to 
force, as they were doing, the Free Church into 
an attitiule of disestahlislmient and disendow- 
nient, and thus excite a lierce and probably a 
prolonged and liittor controversy. Mr. Disraeli, 
replied to Mr. Gl.ad.stoiu', and the second reading 
was carried by ;.107 to U)9 votes, tbe bill in due 
course becoming law. 

The' government of Mr. Disraeli, or, to give 
bun the title which he hove from tbe year 18705, 
the Earl of Beacomslield, took a, more outstand- 
ing po.sitiou on account of its foreign policy .and 
entanglements than on account of its home 
jioHcy; and a large share of the premier’s 
1 the direction of checking do- 
sign.s attributed to Russia, and of restoring 
wh.at was hekl to be the impaired influence of 
Britain in the councils ot Europe. For this he 
n opportunity in coiiuection with the 
E.'istern Question, which began to .-ittract atten- 


■hood 

time it seemed as if 
I tlie contest. Events 
took a difi'ei'ent turn, however, and peace was 
secured by tlie treaty of Berlin, which biongbt 
important g.ains to .Ku.ssia — but not ,so grtiat as. 
slie had originally e.xpeeted— and lo.s.s to Turkey,, 
and to Britain the island of Cyprus. 

In Asia opoi-ations iuteJided to strengthen 
India .as against the advance, s of .Rus.sia landed 
a war with Afghanistim. A sort of dcnion- 
.stration against Russia had been made in ]87(>,, 
when an act bad been passed eonferriiig the 
title of -EnqneSK of India on the queen, Ltii’d 
Lytton being- at this time Indian viceroy. 
Early in 1878, when war between .Britain and 
b’usBiahad seemed possible, the Rinssian govern- 
ment bad sent an envoy to tJabnl, with the 
aiiparout object of gaining for their ean,si:! t.he 
alliance of sjbere Ali, the .Afghan ruler. Lord 
Beaconslield determined to retaliate by demand- 
ing the reeeptiou at Cabnl of a Biilisli mission, 
in spits of Shore Ali’s strongly exproMsed olijec- 
tioii to reeei ve a mis-sion or to admit a ] lerinai i e i.i t 
British reaideiit. In Beiitember, 1878, a Bi ilish 
envoy started from Peshawnr -with a consider- 
ablo military force in attendance, but was stojiiied 
at the entrance of the .Kliyber Rasa by an officer 
of Slieve Ali, who declined to allow 1;lie mission 
to proceed until lie had received aiitliority from 
hi.s .master. This del.ny was regarded by our 
government as an insult to the .British flag., and 
ill November war was declared against Afghan- 
istan. The Afghan resistance was easily o 
come, and Cabnl was occuiiied by oitr troops 
I -while another division of the army seizet.l Cau- 
daliar. Shere Ali li.-id fled from his (.•apitnl and 
soon afterwai'd.s died, being- succeeded by his- 
j son, Yakoob Khan. In May, 1879, Yakoob 
signed a ti-eaty at G.T.udaniak (a jilai-e between 
Jellalabad and Cabiil) binding himself to allow 
a British political agent to reside in his capital,, 
while we agreed to lusaist him against any loroigii 
enemies. Sir Loui.s Cavagn.-u'i w.a,s sent to Ualiul 
as.om- representative, and within a month of lji,s 
'■al occurred a tragedy like that of N overnber,, 
1841 , when Sir Alexander .Bu.rnes was murdered. 
.Cavagnari and all the membei-s of Ids mi.ssion 
slaughtered at Oabul in a rising of the 
.people, -and operatioua were iufit-.vutly undor- 
tiiken to avenge them. A large force of .British 
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troops entered Afgliauistan ami defeated bodies' 
of insurgent Afghans in severjil engagements, 
occupying Oahul ag;uii under Sir Frederick 
Holnn’ts in October, 1879. To this pei'iod be- 
long.s an iiubn'tuuate war with the Zulus of 
South Africa, the chief incident in which was 
the almost total annihilation of a body of our 
troop.s by the Caifres under Cetewfiyo, who 
himself was .soon after totally defeated by Lord 
Chelnisfoi'd. 

In 1878 a great commercial disaster occurred 
in Scotland in the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, which had to close its doors on the 2ud 
of October, never to resume birsineas. This 
bank had been established in 1839, bad extended 
its operiitiou.s over the wboJe country through 
its vnriims brancbe.s, and was doing an excellent 
buaine,ss, in so fur as it confined itself to legiti- 
mate bauldng trnnsaction.s. Affairs were rotten 
at headquiirtei'.s, however, immense sums having 
beau advanced by the directors to a few firms 
which liad been ntifortnnate or reckless and 
had no means whatever of repaying them the 
borrowed money. The bank had been in 
difficulties for a iiiiraber of years, but bad gone 
on paying liigh yearly dividends, worthless 
assets bisiug in its balance-sheets treated as if 
they were of real and not nominal value, while 
actual falsiftcatious of accounts had been re- 
sorted to.' The announcement of the failure 
caused consternnt.ion not only among share- 
holders and depositors, bnt also in the com- 
mercial community generally, especially in the 
■West of Scotland ; but the feeling was consider- 
ably mitigated by the announcement of the 
other Scottish banks, that with a view to lessen 
the incouveriienoe of tlie 8top].)age to the public 
they would receive in the ordinary conrse of 
business the notes of the bank now in circula- 
tion. 'J.’he banks also arranged to make advances 
to those wlio bad deposita standing at their 
credit in the books of the vmfortuuate bank. 
In a few days the official inve8tigator.s ap^pointed 
to examine into the affa.\rs of the coH\pauy au- 
iiQiinced that there W!is a deficiency in the funds 
auiouutiug to no less than dI5,190,983, to which 
had tp be added the sbaveboldevs’ capital of 
.£1,000,000, so that matters were far worse than 
in the caseof the \Ve,stern Bank. Almost imme- 
diately after this the manager, secretary, aJid di- 
rectors were apprehended at the instance of the 
lord-advocate and the jorociu-ator-fiseal for Lan- 
arkshire, and after being brought before the police 
court were reniittod to the sheriff on a charge of 
fraud. To tills charge was subserjuently added 
that of theft of bills left fur collection, and the 
prisoners were tlieu duly committed for trial. By 
this time, at a meeting of shareholders held in the 
City Hall, Glasgow, a resolution had been arrived 


at to wind up the affairs of tlie bank by volun- 
tary liquidation, but in a few weeks the liqui- 
dation proceedings were taken under the super- 
vision of the Court of Session. The liust call 
made upon the shareholders by the liqniilalora 
was for £000 per £100 of .sto'ck held, pay aide 
in two equal instalments on 23rd December and 
24tb February (1879). There -were about )3()0 
shiUeholdeiB when the bank stoiiped, includiug 
174 holding stock only as trustees, and 390 
women. Many were naturally unable to comply 
with such a demand, the result being that about 
a third of the wliole number were at once 
ruined. A .second and final call of £'22S0 ]jer 
share was .subsequently made, and this was paid 
in full by 17C sbareliolders. The Caledonian 
Bank had to stop for a time, owing to its having 
acquired some share.s in the City of Glasgow 
Bank, and before it was known what its liabili- 
ties on this ground might ultimately turn out 
to be; bnt this stoppage fortunately was only 
temporary. When it was seen that the failure 
meaiitruiu toa large number of innocent people, 
many of them np in years, and perhaps depend- 
ing entirely uptoii their bank dividends for a 
livelihood, a relief fund was immediately started 
on then' belialf, ami being liberally subscribed 
to, amounted ultimately to about £390,000. 
The result of tbe trial of the directors and 
manager, was that two of them ivere sentenced 
to eighteen luoiitbs’ imprisonment, tlie other 
five to inqn'isnimient for eight months. These 
sentences were not in themselves very severe, 
for the wrong-doing of the directors did not 
prove so heinous as bad been at one time be- 
lieved, yet for men bolding the po.sitiou tlmt 
they had hold their puiiisliment must have 
been bitter enough. While this failure ■was 
disastrous to the shareholders, the notes of the 
bank were fully j)aid, and the general public 
did not suffer, in any direct way at least. 

In the niitumu of 1879 a great attack on the 
Conservative policy was undertaken by the chief 
nieiubers of the Liberal party, in view of the 
general election tliat could not now be nnioli 
longer put off. The government was ninre 
especially arraigned on account of its foreign 
policy, and the difficulties into which we had 
drifted in Afghanistan. The massacre of our 
envoy ai\d his suite at Galml, and the govern- 
ment’s dealings on the Eastern (.jue.stiou, all 
furni.shed grounds for the severest criticksiu and 
denunciation. The outstanding incident of this 
electoral eaiupaign was the visit of Mi". Glad- 
stone to Scotland, in connection with his inten- 
tion of coming forward as a candidate for the 
county of Midlothian. It had been known since 
the beginning of the year that be was to contest 
the county , and his visit bad been looked forward 
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to with the greatest interest, particiiJarly i.m the Otlier members of tlie goveniiiieiit w ere: Juirl, 
part of his admirers. He set out from Liverpool (Irauville, a.s foreign seeretaiy; ,Sir WjUuhu 
(111 November 24tli and returned to Hawardeii Harcourt, as lioiiie aecrelai'y; Jainl Hiirtiugioii, 
on Hecimiber 9tli, having in the course of the as .secretary for India; ilr. W. IC, I’or.ster, as 
fortnight delivered jirobably more political chief secretary for Ireland; Mr. (.;hildei.s, as 
•siieechcs and received more addresse.s than any .secretary for war; Air. h'a,wuett, as jiostniaater- 
statesmaii ever did within a aiinilar jioriod of general; Mr. tJlianiberhiin, as president; of the 
tivne. flis visit to ynotlaiid vvas indeed a sort Board of Trade; and Mr. l.!rigln;, as cliaucellor 
of triiiniplial progress, ill wliicli tlieeutliiisiastic of the Huchy of Jjaucastor. With Ida retire- 
demnnsLiatioliB of his admirers eeased neitlier nieiit from oflice, Lord lleacuiisHeld's career as 
by night nor day. His lirst speecli to the an active politician may be said to have come to 
electors of Midlothian was delivered in the an end, and he did not long survive the ae- 
Jlufjio Jfall, Bdiiiburgh, on November the cession to jiower of a Liberal acluiiiiist, ration, 
idtli, dealing cliiolly with tlie govermiieiit's having dieil on April Ihtli, 1881. 
foreign policy. Next day be delivered another During the live years that Mr, Gladstone 
great sjieecli at Dalkeith, on this occasion remained in power, though Ireland demanded 
touching on several Scottish topics, such as the a great deal of the attention of the government, 
drsestablishnieut of the cliurcli, which ho said and got a new Land Act in 1881, some nnijor- 
waa a rjuestioii for the determination of the taut measures were passed that alfccted the 
]iwiple of Scotland, and one that he was not country generally. Of these the most far- 
called upon either to press forward or hold hack, reaching were the lleforin Act of 1884, making 
On the 27th he spoke at West t'alder, treating the eounty francliiso tlie same as that of the 
niaiiily of ipiestioiis connected with .•igiivulture. boroughs, and the l{edistributioii of Seats Act 
On the SDtIi he spoke for an hour and a half ill the that followed in 188i). A large share of the 
Edinburgh Corn .lixcliange, and in tlie evening public attention, however, was attracted to the 
delivered a shorter address to a working-men’s military o)Jeratioiia of tliis period, which were 


iieeting in the 'Waveiiey Market. Lord Hose- carried oi 


beiy oeoiijued the chair at both meetings, air 
described the reception that Mr. Gladstone lue 
met with in the following eloquent and no 


n Afghanistan, 8outh Africa, Blgypt, 


and the 8oudaii, Of these we cannot give any 
detailed account; we can only refer to some 
of the more jiroiiiineiit incidents. 


hiaccaiute terms : “ He has jiassed,” he, said, In Afghanistan a serious disaster linppeiied 
“through one long seiics of well-ordered tri- tea body of our troops on July 27, 1880. At 
Uiiiplis, from his home in W'ldes to the nietro- this time, while Cabul was hold by a force under 
polis of Scotland. Tliere lias been no village General Sir Frederick lloberts, and Oaiidahar 
too small to aU'ord a crowd to greet liim, there by another force under Geiiernl I’rinirose, 
lias been no cottager so Immhle tlial could not there were two claiiiiuiits to the .sovereignty of 
find a light to put in his window ; as he pa.ssed the country, Abdurialmiiai Ivhan and Aynoli 
mothers have brought their babe.s to lisp a Kliaii. Tlie latter having raised a ooiisidorable 
hurrah, old men have crept forth from their army at Herat, niai-ehed iigaiust ( ‘andaliar, 
homes to see him before they died. Tliere have wherenpon General Primrose sent out to inter- 
beau no prejiared ebullitions of sympathy ; there eept him a force of about 2000 nieu — mostly 
liiive been no calculated deiiioiistrations. The IiuUaii soldiers — under General Burrows, 
heart of the nation has been touched." Almost Tlieise oiicountei’cd the troops of Ayoob at a 
the only noii-poIitical .speech delivered by tlie place called Maiwaud, and being outuumberecl 
great orator on tliis visit was bis iniiugiiral by six or eight to one, were defeated with 
address to the students of Glasgow University, great loss. General Primrose was now sliut up 
Ilf whicli lie had jirevioiisly been elected lord- in Candaliar with but a Miiall force, and it 
I'ector. became necessary to take measures fur his 

Tile Liberals met with the I’eward of their relief. 'This was eliected by General Kolierts, 
great exertions on behalf of their jiarty when who left Cabul with a picked force of iihout 
the general election of Eastei' 1880 took place, 10,000 men, made a great marcli of 020 miles 
being now returned with a majority over their in twenty-three days through jiathlesa tracts of 
opponents of about 100, besides the GO Irish oountry, inllicted an utter defeat upon Ayoob 
.Home Billers. Mr. Gladstone had delivered near Uaadahar, avid tliu.s paved the way for tlie 
another series of Midlothian speeches, avid settlement of Afghanistan. Mis small army 
Lord Hartiiigtou’s election speeches had also consisted of three brigades of infantiy, one of 
been numerous. Mr. Gladstone now became cavalry, and three batteries of raomitain guns, 
prinia-minister for the second time, taking The infantry, besides excellent Sikh and Goor- 
also the post of chancellor of the exchequer, kha troops, included the 92ud Higlilaiidcrs, the 
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72ud Higlilauders, aud the 60th Rifles (second 
battalion). The 9th Lancers formed part of 
his cavalry force. The baggage to be carried 
during the niarcli was made as light as' possible, 
and though of .some European . stores a cpiau- 
tity siifflciuut for thirty da3's was taken, the 
country itself wa.s relied on to furnish what the 
war recpiired, supplies being everywhere paid 
for. Before General Roberts started on his 
great march from Gabul, General Sir Donald 
Stewart, a distinguished Scottish officer, had 
arrived and taken the chief command as his 
aupevior iu military rank, having twice de- 
feated tlie Afghans on his waj' up the conutrj'. 
After recognizing Abdiln"ihiua.n as emir of 
Afghanistan, he withdrew the troops from the 
■country. For his services he received the 
thanks of parliament, was made a G.C.B. and a 
baronet, aud subseciuOntly held the piost of 
commandiM’-iu-cUief of tlie troops iu India. 
Sir Frederick Roberts was also made a baronet 
for his services in Afghanistsin, besides receiving 
various other hoiioiu’s. 

iJisiistBi' was the chief feature in our w'.sr 
with the Dutch Boers of the Transvaal, a brief 
struggle whicb aro.se out of our annexation 
■of this country in 1878. The Conservative 
government had ai'ipareutly been misled a.s to 
the general feeling of the Boers in favonr of 
annexation, whereas it turned out that the 
great majority were against it. At the end of 
1880, accordingly, they declared the Transvaal 
once more a republic, and prepared to defend 
their chiinis by arms. They proved formidable 
■ojlixmeiits to the small mimbeivs sent against 
tliein, more esfieoiallj' from their excellence as 
marksmen. On February 21, 1881, some seven 
hundred of our men, under Sir George Oollc}', 
were totally defeated at Majuba Hill, with the 
los.s of their leader aud a large number of 
ollicei's. General Sir Frederick Roberts was at 
once despatched to the seat of war, and no 
■doubt would have soon gratified the general 
outcry that the defeat .should be avenged ; but 
the Liboi’al ministry allowed ])eaeefnl counsels 
to prevail, and yielded to the Boers’ demand 
■for independence without doing anything to 
I'etrieve tlie di.sast0r.s to our arms. 

The interference of Britain in the nftaira of 
Egypt aro.se from the financial diflicnltie.s into 
which Ismail Pasha had brought the countiy, 
and from the magnitude our interests involved. 
In 1879 Ismail had been deposed in favonr of 
Tewfik Pasha, through the intervention of 
Britain and France, who continued to exercise 
a “ dual eonti’ol ” in Eg_vpt. A party hostile to 
the new pasha soon made its influence felt, aud 
latterly found leaders in some of tlie colonels of 
the Egyptian army, headed by Arabi Pasha, I 


minister of war. In June, 18S2, a ri.siug took 
place at Alexandria, and some Kiiropeans were 
inassaered, wliereupon a British fleet bom- 
barded the forts, and landed marines and blue- 
jackets to restore order there. The in.snrrectiou 
was soon seen to require strong and speedv' 
measures, and aecordiiiglj’ an armed force was 
sent from England under Sir Garnet Wol.sclejq 
Britain being left by France to take unaided 
wliat measures she deemed iiece.ssary. Tlie 
safety of the Suez Canal wnis first secured, and 
after a brilliant action at Kassassiti, the decisive 
battle of the ivar was fought, on September 1 2, 
when the. troops under Sir Garnet Wolselej’’, 
amounting to 11,000 foot aud 2000 hor.se, with 
60 guns, stormed and took Arahi’s strongly 
intrenched camp atTel-el-Kehir. Thu Egyptiiin 
troops numbered about 25,000; but as the 
attack was made at dawn they ivere taken by 
surprise, aud soon dispersed in total rout. 
On the right front of the attacking force was 
the brigade under General Sir Gerald Giaham; 
on the left tlie liighhuid brigade uinler Sir 
Archibald Alison, consisting of tlie 7dt.li High- 
land Light Infantry, the Cameron Highlanders, 
the Gordon Highlanders, and the Black 'Watch. 
It seems a matter of doubt whelln'r the enemy’s 
works were first entered by the Highlanders 
or the men of Graham’s brigade. 

A.s regard.s the movements and experiences 
of the Highhinders on that, occasion, we cannot 
do better than quote their leader, Sir Ai'chibald 
Ali.son, who, after the return of the troops from 
Egypt, wa.s jireseuted by the citizeiis of Glasgow 
with a sword of honour. The presentation took 
i place on October 18th, 1883, and in acknowledg- 
ing thegreatcompliineiit paid him, Sir Archibald 
gave the following eloquent and instnictive 
narrative of bi.s and the Highl!inder.s’ share in 
the.stormiiig of Tel-el-Kebir,iiiid the movements 
iiniiiediately preceding: — “The (irders of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley were to march, covered by the 
darkness of the night, straight over the ilc,sert 
on the enemy’s works — some five miles distant, 
aud to .storm without firing a shot the moment 
we reached tliem. My division leader, Sir 
Edward Hamley, .agreed with me in thinking 
that anj' change of formation in the darkness 
iimst be avoided, and therefore the brigade 
formed for the march iu tlie order iu whicli it 
w.as to attack — two lines two deeii. The I'ifles 
were tiiiloaded, tlie bayonets nniixed, and the 
men warned that only two signals would lie 
given— a word to ‘ fix bayonets,’ — a bugle sound 
‘to storm.’ When we had got over tlie longest 
part of the w.iy a halt took place to rest the 
men, and now an incident occurred wliich 
shows tlie extreme difficulty of a night march, 
.and tests the discipline of a force. When the 
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wtivd ‘to luilt’ -iviiii piifisetl ill a w]iis|jt.‘r from 
the centre, it took aoiiie time to ii-Eicli the 
liauks, iviiicli thus lialleil cousidei-iilily thrown 
forward, sometliinfr in a crcscuiifc .shape, J.u 
tiu! daricness of tlmt moonless iiioht none of us 
observed this, ami thus it came about that 
wlien tiiu inarch was resinned the two horns of 
the eresecut swung roniul so as almost to meet. 
The iiiKtant tlii.s was noticed a lialt was (|uiet)y 
ordered, ;ind as ipiietly made. The company 
of direction was redrea.sed, the other com- 
panies of the hattalion of direction silently i 
formed upon it, the other hattalioiis upon tlieni, 
.and tile mareli was resumed. Such a formation 
in .such eironm.stanee.s, and so carried out, was a 
fair test of the discipline of the bvigiide. I never 
felt anytliiuo so solemn as that night march, i 
nor do I believe that any one who was in it 
will ever forget it. No light hut the faint stars, 
no sound but the slow measured tread of the l 
men on the desert sand. J u.st as the lirst tinge 
of light ajipeared in the east a few rifle .shots | 
tired out of the darkues.s .showed that the i 
enemy’s outposts were roached. The sharp 
click of the bayonets then answered the woril 
‘ to fix ’—a few minutes more of deei) sileuee, 
and then a blasie of musketry ilaabed across our 
front, and jiassed far away to eaeb Hank, by the 
light of which M'e saw the swarthy faces of the 
Egyptians, surmounted by their red tai-hooshe.s, 
lining tlie dark lampart before us. I never 
felt such a relief in my life. 1 knew then that 
Wolseley’a star was bright, tliat the dangerous 
zone of lire had lieen passed in tlie ilarl<ne.s3, 
tiiat all had come now to de])end on a liand-to- 
haml struggle. A solitary bugle rang out, and 
with a cheer and with a hound that would 
have done your hearts good to .see, the High- 
landers rushed in one long wave upon the works. I 
Then came an anxious moment— the roll of the 
Egyptian musketry was ceaseless. The first ' 
line went down into the ditch, hnt for a time I 
could make no way. Tlien first one, then a few, 
then more figures were dimly discerned reach- 
ing the summit and iuraping down behind it, 
and then the battle went raging into the ap.ace 
beyond. VVliile tliis liefell on the centre anil 
rigid, of tlie brigade, the left — where the 
Highland Light Infantry were — had a more 
clioipxered fight. They came right upon a 
very strong redoubt. No front .attack could 
succeed -the ditch was too deep, the ramparts 
too high. The men filing off to each side 
endeavoured to force a way in on the flanks ; 
ami here a long stern haiid-to-liaud fight, 
attended with heavy loss, ensued, which was 
not finished until Sir Edward Haiuley rein- 
forced them by a part of tlie Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry and some of tlie King’s 


' Eifles. On tlie right of the brigade also the 
advance of the Black Wateh was arrested in 
order to detach some companies against a strong 
redoubt, the artillery from wliich was now in 
the breaking light playing heavily on Ueneral 
Graham’s brigade and our own advaiiciiig guns. 
So earnest vvere the Egyptian giimiers here 
that they were actually bayoneted after the 
redoubt had been entered from the rear whilst 
still worldiig their pieces. Thus it came about 
that from both the flank biittalions of tlie 
brigade being delayed, the charge straiglit to 
their front of the Gordon and Cameron High- 
landers in the centre caused the.se to heeome 
the apex of a wedge thrii.st into the enemy’s 
line. The advance of these battalions was 
stoutly opposed by the Egyptians of the 1st or 
Guard regiment, who fell back sullenly before 
them, and our men also sufl'erod heavily from a 
severe flank fire from an inner line of works. 
Here one of those cheeks oceurred to which the 
troops are alwiiys liable in a stiff fight — and a 
small portion of emr line, reeling beneatli the 
Hank fire, for a moment fell hack. It was then 
a goodly sight to see how nobly kiii' .Edward 
Haiuley, my division leader, threw humself 
amongst the men, and amidst ii' very .storm of 
shot led them hack lo the front. Here, too, .1 
must do justice to the Egyptian soldiei's, 1 
never saw men light more steadily, lletiriiig 
np a line of works wliicli we liad taken in Hank, 
lliey rallied at every re-entering angle, at every 
battery, at every redoubt, and renewed the 
light. Four or five times we had to clo.se upon 
tliem witli tlie bayonet, and I saw these men fight- 
ing hard when their officers were flying. A.t tliis 
time it was a noble sight to see the Gordon and 
Cameron Highlanders now mingled togetlier in 
the confusion of the figlit, their young ofiicers 
leading with waving swords, their pipes scroarn- 
ing, and tliat proud smile on the lips, and tliat 
hriglit gleam in tlie eyes of tlie men, which you' 
see only in the hour of successful battle. A.t 
length the summit of the gentle slope we were 
ascending was reached, and we looked down 
upon the camp of Arabi lying defenceless before 
us. The light wa-s won — for by this time our 
cavalry was circling round tlie rear of the 
I Egyptian jiositiou, and th.e smoke and cheers 
upon our right showed where Graham’s noble 
brigade was working its victorious way. Cue 
word more, and I have clone. My late chief 
and kind friend, Lord Clyde, left me on his 
death-bed that sword of honour wliioli you 
presented to him by niy fatlier’.s hands, to 
mark your appreciation of hi.s great military 
services in command of tlie Highland brigade 
and division in tlie Crimea. I do feel proud 
this day to think tliat 1 can now lay down 


T HE BLACK WATCH STORMING A REDOUT AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

With a force of 1 1,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 60 guns. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
marched across the desert from the Suez Cfanal tb attack the intrenclied 
camp of the Egyptians under Aralii Pasha. The last five miles of the 
march were accomplished in the darkness of night, and at the first streak 
of dawn they reached the enemy’s outposts. Here a few shots were fired 
liy the surprised Egyptians, a blaze of musketry Hashed from the ramparts, 
a liugle rang out from the English headquarters, and then the desperate 
attack began. On the right the charge of the Black Watch was arrested 
in order that they might silence a redout, the artillery from which played 
heavily on Graham’s brigade and the advancing guns. I'he Highlanders, 
accordingly, swept to the irarof the outworh, caught the gunners at their guns, 
and bayoneted them where they stood. 'This was only one of many exciting 
episodes in a daring and successful venture. 
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beside it that sword which you have just con- 
ferred upon rae, as the officer iii charge of the 
Higiiland brigade in Egypt, aud that I can do 
so without feeling tiiat the reputation of our 
national regiments has been tarnished in my 
hands, or the glory they won under him 
dimmed,''' 

The Vjattle of Tel-el-Kebir practically ended 
tbe war in Egypt, which since that time has 
been governed under the supervision of Britain. 
Our connection with the country, however, soon 
entailed much trouble upon r\s, owing to the 
state of matters in the Egyptian Soudan. This 
great dependency of Egypt had been acquired 
by conquest, and was lield by a number of. 
Egyptian garrisons stationed at different points; 
but by tins time the 'whole region was in revolt, 
tl)e leader of the movement being Mohammed 
Alimed of Dongola, wlio gave himself out to be 
the Mahdi, the long-expected redeemer of Islam. 
The Mahdi defeated every .Egyptian army .sent 
against him, and latterly the British government 
recommended tliat all the gan-mons should be 
■withdrawn, and the boundaiy of Egypt fixed at 
Wady Haifa or tlie second Nile cataract. Bri- 
tish troops were sent out to relieve the garrisons 
of EivStern Soudan, and tlie heroic General 
Gordon, who liad jjreviouBly been governor- 
general of the whole region, undertook to e'fiect 
the withdrawal of the gawisons at Khartoum 
and other places, unaccompanied by British 
troops. On his arrival he was received with 
euthusiaam by the people, but befoi’e long he was 
shut up in Khartoum by the insnrgent.'i. In 
the autumn of 1884 an expedition under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was sent up the Nile for the i 
jiiirpose of effecting his relief. Unfortunately | 
the relieving force, which had been despatched 
too late, was just too late in arriving, Khartoum 
had by tlu.s time been captured by the rebels, 
and Gordon had been murdered. Our men 
belonging to the Nile force, as well as those in 
the Eastern Soudan (in the Suakim district), had 
to encounter a desperate resistance at the hands 
of the fanatical Sondane.se, -vydio attacked them 
with the most reckless bravery, and were not 
drivei,! back by the murderous fire of Imeech- 
loader.s and Gfitling gums till thomsands of them 
had fallen. Tainai, on the Red Sea littoral, and 
Aim Klea, in the desert north of Khartoum, 
are names associated with two of those -fierce 
struggles. 

Ey this time the question of a further exten- 
sion of the franchise hiid come to the front in 
home politics, the injustice of the existing law 
wliereby a different qualification was required 
of the county voters from that of the borough 
voters having been often insisted on and -uni- 
formity urged. A bill to amend this state 


of niattens— a new reform bill — -^vas intvoducetl 
in the House of Gomuions by Mr. Gladstone 
on Febi-nary 29th, 1884. The iiiiiin object of 
the measure was to introduce household suf- 
rage in tlie counties, as it had been already 
introduced in the boroughs, and the scheme 
was to apply to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land alike. "While, existing franchises, tlie 
chief being the household and lodger frim- 
chises, were to. be practically unaffected, a mew 
franchise, the “service franchise,” was to be in- 
troduced, so as -to give tbe franchiae to any man 
inhabiting a dwelling-house bj' virtue of any 
office, service, or employment, tbe same house 
not being occupied by the pei-sou furuishiiig the 
cniplovuiGut. The new measure, H r. ( fludstoiie 
estimated, would add about 1,300,000 to the 
number of electors in England. In ScofilMid, 
which already' stood in a better position in this 
respect than either EiigLand or Ireland, it would 
add over 200,000; while in Ireland the addition 
■would be over 400,000. To the aggregate elec- 
torate of the Uuited Kingdom, which might 
be taken at 3,0(K),000, it would thus add 
2,000,000, nearly twice as much as tvas added 
since 1867, and more than four times as rintcb 
as was .added in 1832. Rocogniziug that the 
question of redistribution of seats must also be 
1 'bdion up, be proposed dealing with it in a 
seiiarate bill, and he now gave expression to 
some of his views on the subject, stating par- 
ticularly that the smaller boroughs, so nuuiy of 
which were in the south of England, rmist be 
prepared to yield seats for Loudon and other 
great towns, for the counties, and for Scotland 
and the north of England. 

Tlie opposition to the bill was chiefly confined 
to the demand that it should first be made com- 
plete by the introduction of a scheme of redi.s- 
ti ibutioii, but the government were able to oai ry 
the second I'eading by a majority of 130, ami the 
third reading was carried unanimously, the 
mem hers of tlie opposition having vacated their 
seats. It was then sent up to the Lords, but 
was rejected on the ground that extensiiiu of 
the fi'anchi.se and redistribution of scats ought 
to go togetber, and tbat, the niea, sure shoulil not 
be passed without security that rodisti'ibntion 
would come into effect sinuiltimeonsly. In the 
autumn a, series of meetings or demonstrations 
in favour of the bill took place — one at Glasgow 
being attended by some 50,0(10 persons,— and 
much strong language was made u.se of against 
the peers. An autumn session of parlianieut 
was held, and on October 24th, Mr. Gladstone 
again introduced the hill into the House of 
Commons, and it was soon passed once more on 
the second reading by a majority of 140, on the 
third reading without a division. By thi.s time 
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iieyutiatious liad taken place between the 
l.ibeiul and (.'(iiisei-vativo leadei-M, and an ar- 
laiif'emeiit was ari'ived at whereby a redistii- 
Imtion bill was reavl a second time in the 
Ooiiirniijis befni-e the fraiieliise bill was passed 
ill the ],(H-ds, the teriiis id the I’ediati'ibiiUen 
bill having already been agi'eed upon by the 
cliiet’s of botli political j)a.i tiiis. thi Jleeeiubei’ 
(ith the fianchiae bill finally became law, 
corning into ojiemtion on the 1st of daniiary, 
IKhii, 'I'lio redisliibntiou bill was not jiassed 
till .fiine, 1885. Shortly before this Mr. Glad- 
stone Inul I'esigned olliue on being defeated in 
regard to the budget proj)o.sal.s, and Lord Salis- 
bury was again in power*. 

Tire redistribution net brought about very 
jrrtpoi taul clraitorrs itt the dr.sfcributiort of the 
represeittative.s to be returned to parlrriraeut. 
The total utembfirship of tire Mouse «'aa rtow 
laised to (i70, aird Scotland had its claints to 
additional representation recogtriiced by receiv- 
ing twelve additional rnernbers. The gencr-td 
principle introduced by Ihrr.aot ivas, that bor- 
oughs with fewer than 15, 000 inhtdriburl.s should 
cenae to be .soirrrrately I'eju'eserrted, that hor- 
ouglta with fewer than f)t),UI)0 should not have 
more blian orre member, that boronglts with- 
:a prjpulation between 60,000 and Kiu.OtiO 
should have two mentbers, aird lioronglrs with 
nmvc tlravr .11)5,000 shonld itave an luldivional 
member for every 50,000. Uourrties were to 
receive additiorral inetttber.M accordittg lo llroir 
prrpuliition, and all bot'oitglt.s and (;orttttie.s re- 
tm-ning more than one member were to have 
as marry parliarnerttary divisions as rucmher.s, 
eaelt division retnrniirg orre tuetnbur. The 
twelve additiorral menihers trow given to Soot- 
and, raisiirg the total number of its repre- 
lurrtntives to seventy-two —togetbor tvitlr the 
ar o that retrrained for rdlotmerrl, by throwirrg 
rhe .Haddirrgton and 'VVigton districts of burghs 
uto the (•ouirtios--\vere allotted as follows: - 
0 Glasgow four additional inembers, thus itr- 
rea.sittg its represeirlativos to sr'ven; to Lattark- 
hii'e four, rttidting its represerrtativea six; to 
idinliurgh two, ntitkiug four; to Fiteahire, 
Perthshire, Tlcnfrewshive, and the city rrf Aher- 
leert, one irdditioiral nteivther each. A greater 
hiingc in tire distribiitioir of Scottish fe[ii'o- 
arttatiorr was at one time corrleirtplated, tlnr 
lord-advocate having proposed that all burghs 
vith a population of kss than 1000 should be 
taketr fi'our the groups to which they at prosent 
belonged and merged in the counties, but tills 
rhatrge was not pressed. 

Besides the redistribution bill introduced by 
Mr. Cllndstone’s governrncrrt and passed by that 
of Lord Salisbury, another bill of considerable 
ilJlP'lt'tauoe to Scotland had been introduced 


while Mr. Gladstone- was in power, and was 
also passed under the government of his suc- 
ce-ssor. 'I'lus was a bill for Creating a political 
secretin-y for Scotland, introduced in the £l.ouse 
of Lords by Lord Itosebcry in May, .1885, iinil 
passed in .inly. This meiisure w.'is exjiectcd l:o 
result in greater attention being paid to Hcotti.sh 
affairs by aucoessive gc)venmiont:-i, whether 
Libel'id or Gonaervative. 'J.’lie fiisl; u'lio belli 
the new office was the Duke of Jiichinond .and 
Gordon. 

A dissolution of parliament followed in the 
month of November, 1885, and the new elections 
were all over before the middle oi the following 
month, the provisions introduced by the recent 
acts being now in force. The result was the 
return of U.'ffi Liberals, 251 (.Conservatives, and 
8(i Home llideiw. Scotland was now represented 
by (13 Liberals and Id Conservatives, as com- 
pared with 55 Liberals aiul 7 ConBcrvatives in 
the ])reoeding parliament. Mr. Gladstone was 
again rettinieil for Midlothian, hiiving on tins 
occasion an enorm<.ius majority in bia favour over 
his opponent, Mr. (.1. Dalrymple. .A..s before lie 
vdsiteil hiscouatituent.s,aiid(lelivere<I several im- 
]iortaut a(ldresse.s, in which disestaljli.sliineut of 
the Scottish (.llmrch, the foreign iiolicy of the 
late goverument, and Mr. Ikivnell’s domuiuls for 
Ireland were the chief topics. The disesfab- 
lishincnt cineslion, .so Inpxii’tanV in Scollaml, he 
treated witli great caution, hut on the wliole 
lii.s words were in favour of its pustiionenient 
for the present. On this vi.sit he hniided over 
to the corporation of lidhiburgh the newly- 
restored market-cross in the .High Street, oiroeted 
at his expense in place of tlie one demolished in 
175(1. The devnolitien of the ancient eroas, he 
said, might have been prompted by an erroneous 
idea of w'hat couatitiitod pal I'iotiNUi, a.ud what 
was neces.sary to prevent a recun'enee of Jaco- 
bite disturbances, but it was a jjfoceeding tinged 
with harhnrism, and in restiiring the cross ho 
felt that he had been instnmiantal in fo.stering 
the truly Scottish love for ancient reeollectitms, 
and in repairing a -serious lireach in Scotland’s 
historical trad itions. 

'When the result of the elections was known, 
it was at once seen that the Conservatives, 

. though far inferior in numbers to the l.<ibci'als, 
would have a small majority in the ITouse of 
C'oniinon.s if the Irish Home llulcrs voted on 
their side, and thus being so, there was .some 
speculation as to whether the govorirment would 
at once resign or wait till forced to do so by 
an adverse vote. The latter eonnse was the one 
taken, and when iu the end of January, 1686, 
the Parnellites voted on Mr. Gladstone’s side in 
a division, putting the Conservatives in a con- 
siderable minority, Lord Salisbury resigned, 
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and Mr. Gladstone entered upon his third pre- 
mier.diip. 

Mr. Gliulatone had now made up his mind in 
response to Irish demands to grant a parlia- 
ment and Home Rule government to Ireland, 
aird on April 8th introduced a bill ‘‘to amend 
tile provision for the future government of 
f.vehuid,’' this being followed a few days after 
by a laud purohaae bill, offering to the Irish 
landlords tlie option of being bought out of 
their e.state.s. These proposed measures caused 
a great falling aw.T,}' of the former supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone, and on June 7th lii.s govern- 
ment wa,s defeated on the second reading of the 
Home Tilde bill by a majority of thirtjc A fresh 
ai))ie;d to the constituencies naturally' followed. 
The election took place in July, 1880, and the 
result was the overwhelming defeat of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ndlieronts, tile luiinher of (,'onaervatives 
returned being 316, of Ghulstoniiin Liberals 194, 
of Liberals o])posed to Mr. Gladstone (Liberal 
Unionists) 78, of irisli Nationalist, s fir Home 
Rulers 85. Scotland remained on the whole 
true to Mr, Gladstone, though his Scottiali fol- 
lowers were now reduced in number to 4‘i (as 
compared with sixty-ono in tlie preceding par- 
liament), his opponents numbering -ill, of whom 
12 were Oouaervabivo and 17 Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Glaflatone again became uiendier for Mid- 
lothian, anil on this occasion w’as eleclied without 
op[)osition. He was also returned by tlie Leith 
Burgim as their representative, but he chose to 
continue to sit for his old constituency. As 
a result of the new position of jiai’ties Mr. 
(.•Uiidstone’,s government resigned befoi'e parlia- 
ment met, and Lord iSalishury liecame premier 
for the second time. He retained tliis office 
for the next six years, and among his colleagues 
in office were Mr. W. H. Smith, as first lord of 
the irea.snry; Lord Randolph (Ihurchill, who 
was ehancellor of tile exchequer for a short 
time, and was then succeeded by Mr. Go,sclieii; 
Lord Idilealeigh (Sir Stafford Northcotei; Mi-. 
A. d. .Baltonr, who distingnislied himself a.s 
chief secretary for Ireland; and the Marquis 
of Lothian, who followed Mr. Balfour as secre- 
tary for Scotland. 

One of the last iiioasuves passied under Mr. 
Glailstone’s .short-lived administration of 1886 
was an act for improving the condition of the 
erofter.s in Scotland, in tho.se counties of the 
HigliLaiid.s in which they' are most numerous. 
The crofter question had been before the public 
for .some years, and had indeed forced itself on 
public notice, owing to sundry riotous and di.s- 
orderly proceedings in wbich bodie.s of crofters 
had iudidged, .such ns deforcing sheriff-officers, 
taki ng pn.sfle.s.sion of land adjoining their lioldings 
though not belonging to them, and the like. 


while they also proclaimed loudly that they 
were victims of oppression in various foriiis, 
and demanded redre.ss of grievances. 'The 
cause of the crofters soon found plenty of 
advocates, and in 1883 a royal commission was 
ajipointed to inquire into their condition, and to 
investigate all matters affecting the. same. The 
commissioners appointed were laird Najiier of 
Elttrick (chairman); Sic Kenneth ,S. Mackenzie, 
Bart.; Mr. Donald Oanieron of Iioehiel, M.J’. ; 
Mr. Gliarloa Fraser- Mackintosh, M:.P.; Mr. 
Alexander Nicolson, slierilLsidiatitiite of Ivirk- 
cudbrightshire ; and Mr. Donald Mackiiinon, 
professor of Celtic in Edinburgh University'. 
'I'lm coinniis,sionei's began their work in Skye, 
on the 8th May, 1 883, and by the 2-Uh Gdober 
following it wa.s virtually' connileted, the cotn- 
miissioii having visited the eight counties in 
which crofters and cottars are imwt nnruerous, 
and received evidence from 775 [icrson.s. TTieir 
report was inesciiled to parliament in April, 
1884, and contaiirs a great amount of interesting' 
matter, part of which was not dei'ived from 
evidence laid before them, but from indepen- 
dent investigation, 'i’liey came to the conclusioii 
that the rosy' jiicture often painted of crofter 
life in the Highlands in former days was not 
jastified by facts; that the crofter and cottar 
class then as now had many' difltcultie.s to con- 
tend witji; that at no time that we know of 
wa.s the usual production of the Highlands as fi 
whole eqiii valent to the home consiuniitiou. hut 
that grain had to be imported and paid for by 
live Kloek; that while formeily “in the whole 
connniinity there wa.s a larger proportionate 
number of peinon.s living in rude eomfort, tlicro 
was also a larger nuudier in a condition of pre- 
carious indigence ; that the avei’age amount of 
moi’jd and material welfare is as3 great now a.s 
at any previous iieriod; and that tlie poore.st 
cla.ss were never .so u'cll protected against the 
extremities of human auft'ei'ing." They ootj- 
cluded, however, that the crofters h.id reason for 
dissatisfaction on various grounds, such as uinUie 
contraction of lioldings, insecurity of tenure, 
want of compensation for iniiirovoiiients, high, 
rents, defective coiiimuiiicatiims, and absorption 
of land in deer foi'csts; while want of pieivH and 
liarbmu’s .and other disadviuitages were what 
more directly all'cctcd tho.se living largely by 
fi.shiiig. 

The (|uestio:ii of tlie over-population of certain 
parts of the Highlands and the depopulation of 
othei'.s is no new one. In tlie latter qiart of Ihc 
bust century there wa,s a,u extensive emigration 
from certain localities to America., and while 
this was partly cau.sed liy the introduction of 
sheeji-farraing, it was also caused to some extent 
by the increase of popiihitioii and want of om- 
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pkiynieut. The reatnetioii in tli& area oi cvoftw 
liokiiiigs, .mikI the congestion of population in 
certain plaeoH, ha.s been midoithteiliy brought 
about by tin; o.'cten.sive “clearances” effected 
ou various occaaioua. Some of the moat no- 
torious of the.ae were earned out in the early 
part of tliia century, e.specially in Sutherland, 
lly aiicii clearances munevous crofter families 
were removed, sometimes luirshly enough, fi.-om 
lands that they had long occuitied, in ordei' 
that their holdings might bo converted into 
sheep-farnM, and were then . forced, if . they 
were not aide to eniigmte, to settle ou the 
coast districts, .and eke out a living by fishing 
or kelp-gatbonng — long an nnportaut and re- 
munerative industry ou the west eofiat and the 
islands. The subdivision of holdings among 
JHombevfs of croftora’ families is another cause 
of the small ne.ss of so many e.xisting holdings, 
though it is one not eiisy to deal with. But j 
one cause why there is a crofters’ ijneation at 
all is, that the general standard of living in 
tile country is higher than it was fonaeidy, 
and that men are not contented to live in the 
huuiblo and .scanty fashion of their grand- 
fathers— especially if they are taught by agi- 
tators that the geueml community ought to 
come to their succour. 

The comnnssioneia suggested voivious measures 
for the amelioration of the crofters’ condition, 
thii.se going more especially in the direction of 
enlarged holdiiig.s, to be acipiired by crofter 
townships ; fl.xity of temire by means of le.ases ; 
conipansation for improvemeuta ; facilities for 
the purchase of lioldings; and assisted emigra- 
tion from overcrowded localities. Legislation 
was so(in undertaken, and a bill for tlie relief of 
the crofters was brought before parliament in 
ISho, and again in ISdii (by Sir George Tre- 
velyan), and after a considci’abls number of 
amendments was pinssed into law. This act, 
the Crofters’ Holdings Act, affects oidy the 
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counties of Argyle, Inverness, Boss iuul (ivo- 
rnarty, Siitbcrland, t'aitlmess, (Jrkney fiaid 
Shetland, and in these counties it only ailhets 
crofter tenants, being those vvlio do not pay 
a higher rent than £10 a year, and belong to 
a “crofting parish,” or one in wliieh there are 
holdings of ai’able land with a j'iglit of common 
fiasturage attached. The act gives security 
of tenure on certain conditiems, such as that 
the temmt must pay his rent pniietually, must 
not assign his tenancy, nor sublet or subdivide 
his holding. Oompeiisatiou for impmovementa 
on leaving holdings was also granted, as well 
as the right to have a “ fair rent ” fixed, com- 
missiouers being appointed under the act to 
whom a crofter or his landlord could apjdy in 
order to get the amount of the new rent .settled. 
The commissiouerB were also empowered to 
make use of certain measures for enlttrgiiig 
crofter holdings vvhere suitahhj adjacent land 
was available. The act was amended in .some 
minor points in lt'!57,arid under (t Ihe cummis- 
siuuurs have hidd .sittings in the dilieront croft- 
ing looalitie.s and have settled many thousands 
of cases brought before them, fixing fair rents, 
cancelling arrears of rciuta unpaid, dealing witli 
que.stioiis regarding common grazing gronud.s, 
eidargiug holdings, &c. But though the act has 
now i)een in cq oration for some years, opinion 
seems still to vary greatly as to tlie anujuut 
of permanent good — it any— that has arisen 
from it. 

Tlie year 1887 was that of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, her maje.sty having in this year com- 
pleted the fiftieth year of her veigu over a loyal 
and .aftfiotiouate people. The Slat of Juno w.aa 
held a.s Jubilee Day, and celebrations in honour 
of the event took place not only all over the 
British empire, but all over the world. That 
Scotland manifested all the joy and euthnaiasni 
which such an oecaaion demanded, we need 
hardly seek to recall. 
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HJSTOKY OF RELIGION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


State of the ScottisI 
ccmnteuanood— 
Moderate and j 


mreh at the beginning of the nineteenth eeutnry — ^Erroneous doctrines gcneially ilis- 
milation in the doctrines preached by both parties— Chief distinctions between the 
igelical ministers — Question as to pluralities held by churchmen — Circumstances in 


which the practice had been hitherto allow'ed— The .subject opened with the ease of Di’. Arnot- -Tlie 
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Dr. Andrew Thomson, Dr. Chalmers — Effects of M'Crie’s Lifo of futoa:— The plurality (pueatlon renewed 
bj' the case ot Professor Ferrie — Now law to restrict the holding of pluralities— Trial for the entire 
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-Tim aasoinbly of ISSl — The Veto Law again proposed and carried — Its conditions — Motion to graivt a 

constitution to chapels of case pa3.ses into law — Multiplication ot such chapels in conseiiuenco— Insuflicieiicy 
ckf the veto through the rcaistauco of patrons — Case of tho pswish of Anchterardei' — ^Tho parisUionoiy veto 
the preaoutoe— Tho chnrah-oourts justify the rejection— Tho patron and presentee appeal to the Court 
of So.s.sioii — Tho Genond As-sembly deflnos the nature and limits of tho civil .and ecelc.«ia.sticid authorities 
—Tho ca.sE! finall.y trfmsforred to the House of Lords— They decide aguinst tho church — Opinion of tho 
Geiioivd Asscnil.'ly on the verdict— Case of Lothondy— Tho preabjdiTy of Dunkeld rejects an unpopular 
and induota an acoepfeible presentee— The rejected candidate appeals to tho Court of Session— The Court 
of Session ooni.lonms the xiresbytery— Tho case of Marnoch— A patron’s presentee vetoed by tho pariah— 
’.I’ho proahytary of Strathhngio adoijts his cause — The members denounced for their eoutumuoy — On oon- 
tinuiiig thoir rcbolliou .against the .sinkorior church-courts they arc siisiiondod— Tliey appeal to the Court 
of Sc.ssion against tho Rontenoo — Disi'cgnrd of tho eiril auth(.iritie.s to the oonaoiiuenoes of their usurpation 
—Tho dofejitod Modoratos enoounigod by tho siijiijort ot tho courts of law— Their attomifls to recover 
thoir hrst ground frustrated — The Strathhogio ministers persist in their reholliou— They firooeed. to the 
induction of tho rejected jn-esentee to the parish of Marnoch - Farticidai'.s of the ordination— Prooeodings 
of tho General As.soiuhly in consequence of this ovont — Motion tor the abolition of jiatronage uu-succoasitnl 
—Duka of Argyle’s bill ooinsidored— Tho .seven Strathhogio nnni.stei« dopo.sod— Iteform in tho election of 
the eldership — An interdict of the Conrt of Session Harvotl njkan the assembly —The insult oondeiiuiod and 
denounced —Faiture of the eluirch's negotiation.^ with government— The assembly docroes that patronage 
ought to bo abolished— Tho asscmhly’.s declaration of the original rights of the church, and demand that 
they should bo re.sxmoted— Its resolntion to forego tho advantages of an establishment if tlieso alnrahl con- 
tinue to ho violated — Several niiui»ter.s dexioaed — 'I’ho case of Auchterarder again brought forwai'il — Tho 
ilouflo of Lord.? confirms the sentence of the Court of Session— Astonishment of the church at this decision 
— .4. convocation summoned — Questions discussed at it — Declaration of the ministers, that they will saori- 
lloe the temporalities of the church rather than snhroit to llic dictation of the state— Financial propar- 
ationa of Dr. Chalraer.s in aviticixiation of tho Di.srnption— Gonimittees o.sta1)liahod to collect funds— The 
Sustentation Fund — Prejiarations of both iiarties for the enaniiig General Assembly — ^Ijeveo of the com- 
missioner in Holyroad — Downfall t)f tho fiortrait of King William — The assembly meets — The moderator 
reads the protest of the dissentients— Tliey retire from the assembly- Their procession to Oauonmllls— 
New General Assamhly formed at Canonmills — Dr. Chalmers ajij)oiuted modern. tor — Ills oxioning address 
—Free Church fonued— Situation of tho old asBomhly on tho rotirement of tho Free Church mini3ter.s— 
Tho empty beuohes ooouxned hy tho “ Forty” — Frompt in-occeding.s of tho as.seinhly of tho E.slabli.shment 
in undoing the work of tho dexiarted mini.sters— Conimittoo njipointed to answer tho iirotcst of tho Free 
Church— it remains unauswered— Tho Free Church — Its matured state at the commenoetuont— Groatnoss 
of its undertakings — Tho Established Church— Its improved character since the Disruption— Gnicm among 
the churches — United Freshyterian Church — Question of disastablishment — Innovations in church service 
— Improvemorit in church music — Relative membershiii of the established and other churches. 

'riie eiglitoeuth century having completed its Frencli revolution bad given to the infidelity 
^ycle, the chuivli was prep.ared for the eventful and modified Ohristi.anity of the dajh The 
struggles of the succeeding century. On this Modenites had la.id the warning to heart, 
account the state of the two gi-eat parties in and become less bold in annunciating those 
the church at the beginning of the nineteenth liberal doctrines which tend to religiou.s in- 
century demands a notice, however brief. We difference or positive unbelief. Every doc- 
liave already hinted at the alarm which the trine, also, which could be identified directly or 
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indirectly with the French rcvolntion was de- 
ncnnccd nut niily ns husouikI Init treasounhle, 
anil an offence against the powers that he. On 
this aeeomit they had recoiled before it was 
too late, and retraced their atep.s, so that while 
their teaching at the worst wiis a negative 
(Ihristiiiiiity, many of their pnlpits were distiii- 
gnished by soinetliing better than mere lessons 
ill ethics —by tlie positive doctrines of the gospel, 
anti the regeneration it demands as tlie basis of 
tlie OliristiiUj cliaia.eter. But wliile the same 
trutlis were often iiieiilcatod by botli parties 
alike, tile slyhi and manner of their yiveaching 
was so different as to cause a broad distinction, 
iriie Moderates wore generally opjiosed to every- 
thing that looked like religions entliusia.sm, so 
that tlieir .sermons, which were ratlier formal 
essays, gravely dwelt upon duties rather than 
doclriiie.s; and as the lahoiir of committing such 
discourses to memory ia not aii easy task, they 
ware generally read from tlie pulpit, sometimes 
in inonotonons tones, and generally with that 
absence of action which the reading of inami- 
Boript oeea.sions. Snoh a kind of oratory, so little 
adapted to the Scottish temperament, brought 
Moderatism into .-idditioiial disrepute, so that to 
say of a minister, “ he preaches up warka,” nr 
“ he’s only a paper man,” was tantamount among 
the common peoiilo to saying, “he is a Moder- 
ate.” Oil the contrary a minister of the popular 
party behoved to be a Boauergo.s; and it was his 
endeavonr to become so by sciuhhik delivered 
metnnritcr, witli almnilance of striking action, 
while his themes were generally the doctrino.s 
of the Calvinistic creed and the nhelossn<;.sa of 
all work.s without faith. Thus it was that the 
exaggerations of the former kind of religious 
teaching .so often tended to ArminianLsm, and of 
the latter to AntiiiomianiRvii. In private life and 
general demeanour, also, the two parties W'ere 
quite distinct, so tliat while the motto of the 
formor seemed to be, “ All things are lawful for 
me,” that of the latter wa.s, “All things are not 
expedient.” The Moderate minister, upon an 
extraordinary occasion, as in the case of the re-: 
presentation of Home’s Dmuflas, might go to a 
play; ha might take a hand at csu'.ds; he might 
dance, he might sing, .because these were things 
iudill'erent, Bnt not so the man of the opposite 
party, who scowled at these amnsemeuts as either 
in themselves positively sinful or incentives to 
sill, and who even shunned laughter as incon- 
sistent with his sacred calling. In matters of 
talent, learning, and eloquence both were gene- 
rally upon a pai’, and this was to be expected of 
men educated under the same rule and for the 
same oifioe. In the struggle between the two 
pavtio.s who were thus equidized, the popular 
suffrage which the one enjoyed proved an un- 


equal counterpoise to the political advantages of 
the other, and at the cornmencenieut of the uiuo- 
teeuth century the rule of the Moderate.s -wins 
jibsnlute. and their triumph complete. And this 
consiininiatiou, also, tlie French revolution bud 
materially tended to promote. Terrified at the 
event our political rulers regiirdeil the iiopnlar 
voice as dangei'ous, and took every means to 
suppress it, rvhile their favour was re.served for 
the Moderate jiarty, wiio had shown themselves 
so submissive to court dictation and so ready to. 
enforce it. 

The question of phira,lities was now to fnrin 
an important subject of coiitrovcr.sy in the 
cbiirch. At the Eeformation, .and long after- 
wards, the most le,arned portion of the com- 
munity were the clergy, and hence their in- 
timate connection with all the difleroiit depart- 
ments of public instruction. Tliis wa.‘i especially 
the case with our colleges, iii wliicli ministers 
occupied the principal chairs, eliieiiy from the 
dilliciilty of limling liiyiimn qiialilied to fill tliimi; 
and the professor, in uddil.ion to tlie duties of 
bis litemry oHico, still contiiiiieil to exercise his 
clerical tunctions in the town vvliere the univer- 
sity was situated. It was the least ubjectionablq 
form in wbicb a plurality of ebnrges could exist 
ill the churcli, and long-ostabliHlied usage had 
sanctioned tlie practice of uniting tlio.se two im- 
portant offices in one and tlie same person. But 
the time hud come when it was to be subjected 
to a severe ordeid, and tested in all its formii 
and applications, fii IbdO Dr. Ai'iiol, ])rofes,sor 
of divinity in St. Andrews, received a presenta- 
tiou to the parish of Kingabarns, which was si-x 
or seven miles distant from the town ; bnt how 
could he continue to unite the daily duties of 
an efficient profes.sor with those of a minister 
residing m his pastoral charge j The qucstiou 
was raised in the presbytery, but imsnccessfuJly; 
the objection on being carried to the synod wa.s. 
also defeated; and a final appeid wa.s made to tliO' 
General Assembly. But although the Moderate 
party prevailed, so that Dr. Aruot was allowed 
to retain his chair and become minister of Kiiigs- 
barns, the debate upon the suViject had roused 
inquiry a.s to whether pluralitie.s in the cliurcl;r 
.were expedient, or sliould any longer be toler- 
ated.' The public doubt, wliicli had thus lieeu 
awaked, was still further strengthened l.iy the 
Leslie ease, which occurred iu ISOb, The chair 
of mathematics in the Univer,sity of Edinburgh 
having become vacant, two candidates competed 
for it, the one being Mr. Le.slie, afterwards Sir 
John Leslie, and the other Dr. Mackniglifc, one 
of the ministers of .Edinburgli, and son of tlie 
celebrated commentator. Of Tjeslie it is enongli 
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to say tliat he liinl already acquired a European 
reputation by his scientific discoveries, and 'would 
have ennobled any university in whicli he bore 
office, while the philosophical attainments of 
Mackuight wei'e not particularly reniai'kable. 
But, being a minister of Edinburgh, hia clerical 
brethren wished to secure hia apjiointment to 
the professorship, and used every eifort to that 
efl'eot with the town-council of Edinburgh, who 
were pati-ous of the college. While the affair 
was in this state two of the moat distinguished 
of the professors, Stewart and Playfair, wrote 
to the lord-provost, showing that the duties of 
the chair of mathemiitic.s wore enough for any 
man, however talented, and therefore incom- 
piatible with the holding of a niiuiaterial charge 
in the city— and persuaded by these represen- 
tations, the choice of the town-council was in- 
clined towards Leslie. But could not the tide 
be turned ? In a treatise on Emt Mr. Leslie had 
used certain expressions in a note on cause and 
effect, and these the Edinburgh clergy repre- 
sented as being of a deistical or even atheistical 
tendency. Their remonstrance with the town- 
council was ineffectual, for Leslie was chosen 
prpfessor, upon which the ministers brought 
their appeal against hia appointment before the 
presbytery, the synod, and finally the General j 
As.senibly. The two parties were now aiTayed 
against each other in a nio.st unwonted kind of i 
antagonism. The Moderates, who had placed I 
their chief glory in toleration and the right of 
liberal inquiry, .and been the champions of all j 
who were accused of infidelity .and heresy whe- 
ther in church-courts or by public opinion, were 
now the zealous .advocates for orthodo.xy; while 
the popular party — the “wild men,” as they 
were generally called, whose hand was against 
every man who made the slightest defection from 
the ConfB8.sion of .Faith, were handed for the 
defence of one who was branded as a follower of 
Hume and Spinoza. The public began to suspect 
that the Moderates were neither so learned and 
liberal, nor the .Evangelicals so shallow and in- 
tolerant as it had hitherto been tbe fiishion to 
represent them. And never, perhaps, since the 
Reformation did tbe Church of Scotland display 
such talent as on the two days in which the 
Leslie c.ase was before tbe General Assembly. 
The learning, the talent of the land, the profound 
thought and metaphysical acumen of the Scot- 
tish mind, sharpened and inteusified by religious 
zeal, had brought not only ministers but judges, 
lawyers, and professor.? upon the aren.a, and 
there was no m.an, however able, but could find 
in the opposite ranks a fit antagonist. After 
the hurtling of such an intellectual tournament, 
and when the bewildering dust had settled, the 
votes were taken, by which it appeared that the 
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popular party had gained the victory, ninety-six 
votes being against the appeal, and eighty-four 
in its favour. Thus the case was settled, and 
Leslie installed in the profes.sor.ship; — but more 
than this, the popular party had gained a crown- 
ing victory and set their characters right with 
the world, while in such a defeat the other pas ty 
heard the knell of their departing influence and 
the overthrow of their hitherto unbroken pres- 
tige.i 

After this important event there was peace in 
the church for several years, during which the 
Moderates, dispirited by their failure, were con- 
tent to stand on the defensive. They were 
further weakened by dissensions among them- 
selves, in consequence of which .Dr. Hill re- 
signed the leadership of the party. In the mean- 
time the Evangelicals were eontimiing to grow 
stronger axid more popular owing to the acces- 
sions to their ranks of several distinguished 
men, among whom imiy be mentioned the 
names of Dr. Andrew Thomson and Dr. Clial- 
mei's. Nor was it from the pulpit alone that 
their principles issued with fresh vigour and 
w'ei-e acceptable to rank, talent, and learning, 
as well as the mass of the community. A new 
ei'a of authorship had commenced in Scotland, 
and in the communication of religious know- 
ledge the press rivalled the puljnt in activity, 
zeal, and efficiency. In 1810 the Christian In- 
structor appeared as the organ of Evangelical 
principles, and under the able editorship of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson soon heesime the most able 
and influential of religious periodicals. In the 
following year Dr. M'Crio published the Life of 
John Knox, which absolutely took the literary 
world by storm. The learned had hitherto re- 
garded the great reformer of Scotland as a cruel 
fanatic and illiterate bigot, while even the re- 
ligious auspeoted that his character was scarcely 
cap.able of defence. But all wei'O taught by 
this admirable publication how greatly the 
character of .Knox had hitherto been misunder- 
stood; and while they acquired a new e.stirnate 
of the reformer’s personal excellence, they were 
also made to perceive more clearly tlie nature of 
his mission, and the worth of those religious 
principles and that form of church polity which 
his labours had established. 

This state of . comparative tranquillity in the 
church was once more interrupted by the plu- 
rality question. In 1813 Mr. Feriie, profe.ssor 
of civil history in the university of St. Andrews, 
was presented to the parish of Kiloonquhar, 
which wiis twelve miles distant from that an- 
cient city of learning; but the presbytery re- 
fused to induct him unlass he resigned his pro- 
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ff'ssoi-shi}!. It -was ;i worse case tliaii tha t of 
Kiiigsbariis in 1800, as the greatei' distance be- 
tween the twQchiii-ges made the minister’s resi- 
de] ice in the 2)iirish impossible,!] iihws he demitted 
bis iirofessorship. But the presentee refused to 
resign and cai ried hi!3 mipeal to the iissembly, 
w-here the sentence of the ju'esbj'tery was re- 
veised by a inajoiity of live. Smdi a scanty 
majority in a full house ought to liavo wai-neil 
the Moderates of the necessity of caution; but 
thi! conviction of their growing feebleness only 
made tlieir struggle for the retention of power 
more de.sfMU-ate. This was shown by their dt:- 
feiico of plurality coupled with non-residence 
ill the cii.se of Professor Fen-ie. Instead of at- 
tenifiting to justify the principle they rested 
their defence on tlie fiiet tlnit tliei-e was no 
special law in the. church which prohibited him 
from holding the two otMces in question. The 
populiU' jiiirty, feeling the importance of sucli an 
omiBsion, renewed the struggle iu 1814; by an 
overture from the synod of Angu.s iind Meiirns, 
and iifter n keen dehate it w;is voted tliat for a 
minister to hold any oflioe which required his 
ah.seiicn from his iiaiish wiis ngaiiist the fiimla- 
meutal laws of the Ohurch of Scotland.'- This 
wa.s called a dadarato)-?/ iicl, thiit is a recogni- 
tion of laws already iu existence, and on this 
ground it was o|:)i)osed in the iissemhly of the 
following year, who doclared that it was a new 
law, and therefore, according to the Barrier Act, 
should have been referred to the cojisideratioii 
of the jircsbyteries. Tliis oiiened the contest 
anew, iu which tlie ijroshytei'ies took an active 
part in consequence of this fancied violation I 
of their rights, and in 1810 the Declaratory Act 
was repealed. It was only, however, that a I 
new law to tlie same purpose might he suhsti- 1 
tuted in its room, and this was done by the in- 
ihiencc of Dr. J.Iill. More sensitively alive than 
the generality of his iiiirty to the imjwrtaut 
duties of the ministerial office, and alarmed at 
the thought that it might he converted into ii. 
sinecure by non-residence, he lent the whole 
weiglit of his support to an overture which, in 
1817, was ratiiied by the General Assemldy. 
By this it was decreed that no protes.sor of ii 
university might also hold a parish, unless it 
was close at hand to the college, so that he 
might reside in it. 

Although the chief evdl of [)luralitios -tvas thus 
abolished, the princqdo in itself was still the 
subject of odium, and tlie jiopular party could 
not rest until it was utterly removed. 'Tlie op- 
jtortuuity to imdce this attempt occiured in 
18si4, when Div Dimcaii Macfarlan, who, in 
tlie previous yeiir, had been ap]Miutcd prineijjfd 
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of the University of Glasgow, was presented by 
the ci'own to the High Church of that city. 
As the revenues of the oiiice of ju’incipal -were 
small and inadequate to its high standiug, a 
pjarish was usually attached to it, and the )!i'ac- 
tice had gone on in Glasgow for g(Hieratioua 
without oppo.sition or question. A new .spii-it, 
bowev-er, had now ari.scu, aud the iinahytery. 
instead of sustaining the presentation, allowed 
it to lie over until their next monthly meeting. 
During this interval Dr. M.acgill, profe.ssor of 
theology, organised a foi’inidable (qqiosition, in 
wliieh he was joined by Dr. Clialuiers, then a 
minister of Glasgow, and at the height of his 
fame and influence. It was declared by Dr. 
Macgill that the oflice held by tlie jirincijial of 
a college was not the mere .sinecure into which 
it had iuseusihly lapsed : that, on the contrary, 
he was required by the university statutes not 
only to take chiiige of its temporalities, hut to 
teach as a jirofessor of theology, duties which of 
themselves would he sufficient for all las time 
and ahilitie.s. By Dr.Chiihnera it was also .sho wn 
that the faithful discharge of the ministerial 
oflice was sufficient for any one man, e.speoially 
when the jiari.sh was so pojmlous and iiiereiising 
as that to which Dr. Macfarlan liad been pro- 
•sciitcd. The presbytery of Glasgow was per- 
suaded by their arguments, and declared it in- 
expedient and iucomjietent to proceed in the 
I)reseritation before them, and on the case being 
trjuisferred to the synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
the decision of the i)i'e.shytcry was affirmed. A- 
limd apiioid was made to the Oeiierul Assemldy 
iu 1824, but there the decision was revei'.sed, and 
the imeshj'tery of Glasgow ordered to admit the 
jn-iuciiial into his ministerial charge. So many 
overtures, however, were brought before the 
assembly iu 1825 that the suliject was discussed 
anew, when the leai'iiing, the eluiiuonce, and 
talents of the auti-pkiraiists were again una- 
vailing; the Mnderates were united in a life- 
and-death struggle for thi.s the last prisie in the 
lottery of their party, and they prevailed. Even 
yet, however, the biittle was not over. In con- 
sequence of fresh overture.^ it was reintroduced 
into the assembly in 1826, and might have been 
coutimusd longer still hut for the fi,i)j)ointment 
of a royal commission to inquire into the state 
of the Scottish universities, by whom tlie i|UBa- 
tion would be finally decided. The award of 
the eommiasiou coueurred with the demands of 
the evangelical party ,aud the popular suflVage, 
for it conclusively prohibited tlie union of the 
two. offices of professor and minister in one in- 
dividual. Plurality was no longer to exist in 
the Church of Scotland.^ 

“ Debates on. the riurality Qneatian, 1826-2(1; Eepott of 
tlie Itoyal Coiamisaion. 
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We IiiiVG already atated that, while the Mo- 
derates adhered witli double tenacity to theii' 
foi'in of ecclesiastical ]jolitics, their theological 
opinions had been inidergoiiig an iniportant 
change. In doctrine they were every day be- 
coming more a.ssiuiilated to the popular party, | 
•so that the leaders on both sides were at one in ! 
the mo.st important articles of religious belief. 
The effect of thi.s agreement Avaa to be illus- 
trated ill tbe .subject of missionary enterprise, 
in which both piu-ties could cordially meet 
witlnnit any cornpromiae of their political prin- 
ciples. We have seen how ignominionsly the 
proposal of missions to the heathen had been 
treated by the General Asaimbly in 1796. Times 
bad now changed; but had they even remained 
as they wove tbe example of England and other 
Protestant countries would have been enough 
to shame Scotland into tbe field of missionary 
entcrpri.se. it i.s justice also to state that the 
proposal was now resumed by the Moderates 
tli(!UisRlve.s. In 1«24 Dr. fuglis, a man dktin- 
gnislied among tlie most talented of the piu'ty 
by bis superiority, and in whom massive strengtli 
of intellect wins oombiiied with apostolic zeal 
and ciitholie liberality, introduced the subject of 
foreign miHsiona before the General Asaembly, 
and hi.a well-known caution .and sagacity were 
sallicient to persuade the most .scrupulous that 
the attemiit was neither fanatical nor unwise. 
VVliat the great eharapion of the Modei’ntes pro- 
posed the Evangelical party most cordiidly 
fieconded, and in ISa.l a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the subject .and report. 
The result was favoniuble, and in 1826 a Pas- 
toral Address to the People of Saotland, written 
by Dr. Iiiglis, roased the natioind ent]in.siasni 
and pointed the way for its action. A great 
niis.sion to India was re.solved, libei-id contribu- 
tions were raised for the pnrpo.se, .and in 1829 
Dr. Dtiif, tlio fii'st missionary appointed by the 
Obvireli of Scotland, was sent out to India on 
tliis important enterprise.! 

This newly awakened zeal for mission.^, into 
which Scotland entered with cbaracteristic 
ardour, was necessarily coupled with tbe desire 
that a pure and genuine gospel, embodied in 
unaiiulterated translations of tbe Scriptures, 
should be disseminated in every land, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society w'lis pledged 
by its original constitution to .send forth its 
Bible.s wntbout note or comment. But it wa.s 
discovered that for years a praetico bad pre- 
vailed in London, tbe headrpiarters of the 
societ3^ of conciliating all classes by sending 
the Sci’iptnre.s with the Apoci’yplia to some 
countries, while others wei’e sunplied with 
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version.s liaving neological preface.s or cpie.stion- 
alile font- note, s .attaelied to them. In tliis 
w;iy the directors had attempted to be all 
things to all men in the liope of rceoneiliug all 
into .-i common faith, while they concealed their 
I doings from the piildic, a\v;n-c that they could 
! scarcely stand in.s])eution. Tlie di.scovery was 
only made by accident; but .-i.s soon a.s it was 
known to the Edinburgh Ifihle .Socifity Dr. 
Andrew Tlionison, who w'as its .secietaiy, de- 
nounced the pr.'icticH as Hiiconstitiitional. un- 
wise, and unholy. A controversy w.-t-s initnod- 
iatelj' kindled thfit raged over England .'ind 
Scotland, and the chief brunt of it was borne 
by Dr. Thomson, whose pamphlets, speedms, 
and articles in the Christian histmctor were so 
numerous and so powerfully written that the 
marvel was how any oi\e man could do so 
much. Nor were the advocate.s of tbe. evil 
easily put down ; they represented that without 
these interpolations Protestant Bibles rvould 
not he received in countries whore the Greek 
Church, Popery, or neological o])iiiions pre- 
vailed, and that where tlie jmre gospel waa 
given these interpolations would prove in- 
nocuous. “ I would send out the Bible though 
the -works of Tom Paine w'ere bound up with 
it,’’ cried one ; “I would disseminate the Eibla 
tliongli tlie Hutorij of Tom Thumb ivero in- 
cluded in it,” exclaimed another. Even when 
driven from these subterfuges tbej’- attempted 
to defend themselves by calling the cimoii of 
Seripture iirto question and proving that it was 
a m-atter of uncertainty. In the end the cause 
of unadulterated truth prevailed, and the Apoe- 
lyqiha was lianished from the society’s copies of 
the Bible.- But the coiitroverisy whieli Dr. 
Thomson had maintained with such superhutiifin 
energy was too much for him, and when be liad 
brought it to the prospect of a sncces,sful close 
he w'as suddenly removed from hia hibonr.s and 
tbe •w'orld into etevmd peace and happinesB. 
On tbe 9th of Pebrnary, 1831, while in the act 
of entering liis house, he fell dead upon tbe 
threshold. 

The great event by which the church was 
now to be a,gitated was the Yoluntary conti o- 
versy. In their original Testimony the .Sececlevs, 
who witlulrew^ from the ehuveh-, maiutaiued the 
lawfulne.ss of religions eslahlishnieids and tlie 
duty of the civil magisteate to erect and defend 
a national religious institution ; and on all occa- 
sions they had .shown themselves averse either 
to be termed or accounted dissoni.crH. They 
had merely withdrawn from the chinch of the 
land in consequence of its corruptioiia ; they 
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stortil aloof from it that they might prcaerve 
iiuiong themselves its original constitution un- 
fliminisherl anil unimpaired ; and Iheir secession 
was to oontimiB only so long as the corruptions 
of tlm Eatablishineut, m consequencu of wliich 
they liail ■witlidrawn, rcniaiued nurefonned. 
But when tlicy saw that tlie rule of the Moder- 
ates was only inci-easing these evils they began 
to question the propriety of this connection be- 
tween the cliurch and the state, and whether it 
would not be hotter that the foi-nier should 
stand alone in its own purity and strength. 
But liow could they reconcile these doubts ndth 
the original Tc.stirnony, ■which recognized the 
anthorily of the civil magistrate in mattei-s 
ecclesiastican To solve the difficulty it was 
[iroposed that the 'I’estimony should be enlarged, 
and tliis wm done in a series of additions until 
1820, when the Bnrgliers and Antiburglier.s, 
into which the Secession had been divided, 
formed themselves into one body under the 
name of the United Secession, and published 
tiieir final Testimony and the tonus of their 
communion. They had now become, not se- 
ceder-s. but dissenters, iqiposed to all national 
establishments of religion, and they liad grown 
strong enough to contend with the parent that 
gave tliem birth. In 1831 they commeiiced the 
contest, and in the following year the controversy 
raged over the whole kingdom. Our limits pre- 
clude any notice of the arguments which were 
adduced both for and against the duty of a state 
to establish and support a national church, or tlie 
amount and nature of the authority which such 
an interference im])lied ; it is enough to mention 
tliat the pamphlets published and the public 
meetings held on the subject, the speeches, ser- 
mons, and debates on either side -were charac- 
terized by more than the usual amount of talent, 
learning, eIoc|Heiice, and theological wrath. In 
this Yoluiitary controvewy, by which all ecclesi- 
astical establishments were denounced, and the 
Church of Scotland so vitally endangered, the 
Moderates as a body felt that they could not 
stir, the arguments of their opponents being 
founded upon the corruptions wliich liad pro- 
ceeded from their ecclesiastical rule; and the 
party by whom the Churoli of Scotland was 
defended and the victory ultimately gainud 
was the popular party, against whom no such 
charge could be brought. 

The chief effect of this controversy was to 
awaken the attention not merely of the enemies, 
but the friends of the church, to the corruptions 
that had gathered round it. This was especially 
the case with its evangelical defenders, who wer-e 
made to feel more keenly than ever the points 
on which it could be least consistently defended. 
Tatronage had been so long established that its 
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removal seemed impossible. The people had no 
choice in a minister, and their call was an empty 
forai. It was in conseq-uence of this that so 
many had been driven from the church, and the 
late resistance been originated. But miglit not 
this law of iratroiiage be at least so raodilied as 
to let the voice of the people Iiave its share in 
the appointment of their minister 1 In conse- 
quence of this overtures from three synods and 
eight presbyteries were ijresented to the General 
Assembly in 1832, complaining of the nullity to 
which the call had been reduced, and craving 
that measures might be adopted to restore it to 
its former efficiency. In the debate that fol- 
lowed, it was moved “that the overtures be 
remitted to a committee, with instructions to’ 
consider the subject and I'eport to next assem- 
bly;’' hnt this wim met by a counter-motion 
from the opjwsito party, that it was “ iimieoes- 
■y and inexpedient to adojit the memsnres re- 
commended in the overtures now before them,” 
and this was carried by a considerable majority. 
Such an appeal, however, was not to be thus 
silenced, and in 1833 forty-five overtures to the 
same effect were laid iqron the table of the 
assembly. It was an astounding increase upon 
the former year, and the promise of a resistance 
such as the opposite party had not expected. 
•Dr. Chalmers moved that effleionoy should be 
given to the call of the peojfie by declaring that 
the dissent of a majority of the male heads of 
fanuhes residing in the parish, and communi- 
cants, expressed with or without assigning rea- 
I ought to be cmichisivB for setting the pre- 
sentee aside, except where it could be established 
that their dissent was malicious or frivolous. 
The oppo.site motion made by Dr. Cook was, 
that it is competent for the lieads of families to 
give in their objections to the presbytery | that 
the presbytery shall oon-sider them; and if they 
find them unfounded, or arising from causeless 
prejudices, tliat they shall proceed to the settle- 
ment; but if they judge that they are well 
foinided they shall reject the presentation, the 
presentee being unqualified. This limited form, 
by which a majority of the congregation, or even 
the whole of it, was made of no more account 
than an individual member of it, and their ob- 
jections subjected to the revision of the presliy- 
tery, -was carried by a majority of twelve ; but 
this majority was chiefly owing to the Moderate 
lay elders, a majority of twenty ministers being 
in favour of the motion of Dr. Chalmers. Such 
a victory was tantamount to a defeat, and tho 
popular party felt that they had only to renew 
the charge to be successful. 

In another question which was brought before 
this assembly, the defeat of the Moderates was . 
still less equivocal. Although the population of 
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SuoUanf'l since the Union hail been more than 
doubled, only forty additional churches and 
sixty-two cliapels of ease had been erected to 
supply the demand of such an increasing popu- 
lation. There was little temptation to buOd or 
endow .such chapels of ease either by individual 
benevolence or combined efl'ort, when they had 
MO congregational constitution, and when they 
were .subjected as mere missionm-y or preaching 
stations to the control of the parish kirk-session. 
Under the influence pf these considerations 
several synod.s and presbyteries had sent up 
overtures to this assembly, praying that chapels 
of ease might be placed upon a more legitimate 
footing, and the ministers of these chapels, hav- 
ing themselves no voice in the church-courts, 
craved to be heard by counsel at the bar in 
stating tlieir grievances and claims. Their ap- 
plication was oppo.sed by Dr. Cook; but on this 
occasion it was carried by a majority of twenty, 
and the petition was remitted to a committee 
who were to repoi't to the next assembly.^ 

The assembly of 1834 which succeeded will 
ever be memorable in the annals of the Church 
of Scotland, both for its proceedings and the 
consequences that ensued from them. It was 
there that the Moderate party were deposed, and 
their opponents exalted into their room; and 
there also the ground-work was laid for the 
Disruption, which occurred nine years after- 
wards. The first proceedings at the assembly 
•were oharacteristie of the spirit in which they 
were to be conducted. Hitherto the high-com- 
rnissioner had been wont to repair on Sundays 
to the church in regal and military procession, 
•while crowds assembled to witness the pageant; 
but now a motion was made that this practice, 
as it caused a de.secration of the sacred day, 
should be laid aside. It was unanimously 
agreed to represent the subject to the commis- 
sioner, and on this being done, be at once acceded 
to the request. Another motion was, that more 
time should he devoted to the religious exercises 
of the assembly than had of late been allowed 
to them. It was tlie custom from the earliest 
period to devote the first day after the assembly 
had met to devotional exercises as a fit prelude 
to their otlier proceedings ; but tlie.se religious 
flervice.s of late bad dwindled into a cold and 
formal process, wliich few members cai’ed to 
countenance by tlieir attendance. This motion 
wa.s as unanimously carried as the former. 

The great work at issue, wliioh the assembly 
was expected to settle, was the ministerial call 
by the people, and this the numerous auditory 
awaited in breathless interest. After tlie numer- 
ous overtures from synods and presbyteries had 
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boon read craving attention to this monientou.s 
subject, the motion of Dr. LJli:dnier.s on the pre- 
vious 3'ear was inti'oduced, not by the doctor 
himself, who was not a member of this assembly, 
but by Lord Moucrieff, one of the judges of 
Session. It was, “That the General A.ssemhly, 
having maturely considered the overture.s, do 
declare that it is a fundamental law of this 
church, that no pastor shall be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; 
and that, in order to carry this principle into 
full effect, the presbyteries of the churoh shall 
be instructed that if, at the moderating in of a 
call to a vacant pastoral cliai’ge, the major pai't 
[ of the male heads of families, members of the 
j vacant congregation, and in full communion with 
the church, shall disapprove of the person in 
whose favour the call is proposed to be mode- 
rated in, such disapproval shall he deemed suf- 
ficient ground for the presbytery rejecting such 
person, and that he shall he rejected accord- 
ingly, and due notice forthwith given to all 
concerned; but that, if the major part of the 
.said heads of families shall not disapprove of 
such person to be their psistor, the presbytery 
shall proceed with the settlement according to 
the rules of the church; and further declare that 
no pev.son shall be held to be entitled to dis- 
approve, as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if re- 
quired, solemnly to declare in presence of the 
presbytery, that he is actuated by no factious or 
malicious motive, hut solely by a conscientious 
regard to the spiritual interests of himself or 
the congregation.” Such was the motion of Dr. 
Chalmers, now reintroduced with a few slight 
modifications by Lord MoncrielF, which is usually 
termed the Veto Law. After a debate of twelve 
hours the motion was carried by a majority of 
184 to 138. It was a com]wonuse- and aftei- 
wards termed a timid compromise — between the 
popular liberty of clei'ioal election and the arro- 
gated rights of patronage. But, at the present 
period, the Veto Law was considered by the 
evangelical party as a decided success that , ould 
be suflScient to reconcile the claim.s of the patron 
with the just demands of the people. 

Next in importance to the Veto was the sub- 
ject of chapels of ease. During the lust hundred 
years only sixty-tln-ee of these cliapcds had been 
erected, while nearly six hundred dissenting 
meeting-houses h.ad risen up in Scotland ; and 
this scarcity of chapels in connection with the 
church was owing to the anomalous position 
they were compelled to occupy. It was time 
to give them a regular constitution, and to re- 
cognize the standing of their ministers according 
to the principles of Presbyterian parity. But 
at this conclusion the Moderates demurred. The 
ministers of these chapels were appointed by 
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jjc»i)iiJiir cJeotion; they were notoi'ioiibly of twjui- 
li'cliciil in'iiiciples ; <aud tlieir !i(liiii.sHio)i i>ito the 
< Jmiitv l Asseiiiltly wou/tl autiiee to luiimnnmuiti 
the streuf'th ef their piirty and .sw:i«n:i the op- 
po.sitimi of tlieir opiKineiits. But after the ai- 
,<iU!ueiils had been heiu il tm both siiles, it was 
oonehidfid, by a majority of 1.52 to 103, that the 
ajipeal ill behalf of the chapels should be sus- 
tained, and !i eoiuiiiitloe apjaduted to prejiare 
ail act adiiiittiiig them into the cliiireh. The 
ftttVict of this favoiiriible recofrnition wns rnnr- 
'vellous. V\''itbiii the short space of a year after, 
.six'ty-foiir m>w chapels liiui been built or were 
ill the cour.se of ereetiou, being one move than 
the nimilier that had ri.sen dniing a hundred 
years previous. ..4t the head of tliia great niove- 
uiHiit llr. Clliidmurs was placed as convener, and 
the oll'ect of such a. man upon the religious 
refoniiing spirit of the day was soon niaiii- 
fostod upon the (.Ihiircli Extension Society. Only 
four years after he was appointed to the cou- 
venorship iS7 churches had been erected or 
eomnieuced, while the voluntary contributions 
for the purpose raised during lliat ))eriod 
amounted to .£2(15,030. Eecoiit yeare have 
familiarized men with Uhristian liberality on 
a large senle, but in those days such a sum 
was a moral wonder. Well miglit ])r. (Hial- 
luers himself be astouished at tlio result, when, 
in giving in his report to the Cienoml A.s- 
semiily in 1838, he exclaimed, “What other 
Hchenieof Oliristiaii benevolence in this country 
ever commauded so noble an income as one of 
£(5(1,000 per amiinnl On what other ground, 
but a deep-rooted synijiatliy for the jiresent 
wants of our densely crowded cities and over- 
peopled country parishes, and the persuasion 
that no likelier method than the multiplication 
of our parocliial churches eau he devised for 
accomplisliiug this moral regeneration, can the 
fact be accounted for that, year after year, so 
splendid axi offering is laid on the altar of public 
liberality 1 Had the cause of qlmroh extension 
been based on a delusion, tliat delusion would 
have been di.ssipated long ago. Had the opera- 
tions of the committee not liartoonized with the 
sentiments of the country .at large, they never 
would have, commanded au amount and con- I 
tinvuince of |)eciiiiiavy Bvipjiort altogether with- 
out precedent in the history of Christian hene- 
tloenoe in thia jiart of the British empire. Noiv 
is there any premonitory symptom yet of de- 
clining fervour in the cause among the people 
of idcotlaud. Their heart beats a.s warmly as 
ever, and with as healthy and vigorous a pulse, 
towards the church of their fathers; and more 
than one ijitimation ia already before the com- 
iinittoe, which prompts the well-grounded anti- 
cipation that the coaling year will he as en- 
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conraging as the past, or even still more abun- 
dantly.” ^ 

Although the Veto Act had been 75assod, .-uul 
was now a law of the ohurch, its earliest opera- 
tions were the signal of resi.stance botli from 
the Moderate party and the piitrous of livings. 
A presentation to the parish of Aueiitw.-ii-iier 
was given in favour of Mr. Eobert Young, 
preacher of the gosjiel, by the Earl of Kimionil; 
but the document that 7irofe.ssed to be tbe call 
of tlie people wiifi onl.y .signed by his lordshpi’s 
factor, who was not resident in the parisli, and 
two heads of familifts. On the other hand, a 
dissent to receive the presentee as their minister 
was .signed by two hundred and eighty-seven 
heads of families out of three hundred and 
thirty w'ho com]50.sed the inenibei's having a 
right to remonstrate. Against such a majority 
the presbytery refused to sustain the call, upon 
which Mr, Young appealed to the synod, and 
as the synod approved of the sentence of tlie 
presbytery the case was transferred to tlie (ieii- 
eral Assembly in 1835. .But there also the seii- 
teuee of the presbytery was ouulirmed by a large 
majority. In consequence of this finiil decision 
the pi’cshytery formally rejeci.ed the jiresentee. 
The case was then curried into the C.!ourt of 
Session, and an action commenced against the 
t firesbytery by .Ijord Kiunoull and Mr. .Robert 
Young, on the plea that the Veto was illegal and 
subvensive of the rights of patronage. The 
church had no objections against the Court of 
Sesaiou adjudicating upon the civil part of the 
quastioE, and was ready to consent that a re- 
jected presentee should enjoy the revenues of 
Ins benefice; but that he should he also admi tted 
into the pastoral ollice, and impcseil upon an 
uuwilHiig congregation in virtue of the sen- 
tence of that court, was a uBurpatimi which 
they would not tolerate. 'J'hia was a case entirely 
spiritual, and the settlement of which belonged 
to the clmvoh alone. The Court of Session felt 
itself in a dilemma, as was apjiarent by their 
sentence delivered in 1838. They declared that 
the pre.shytery in rejecting Mr. Young had acted 
illegally, and contrary to the laws in favour of 
patronage, but they did not venture to decree 
that the presbyteiy should induct him into the 
ckavge. In this unsatisfactory condition the 
case was laid before tlie assembly in 1838, along 
with many overtures invoking the church to 
preserve the sacredness of its iiidependenee in 
things spiritual from tlie usurpation of the civil 
courts. This :ippei.d was satisfactorily answered 
by the following motion, which was carried by 
a majority of fort3'--nue: “ That the General As- 
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sembly of this church, while they unqualifiedly 
acknowledge the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
civil courts ill legai'd to the civil rights and 
emoluments aecured by law to the church and 
the ministora thereof, and will ever give and in- 
culcate obedience to tlieir decisions thereanent, j 
do resolve, that as it is declared in the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this national established church 
that ‘the Lord Jesus Christ is King and Head 
of the chiiroh, and hath therein appointed a go- 
vernment in the hand of church officers distinct 
from the civil magistrate,’ and that in all matters 
touching the doctrine, government, and disci- 
pline of the elinroh her judicatories j o lesa an 
exclusive jurisdiotioii, founded on the word of 
God, which ‘power ecclesiastical (in the words 
of the Sai:ond Book of BisaipUnv) flows from 
God and the Mediator Jesus Christ, and is 
spiritual, not having a temporal head on earth 
but only Christ, the spiritual King and Governor 
of his kirk.’ And they do further resolve that 
this spiritual juriadiotiou, and the .siiju’emacy 
and sole headship of the Lord Je.sus CImst, on 
which it depends, they will assert, and at all 
liazards defend, by the help and blessing of that 
great God who, in the days of old, enabled their 
fathers, amid manifold persecutions, to main- 
tain a teatiniony even to the death for Christ’s 
kingdom and crown. And, finally, that they 
will firmly enforce obedience upon all office- 
bearers and members of this ehiiroli, by the exe- 
cution of her laws, in the exercise of the eccle- 
siastical authority wliorewiththey are invested.” 
In tills manner the civil rights of the state and 
the spiritual riglits of the church were sejiarated, 
defined, and recognized. The state which had 
bestowed the temporalities might, if she so 
pleased, resume them, but she must not assume 
to create clmroh office-hearers and control the 
laws and adiiiiiiistration of their courts. Even 
the leader of the Moderates could thus assert 
the church’s independence in the same discus- 
sion; “Onr church, the eliureh of Christ, is not 
the creature of the state. We had om’ doc- 
trines, our viow.s, and principles before we were 
connected with the state; and we would have I 
tliem to-morrow if we were to .sever that con- 
nection.” 

To rejiress the Hiieonstitutional encroachment 
of the Court of Session the assembly authorized 
the pre,sbytBry of Aiichterarder to appeal to the 
Hou.se of Lords, and their case was taken up 
by the house on the 18th of March, 1839. 
But the revival of the stern old spirit of the 
Covenant, and tlie independent eeclesiasticism 
of the Church of ycotland could scarcely be 
eitlier understood or favourably regarded by 
the English peers and lawyers; and their de- 
cision, which after much delay and discussion 
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w.as given on the 3d of May, was against the 
presbytery and in favour of thcl.lourfc of ISes- 
sioii. It was an alarming verdict to the General 
Assembly, which mot on the IGtli of the same 
month. The Auchteivu-der case was bronglit 
forward by two contending motions, one from 
Dr. Chalmers, and the other from 1 )r. Cook, tlie 
leader of the Moderate party; and after an 
earnest and eloquent debate the former was 
carried by a majority of two biindred and four 
to one hundred and fifty-five. 'J.'lte successful 
motion of Dr. Chalmers was the following; 
“Having heard the report of the jirocurator re- 
.specting the decision of the Hou.se of Lords, and 
being desirous to give and ineukate obedience 
to the civil courts in all civil matters, instruct 
the presbytery of Aiichterarder to offer no fur- 
ther resistance to the claims of Mr. Young or 
the pati'on to the oiiiolumeuts of the benefice: 
and whereas the principle of iion-iiitrusioii is 
coeval with the roformed Kirk of Scotkuid, and 
forms an integral part of its eoiistitiitioii, em- 
bodied in its .standards and declared in various 
acts of assembly, resolve that tins principle can- 
not be abandoned, and that no presentee shall 
he forced upon any parish contniry to the will 
of the congregation. And, whereas, by the de- 
cision referred to, it appears that when this 
principle is carried into effect the legal susteii- 
tation of the ministry may be thereby sus- 
pended, the General Assembly being deeply im- 
jjressed with the unhappy consequences wliioli 
must iirise from any collision between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authoritie.s, and holding it to 
be their duty to use every means in their power, 
not involving any dereliction of the prinoipk.s 
and fun I 1 1 1 1 v 3 of their (ehuveh) consti- 
tution, to prevent such unfortunate results, do 
therefore appoint a committee for the purpose 
of considering in what way the privileges of 
the mitioual establishment, and the harmony 
between church and state, may renuiiu unim- 
paired, with instructions to confer with the gov- 
ernment of the country if they shall see caiise.”t 
In this wqiy the Aiichterarder case was ter- 
minated for the time being, but only to be suc- 
ceeded by others of a similar kind. And first 
of these was that of Letheudy. The minister of 
this jiarish having become aged and infirm, a, 
petition was jiveseuted in 1835 to the crown 
as patron that Mr. Clark might he apjiointed 
assistant and successor. The presby teiy of Dim- 
keld was ready to ordain him, wdieii a majority 
of the male heads of the parish, who were cum- 
mniiicants, expressed tlieir ilisapproval of Mr'. 
Clark, in consequence of which the preshytery 
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refused to induct him. An appeal was carried 
to tlie assembly in 1836, but there the sentence 
of the presbytery was afliniied. Toward the 
close of the next year, when the aged iueuiubeut 
of Lethendy wfis dying, Mr. Clark raked an ac- 
tion in the civil court against the presbytery; 
but the crown, recognizing the vidiJity of his 
rejection, issued anew presentation in ftivour of 
Mr. Kesaen, to which the parishionei's con- 
sented, and the presbytery were prepared to 
ordain him. But by this time the Court of 
St's.siou had decided in the Auchterarder case, 
and hojiiug for a like re.sult in his own favour 
Mr. Cliirk ap])ealed to the court to have the 
ordination of Mr. Kesaen prevented. His ap- 
plication w.Ts granted, upon which the presby- 
tery laid the matter before the assembly in 
1838, and on the case being referred to the as- 
sembly’s commission that court declared that 
admission to tlie pastoral charge is entirely an 
ecclesiastical act, and ordei’ed the presliytery to 
proceed to the induction, of M r. Kes.sou accord- 
ing to the rules of the church. On this Mr. 
Clark applied again to the civil court and ob- 
tained its interdict to the settlement of Mr. 
Kessen; but this interdict the assembly’s coui- 
misaiou regarded as uuconstitutioiial, and di- i 
reeled the presbytery of Dunkeld to proceed to j 
the ordination without delay. Mr. Kessen was 
accordingly ordained on tlie 13th of September, I 
and for this alleged contumacy the pre.sbytery i 
was summoned to appear at the bar of the 
Court of Session. In this way the controver-sy 
between the civil and ecclesiastical courts broke 
into open war, and the question brought to 
issue as to which of the two powers the chief 
authority belonged. Were the sentences of the 
church in her own affaii-s to be final, or subject, 
to the control of lawyers and civil judges? When 
the presbytery appeared beforo the court its 
proceedings were condemned and censured, and 
a warning given to its members that any such 
trespass in future would be visited with a more 
severe punishment. To this condemnation, by 
which they were branded as factious men and 
law-breakers, were added the heavy expenses of 
the prosecution, which the presbytery wa.s com- 
pelled to pay. 

The next case of a similar kind was that of 
the parish of Marnoch. Its minister being old, 
and incapacitated for public duly, had for three j 
years employed Mr. John Edwards, a proba- 
tioner, to be his assistant; and on the death of 
the incumbent in 1837 he was presented to the i 
living by the trustees of the Earl of Fife, who 
was patron of the parish. But his call from the 
people had only the names of the patron’s 
trustees and three non-resident heritore, which 
were signed by proxy, and the autograph sig- 


nature of the innkeeper of Aberchirder, while 
a dissent to the appointmeut of tlie presentee 
was signed by two hundred and sixty-one heads 
of families belonging to tlie parish out of a roll 
of three hundred. Although he had preached 
three years in the church of Marnoch .so unac- 
ceptably, and was vetoed by such a majority, 
the agents of the patron represented tliia re- 
fusal as illegal, while the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, to which the parish of Marnoch belonged, 
and who sympathized witli the jiresentee, stig- 
matized the popular rejection as a thing ob- 
tained by cabal .and intrigue. This symjiathy, 
so unexpected, can be easily understood when 
we state that the reverend court, once so severely 
orthodox, was now Moderate in its principles, 
and that Air. Edw.ards himself was a Alodcraie. 
The case was referred to the synod of Moray, who 
condemned the proceedings of the presbyterj-, 
and commanded ihem to declare Mr, Edwards 
uuqiiahhed; but with tliis order the presbytery 
refused to comply. In this .state tlio proceedings 
were brought before tlie assembly in 1838, where 
the presbytery was at once ordered to reject 
the presentee, who was accordingly set aside aud 
a new presentation was issued by the jiatrons in 
favour of Mr. .David Henry. But still refusing 
to be defeated Mr. Edwards carrietl his apjieal 
to the Court of Session, where it was favourably 
received; an interdict was issued against tlui or- 
dination of Mr. Henry, and the pre.sbytery, re- 
cognizing the claim of the Court of Session 
as “having authority in matters relating to the 
induction of ministers,” and being resolved “to 
submit to its authority regularly interposed,” 
refused to proceed to Mr. Henry’s ordination. 
For this refusal they were condemned by the 
synod, aud in this form the case went back to 
the General Assembly in 1839, where the vexa- 
tious case of Auchterarder was still pending, 
and who I'eferrod the case to the oonsidei'ation 
of their commission, with authority to decide 
on it. A fresh condemnation of tlie presbytery 
of Strathbogio was the result. The commission 
denounced its yielding to the Court of Session 
in a case where the law of the church was against 
them, and prohibited them from taking any 
further step in the admission of Mr, Edwards 
until the meeting of the assembly in the follow- 
ing year. Although this order was so express, 
a majority of tlie jn'esliytery, seven in number, 
resolved to brave it, their resistance being ani- 
mated by the decision which the Hou.se of 
Lords had pronounced in the case of Aucliter- 
arder; aud, being backed by the decisions of 
the Court of Session, they resolved to sustain 
the call of Mr. Edward.s and ordain him to 
the parish of Marnoch. For this their contu- 
macy to the highest authority of the church the 
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whole tie ven were suspended from their minis- 
terial functions by the commission until the 
next assembly should meet. Until that time 
the minority, consisting of four ministers, were 
to constitute the presbytery of Strathbogie, 
and provide religious ordinances for the seven 
parishes that were vacant. On tixis the recus- 
ants applied to the Court of Session for a sus- 
pension of this .spiritual sentence, and for an 
interdict to prevent it from being published in 
their parishes, and to debar other ministers from 
preaching in their jjulpits, and this the court ac- 
tually granted. The sentence of the commis- 
sion was not to be pi’oclaimed in the churches, 
the church-yards, or the school-houses of these 
parishe.s, and no minister was to intrude there 
with the oflices of religious worship. Over these 
localities, indeed, as civil property, the Court of 
Session had legitimate control, and might close 
them if tliey so pleased. But the sentence was 
i3ot the less announced in the open aii’, aud the 
public ordinances administered independent of 
churclie.s aud aoliool-houses. AVfis the Church 
of Scotland again to he thrown back upon field 
preachings and conventicles? 

The uatiojial feeling occasioned by this con- 
flict between the church aud the state, and 
which the open rebellion of Strathbogie had 
matured for decisive aetioii, had been raised to 
the higlicst intensity. With Scotland her piu'- 
liament was the General Assembly, and the go- 
vernment of the church her politics; the.se still 
remained to distinguish her as a nation, and 
over these she had brooded with an affection 
that was more than patriotism, while the argu- 
ments and phraseology in which these subjects 
were embodied, and that sounded so obscurely 
to others, were to her children not only house- 
hold words but hallowed recollections. And this 
national enthusiasm was all tlxe more intense on 
account of the confusion of our legislators, who 
could not understand the subject, xind the apathy 
of the English people at large, who did not care 
to understand it. “ It is only a row among tlie 
parsons in Scotland,” they remarked as they 
turned to the last discussion in parliament upon 
a village franchise or turninke bill. In every 
city, town, village, and hamlet of the laud the 
prevalent watchword was “Non-Intrusion,” and 
in the spring of 1840 petitions signed by 180,000 
of the male population, above the age of sixteen 
yeans, had been sent to parliament praying that 
an act should be passed reversing the arbitrary 
exercise of patronage, and favouring the right 
of parishes in the call of their spiritual in- 
structors. in such a stir the press could not be 
silent, and the numerous pamphlets which were 
published, aud the newspapers that discussed 
this great subject of the day from the viewr 
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point of then' own political principles, nourished 
and deepened the popular agitation. Under 
these circumstances the General Assembly met in 
1840, the Evangelical party strong iu the popular 
favour, aud the Moderate party encouraged by 
the support of the state. 

The firat affair- of importance for considera- 
tion was the conduct of the seven Strathbogie 
ministers who still continued contumacious. The 
highest punishment with which they could have 
been visited for their offence was that of severe 
censure; but before proceeding to inflict it a 
committee was appointed to confer with them 
iu the hope of recalling them to their duty. But 
the attempt being fruitless their sentence of 
suspension was continued, aud in the event of 
pei-sevefiug in tlieir obstiimcy it was resolved 
to pronounce tlieir definite sentence in the next 
year’s assembly. Lord Aberdeen’s bill was next 
considered. That nobleman, after long negotia- 
tion with the committee appointed by the as- 
.sembly to treat with government ujion the sub- 
ject, had devised a bill in which the principle of 
iion-intrusiou was rejected, aud the church made 
subject to the authority of the G’ourt of Session, 
aud as such it was rejected in the assembly by 
the large majority of eighty-, seven. Discomfited 
by such a rejection the Moderates endeavoured 
to encourage Lord Aberdeen to have his bill 
passed through parliament, aud for this piuiiose 
sought to procure a majority of ministers to 
subscribe in its favour; but as only two hun- 
dred and sixty signatures were obtained the 
bill was withdrawn. Their next attempt, after 
their failure in the assemblj’, was to form a “ so- 
lemn league” among themselves for the eatab- 
hahnieut of their decaying cause and the coun- 
teraction of the movements of tlieir opponents; 
and a circular for this purpose, dated lat of July, 
1840, was drawn up and signed by the leader of 
the party; but the premature discovery of this 
unfortunate dooumeut caused the design to be 
abandoned. The waruiiig, however, was given 
to the popular party, who in like manner drew 
up a eoven-ant for themselves declaratory of 
their principles, and tlieir resolution to maintain 
them at every cost or hazard. These principles, 
•which were explained and illustrated at length, 
resolved themselves into these two general heads; 
“ 1. That the Lord Jesus, as king and head 
of his church, has appointed a government in 
the hand of church officers distinct from the 
civil magistrate. 3. That no minister shall he 
intruded into any parish contrary to the will of 
the congregation,” As the nioetiiig of the Mo- 
derate league had been announced for the 12th 
of August, and might still take place notwith- 
standing its premature discovery, their oppo- 
nents resolved to anticipate it hy assembling on 
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the nth. They aeconliugly met in the parish disagreeable missile.-?, wiiile shouts, gro.ms, mid 
chnrch of St Cnthberte, one of the largest in hisses assailed them on every side, When order 
Edinburgh, which was ci-owded on the occa.sion, was restored the usual religious services wore 
and there rosolutioiis in accovdance with the hastily performed, and then followed Uio so emu 
alinve-meiitioiieil priuciplc.s wore amiounend and aclofordilial,ioii,whi(!h,iinderhuidii:ii cuiiislaiici;s, 

adopted, while -steps were taken to establish was little elan than a mockery, Alter his an- 
similar associations in every district of the king- awevs had been made deelaratory ol his obediem.:.; 

to the church against winch lie had rebelled, and 
On the following day the commission of the to its laws which he h.ad violalcd; iiftor he had 
lu-senibly met. amr the case of tlie Strathhogie declared that xcal for the honour of < ioil, love to 
ministers was resinned. Unmoved either by Jesus Olirist, al.d_ desire of saving so,. ils were Ins 
tlieir sentence of suspension or tlie fear of depo- motives to enter into the offn-e of the Iio y mm- 
sition they had continued their public minis- istry,not worldly designsandiiitcresls- altliuugli 
teriid’ functions, had apj.lied to tlie Clourt of he came armed with the decrees of the t'ourt of 
.Session for an interdict against theii’ renewed Session, and was resolute, if need slioiilil be, to 
.sentence of snspension, and had served this enforce tlieiii— he was ordained to the parish of 
interdict niion tliose ministers and elders who Marnoclil At the iudnctiiin of a minialov it 
Inirl endeavoured to dis])eii,se religions ordiu- was usual for him at the close to take his station 
auccs in their parishes. A formal accusation with two m- three of the senior mimst>'vs of the 
on which tliey were to be tried wan therefore presbytery at the church <looi (hat ha might re- 
decreed to be prepared against Iheui, in which eeive a cordial shake of the band and wehnme 
their offence was mainly rested on their ajipli- from his people at their retiring, i.iut alllioiigh 
cation to the civil powers for the execution of Mr. Edwards and his friends thus waited at Uio 
sacred offiee.s, and taking their power to preach porch all passed him in silence ; his parishionors 
doctrine and e.xorcise discipline at the hands of had already gone forth ; and of that crowd which 
the magistrate, in uokition of tlie lules of the hiul succeeiled tlieiu tliere was noither hand nor 
church to wliicli they had sworn obedience. Tho voice to welcome him or hid him Clod speed, 
flommi'-sion again met in November, iiutl sns- By this daring act of seven suspended niinis- 
tained the libel by a majority of ninety-one to ters to discharge the highest of cloricid fuuctiuim, 
fifteen. But at the instauee of the Court of Ses- and the countenance aflbrded by the Moderate 
siciu the snspeiided ministers had expressed tbeiv party to the deed, the Ueneral AshCtubly was 
willingness to ordain Mr. Edwards to the church commitled to a painful duty from which it could 
of Manioch, and on the 4th of .Tamiary they re- in no ease recede. At its meeting, aocorilingly, ^ 
solved to proeoeil to his ordination. The 21st in 1841, the case of the M'anioeh. clergymau, and 
of the month was the day appointed for the in- the proceedings of the Stratlibogio presbytery, 
dnotion, and althongh the roads were almost formed the eliief subjects of the assembly’s jiro- 
impassable by a heavy fall of snow a crowd of eeedings. The first onset directed agiiinst the 
nearly 2000 jieople was assembled in the chureh head and front of the evil was niailw by a niotiou 
of Marnoch, wondering and doubting whether condemuatory of patronage and demanding its 
the whole was not a dream. Would the sns- entire removal; but even yet such a proposal 
ponded ministers persevere in spite of tlie church was not ready for general admission. It was 
to which they had sworn allegiance? All doubt by maiutaining the rights of patrons in their 
was painfully laid to rest by the appearance of fullest latitude that the Moderate party could 
the seven and their protegd On being officially secure the support of the aristocracy ; and even 
^ asked by an elder wherefore they had come they apart from, such interested considerations, there 
replied that they appeared as the presbytery of were many vvho eonsidered patronage as the 
■ Strathhogie, a part of the National Chureh as- necessary safeguard against the evils of a iiopnlar 
sembled in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, election, and who tolerated it oii tliat account.' 


The legal agent for- the parish then entered a The motion was, therefore, uiiRucccssful, but 
protest in the name of the parishioners against tlie small minority of six by wliioh it was lost 
the proposed induction; and this being done, showed what progre.sa had been made liy the. 
the pcoplerose, removed their Bibles and psalm- anti-patronage principle- and how strong the 
books from the pews, and departed in trembling de.sirfi had become of placing tlui appointment 
silence from the elm rcli that was about to be thus of niinistens on a more popular principlo of elec- 
desecrated, many of them weeping as they went. tion. Another step was the con.sideratiou of the 
On the departure of the parishioners a crowd of Duke of Argyle’s bill. This talented descendant 
strangeis who had been unable to obtain adiuis- of the great .Fresbyteiian marquis had, shortly 
siouriislied into the church; the seven ministers before the meeting of the assembly, brought a, 
were hustled and pelted witlisnowhallsand other hill before the Honse of Lords, entitled “An Act 
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to regulate the Exercise of Church Patrouage in 
Scotland.” While it coufirined the Veto Law, it 
also extended its right of exercise from the male 
heads of families to every male commuiiicaut 
above the age of twenty-oue j’ears ; and it made 
a distinct provision for .setting aside the veto in 
every case where it could be proved that factious 
and e;iusele.ss prej ticliee had occasioned the pre-seu- 
tee’s rejection. It was hailed by the assembly 
as a healing measure that would satisfy the 
popular demand and terminate the vexatious 
controversy, and a motion expressive of this 
approbation was carried by a majority of 125. 
But very different was its reception in the 
House of Lords, and after the first i-eading of 
the hill it was allowed to lie over until the as- 
sembly liad concluded its sittings. The Strath- 
bogie case succeeded ; and it boded ill for the 
rebellious members tliat the first act of the 
asaenibiy was to strike out the names of 
three individuals whom they had commissioned 
as the representatives of their presbytery. A 
motion was made that the seven ministers should 
be deposed, and this was carried by a majority 
of ninety-seven, notwithsbuidiug the streunous 
opposition of Dr. Cook and liis pinty to avert 
the sentence. The uullitj'' of the settlement of 
Mr. Edwards was consequently declared, and ' 
the four ministers of the presbyteiy who had 
not joined in the rebellion of their brethren 
■were instructed to proceed to the ordination of 
Mr. Henry a.s minister of Marnoch. Another 
subject brought before tbe assembly was the 
election of the eldership. This important duty, 
■with the other rights of the people, had fallen 
into abeyance, so that every fresh body of elders 
had been elected by tlieir predece.ssois accord- 
ing to the established use and wont of close 
burgh practice. A committee, however, had 
been appointed to examine and reform the 
abuse, and tbe present proposal was .suggested 
by their investigations, viz;, that the members 
of every congregation should select a certidu 
nuniher to represent them, and that from these 
■the new elders should be selected. This pro- 
po.sal was carried by a majority of eighty-nine, 
and thus the right of popular election in the 
appointment of an elder was secured. 

It -was while this case of the eldership was 
under disous.sion on the 29th of May that the 
as.semhly was electrified by an astounding inter- 
ruption. This was nothing less than the arrival 
of the law agent of the deposed ministers of 
Strathbogie, and a me,sseuger-at-arms to serve 
an interdict upon the moderator and members 
who had deposed them. Had Cromwell come 
alive again'? and was the assembly about to be 
treated as the Rump Parliament had been? Had 
this proceeding taken place at an earlier hour 


of the day the high-commis.sioner would li!i%'o 
been present, and to have served ihe interdict 
in the i)re.seiice of him who was tlie ropre.senta- 
tive of the sovereign would have been lauta- 
mount to involving royalty itself iu the charge 
of having violated tliu law. The ;is..ai!,ints, 
howevei', had gone more cunuiiigly t(j work, and 
liaving obtahied the intcrcliet from a lord of 
session in the forenoon, they waited until the 
evening when his grace was usually aljsent, A n 
order given to the doorkeepcivs to admit none 
but members into the body of the house pre- 
vented the entrance of tlie lawyer and his func- 
tionary; and on learuiug of this most unex- 
pected advent and its causes the moderatoi- sent 
a deputation to request tlie presence of the 
high-commissioner, who immediately left the 
palace of Holyrood and took his place upon 
the throne iu the as.sembly. But liefore his ar- 
rival the siege had been raised: the agent had 
served his interdict by leaving it iu the hands 
of the doorkeeper, after which he hastily retired. 
Feeling, however, that he had not effectually 
discharged his commission, his friends liad per- 
suaded the lawyer to return, but without his 
messengti at-iU'ins, and to lay the pa])ers left in 
the hands of the doorkeeper upon the table; but 
the assembly, to mark its sense of the insulting 
outrage upon its rights and character, refused to 
look at the documents or refer to their contents, 
and proceeded to the subject of the eldership 
which ■was still iu hand. On the following 
Monday, however, the case was taken up, and 
the house divided upon the subject, when the 
interdict and the mode of serving it were de- 
noniiced and oondomued by a majority of two 
to one. Never had the Moderates suffered such 
a him hi u„ d fe t I it w i embittered by 
the consciousness that, by such an impolitic, uii- 
eoustitiitional, and rash proceeding, they had 
recklessly drawn the chastisement iiiiou their 
own heads. 

It might have been thought that these pro- 
ceedings iu the case of Strathbogie would have 
sufficed ns a waimiiig throughout the chureli and 
retained the presbyteries in their allegiance. 
But a repetition of the ease of Mariiooh was now 
to be given in the parish of Culsaliuond, and by 
the presbytery of Garioch. The minister of that 
parish, having become unable to diseharge his 
duties through age and infirmity, required an 
assistant and successor; but the case vvas little 
amended by the person appointed to that office, 
who, besides being a man sixty years of age, had 
for .some time assisted the incumbent, and been 
j unacceptable to the congregation. This vener- 
able probationer, whose name was Middleton, 
having laid his patron’s pre.sentatioii before the 
1 presbytery, this court agreed to proceed accord- 
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ing to the I'ule established in 1834, which re- 
cognized the disapproval of a majority of the 
jxiale heads of families in the pirish, being com- 
iruinicaiite, a sufficient ground for the presentee’s 
rejection. This resolution to obey the law of the 
charcli was decisive against the induction of Mr. 
Middleton, for notwithstanding every effort of 
his friends in his behalf, his call was signed by 
oidy forty-five heads of families in a pai’ish con- 
taining a yjopulatiou of a thousand pei'Sous, while 
eighty-nine were agaiinst him. This dissent of 
the majority, also, did not rest upon frivolous or 
malicioim motives, but grave substantial cliai-ges, 
wliich they tendered through their law agent — 
neglect of family wowhip, desecration of the Sab- 
batli, carelos-sueas in dispensing religious ordiu- 
aiicea, and a cold unpi'oiitable style of preacliing 
— obai'gBs open to j>roof, and wbich the presby- 
tery were bound to investigate. But, disregard- 
ing such an obvious duty, and without any 
compulsory pressure of the civil courts, the in-cs- 
bytery of Gariooh resolved to proceed at once 
to the induction of Mr. Middleton. Accord- 
ingly, on the llth of November, 1841, the inem- 
beis proceeded with the presentee to Culsiil- 
rooud, and thei-c found the church fsin'rounded 
by at least two thousand persons, whom tlie de- 
sire to witness or protest against such a settle- 
ment had brought from their homes through 
a violent storm of sleet and raiu. The pres- 
bytery, attended by the sheriff of the county 
and a posse of constables, reached the church 
door; but no sooner was it opened than they 
were hurled into the midst of tiie building by 
the crush of the crowd that followed like a tor- 
rent. After much struggle and confusion the 
pulpit was reached, but when the service ought 
to have been commenced there was no Bible to 
be found. A police-captain handed up a pocket 
Bible to the preacher, but all that followed was 
tumult, and confusion— the preacher’s gesticula- 
tions, the remonstrances of the presbytery, and 
the attempts of the civil o(flcer.s to restore order, 
were a dumb-show, in which not a word could 
be heard amidst the popular uproar. It was 
sad that the sin of siioli an ordination should be 
opposed and prevented by a tumult almost sis 
sinful; but let the chief blame rest with those 
who bad provoked such outrages, and left no 
other means of remonstrance and appeal. After 
a whole hour had been spent in this unseemly 
brawl the presbytery resolved tomljourn to the 
manse, and there complete the usual services of 
ordination; and with closed doors the sermon 
was supposed to be preached, the questions 
asked and answered, and the presentee solemnly 
attested as minister of the parish of CnlSalmond. 
And during all this time a Ifiw-agent and a 
notary, who attended to protest on. the part of 
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the parishioners against the deed, were refused 
entrance, and were only admitted when all was 
over. 

In the meantime the negotiations with the 
heads of government upon the troubles of the 
Church of Scotland had been going on with 
little or no effect, whether the premier might 
be the free-and-easy Lord Melbourne or the 
cautious, politic SirEobert I’eel. The committee 
appointed by the General Assembly had -waited 
repeatedly upon them, but their attempts to 
impress these statesmen witli a knowledge of 
the subject and a conviction of its political im- 
portance had been unavailing. These politicians 
could not for a moment imagine that wise, cau- 
tious, prosperous Scotland was still enthralled 
by its old religious predilections, however it 
might cling to them as national watchwords 
and symbols ; and they would as soon have ex- 
pected an armed encampment tit Dunse Ltiw, 
witli the banner of the Covenant floating over 
it, as a serious opposition in bolialf of the church 
when the weight of the state was brought 
against it. The zeal of the covenanting clays, 
tliey thought, had died out. or how otherwise 
could ycotsmeu in so short a time have gone so 
far in the luaveh of luodoni improvement! The 
spirit of martyrdom was a thing of the past, and 
clergymen, however they might remonstrate, 
would obey rather than suffer. Under those 
mistaken ideas they had refuseil redress to the 
Scottish Church .and allowed the Court of Ses- 
sion to domineer over it at pleasure. Such was 
tlie hopeless state of affairs when the as.sembly 
met in 1842. There was no prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement from government, and the 
inierfereiioes of the civil court upon every ap- 
peal of vetoed miiiiaters were as frequent and 
I despotic as ever. Under the.se oircurnstauces a 
motion was made in the pre.sent assembly that 
brought the controveisy to a crisis. Tlie Veto 
Law, which had been attempted as a coiniu’omise 
between the rights of the patron and those of 
the people, had proved a failure, and it was now 
moved that Uie house “ resolve and declare that 
patronage is a grievance, has been attended with 
much injury to the cause of true religion in this 
church and kingdom, is the main cause of the 
difficulties iu which the church is at present 
involved, and that it ought to be abolished.” 
The motion was carried by the largo majority 
of 216 to 147. The next step was to appeal to 
the legislature against the usurpations of the 
courts of law, and this was done in the form of 
an “overture to the General Assembly for a 
declaration against the unconstitutional en- 
croachments of the civil courta.” In this im- 
poi-tant document the rights of the church are 
fully enumerated, and a statement given of the 
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manner in wliicli they had been violated, “by 
all whioli acts,” it continues, “ the said Court of 
Session have exercised powers not conferred 
upon them by the constitution, but by it ex- 
cluded from the province of any secular ti-ibunal; 
have invaded the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
church ; have subverted its government ; have 
illegally attempted to coerce church-courts in the 
exercise of their purely spiritual functions; have 
usurped the ‘ power of the keys have wrong- 
fully acclaimed, as the auhjeots of their civil 
jurisdiction, to he regulated by them decrees, 
ordination of laymen to the office of the holy 
ministry, admission to the ciu’e of souls, church 
censures, the preaching of the word, and the 
administration of the sacraments; and have em- 
ployed tlie means intrusted to them for enforcing 
submission to their lawful authority in com- 
pelling submission to that which they have 
usurped — in opposition to the doctrines of God’s 
word, set forth in the ( mfessi ii of Fiith, as 
ratified by statute — in rdolation of the constitu- 
tion — in breach of the Treaty of Union, and in 
disregard of divers express enactments of the 
legislature.” From these abuses the General 
Assembly claims protection and exemption in 
behalf of the church, and that it shall be re- 
placed iu all its original rights and privileges; 
declares that, at the cost of foregoing all the 
advantages of an established church, it is re- 
solved to secure them, and protest against every 
act of parliament or decree of government de- 
rogatory thereto, An appeal is made to all tlie 
reforaied cliurclies, and to the office-bearers of 
their own church, to witness for it, sympathize 
with it, and pray for it. They were besought 
“to unite in supplication to Almighty God, 
that bo would be pleased to turn the hearts 
of the rulers of this kingdom to keep unbroken 
the faith pledged to this church in former days, 
by statutes and solemn treaty, and the obliga- 
tions come under to God himself to preserve 
and maintain the government and discipline of 
this church in accordance with his word;— or 
otherwise, that he would give strength to this 
church, offioa-bearors .and people, to endure 
resignedly the loss of the temporal benefits of 
the establishment, and the peraonal sufferings 
and sacrifices to which they may be called, and 
would also inspire them with zeal and energy 
to promote the advancement of his Son’s king- 
dom, in whatever condition it may be His will 
to place them; and that, in His own good time, 
he would restore to them these benefits, the fruit 
of the struggles and sufferings of their fathers 
in times pa.st in the same cause, and thereafter 
give them grace to employ them more effectually 
than hitherto they have done for the manifesta- 
tion of His glory.” After an animated debate 
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upon this overture until throe Lours after mid- 
night it was adopted by a majority of 131. It 
was thus declared to be the voice of the cliurch, 
defining its rights and claims, and announcing 
its purpose in the event of a refusal; and a copy 
of it was transmitted to her majesty Queen 
Yictoria. Thus f lenkly and fearlessly the church 
committed its claim, declaration, and protest to 
the award of governmeirt, and by doing so threw 
aside, every prospect of sirbterfuge or retreat. 
It was strange statesmanship on the j>art of our 
ralers that they could not even yet recognize 
the conclusiveiiess of such a dec!avii,tioii, or 
realize the consequences of their refusal. 

As compared with the passing of this over- 
ture the other proceedings of this assembly 
were uuiinportfuit, except for their consistency 
with the terms of the document and as indica- 
tions of the unflinching resolution with which 
the church was likely to persevere in it. The 
strange settlement in the parish of Culsalmond 
was reviewed, and Mr. Middleton, the intruded 
rainiister, set aside. Those ministers who had 
abetted the pi’esbyteiy of Stratlibogie in their 
rebellion were suspended from their functions 
as members of church-courts until March in 
the following year. The curious case of Mr. 
Livingston, the minister of Camhiisnethan, was 
diitposed of. This roan, evidently the victim of 
kleptomania, had indicated his subjection to 
the moral disease by thefts of the most paltiy 
description — worthless pieces of raiment, articles 
of crockery, and even eggs, upon which he laid 
hands to satisfy his morbid craving. But, not- 
withstanding the ti-iviality of such appropria- 
tions, it was evident that a man posses, sed by 
such a frenzy was unfit to hold the office of a 
clergyman, and could only bring it into con- 
tempt. His presbytery hadj accordingly, de- 
posed him ; but the Court of Session arrested 
the sentence by an interdict, and this upon the 
pleathat certain ministers of 2'«oa(jfsacrachurches 
who sat in the presbytery had no right to vote. 
The assembly in the present ease sustained the 
sentence, and Mr. Livingston was deposed. Mr. 
Clark, the presentee to Lethendy, who still con- 
tinued to defy the authoi'ity of the church hy 
his applications to the civil court against its cle- 
eisioiis, was deprived of his license. A parish 
minister, Mr. Wilson of Stmnraer, who had 
been found guilty by his presbytery of divers 
acts of fraud, and had betaken himself to the 
shelter of the civil courts, w'as deposed. 

It was not long after the rising of the assembly 
that these close encounters between the civil and 
ecclesiasticalcoui'tsbi'oughtthequestion between 
them to a final trial. It was in the case of Auoli- 
terai-der, to which we have already alluded, and 
which had been pending in the Court of Session 
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from ls:l8 mitil the present, pimiod. Eiicoiiniged 
hy tlie civil deeiaioiiH granted in favour of ru- 
jpctod presentees, Lord Iviimonll, the patron, 
and Mr. 'iioung.his protege, now applied to the 
flonse of J,orda to ravcrati llie di^eision of the 
aaaeinbly and order the presbj'tery of Aiichter- 
arder to take Mr. Young on trials, and failing 
their eoiii[ili!inee to award damages again.st the 
piMslrytery for rcifinsal. The Itouse returned it 
tinid judgment on the 0th of August, and g;ive 
sentence in favour of the applicants, while Mr. 
Young fixed tlie amount of damages at £10,000. 
Tlie church was tlumderstvuek at the decision. 
IVlien the pre.seutec had heen rejected thi.s de- 
cisio7i of the elm roll -courts d id not aflect the 
temporalities of the heneliee, which Mr. Yiung 
mi, gilt enjoy iuiniole.sted. lint hy tin's ilecisiou 
the ]inwer of I’ejectiou by the church, although 
merely in siiiritnal oflices, was also taken away. 
Whatever mi.ght Vie the nature or amount of the 
coiigregiitioi I’a d issent, wl latever the ecclesiastical 
laws hy whicha church-court might he compelled 
to reject him, and liowever tJie .secular emlow- 
meuts niigiit he .given uji as the price of their 
refusal, all was now to he unavailing; at the | 
corimiand of the civil court the pre.sbytcry must j 
try him, ordain him, and admit him, under heavy 
penaltie.s, in addition to tlie surrender of the j 
tamporalitics of tlie living. A few such cases I 
would have heggared the church unless it sub- ' 
niitted to the e.vtrenie of passive obedience and 
pro.stituted its sacred oHice.s to the will of secular 
authority. To meet Ihi.s greatest of evils nothing 
less than an extraordinary convocation wasnoces- 
sary. and a requisition to that e/l’ect w.'is signed 
hy thirty-two fathers of the church. The day 
appointed for the meeting was tlie 17th of L’o- 
veinber, 1842, the place, lloxVrargh Church, 
Edinburgh, and to it the ministers resorted, not 
only from the Lowland shires, hut the extreme 
IH.ghlanda and Hehridca. Four hundred and 
sixty-five ministers attended, and the proeeed- 
ing.s of the convocation were conducted with a 
solemuily, harmony, and order not often wit- 
nessed in such largo ecclesiastical as.semhlies. 
Two questions composed the great subjects of 
deliberation; 1. What is our grievance? and 
2. What is its remedy? The first of these was 
not far to seek, and has been .suggested by the 
foregoin.g narrative; it ranged over a cmir.se of 
years and a .series of aggressions always increas- 
ing in enormity and magnitude. How the at- 
tempt for tlioir removal was to he conducted 
was equally simfile and obvious : it could ojily 
be done, not by secular means and violence, but 
by remonstrance, protest, and serious warning, 
and ahould these be found ineffectual the minis- 
ters must abandon the temporal henetits of an 
establishment. This alternative, implying the 
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greatest of saoriftces, was intimated in no ob- 
scure or he-sitating terms. It was agreed by the 
convocation, “That it. is the duty of the mmis- 
tevs now assembled, and of all who .■ulhei e to 
tlieir views, to make a solemn representation to 
lie)- maje.sty’s government, and to both house.s of 
parliament, setting forth the inmiinci.it and e.K- 
treme peril of the Establishment, the ine.stinialde 
value of Iluj heuclits wliicli it bestows on the 
country, and the pain and reluctance with which 
tliey are forced to contemplate the possibility of 
the church’s separation, for conscience sake, from 
the .stsite, re.spectfully calling upon the rulers of 
this nation to maintain the constitution of the- 
kingdom inviolate, and to npliold a jiure e.st.'ib- 
lishmeut of religion in the land ; and, finally, in- 
timating that, as the endowments of the olmrcli 
ar’e undoubtedly at tlie disposal of tlie supreme 
power of the state, witli whom it rests either to 
covitinue to the church her ’[lO'.scssiiin of them, 
free from .any limitatiou of her spiritual Juris- 
diction and frei’dom, or to w'itlidraw them alto- 
gether; so it must bo the duty of the church, 
and consequently, in dojiondenco on the grace of 
God, it is the doterminatiou of the lirothreii now 
assembled, if no moasui-e .such .as they have de- 
clared imlispeusahlo be granted, to tender the 
resigna,tion of those civil advanta,ges wliicli they 
can no longer hold in consistency with the free 
and full exercise of their spiritual fuuotioua, and 
to cast theniselves on .siioU provision as God, in 
Ids jjrovidence, may afford, ruaiutainin,g still un- 
comprondsed the principlo of a right scriptural 
connection betw-een the elnirch and the .state, arid 
solemnly entering their protest .against the juilg- 
ments of wldoli they complain, as, in their de- 
cided opiidon, altogether eontrury to what hasi 
ever hitherto been ■underatood to lie the law 
and constitution of this cauiitry,” 

A. declaration so solemn, ao deoi.sive, so public, 
eonld oidy be followed by one eonrse of action: 
if the demmid.s of the coiivooa.tion wore disre- 
garded a very large and iniiuential portion of 
the clei'gy ninat cease to he ndnisters of the 
Established Olmrcli of Scotland. They had de- 
clared tluat in its pi-esent condition of vassalage 
to the state they conkl no longer eonscientionsiy 
remain in it, and that unless tliis bondage should 
ho I’emoved tlioy would depart from it:H pale. To 
this they had pledged themselves hy the most 
binding of deelaratious, whioli they could neither 
retract nor qualify, ;incl all who know them were 
aware that they were not likely to shrink from 
their ensagemont. It only therefore reniained 
to be seen wha.t the government would do in 
such a crisis. 'Perliaps it might yield at tlie last 
hour, and thus savo the N.itioiial Church from 
such a perilous dismembonneiit. The evil iiad 
been perpetrated by our statesmen through ig- 
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nm'ance, tteotigh prejiKlice, anii misx'eift'esenta- 
tion ; Imt; now that the ease had been so re- 
peatedly and clearly explained, might it not be 
that even yet tliey would i-elenti They made 
no claims to infallilMlity, and had often already 
changed their course when the popular tide was 
iigainst them ; and might they not— ought they 
not — so to do now, when the danger was so 
great and so immediate 1 In the hope of such a 
recantation, and to afford an opportunity of de- 
livering it with dignity, the ministers still con- 
tinued, tln'oiigh their supporters, to urge their 
claims upon parliament; but all was in vain: 
the government was consistent only in its in- 
fatnatioii and its purpose not to yield. To 
fortify thoir re.solution onr chief statesmen had 
tfiken several of the Moderate leading clergy- 
men into thtdr counsel, who assured them that 
these menaces of the dissentients were nothing 
but bravado, and that when the alternative 
Came not forty ministers would leave the church, 
not twenty, perliaps not even ten. 'The appli- 
cations continued therefore to be rejected until 
within two months of the meeting of the General 
Assembly, when by a decisive vote of the legisla- 
ture it was definitely settled that the church 
could only enjoy the immunities and emoluments 
of an establishment bj' submission to the state 
and obedience to the sentences of the civil tri- 
bunal in matters sacred as well as secular. 

All negotiation was thus ended, and the season 
for action had arrived. The warning was sud- 
den and tlif! time short, but the members of the 
convocation were not trl LU 1 pei; lol Was 
the great event which was now inevifeible to be 
a secession nr a disruption? Were the ministers 
to retire each one for himself, and continue their 
work as travelling evangelists and missionaries, 
tTusting entirely to providence for their support? 
Or were they to go forth an organized liody, 
and carry on their operations as a national 
churoli, supported by the people alone ? It was 
well for these que.stious that I)r. Chalmers was 
at hand to answer them. In him were combined 
the rarely associated qualities of the highest 
imagiuatiou with profound calculation, and al- 
though the moat enthusiastic and eloquent pulpit 
orator of his day he was also one of the ablest 
and soundest of its iiuanciers. While woi-kiug 
in the forefront of this great movement, of which 
he was univer.sally recognized as leader, the pos- 
sibility of a secession had often occurred to him, 
and the necessity of providing for it on an ample 
and efficient scale. New chin’ches would be 
needed in hundreds for the retiring ministers, 
and coinmensui’ate funds for their support; and 
these demands from public benevolence most he 
a thousand-fold greater than the requirements 
of religious enterprise had hitherto claimed. 


The whole work of a national church must be 
overtaken, Ijy providing religions instnietion .not 
merely for wealthy citie.s ami populous towns, 
but for poor and thiidy-peopled districts, schools 
must accompany these chnrehes, and even the 
foreign missions be kept up in aiidition to the 
means of home instruction. And how were such 
colossal ideas to he realized ? It was the con- 
cretion of a coral island from tlie assenihlago of 
minute aniinalculic. He knew the power of 
and what a penny a-hea.d could become 
when contrihu ted by the million; and upon these 
ideas he acted as president of the liniincial 
committee. Communications were .sent to all 
the adherents of the niovemeut over Scotland 
to advertise them of its events and prepare them 
for the emergency. They were everywhere 
organized into separate bodies, and employed to 
collect funds for the erection of new clnirches 
and the support of the minister of their own 
clioiee. But how to make this support per- 
manent, not temporary, was the chief subject of 
bis solicitude; and the result was, the scheme of 
the Suatentation Fund, by which ministers were 
to he maintained in their charges by an organized 
system of general and congregational contribu- 
tion, so as to carry on their avociitioiia divested; 
of secular cares. In this way the support of the 
people was to be substituted for that of govern- 
ment, so easily and effectually, that neither dis- 
turbance nor diminution should ho felt in the 
change. His brethren were astounded at such 
a idaii, which fin- transcended aii 5 'thing they 
had hoped for; and even at the convocation, 
where he detailed it at great length and demon- 
strated its practicability, the in embers listened 
with incrodnlous ears. But events afterwards 
showed the wisdom tliat had planned and the 
energy that carried the formation of this Sus- 
teutatiou Fund into execution. AVithout it the 
Ilisruptiou would have taken place; but, instead 
of becoming a Free Church, it might have 
dwindled into a branch of dissenterusm, or died 
with the generation that gave it birth. 

When tlie meeting of the assembly was at 
Imnd the few days that preceded it were days 
of anxiety and commotion ; the publie paused 
and comited each hour of suspense, rvhile the 
two parties of the church, who wore 1o meet 
together for the last time, wore preparing, each 
in its own fashion, for the momentoua event. 
For three several evenings the protesting minis- 
ters assembled in St. Luke’s Ohurch, Edinburgh., 
and the protest was signed by about four hun- 
dred muiisters who were pledged to stand or fall 
by its principles. On the other hand the minis- 
ters adhering to the Establishment were busy in 
securing a majority against the hour of trial. 
Their arts wei’e successful, so far as spurious 
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roturiis of nietubere, and the detemng of otliera 
by sordid considerations could go; and when 
the hour of ti-ial approached several were want- 
ing in the ranks of the popular party who ought 
to have beau at their post. But still, in these 
ranks there was neither hesitation nor wavering. 
On Thursday, the 18th of May, 1843, the Mar- 
qiiis of Bute, who was royal connnisaioiier, held 
his levee, according to custom, in the palace of 
Holyrood; and perhaps at no former time in its 
history had its ancient walls received a crowd 
so large, and ao animated by anxiety and sus- 
pewae. While the distinguished personages who 
had the right of entry were pressing forward 
to the bai'rier, to be presented successively to his 
gi’ace, a portrait on the wail opposite to him of 
icing William HI. suddenly fell to the ground. 
'‘There goes the Revolution Settlement!” ex- 
claimed a voice from the crowd. Although in 
itself a trivial accident, it was strangely in 
accordance with the time, and with the occasion 
of this meeting. The Revolution Settlement 
which William had ratified, and on which the 
dissentient party founded their claims, was 
about to be disregarded and violated, and the 
downfall of Ins portrait was a striking prelude 
to the outrage. 

From Holyrood the commissioner’s proee-ssion 
repaired to the churcli of St. Giles, whei'e a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Welsh, the professor 
of ohureli history in the Univensity of Edin- 
burgh, and moderator of the previous assembly. 
His text was from Rom. xi v. 5, “Let every m.an 
be fullyperauaded in his own mind;” and seldom 
had an occasion oceureed in which such a com- 
mand could bo more appropriate or impressive. 
From the csithedral of St. Giles the procession 
adjourned to St. Andrew’s Cburch, one of the 
largest in Edinburgh, where the .assembly was 
to be held ; and spacious though it wa.s, and 
crowded to the porch, the multitudes it held 
were far outnumbered by the interested thou- 
sands who crowded the street, anxious to obtain 
the earliest notice whether the battle was lost 
or won. After the opening prayer of the assem- 
bly by Dr. Welsh, as retiring moderator, and 
when he shou Id have opened the wonted busi- 
ness of such a meeting, he again stood up, but 
for a very different purpose; and while the whole 
assembly was hushed as one man to listen he 
thus addressed them; “F-athers and hrethren, 
according to the usual form of procedure, this 
is the time for making up the roll ; but in con- 
sequence of certain proceedings affecting our 
rights and privileges— proceedings which h.ave 
been sanctioned by her majesty’s government 
and by the legislature of the country — and 
more especially in respect that there has been 
an infringement on the liberties of our con- 


stitution, so that we could not now constitute 
this court without a violation of the terms of the 
union between church and state in this laud, as 
now authoi’itfitively declared, I must protest 
against our proceeding further. The rea.soii8 
tlnat have led me to come to this conclusion are 
fully set forth in the document which I hold in 
mj'' hand, .and wliioh, with permia.sion of tlie 
house, I shall now proceed to read.” He then 
proceeded to read the prota.st, drawn up and 
signed by 203 ministers who were mcmbara of 
that assembly. The grievances complained of 
were eight in number, find comprised under the 
following heads; — The compulsory intrusion of 
ministers on reclaiming congregations ; the in- 
terdicting of preaching and administering ordi- 
nances ; the suspension of spiritual censures by 
the civil courts, especially in the deposition of 
ministem, and depriving preachers of their 
license; their interference with the composition 
and proceedings of church-courts; their setting 
aside the decisions of the majorities in church- 
courts and confirming those of tlie minorities; 
their claiming the power to stay the processes 
of church disoiiiline .and interdiotiiig ohiiroh- 
coiu’te from proceeding in them; and finally, the 
preventing of jifistors to teach or rule, or sit in 
ecclesiasttoil judicatories, or making iidditional 
provision for the exercise of discipline, thougli 
wholly .spiritual, without their sanction. These 
restrictions being iiioorapatible with the law of 
God, the constitution of tlie Church of Scotland 
and the .articles of the Treaty of Union, “wo 
further photest,” the document went on, “ that 
any assembly constituted in submission to the 
conditions now declared to be law, and under 
the civil coei'cion which has been brought to 
bear in the election of commisaionotvs to the 
.assembly this day appointed to have been holden, 
I and on the commissioners chosen thereto, is not 
and shall not be deemed a free and lawful as- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. . . . A.nd, 
finally, while firmly asserting the right and duty 
of the civil magistrate to maintain and support 
an establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s word, .and reserving to ourselves and our 
successors to strive by all lawful means, as op- 
portunity aliall, in God’s good providence, be 
offered, to secure the performance of this duty 
.agreeably to the Scripture.s, and in implement 
of the statutes of the kingdom of Scotland, .and 
the obligiitions of the Tre.aty of Union as under- 
stood by us and our ancestors, but .acknow- 
ledging that we do not hold ourselves at liberty 
to retain the benefits of the establishment while 
we c,annot comply with the conditions now 
deemed to be thereto attached — we protest, 
that in the circumstances in which we .are placed, 
it is and shall he lawful for us, and such other 
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commissioners, chosen to the assembly ax>pointed 
to have been this day holden, as may concur 
with us, to withdraw to a separate place o£ meet- 
ing, for the purpose of taking steps for ourselves 
and all who adhere to us— 1 1 m v dth us 
the Confession of Faith and standards of the 
Church of Scotland, as heretofore understood — 
for sejjarating, in an orderly way, from the es- 
tablishment; and thereupon adopting such mea- 
sures as may be competent to ns, in humble de- 
pendence on God’s grace and the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, for the advancement of his glory, the ex- 
tension of the gospel of our LokI and Savioiu-, 
and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s 
house, according to his holy woi’d ; and we do 
now for the purpose foi’esaid withdraw accoj-d- 
ingly, humbly and solemnly acknowledging the 
baud of the Lord in the things which have come 
upon us, because of our manifold sins, and the 
sins of this church and nation; but, at the same 
time, with an assured conviction that we are 
not responsible for any consequences that may 
follow from this our eiiforoed separation from 
an establishment which we loved and prized — 
through interference with conscience, tlie dis- 
honour dona to Christ’s crown, and the rejection 
of his sole and supreme authority as king in his 
church.” 

When he had ended the.se ominous words of 
the concluding paragraph Dr. Welsh laid the 
protest upon the table, bowed respectfully to 
the commissioner, and retired. A long train 
followed him, in the foremost ranks of which 
might be recognized Dr. Clmlmers, Dr. Gordon, 
Di’. Maefarlan, and the distinguished fathers of 
the church whom Scotland had so long loved and 
venerated ; and as bench after bench continued 
to be Vacated by the retiring, there wasthesileiice 
and astonishnient of awe among those who re- 
mained gazing silently at the spectacle and won- 
dering when it would be ended. Gone were the 
great leaders of the warfare; let them go, for 
peace will return with their departure: gone 
were the eloquent preachers ; and let them also 
go, for popular esteem and the bounty of ad- 
mirers will more thjin requite them for the , 
sacrifice. But when the obscure country min- 
isters also followed, the men whose all de- 
pended on the e.stahlishmeut, and who had no 
such prospects before them, the most scejffical 
were compelled to coiife.ss that here, .at least, 
was an instance of veritable martyrdom. In 
the meantime the crowd th.at thi'onged the 
church -door, and whose anxiety had been 
wmund to the utmost pitch, no sooner beheld 
the front rank of the procession in the porch 
than they conveyed the tidings in a whisper", 
“ They come 1 'Ihey come !” and in an instant 
the street rang with acclamations of triumph. 

VOL. III. 


The leal-hearted men of the good old cause of 
Scotland vrere as plentifnl as ever, and in that 
moment each man felt as proud of his country 
as his minister; and while some expi'eased their 
enthusiasm by loud shouts, many could only 
express their feeling by tears ;(,nd sobs. Tlie 
sacrifice that had been promised was no empty 
menace, and here was the departure in good 
earnest. The crowd opened to givm them pas- 
sage, and the procession slowly wended its way 
down to Canonraills, where a place ha<l been 
previously fitted up in anticipation of the event. 

It was an immense hall, capalile of accommo- 
dating 3000 sitters; and the place had been 
crowded at an early hour by those who were 
certain that a new General Assembly would 
be constituted there and were anxious to wit- 
ness its jn’oceeclings. 

On entering the hall the ministers took their 
places. Their numbers showed that this was no 
mere secession, the germ of a future church, but 
an entire church, already formed and in full 
maturity, with 470 clergymen present as its 
representatives. Dr. Welsh ojieiied this new 
assembly with prayer, as he had opened the old, 
after wliich it was Ills duty as late moderator ' 
to propose his successor in office. Nor was this 
nomination either doubtful or difficult, for the 
heart of the whole oliurch had already settled 
the question. “ I feel assured,” said Dr. Welsh in 
his address, “ that the eyes of every individiuil in 
this assembly — the eyes of the whole church 
and country— the eyes of all Cliristendom — are 
directed to one individual, whom to name is to 
pronounce his panegyric. In the exhausted 
state in which my numerous duties have left 
me it is scarcely in my {lower to .say more; but, 
indeed, I feel that more would be superfluous. 
The extent of his labours in eonneotion with 
our present position would justly entitle Dr. 
Chalmers to hold the first place in this our 
meeting,” At the name of Dr. Chalmei'S the 
whole audience rose, and hailed it with deafen- 
ing acclamations. As soon as silence was re- 
stored Dr. Welsh thus proceeded : — “Surely it 
is a good omen, or rather I should say a token 
for good from the great Disposer of all events 
and the alone Head of the church, that I cau 
propose to hold this office an individual who, 
by the efforts of his genius aud his virtues, is 
destined to hold so conspicuous a place in the 
eyes of all posterity. But this, I feel, is taking 
but a low view of the subject. His genius has 
been devoted to the service of his heavenly 
Master, and his is the high honour promised 
to those who, having laboured successfully in 
their Master’s cause, and turned many to 
righteousness, are to shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.” On assuming the moderator’s chair 
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Dr. Chalinfivs commenced the devotiomd piivt 
of lim duty by seleethis; for their song of ju'aiae 
the foi ty-tliinl [wahn. A heavy thinider-elond 
had by lids time tbrowTi its shadofl' over tlie 
biiilding, iiiid eiiveloj)ed the gi-eater par’t of the 
audience in gloom; bnt no sooner was that 
toncldng line I'uad out, 

“ 0 soud thy light fortli and thy tnith,” 

than tlie .sun suddenly broke out, and all was 
iniidiated with the joyful light of day. It was 
an auinmtiug coincidence to which even the 
most desi)onding could not be insensible. In 
Ium opening .‘iddrcss the new moderator briefly 
Went over the history of the late struggles of 
the church and the fruitlessneaa of its applic;i- 
tions to the ruling powere. “We now,” he 
added, “ make a higlie.r appeal, from our consti- 
tution, which has been disregarded, to onr con- 
bcience, which tells ns that the ecclesiastical 
ought not to be subjected to the civil power in 
things spiritual. We are therefore compelled, 
though with great reluctance and deep sorrow 
of lie.'irl, to rjuit the advantages of the Scottish 
Establi.shiucjit, because .she li.is fallen from her 
original princijile.s, in the hope that we shall be 
suffered to prosecute our labours in peace on the 
ground of Criti.sli toleration. These are the prin- 
ciples that have oooasiojied the mnvementsof this 
day and brought its together on tlie present occa- 
sion,” Their triumph was like that of the Christ- 
ians of old, who rejoiced in their suft'erings, and i 
counted all their ]os.ses gain in the service of their 
divine M.aster. Jiveii this natural elation, how- 
ever, required a proper direction to be given and 
right limits to be set to it, and thei’efore Dr, 
Chalmers added, “ But let us not forgot, in the 
midsl of this rejoicing, the deep humility that 
pervaded their songs of exultation, the trembling 
which tliese holy men mixed with their mirth- 
trembling arising from a sense of i.lieir own 
weakness : and then courage, inspired by the 
tliimght of that aid and strength which were to 
bo obtained out of His fulness who formed all 
their boasting and all their defence. Never in 
the history of our church were .such feelings and 
such aoknowlcdgmeuts more called for than 
now; and in the transition we are making it 
becouios us to reflect on such sentiments as 
tluwe, ‘Hot I, hut the grace of Cod which was | 
with me,’ !i.ud ‘Let him that thiuketh he] 
standeth take heed lest he fall.”’ | 

While the Free Church was originated in this I 
inaunBr, aud its assembly employed harmoniously i 
in the work of reconstruction and legislation, it 
is time to cast a parting look at the proeoediuga 
of that court which they lord forsaken. A fearf ul 
disru ption liad takeu place, by which the Church 
Wfxs rent intwahi and tbeasserably half-emptied, 


and men gazed upon tlie void, scarcely able to 
believe tbe testimony of their own senses. Hat 
the huge blank was immediately oc.eujjiBd by 
forty membera, who held the religionasentiinents 
of the dejiarted, altliougb they cunld not cm ry 
them out as their pvedooessors bad done; uud 
instead of departing with the rest they thought 
it their duty to remain in the JiKtablisliiuent, 
corrupted though it wa.s, in the liojie tlmt. their 
coutiuning protest against its corruptions might 
be all the more available, it was a painful po,si- 
tion to occupy, for it subjected tliern to tbe scoj'ii 
of their retiring bretlu'en without Beoiiriug tlie 
confidence of those with whom they reinaiiied ; 
and it needed noordinary measure eitlier of high, 
heroic conscientiousness or moral insensibility to 
constitute such a luiiiority, .It was indeed with 
something like derkiou and pity, mingled with 
satisfaction, that the Moderate leaders, as soon as 
they saw the empty benehesoeenpied by this rem- 
nant, exclaimed, “ We have still got an opjiosi- 
tion !” In proceeding to bvcsiuBBS it was natural 
that thisassenibly should rescind those laws which 
had been confiniiod during tbe toiuporary icscend- 
ency of the popular party ; and in the present state 
of atlairs it was equally na,tiii'al that in snob a jiro- 
‘Cess they should encounter no serious oppo.sition. 
They therefore went romidly to work, and with 
aunaniniityand speed wliieh almost matclied the 
proceedings of the opposition honse at C'ancm- 
milLs. The first proceeding was to restore the 
suspended ministers of Stratliliogie ; and tliis 
was done by deelaring their Bentence to hai^e 
been null and void from the beginning. Then 
came the Veto Law, which was dismissed so sum- 
marily that it was not even subjected to the for- 
mality of a vote ; and presbytevieB wore ordered 
to proceed henceforth in the settlement of par- 
ishes as if tbe veto bad never existed. With 
equal haste and as little coromony the parlimnen- 
■tary churrties and the cbapols of ease, along with 
the chnrches of tlie Associate Synod tliat bad re- 
turned to the cominmiion of tbe BstaliliKsbment 
weredeprivcdoftheirconstitutions, and tbe min- 
isters of tbeir right to ait in church-courts. ’The 
compulsory settlements of Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Middleton were confirmed,aiKlMr.Ciarlf’s license 
was restored. Tlie last duty that remained was 
to consider the protest of the retiring ministers 
which had been laid on the assembly’s tabJo at 
their departure; mid it was decreed that the 
churelies of tho.se who had signed it should be de- 
clared vacant. It was necessary, however, that the 
protest itself should be formally answered, and 
the answer widely eii’culiited over the eonutry. 
“ We are, I 'have no doubt,” said Dr. Cook, now 
tbe undisputed leader of the assembly, “ agreed 
upon tbe point that the pleas put forth by the 
protesters are in a vary great degi'ee faliaoious 



pleas ; that their views of acts of parliament are 
erroiiooiis views; and we a.re perfeully at one in richest pai'ishes. 
this, that their interpretations of these acts are since the passing of the Education Act of 1872, 
not interpretations which, dowoi to the last as- passed into the hands of the school boards, 
senibly, have ever been put upon the statutes, Not a single effort either for home evaiigeliKi- 
or were consklei'ed by theassendrlj'-to be legiti- tioii or foreign mis.siims was to bn remitted 
riiatn interpretations, f therefore think it not Or even .abated, and the Free Ohnreh, as snou 
only necessary but imperative that there should as it started into existence, took up the work 
be. a coiuuuttee. appointed to prepare such a in all its ramiticatious and with 
miiuvte answiu’ as i have suggested, and that adequate to the demand. I.'he immense 
that be done after the discussion of this day.” eoinplieated machinery in such a variety of reli» 
ffhe committee was aoeovdingly appointed, hut gious efforts was scarcely interrupted one nio- 
failcd to finish itfi work before the assembly ment by the earthquake shook of the 
njse. 'l.'lui task vviis then poslqjonod to the next tion; and no sooner had the event 
meeting of the commission in Augu.st. r.iitevcni than all rvonl on with renewed activit.v and 
in -\Hg'u.-,l the answer, if pre]iared, wa.s not vigour. And that this was no sudden spnsnioflio 
produced, and after this the aff'air was .allowed effort, to be afterwartls followed by 
to drop. Tlie first a.sscuibly of the. Free Olmreh and collapse, has been shown by the iiieivaso 
sat from the 18th to the 3(ith of May. On the of the tburch’s resource.s, and the extension 
23rd Wits witnessed a solemn tiud int])russivo of its cfibr(,s, as year after year went onwaid. 
scene, when fully ^7tl mini.ster.s signed a Deefl At the time of tlie Di-sruptioa the Free Church 
of I)emi.s.sion, aiid tliu.s formally resigned their siipiilied a desideratinu to the nation .at 
livings and gave up nil connection with tlie which had been greatly de.sired 
Establi.slied Clnu'oh. The illustrious moderator form.ation. The iiieaiia of religious 


w'as the first to sign, and ne.xt to him came the 
venerable Or. Mnirhead of CViiuioud, who had 
been ordained in. 1788.1 
In the formation of the Free Clmrch one of 
the moat striking of its characteristics w,as its 
magnitude and maturity at the very first hour 


I as compared with the requirements of the people, 
I were .scanty, while every appetd to 
upon tho subject w.as either answered by a very 
inadequate boon or a cliurlisli refusal. But 
evectiou of nearly <a thousand churches by the 
Free (Jhuroh alone in idl parts of Saitlaud, from 


of its existence. It was without partillol in the Solway Firth to the most distant island of 
the history of the Uhrifstia,n church. Hitherto the nortiiern and western sea, obviated the neces' 
the great di.^sents both of England and Scot- sity of such appeals, and supplemented the defi- 
land had originated in a beginning so small as cienoy in ;i larger abundance th.an any which 
scarcely to excite notice. Two or three minis- the most lilieral government would have 
tera, dissatisfied with tlie state of the Estab- tempted. 

lished Ohiirch. withdrew horn its communion. And what the while has been the career 
and the small sect whicli they formed only grow the Est.abli.slied Church 1 At tho Disruption 
in the course of years, and through the regular there uiis niuoh bitterness of feeling between 
periods of infancy, youth, and manliood. But tho two partie.s, and the antagonistic churcliea 
here was a clinreh that was born full grown, regarded each olhar not merely as rivals lint as 
Eeptidiatiiig the character of a mere dissent, or deadly enemies. But gradually this feeling died 
even of a .see0s.sioii, it claimed to be tlie verit- out, and each church held oiiwai’d iu its own 
able natiomil Church of Scotland; and the means way, finding that the work it had to do left 
at its disposal, as well as tho strength it put neither time nor inclination for unseemly and 
fortli, were cnnimeiiniirate with so lofty an .ns- unedifyiiig quarrel. In recent tiriiea there lias 
sumption. It claimed every parish for its own, been a remarkable developmout of spiritual 
and forthwith proceeded to erect a church in and iutclleotuiil life among the clergy of the 
every parish. Considering the “godly iqi- Established Chnrclqaiidacorrospoiidiiiggrowth 
bfiugiiig of the young” of Scotland to be com- of religious power in the coiigregatioria, as evi- 
mitted to its charge, it erected a school along deiioed by the erection of new ehurcheB, the 

.- — - establislimeut of missions, and other effoi'tis in 

' III tilts insurant of the Disviiptioii imfl the events that behalf of religion botli at home and abroad, 
lert t(> it the liistin'kul .luthorities nro too numerrms tor b;ive necessarily made large deniaild.s 

n^mi'''lVtn”occui)y "in a hLToryTf upon the liberality of members. The activity 

fiiiea".mrselv.i3 to the le.vtirig events ol the roligioiis his- 
tory o{ that TOonieiitous pavioil. To those, however, who 
ileaire a full iletail of the Jlisniptlon and its cansea wo can 
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for meeting spiritual destitution. The obnoxious 
laws relating to patronage were mollified by 
Lord Aberdeen’s Act (1843), and at last, in 
ia7-l, as elsewhere stated, jratroiiage w'as finally 
abolished, and the right of electing niiiiistera 
wa.9 vested in communicants and adherents. 
Tims Was the chief cause of all the secessions, 
of the break-up of 1843, removed; but, 
other cause-s remaining, it is doubtful if many 
who had left the Established Church found 
themselves tihle on this ground to rejoin it. 

The period of religious strife that produced 
Eree ('huveh was succeeded, however, by 
one of religious reunions, and cei'tain denomina- 
tions that had liitherto differed upon minor 
points agreed to abandon or forget them that 
they might once more become one. Such was 
tiie reconciliation of tlie Burghers and Anti- 
burghers, wlio became incorporateii under tlie 
title of the United Secession, and who after- 
wards (ill 1847) formed conjointly a union with 
the ilelief Church under tlie title of the United 
Ifresbyteriau Ohnrcli. Negotiations with a view 
to a union of the Eree Chnrcli and the United 
Presbyterians were well advanced, but were 
abandoned in 187.% pidncipally on .account of 
the disinclination of tlie former to modify its pro- 
of the establishment doctrine. In 1870 
the Reformed Presbyterian Cliuvoli was received 
into the free Ghureh, and as Voluntary priii- 
oiples seem latterly to have been gaining ground 
this body, a union w'ith the other dissenting 
may yet take place. At the present 


time indeed the prepondermice of opinion in the 
Free Church seems to be against the principle 
of establisUmeuts, and among Free Clun’cluuen; 
and United Presbyterians alike there is a strong 
dem.and for disestablMiinent. But as yet all is 
uncertainty and conjecture, and though the 
question of dise-stabliahnicnt has come before 
parliament, \vh.at the result may be iiiu.st be left 
to the future. 

One point may here bo referred to iu regard 
to which all the churches stand in a similar- 
position. A somewhat more elaborate service 
has been introduced into many of the omigra- 
gatioiis, clun-ch music has been greatly im- 
proved, the organ whicli formerly was .anathema 
to the Scottish Presbyterians both lay and 
clerical has become not unoommon, hymns are- 
now in very general use, and in some cases- 
— jierhaps confined to churches of the estaldish- 
ment— even fixed forms of prayer are employed 
to some extent. The relative numbers of tlie- 
adherents belonging to the Estalilishod Cliurolii 
and the other Presbyterian churcbes are not 
known with certainty, but iioourding to what 
seems a feir estimate tlie first imiy claim about 
as many adherents as tlie otlier two bodies 
combined. Presbyterianism is represented iu 
England chieliy by the English Presbyterian 
Churoli, while it also occupies an important 
position in Canada and other colonies, Nearly 
all the chui'chea in Scotland have long been 
vigorously engaged in missionary work in 
I various foreign bands, 



Thursday the i8tli of May, 1843, witnessed the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland. On that day the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland met 
in St Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, when Dr. AVelsh, the retiring moderator, 
read a formal Protest on behalf of 203 ministers who were members of the 
Assembly. 'I'his Prote.st set forth, that under the conditions now declared to be 
the law, and in submission to the coercion now imposed on the establishment, 
a free and lawful Assembly of the Church of Scotland, according to the original 
and fundamental princi|rles thereof, cannot now be held. 'When this document 
was read tlie protesting commissioners to the Assembly, ministers, and laymen 
retired amid great excitement, and proceeded in procession to Canonniills, 
where a hall capable of accommodating 3000 people had been prepared. This 
building was crowded, and therein the Free Church of Scotland was con- 
stituted, Dr. Chalmers being appointed Moderator amid deafening acclamations. 
In course of the proceedings an impressive scene urns sviinessed, when fully 4J0 
ministers signed a Deed of Dcmissio?i, and thus formally resigned their livings 
and gave up all connection with the Established Church. 


In the picture.- Dr. Chalmers, having signed the Deed, has taken his place 

as Moderator of tire Assembly. Seated to his left is Dr. Welsh, the retiring 
Moderator, who read the Protest. On the right of Dr. Cihalmers is Dr. Gordon, 
minister of the High Church, Edinburgh ; Sir James Forre.st, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh; Dr. Cunningham, subsequently Professor of Church History in the 
new College, Edinburgh; behind him, Alexander Dunlop, author of "The 
Claim of .Right”, afterwards legal adviser of the Free Church, and member 
of Parliament for Greenock. Dr. Pitcairn of Cockpen, one of the Clerks of 
Assembly, superintends the signing of the Document, and his colleague in the 
Clerkship, Dr. Clason of Edinburgh, i.s seated at the end of the table. Behind 
Ur. Pitcairn is Dr. Bruce, minister of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, the church where 
the General Assembly had met, and in which the Protest was read; in front of 
him the well-known figure of Dr. Julius Wood, afterwards of Durtfries. In the 
foreground, the Rev. Robert M'Donald of Blairgowrie (afterward.s notable for 
his work in regard to schools) is supporting an aged minister who, having signed 
the Deed,, is about to leave. 
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In giving aonie of tlie more striking facta 
.regarding the progress made by Scotland in the 
iiineteeutli century, it may be as -well to begin 
with the increase which has taken place in the 
jiumber of the inhabitauta of the country, this 
furnishing the clearest evidence of progress, and 
■tliB advance made in this direction being closely 
■associated with those made in other directions. 
The first government census of the country was 
taken in 1801, at which date it was found that 
the people numbered 1,608,420. Since theu 
this figure has been multiplied two and a half 
times, the census of 1891 showing that then 
Scotland had rather more than four millions of 
inhabitants. This increase, great as it is, is not 
.80 great as that which Inus taken place in Eng- 
land during the corresponding period, although 
■it must be remembered that the natural re- 
sources of England are far superior to those 
of Scotland. In both countries, of course, the 
increase has taken place in the face of a con- 
stant loa.s by emigration, immense numbers of 
■emigrants having been attracted to lands across 
the sea, especially to the British colonies .md 
the United States. Previous to 1815 the emi- 
gration from pur islands was comparatively 
small, but since theu it lias at various times 
-siasumed gigantic dimensions, so that altogether 
more than thirteen millions of emigrants have 
left the British Islands in the jiresent century. 
Scotland’s .special share in this total cannot be 
■given with any aooui’aoy, but since 1851 we 
know that some 700,000 people have left the 
■country' to settle in distant lands, many of these 
being the flower of Scotland’s sons and daugh- 
ters, This tide of emigration from Europe to 
the New World of America and the still newer 
world of Australia i.s one of the most striking 
social phenomena of the century, and is fraught 
with the ino.st important con, sequences for the 
future of the world. 

Though the inhabitauta of Scotland have so 
largely incroa.sed in number, the average den- 
eity of population — the number of people per 


square mile of surface — is still low when com- 
pared with England as well as various other 
countries, such as France, Geniiaiiy, and espe- 
cially Belgium ; for Scotland, as every one 
knows, is to a great extent a laud of mountain, 
heath, and unproductive soil, and thus it is 
the growth of the towns that has mainly 
tributed to the increase of population, the rural 
pojjulation being at the present time but little 
greater than it was in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. From 1801 to 1831 there -was a general 
increase throughout the country at large, and 
every county showed a growing population. 
But this did not continue with any steadiness, 
some counties after this time showing a 
during one or more of the successive dooemiial 
periods at which the census was taken, though 
the majority on the whole showed an increase. 
The county of Argyle is the chief instance of 
loss of population, since notwithstanding the 
growth of Campbeltown, Dunoon, and Oban, its 
population is now smaller by 6000 than it was in 
1801. Sutherland has also a slightly smaller 
population than it had at that date, while Perth 
now stands much as it did at the beginning of 
the century. By 1841, however, the inhabitants 
of Perthshire had been augmented by 
16,000 persons, so that this increase has 
since lost. Some of the towns again liave 
shown tlieniost extraordinary increa,se in popu- 
lation, Ghisgow for instance having now ten 
times as many inhabitiuite as in 1801. 

While English towns, we may remark, 
generally built of brick, the towns in Scot- 
land are generally built of dressed or polished 
stone. Edinburgh aud Glasgow may even 
to be perhaps the best built, the best 
aud the best cleansed towns in the 
Islands. In contrast to the want of 
and cleanliness so generally prevalent in the 
eigliteeuth century, Scotland can now boast 
foremost place in cleanliness aud sauitatioii 
tlie result of the latter being attested by the 
lowering of the death-rate in her principal 
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tnwn^. Aloug with this there has talcuu I'llaee 
a great iucrease iu beuevoltjjit iustitutiuus aiitl 
aguiiciiis o£ all kiuds, as witness the noble iulir- 
rti.-U'ius anil otlier buildings for the accnniino- 
dation of sufFeriiig or vinfortiiiiate hniniuiity. 
Great ami exjieiiaive works to provide the chief 
cities with a satisfactory supply of good water 
have also been, carried out, and the Glasgow 
Oorporatiim water-works, opened in IHng, served 
to lead the way among all the recent under- 
takings of tlus kind in the United Kingdom. 
These works bring water from Loch Katrine 
and noiglibouriug lochs, the source of supply 
being thus more than 30 miles from Glasgow. 
The new works that came into operation iu 
18ry,) cost over £030,000, while the purchase 
and improvement of existing works cost the 
Glasgow Gorpovation an additional £t)e8,000. 
Tlie average daily consumption of water has 
risen from 20,000,000 gallons to more than 
40,iK)0,000, and works are now iu progress to 
increase the possible daily supply of Glasgow 
to a total of 1(10,000,000 gallons at an additional 
expenditure of ubont £1,0(X),000. 

The superior attraction which town-lifo seems 
to possess over life in the country is to a cou- 
suleiable extent responsible for the iucrease of 
the towns at tlie expense of the rural districts, 
and tins result is not coulined to SeotUivul hut is 
observed iu many other co\mtrics,iuclviding even 
the United States and the Austridiaii colonies. 
How to attach the people more uuiucrously to 
the soil, and to discourage the iiersisteut migra- 
tion to the town, is a problem that is now 
receiving much attention on the part of social 
reformers. 

In the early part of the century the means of 
communication were still so defective that the 
towns could exercise but a slight attractive 
influence on the country districts. Tlie great 
bulk of tlie people knew only of town-life by 
hearsay, and were contented to live on in the 
neiglibourhood wlieve they had been born. 
Means of eorninunioiition were now being 
rapidly extended, however. Hoads and bridges 
in partioular wei’e being constructed and im- 
proved, liotli in the Lowlands and the High- 
lands, and in this department of materiid 
progress fcicotland had a prominent representa- 
tive in the celebrated Thomas Telford, Telford 
was born in IJuiiitriesabirein 1755, and died in 
Lmuion iu 1834. He began the world as a 
working mason, but soon raised himself above 
this po.sitioii, and eattied a distiiigiiislied name 
us a civil engineer, the making of roads, bridges, 
liiirbotirs, and canals being the departments iu 
which he chiefly excelled. His works are so 
numerous all over Britain, that there is hardly 
a county in which they may not be pointed out. 
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In 1801 he was appointed by government to' 
report on the public works rCLpiiied for Scot- 
land, and a consequence of this was the con- 
struction by him of 1000 miles of roads and 
1200 bridges in tliis country, while iic was also 
inti-nstol with the making of the Caledouuui 
Canal. This splendid public work traver.w:s 
“the great gleu of .Scotland” for 00 miles, lint 
as it ha-s in its course Lochs Ness, Oicli, and 
Locliy, only a portion of this distance (about 20' 
miles) consists of artilicial cuttings. The canal 
was begun in 1803, and was opened in 1822, 
when two-tliirds of it was tiui.slied ; Init the 
work was not fully completed till 1847, at a 
total cost of over £l,3a0,000. The Caledonian 
Canal was intended to furnish a short route for 
sen-goiug vessels from the east to the west 
coast of ycotlaiid, or vko verm, but it bus ful- 
filled this object only in a comparatively small 
degree, being now much more iniporiant as a 
route for tourist stcamera than for other traffic,, 
though .small ves,sels and lisbing- boats also 
avail tbeniselvcs of it. TJie .Broomielaw Bridge 
(Glasgow, aoim to be vebvviLt) and the. .(.leim 
Bridge (.Kdinlmrgh) are among the work.s of 
Tedford ill Hcotlaml, but more famous than 
either is the great Meiuu suspeiiBion. bridge, 
which fornis part of tlio road matlo by him from 
London to Holyhead, and coiumets tbo island 
of Anglesea with the mainland. 

The Ci'inaii Canal, cut through the i.stlimuBi 
of Caiityre for the piurpose of avoiding tlie 
long route round the 'Mull of Caiit.yre, was 
a work of somewhat earlier date, having been 
finished in 1801. This canal was j.)rojccied by 
dolin Rennie, aiiotlier famcnis Scottish ongineer.. 
He was the .son of an Ihr-t botlnan I'armi'r, was 
born ill 1701, and began life ms a millwright 
under Andrew M.eikle, whom wc. have already 
mentioned in couiiectioii vvitli tlie tlirfasliing 
machine. .Hciiuie was subsequently omjiloyed 
by Boulton and "Watt, and after having acquired 
a great reputation iu comieetion with mill 
maebiuery of various kiuds, be turned biia alteii- 
tiou chiefly to bridges, harboura, and docks,. 
His moat famous bridges are the Waterloo and 
Southwark bridges, London ; iti Scotland, those 
of Kelso, klusselliui'gb, Nowtou-Stewart, and 
New Gallowigy. Some of the chief docks uii the 
Thames, with tlioso at .Leith and. Greenock, 
wore de.sigued by him, and he bad also a sliare 
in the famed Bell Rock Liglithi.mHe. He died 
ill 1821, leaving two soiiB, who followed iu bis 
footsteps— George Kermie (170i-lfi(j(i) aud Sir 
Jobnlleuiiie (179'4~1874), almost equally fauious- 
witli their father. The brotlieis long worked 
ill coiijimction, and executed engineering works 
of the most varied kind, including not only 
such as those in which their father bad been 
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engiigeil, bnt also mariue engines, ships, and or twm hoat, fitted with a smirll engine made 
railways. by Syuniigton, who was a ijvactical engineer, 

111 conueebLon with the subject of roads wc :i,ud had already^ constructed a road locoinotivt'. 
cjinnot omit lo mmitiou Joliu London Macadam The application of .steam as a propelling ])in\a'r is 
( ITofi- i aaii). whose name furnished a new word said to have been tliu sugscstioii of Mr. 'l.'aylor. 

to the English Jangnage, namely, the verb to I’lie double boat was propelled by a paddlo- 

liifii'tiilaiiiiic., expressive of tlie irnproveiuent in wlieel placed in tlie apace between the two 

roail-making of which. Macadam was the in- hulls. With this was uljtained a speed of about 

veiitof. Asa road trustee in Ayrshire he had bis .liuilesau hour. The following year Mr, Miller 
iittcutiou directed to the miicli needed improve- constructed a larger boat, in which the engine 
ment of the highways, which were then con- propelled two i)addle-wheel.s, one placed before 
structed on detective principles and costly to the othei’, in the centre between the conjoined 
repair. He made a number of experiments, and boats. The engine in this case was niaile at the 
came to the eonolusion that broken stones of Uarron Iron -works, and employed two afcmo- 
neaily uniform size were the material of which spheric cylinders, each 18 inches diameter, with 
tlie road-track should be cousti-ucted, that it which a speed of 5 or more miles an hour was 
.should be slightly raised in the middle and ])ro- obtained on tl.ie .Eorth and Clyde Cana). Tills 
perly drained at the sides, and that if properly was in the autumn of 17811. After having thus 
made the surface became hard and solid under completely e.stabliahed the practicability of the 
the influence of the traffic passing over it, requir- invention, even with the imperfect mechanism 
ing less repair the liarder tlie stone made use of. employed, Mr. Miller and his colleagues, Sym- 
This system soon found almost universal accep- ingtou and Taylor, iu the ineautime abandoned 
tauce; Macadam was appointed surveyor-general the further prosecution of the enterprise, dread- 
o£ roads, and he ultimately received iil0,000 ing perhaps the expense and opposition which, 
from parliament as an indemnity for the outlays so often falls to the lot of those who dare to , 
wliioli his experiments and journeys in coimec- introduce innovations. But Mr. Symington 
tion with roads had caused him. The roads had not yet brought his labours iu oomiec- 
all over Britain soon benefited by Macadam’s tion with steam navigation to a conclusion, 
eftbrts, and a much -improved system of mail- In 1801 he was employed by Lord Dinulas to 
coach and other ooramimioatioii everywhere fol- construot a steamer for the purpose of towing 


lowed. Telford, we may mention, considered tlnit 
there should be a proper foundation of large 
stones below the smaller stones, while Macadam 


on the Forth and Clyde Canal. This 
called the O/inrloite Dundtis, had an 
on Watt’s principle, with one horizcuital 


did not consider this necessary; hut at the pre- cylinder 22 inches diameter and 4 feet stroke, 
sent day both systems have their supporters, with couuectiug-rod and crank, which turned a 
Formerlv the main roads in the Lowlands of single paddle-wheel situated in a well-hole at 
Scotliiiicl wore turnpike roads kej)t up by the the stern of the vessel. It w’ns launched in 1802 
levying of tolls, but a number of counties got and Lmnd to answer its purpose aclmivably, but 
the toils abolished, and at last they were abol- the propiietors of tlio canal objected to its use, 
isUed everywhere in 1883 l>y .an act passed iu on account of tlie wash of the paddle-wheel, 
yS78. which, they alleged, would injure the banks. 

As Watt had brought honour to tlie couiitiy ’I’he boat was accordingly abandoneil, after an 
of his birth by the improvement of the steam- expense of about .£.3000 had been incurred by 
engine, so also Scotland holds a high and honour- the experiment. 

able place in the adaptation of steam to the pur- Among those whoexamined tlie i'/iarloUe Dun- 
poses of navigation, thus immensely facilitating das was Robert Fulton, an American engineer, 
coinmunicatiou by water. Towaials theendof the who received a full explanation of themauhinery 
eighteenth century several iiersons look u)* this and workingof thcvcssel from Syraiugtim. He 
problem, with more or Ie.ss success. In America was thus enabled to return with full infonua- 
thero were .1 allies Ilumsey of V'irginia and John tion on the subject to bis native country; 
h’itch of FliiUulelpliia ; and in Scotland, Mr. where, iu conjuiietiou with a Mr. Livingatmi, 
Miller of Dalswiuton, in Onmfriesahire (Bunis’a he obtained a patent for what wa.-i termed, their 


landlord when he lived at Ellisland), whose ex- “irivontiou of steamboats”. His 
]jcrimcntfi were by far the nio.st conclnsive of was made on the Hudson lliv^ev, 
any that had yet been made. Associated with a vessel propelled by a stcam-engi 
Mr. Miller were .James Taylor, tutor to his been sent out fi'oin England, and 
sous, ami William Symiiigtoii, a meehauic at Boulton and Watt, the plan of t1 
Wiailockhead mines. The first experiments were gearing being similar to that ii 
made on Balswinton Loch in 1788, with a. double Symington six years previously 


a iiieehauic at Boulton and Watt, the plan of the wliccls ami 
perinients wei’e gearing being similar to that introduced by 
8, with a, double Symington six years previously. With liis 
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vessel, wluoh wiia the first Americiiu steamer, a 
speed of about 5 miles an hour was obtained, 
the iir.it run being between New York and 
Albany, a diatanee of H2 miles. Fulton and 
Livingston then built several steamboats ujiou 
a larger scale for carrying goods and paaaengei'S, 
employing Boidton and Watt to make the lua- 
oliinery, whicli was still sent out from Fnglaud. 

Although steam navigation was thus early 
introduced on the A.meric.aii rivers, it was not 
until 1812 that the fiv.st regular steam passage- 
boat (of tiny dimensions, it is true) made its 
appearance in Great Britain, being launched on 
the Clyde. This w.as the C(mxet, built for Henry 
Bell, the proprietor of a hotel and baths .at 
Helensburgh, who had been for long a most 
ssealous advocate of steam navigtition. The 
little vessel was 40 feet long and 10 feet beam, 
with a steam - engine of 4 horse - power, tlie 
engine being placed on one side of the vessel, 
and the boiler (of wrought iron) on the other. 
She was built by Messrs. John Wood & Co., 
Fort-Glasgow, and of course, like all vessels at 
that time, was built of wood. Tlie Gomet made 
its first voyage in January, 1812, and it con- 
tinued to ply regularly between Glitsgow and 
Greenock at a speed of about 5 miles au hour. 
A second vessel, the Elizabeth, was built for 
another owner immediately after, a larger and 
faster vessel tlian tlie Gomet, attaining au aver- 
age spaed of nine miles an hour. Then fol- 
lowed the Maryery, which was the first steam- 
vessel that plied on tlie Thames, having jiussed 
through the Forth and Clyde Canal and then 
down the east coast. In 1813 was built the 
Qlasffow, which, in point of jiower ami efficiency, 
became the stiuidard at that early period for 
the construction of river steamers. 

The marine engines hitherto constructed were 
single, but in 1814 Messrs. Boulton and Watt 
supplied two condensing engines, connected to- 
gether by cranks set at right angles on the 
shaft, for propelling a small steamer on the 
Clyde, the Pniicees Charlotte. In 1816 a steam- 
vessel, the Argyle, made a voyage from Gl.asgow 
to Dublin, and tlience round Laud’s End to 
London. It was then employed to carry jias- 
seugers between Ijoudou and Margate. In 
1818 Mr, David Napier had \Sxe. lloh Roy built 
by Deuiiy of Dumbarton, with which he was the 
first to establish a regular conimnuication be- 
tween two sea-ports, — namely, Greenock and 
Belfast. The Rob Rmj was about 100 tons 
burden, and had a single engine of 30 horse- j 
power. It was transferred in 1819 from the l 
west coast to the English Channel, to run be- 
tween Dover and Calais. About the same time 
Mr. David Napier had the Talbot built, a vessel 
of 160 tons, with two engines of 30 horse-power 


each, to run between Dublin .■ind Holyliead. Mr. 
David Napier’s name is tlius one of gre.at impor- 
tance in the development of steam navigation, 
since be was the first to demonstrate that it was 
perfectly pinctieable to utilize the steamship for 
deep-seii traffic, aiul himself was the means of 
establishing such a traftic between the Clyde 
and Belfast, between the Clyde and Liveipool, 
and between Holyhead and Dublin. Tlie Clydo 
naturally became the bead-ijuarters of steam- 
ship building and marine engiueeriiig, and in 
these industries has maintained a leading posi- 
tion to the present clay. In connection with 
this subject we must also mention Robert 
Napier of Glasgow, cousin of David Napier, 
who for years held a foremost position as a 
marine engineer and naval architect, building 
ships for the East India Comjiany and the 
Cuiiard Company, and war vessels for the 
I British and other governments. Another great 
name connected with the same profession is 
that of John Elder, who adopted and jiractioally 
constructed the compound or ooiribined liigh 
and low pressure type of marine engine, by 
which a saving of fuel to the extent of thirty 
or forty per cent was efi'ected. The result was 
that steamship-s were now enabled to carry 
sufficient coal for very long voyages, and that 
a revolution in ocean traffic was effected. 

The first iron steamer built on the Clyde was 
lauiiclied in 1832. Iron vessels had then been 
known for a considerable number of years, but 
few of these were of any size, and for some 
years there was a considerable prejudice against 
tlieni on tlie part of passengers. So much was 
this the c.ase that on the route between Glas- 
gow and Liverpool the wooden steamer would 
often have a far larger complement of pas- 
seugens than the iron one, though the fare was 
higher by oiie-half. The advantages of iron as 
a material in ship-building were strongly urged 
by the well-known Scottish engineer Sir 
William Fairbairn, who himself built iron 
vessels at Millwall, London, for a miruber of 
years subsequent to 1836. Fairbairn (born at 
Kelso 1789, died 1874), who spent most of his 
life in England, did much also to introduce 
wrought iron in the coiistructioii of bridges, 
and was connected with the making of the f.a- 
mous Britannia tubular bridge over the M.eiiai 
Strait. Scott Russell, the builder of the Great 
Eastet'n, was also a native of Scotland, and for 
a time was connected with the Clyde, but his 
career as a sliiji-builder mo.stly belongs to the 
Thames. The screw-propeller began to be in- 
troduced into steamsliips about 1840; and 
though this iniiov.ation was not directly due 
to any Scotsman, a native of Scotland Mr. 
Robert Wilson of Dunbar, had already pi'o- 
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<luced a screw-propeller that gained a silver 
medal (in 1833) from the lioyal Scottish Societj' 
of Arts. 

The application of steam to travelling and 
the conveyance of goods by land took place 
later than its application to locomotion by 
water. Aa in England, the first railways con- 
structed in Scotland were really tramways, the 
earliest of those being a line of 9| miles 
between Kilmarnock and Troon, opened in 
1812, and worked by howes. Other railways 
of similar character were subsequently con- 
structed, such aa the Monkland and Kirkin- 
tilloch, opened in 1826, and the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith, opened in 1831. When the railway' 
sy.stem, in the ordinary' sense of the word, had 
been started in England with the opening of 
the Liverpool and Mauohestev line in 1829, 
projects for ainiilar enterprises in Scotland soon 
began to be entertained. The Garukirk Hail- 
way, from Glasgow to near Airdrie, was par- 
tially opened in July, 1831, and the first loco- 
motive made in Scotland ran upon this line the 
following year, being built in Glasgow. In 
1837 a line between Ayr and Irvine was 
opened; in 1840 Glasgow was connected with 
Paisley by railway, and next year with Ayr. 
By 1849 there were 796 miles of railway in 
Scotland, and in 1857 the mileage had been 
incroHsed to more than 1200. Before this 
time all the great Scottish railway companies 
had been formed, or at least were represented 
in some shape, much being done subsequently 
in tlie way of absorption and iimalgamation as 
well as extension. Tlie Ctiledonian and North 
British both date from 1845, while the Glasgow 
and South-Western came into existence under 
that designation in 1860, when the Glasgow, 
Dumfries, and Carlisle and the Ayrshire lines 
were amalgamated. The Caledonian was origi- 
nally constructed to connect Carlisle with Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, which it did after reaching 
Carstairs junction by sending a branch to either 
of those cities. Its most important amalgama- 
tions were those with the Scottish Central in 
1865, thus continuing the system to Perth, and 
with the Scottish North-Eastern in the following 
year, thus carrying its metals on to Aberdeen. 
The original portion of the North British Hail- 
way — that is, the portion to which this name 
was originally applied— was from Edinburgh 
to Berwick, and was opened iu 1846; hut :in 
important portion of the system is some years 
older than this, namely, the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line, wliich was opened in 1841, 
though not amalgamated with the North British 
till 1866. By the absorption of other lines, and 
tile construction of branches and extensions, the 
North British system is now the largest in Scot- 


land. The Great North of Scotland Hail way 
Company dates from 1846, hut the construction 
of the main line was not begun till 18.52, and 
communication from Aberdeen to Hnntly was 
first opened up iu 1854, and to Keith in 1856. 
The first portion of the Highland Bailw.ay that 
was constructed was the line from Inverness 
to Nairn, opened in 1855, the portion running 
on to Keith being opened iu 1858. Since that 
date the company has been able to carry its 
metals southwards to Perth, northwards to 
Wick and Thunso, and westwards to the coast 
opposite Skye. A new railway, the W eat High- 
land, 100 miles in length, from Helensburgh to 
Port William, was opened in 1894. The total 
length of the Scottish railways now amounts to 
more than 3000 miles. Tramway lines for the 
conveyance of passengers have also been intro- 
duced. These are very dilforent from the first 
tramways oonstrncted, which were intended 
aliuost entirely for the conveyance of goods, 
and more particularly coals, from the mine to a 
place of shipment. Tlie modern tramways in 
Scotland date from 1871, when a portion of tlie 
Edinburgh system was opened. 

In connection with the railways great bridges, 
viaducts, tuuuels, and other works have been 
constructed, some of them highly remarkable 
examples of eugineeviug enterprise and skill. 
The famou.s iron bridge that spans the estuary 
of the Forth at Queeusferry is the largest struc- 
ture of the kind iu the world, and presents many 
features that at the time of its construction 
were novelties in civil engineering as applied 
to the building of bridges. The firth here is 
about 4000 feet wide at low watei’, hut the total 
length of the bridge, including the viaducts and 
apin-oaches, is about a mile and ahalf. Tliesniall 
island of Iiichgarvie rises about the middle of 
the channel, and upon it the central pier of the 
bridge has lieeu built, while there is a .similar 
pier upon either side built up from the bed of 
the river. The two chief spans are each 1710 
feet, or nearly one-third of a mile, wide. They 
are formed mainly by huge structures tecluii- 
cidly known as cantilevera, a kind of gigantic 
brackets which project from either side, and 
rest atone end upon the three main piers, being 
comieeted by girdei-a which complete the Bj ian. 
The headway for vessels passing under these 
spans is 150 feet at high water, while the 
highest part of the structure is 361 feet above 
high water. This immense bridge was begun 
ill 1883, and was ojiened for traflic in May, 
1890. The engineers who designed it were Sir 
John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, while 
the contract work, which was let for .£1,600,000, 
was carried out by Sir William Arrol and liis 
firm. Another great structure of an entirely 
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(lilfereirt typu ia the railway bridge tliat .spans 
tlie Firth of Tay from Dimdee to Fifoahire. 
It is the second bridge built here, a former and 
le.ss substantial atrueture having been sh.-ittered 
by a violent storm on SSth December, 1879, a 
paasenger train that happened to be creasing at 
the time being thus thrown into the river with 
great lo.ss of life. 'I.’lie proaent bridge i.s slightly 
more than two miles in length, and is so svib- 
HC.antiully bnilt that there is little fear of a 
similar disaster ever taking plaee. 

Turning nosv to another and entirely different 
aysteiu of eonnniinication, we may brietly refer 
to the electric telegraph in Scotland. The tele- 
graph aa a ynactical means of commuiiicatiou 
was lirat introduced for commercial purposes in 
connection with railways, the earliest lines being 
tliosa laid by Wheatstone and Oooke on the 
London and Birmingham and (.Treat Western 
•Railways. Thu telegrapli in Scotland was in 
the early stage of its existence almost entirely 
contiued to the railways, though lalrterly there 
were some independent lines, especially in towns. 
In 1870 the telegraphs were taken over by 
government, and the system has since received 
.an immenae e.vtensiou as worked in connection 
with the post-oliice. There is now direct com- 
rmmioation between London and tlie largest 
Scottish townis, as well as between these and the 
principal English jirovinoial towns, while a great 
number of local lines radiate from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, Iuveriie.‘-s,and other 
centres to the smtdler towns, and even to remote 
districts. The wires are laid as far north as 
Unst in Shetland, and e.'ctemi to many otheus 
of tlie Scottish islamis, while the higlie.st point i 
in the British Islands, the summit of Ben Nevis, 
is in telegraiihic communication with all parts 
of the country. Teleyihonic communication was 
begun in Scotland about 1879, and in most of 
the larger towii.s it is now in common use, while 
these are also connected with one another by 
teleplioiiic wires, and there is even a wire be- 
tween Glasgow and Belfast. 

Since the begimiiug of the iiineteeritli century 
almost an entire revolution has taken place in 
the industries carried on in Scotland, including 
even the olde.st — that of agriculture. Agricul- 
tural improvements, as we have seen, were be- 
coming jM’otty general before the close of the 
preceding century — fences being built, for 
instance, a regular rotation of crops being intro- 
duced, lime being commonly applied to the land, 
imyjroved implements being used, including the 
thra.sliing-iiiill,and better breeds of stock being 
imjiorted from England. Eiich improvenienta 
naturally coutiuued to make w;i,y in Scotland 
in the nineteenth century. The general exten- 
sion of good ro.ads and the introduction and 


development of the railway system sti'ongly 
tended to help on the forward movement, while 
the spread of scicutihe knowledge, and in piiv- 
ticular that of clienii.stry, has had ii powerful 
influence in the same {lirection. The formation 
of agricultural societies all over the country is 
another agency that ha.s jirodnced benetieial 
results, the oldest and mo.st powerful <if these 
being the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
established in 1784. The shows of this society, 
held at eight centres throughout the country, 
have undoubtedly had a great influence for 
good ou the agriculture of Scotland generally, 
and more particularly on the character of the 
live stock. The National Board (if Agriculture, 
established in 1793 through the efforts ot Sir 
Joha Sinclair, its president, rendered valuable 
services to agriculture in the course of its 
career, iiud from the r«].iorts issued by it. was 
comjiiled Sir Joliii’s useful Vodo of Af/riculture, 
published in IS 19. Sir .John was one of the 
most advanced agriculturists of his time, and 
it would he diflicult to overe.stiraato tlie debt 
which his country owed to him for his ceaseless 
labours on her behalf in tins iia well as other 
fields. 

We can only briefly indicate some of the new 
featinus in the agriculture of Sootland th;it the 
nineteenth century has witnessed. Beginning 
with the soil itself, wo may refer to thu system 
of thorough drainage which luia now been so 
generally applied to the arable land. This 
.system wa.s .strongly advocated from 1893 
onwards by Mr. James Smith of Deaustou, 
Perthshire, who himself exemplified the benefits 
of it in his own practice, as also the advantages 
arising from deep ploughing, Mr. Kmith be- 
lieved that the proper depth for drains was not 
more than 30 iiiclies, and that their distance 
apart should bo from 10 to 24 feet, according to 
circumstances. Others, however, have main- 
tained that rather deeper drains, at a .somewhat 
greater distance apart, are more satisfactory, 
and this view is the one that has on the whole 
prevailed. Stones were at fir.st used to form 
the actual channel for carrying off tlie water, but 
stones being often diffloult to procure, cylindrical 
pipes of clay, or tiles having a hor.se'Slioe .sec- 
tion, were atterward.s more generally adopted, 
machinery having been introduced by which 
these could be turned out at a comparatively 
small coiit. Drainage has thus come to be ap- 
plied to the land almost everywhere, each field 
being drained according to its own needs; and 
special acts of parliament have been jaisaed liy 
which the landlords have been enabled to borrow 
public money, or money advanced by private 
persons, on easy terms of repaymen t, to defray 
the expense of this valuable iiiiin-ovement. Not 


AT WORK ON THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


The railway viaduct rvhich crosses the Forth at Queeiisferry is one of 
the greatest triumphs of modern engineering. Including the piers there 
is about a mile of main spans, and over lialf a mile of viaduct approach. 
The two chief spans each measure 1710 feet, while the highest part of the 
bridge above high-water is 361 feet. Each of the main piers consists of 
a group of four cylindrical granite and concrete piers, 49 feet at the top 
and from 60 to 70 feet at bottom. In the piers tliere are about 120,000 
cubic yards of masonry, and about 45,000 tons in the superstructure. 
The illustralion shows a section of the Bridge m process of construction, with 
a hydraulic riveiting machine at work. 
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orjy lias tli e fertility of the soil been eulumced by 
drainage, but the cliiuate of many localities has 
been rendered mnoli more salubrious by the 
■withdrawal of the water which used to saturate 
the ground. 

After the soil has beeu rendered mtire suit- 
able for the growth of crops by the removal of 
siiperabundiiut moisture, the farmer now finds 
it greatly to his advantage to avail himself of 
vairious kinds of luaiiure, so as to siipjtly the 
necessary food for the plants he cultivates, and 
to supplement that -which the farm itself pro- 
duces. Some of these are artificiid compounds 
or preparations, others more or less natural. 
Ground bones 'were introduced as a manure 
about 1825, and their use had the effect of 
bringing much more land than formerly under 
turn ips, owing to their admirable effect upon that 
crop. Guano came into use between 1840 and 
1850, audit also proved of the highest value as 
a nuuiure for turnips, not to mention other 
crops; Init latterly the supplies of it have greatly 
fallen off, though there is no lack of other man- 
ures of one kind or another, new ones being 
also constantly recommended. 

Of the imnieroua inventions and improve- 
ments connected with implements and machin- 
ery employed on the farm the Scottish farmers 
have fully availed themselves, while sundry of 
their eountrymeu have done their part in turn- 
ing their mechanical genius to the production 
of labour-saving machinery and appliances for 
use in agriculture. Regarding that ancient 
implement the plough, wa may say that the 
best patterns of the Scottish plougli are deemed 
by Scottish farmers equal at least to anything 
made elsewhere, and they have generally re- 
fused to iidrnit the superiority of the English 
two-wheeled form of the iaipiemeut. They 
have been quite ready to make use of steam- 
power, however, in ploughing, wherever cir- 
cumstances admit of its being employed with 
advantage, and tliey have freely availed them- 
selves of its aid in thrashing out their grain. 
The reaping-machine has also been everywhei-e 
introduced, and tlie seybheand sickle are now 
almost entirely things of the past. Even on quite 
small bolding.s the farmer will have a reaping- 
machine of liis own, These, as is well known, 
are of tlie most varied types, some of the best 
coming origiuidly from America, but Scotland 
itself has done a good deal towai’ds the perfect- 
ing of the reapiug-raachine. As early as 1805 
the Highland Society awarded a premium to a 
millwright of (Jastle-Dongl.-ia for a reaping- 
machine; and in 1811 Mr. Smith of Deanstoii 
produced a reaper, which a year or two after- 
wards he exhibited iu an im proved form. These 
machiues did not make way among the farming 


eomrnnnity, however, and it was not till 1828 
thiit a reaping-machine approved itself a.s prnc- 
tieally successful. This W'as the machine invented 
by the Rev. Ratrick Bell of CiumyUh-, Eorfar- 
sbire, wdio iu 1829 received a premium of .£,50 
for his invention from the Highland and Agri- 
eultural Society. 31116 machine was drawn l,iy 
one horse, and cut a swathe of live feet at tlie 
rate of an acre per hour. But it was not till 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 that tlie advan- 
tages of tlie re.aping- machine wen; lirought 
prominently before the agricultural world, and 
it was long before it attained tlie perfection 
I which the self-binding reaper of the pro.sent 
i day pos.sus3e.s. Along with tlie l■eapillg-maohine 
1 the mowing-machine has come into general use 
since about tlie year 1858. To the many other 
implements of the modern farmer, such as broad- 
cast and drill sowiug-nuicliiues, potato-planters 
and diggers, grubbera, scaritiers, horse-rakes,, 
hay-tedders, &c., we can do no more tlmn merely 

Great progress has of late years been made 
in a department of agriculture which was 
too long neglected. Stock-breeding has re- 
ceived BO much increased attention, and has 
been so successfully jirosecuted, that Scotland 
now takes a very high place iu the live-stock 
markets of the world. By careful mating of 
well-bred animals a remarkable change baa been 
effected on the character of the live-stock now 
to be seen on Scotch farms, as compared with 
the stunted ill-bred aninnals with which agri- 
culturists were content not so very long ago. 
The moat common type of agricultural horse is 
that known as the Clydesdale breed, which, as the 
name implies, belonged originally to the Clyde 
valley, bnt being liy degrees introduced into 
almost every district, has become the recognized 
breed of the country, being all bnt identical with 
what is kno'W'n as the English shire horse. It 
has a decided superiority in bone and mn.scle 
to other breeds, and its compact and firmly- 
knit body, symmetrical head, and strong feet 
and pasterns, render its strength more durable, 
and admirably lit it for heavy draught- work. 
Of late a considerable export trade for this 
breed has sprung up, and largo riuniber.s are 
now sent yearly to the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and other foreign parts. In cattle 
there are four native breeds wliicli now rinioive 
much attention, and are all highly esteemed. 
Of these the Aj'rshires form the principal dairy 
cattle of the country. Their milk is rich in 
quality, and contains all the essential ingredi- 
ents for good butter and cheese ; it is also 
abundant in quantity, the .average yield per 
cow being from 480 to 500 gallons yearly. The 
great beef-producing breed is the polled Aber- 
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tleen or Aligns caltli:, awl it is from tlieiv ex- 
ctiUeiice in this respect that “prime Scots” 
liolds the jireiuier place iu the great JiiigliaU 
meat markets. Mucli attention has been paid 
to the improvement of this breed, eapecinlly in 
the north-eastern countic.s of Scotland, and as 
WLioli as uOO guineas has been realized for a 
single C 01 V. The late Mr. William M'Combie, 
M .P., of Tillyfour, Aberdeenshire, was one of the 
most famou.s breeders of the Aberdeen black 
cattle, and did much to bring them into gen- 
eral favour. The Calloway breed is in many 
respects similar to the polled Aberdeen, but the 
■cattle of this breed are of a soniewliat liavdier 
■constitution, and they have been found very 
suitable for the ranches in the Far West of 
America, to which nnuierons consignments are 
now ahip])ed. The picturesque West Higlihiud 
breed, with their shaggy coats, inagnifieent 
head and hm'n.s, and quick, fearless eyes, are 
admirably adapted to the peculiarities of the 
soil aud climate of the Highlands. Their fine 
■ooustitutions render tliera quite regardless of 
wind and weather, aud their sustenance is 
picked up almost entirely from the natural her- 
bage of the hills; in many parts they are never 
hoviaed, and artificial food is only supplied dur- 
ing a very severe winter. Their picturesque 
•appearance has led to their being kept iu the 
parks attached to many country inansioua. 
Shorthorns, though not a Scottish breed, are 
■common in many p,arts of Scotland, where they 
are highly valued, both for their milking quali- 
ties and as beef -producers. They are also ex- 
tensively used for crossing with the polled 
Aberdeen or Angus breed. They were intro- 
duced into Scotland from England, having begun 
to attract the notice of breeders in the latter 
country eaidy in the nineteenth century, being 
then commonly known us the Durham or Tees- 
water breed. Tliere are but two purely Scot- 
tish breeds of sheep, the Cheviot and the 
blackfaoed, but English breeds have been intro- 
duced, aud now Leicester, half-bred, and black- 
fiieed cross all enter largely into the sheep- 
farming of Scotland. 

In conneetioii with stock-breeding we may 
refer to dairying aud dairy-forming, to which 
iiuioh greater attention has been recently given 
than was fortnei’ly the case. Butter aud cheese 
have of course long been made all over Scotland, 
but it is only in comparatively recent times 
that the most approved methods have been 
employed iu these industries. Dunlop cheese 
was formerly the only Scottish variety of cheese 
that had any special reputation, but about 18S5 
the maiiuiacture of cheese on the English or 
Cheddar system was introduced into Ayrshire, 
and since then has been practised witli great 


success in the south-west of Scotland, the Wilt- 
shire class of cheese being also made. Teachers 
of the art of butter-making and other branches 
of dairy work have latterly spread themselves 
over the country, and a general improvement 
has resulted. We may here also refer to the 
system of silage or emilaye, introduced about 
1880, and now e.Kteuaively employed. By this 
system a mass of green fodder is collected and 
consolidated under heavy pressure, the result 
being a kind of food that is greatly relished by 
cattle and sheep, if not so much by horses. 
Several advantages are alleged to accrue from 
this practice, not the least being that the farmer 
can store his green fodder irrespective of the 
state of the weather. 

Scottish farmers like formers elsewhere, have 
hud various trials and difficulties to coiitemi 
with, and the forming industry has latterly 
been by no means in a flourishing condition. 
Early iu the century, during the great French 
war, farmers had a good time of it, as prices for 
form produce then ruled very liigh,^ but there 
naturally followed a jieriocl of depression, as we 
have elsewhere stated, which continued for a 
number of years. Better times came again, 
however, and from the advances made in mann- 
foeturnig and other mdustnes. the increase in 
population, and the improvement of eoiinnunioii- 
tions, especially the laying of the railways, a 
great impetus was given to agriculture — drain- 
age and the reolaimiug of waste lands now going 
on at a rapid rate. The landlords of course 
shaved in the prosperity of the farmer, aud be- 
tween 1802 and 1879 rents are said to have 
risen 50 per cent. This result wa.s partly due, 
however, not to healthy cornjietition, but to the 
foot that many persons who had made money 
in some otlier industry betook themselves to 
farming, either with the expectation of making 
more money, or at leiist of earning a comfort- 
able livelihood and leading a pleasant outdoor 
life. It is to be feared great numbers of them 
were sadiy disJippointed, especially if their lease 
carried them into the unfortunate period wliich 
began about 1874, and which has been mainly 
brought about by bad seasons, losses of stock, 
and low prices, the latter chiefly due to foreign 
competition. Landlords have suffered as well 
as formers, since they have liad to accept lower 


1 This Bubjeot bus bean advarted to lu a formor page, but in 
{urtber illustvatiou of tha atata oE mattura vn, vailing at tlio time 
Biinkau of, wo may refer to thii evidence of an Eaat botljian fanner 
iu 1814, He took bia fann of 6T0 aorea about ISIS! at a rant of 
JS2900, on Ibe oalcuiation that wheat ivould bring about 80.n a 
quarter, tumlpa .£8 to ,£10 per acre, grasB about £0, fw. In 1776 ho 
had takena farm niiou a nineteen years' lea-eo at 28», an acre, but ho 

an acre. The implomonta for a pair of horses in 1777 would cost 
about ..fiB. In 1814 about £40; the best horses he boiiKht la 1776 
coat £15, those of similar quality at the latter date £65 or more. 
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rents when their fiirms came to be relet, and 
have generally granted abatements upon rents 
that were too high for the changed times. 
Legislation has also been called in to the relief 
of the fai'iners, and the abolition of the land- 
lord’s right of hypothec (m 1880), the passing 
of the Gronnd Game Act (1880) and of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (1883), the last 
giving the tenant compensation for bis improve- 
ments, have no doubt done some good. By the 
law of hypothec the landlord bad a preferable 
claim for his rent as against other debtors, and 
being thus secured lie was naturally induced to 
let his land to the highest offerer, though he 
might know the rent was far too high. In this 
way rents were artificially kept up, and the prac- 
tical and prudent farmer prejudicially aflected 
in applying for a farm. Tlie breeding and rear- 
ing of stock has, latterly, been perhaps the most 
remnnerative branch of the farmer’s business, 
ami has led to a considerable extension of the 
pasture-lands of Scotland. Wheat as a Scottish 
crop shows a striking diminution, the area under 
it in 1803 being lass than a fourth of that under 
the same crop thirty years before. Other cereal 
crops have remained nearly stationary. Both 
cattle and sheep, however, show a decided in- 
crease in numbers during the same period, the 
former more especially. Flax was at one time an 
important crop in Scotland, and people were so 
familiar with it, that the time when “lint was 
i’ the bell’’' was a well-known date in the rural 
calendar i but it dwindled away as the century 
grew older, and now it no longer appears among 
the Scottish crops. 

The fisheries of Scotland have made great 
progress .since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and the value of the fish caught in 
Scottish seas and rivers, or by Scottish fisher- 
men elsewhere, is estimated to amount to over 
three millions sterling yearly. The henfug 
fishery has long been the chief branch of this 
industry, and the one that brings in the most 
remunerative returns, the aggregate value of the 
season’s catch having sometimes been as high as 
about two million pounds sterling. It is prose- 
cuted on the west coast of Scotland, and in the 
Orkneys and Slietlands, but by far the largest 
quantity of lierrings is caught on the east coast, 
among the chief centres being Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead, Aberdeen, and Wick. Up to 1830 
attempts were made to foster the herring fishery 
by bounties, but these were then abolished, and 
the industry has clone better without them. A 
certain proportion of the fish .are used fresh, but 
by far the greater number are gutted, salted. 


I "The fi'UBal ivlfle, garnilous, will tell 
How 'twas a towinonC auW, sin' lint was i' Hio holt" 

—Cotier’s Saturday Night. 


.and packed in barrels, and then exported to the- 
Continent, principally to the German ports on 
the Baltic. In 1812 the number of barrels, 
exported was only 63,000 ; latterly the ex- 
port has amounted to ten and even tweiity 
times thi.s quantity, besides what is retained for 
home consumption. Formerly open boats were 
employed, but decked or half-decked boats of 
much larger size are now generally in use, Tlie 
fishery is carried on from shore, the boats going 
out, shooting their nets, and returning with their 
catch as soon as possible. The cod, ling, and 
haddock fishery is also of importance, being 
prosecuted chiefly in the colder months when 
herring are not being caught. These fishes are 
aiught by hook and line, but latterly line-fish- 
ing has been to some extent superseded — or at 
least supplemented — by fishing with the trawl- 
net, there being now a large number of steam 
trawlers at work off the east coast of Scotland, 
Besides great quantities of the above-mentioned 
white fish, large numbers of halibut, turbot,, 
sole, skate, &c., are thus taken. The trawlers- 
have recently been prohibited from fishing 
within three miles of the shore, as their 
operations interfered with those of the line- 
fishers, Salmon have long been taken in huge 
numbers in the Scottish rivers and estuaries, 
and owing to wise management and suitable- 
regulations, the numbers caught seem to be in- 
creasing rather than diminishing, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence of disease among the fish inu 
recent years. 

In connection with the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Scotland and their history in the nine- 
teenth century, we may first refer to the most- 
ancient, those, namely, of textile good-s, whether' 
woollen or linen. In the earlier portion of thS' 
century these were carried on more or less as- 
domestic industries, flax and wool being spun 
by the female members of households all over 
the country, and the yarn converted into cloth 
by some neighbouring weaver. Flax, as we' 
have seen, was cultivated to some extent in 
most localities, and the “lint mill” and “lint 
hole” (for steeping the flax) were familiar in 
many country districts. Large spinning inillsi 
and weaving factories began to come into- 
existence with the improvements in machinery, 
but for a time the hand -loom weaver was- 
able to hold his ground. At the end of the 
eighteenth, and for some distance into the nine- 
teenth century, the hand-loom weaver could 
make excellent wages, .and was generally a per- 
son of intelligence and education above the 
average of workmen. Communities of weavers' 
then existed in many towns and villages, who- 
might work I'egularly for some particular em- 
ployer or “manufacturer”, and were paid by 
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the aiiiount of work tui'ued out. Thin aUito of 
iiiiitteis liaa now practiciilly come to an end, 
tliougU liand-loojns are still used for certain 
Iduda of goods, especially in some districts of 
the West of Scotland adjoining Ulasgow. (.Iwing 
to the decline of Inunl-looni vvcaviiig, large 
nnmbei's of the weavers fell into great distress, 
so much so that a government commission of 
iiKpiiry was apimiiitcd in IS.'iS. The commis- 
fiiovmrs came to the conclusion thiit there was i 
no lio])e for a revival of the hand-loorn weaving 
trade, since it could not compete with the i 
power-loom, and in this state of matters a ' 
ninulier of the uufortTinate artisans were as- 
sisted to emigrate hy means of puhlic money 
subscribed for the purpose. 

Jdnring the whole of the eighteenth century 
attempts were made to fo.ster the linen imuiu- 
factura by sucli artificial means as protective 
dutie.s and grants of jwblic money, the Board 
of Trustees for Mannfactnres in Scotliuid tak- 
ing it under their piroteetion and allotting the 
money as they thought advisable. At the same; 
time, by the j)rovi8ions of the Stamp Act of 
1727, which was not rejjealed till 1823, linen 
could not bo exjiosed for .sale or exported unless 
it bad first been examined, approved, and 
stamped by an official appointed for the pur- 
po^e. Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Glasgow district was the chief seat of 
the linen industry in Scoll.-uid, but hero it 
almost entirely gave way before the rising 
manufacture of cotton. The first mill for spin- 
ning llax by macbiueiy is sidd to have been 
started at Bervie about the year 1790, and 
numerous mills were afterwards erected in the 
north-eastern counties. Before 1830 Dundee 
bad laecomo the head-quarters of the linen manu- 
facture, as it still continues to be, though Dun- 
fermline is the chief centre for damasks and 
other fine fabrics. Among pdacos connected 
with the linen manufacture we should also 
ineutiou Arbroath, Forfar, Brechin, and other 
towns in Forfarshire, with some of the Fife 
town-s, Kirkcaldy in particular. About the 
year just mmitioncJ a new fibre beg-au to be 
introduced from India, jitti, namely, and since 
then the jute mauufactm'e has hi«l an immense 
develofiment ; but only a few jute works are 
onUide of Dundee. Latterly the linen industry 
lum been severely tried by the coinp^etition of 
.several Fmropeau countries, while the jute 
branch of it has suflered from the compietition 
that has arisen in India. The flax worked npo 
is clueily brought from the Coutiuent and lauded 
at Dundee and Leith. Linen yarn is also im- 
ported. 

The woollen manufacture in Scotland has 
had a similar, liistoiy to that of llax, having 


been formerly carried on everywhere as a. home 
empdoyment, while now it has almost ceased to 
have this character anywhere excepit in outlying 
districts reinote from the oeutre,s of piopml.ation, 
such as the Hebrides and Orkney and Slietland 
Lslainls. It i.s still, liowfjver, nn.ire generally 
diffused over the coniitiy than the: manufacture 
of either linen or cotton goods, and of course 
many of the works eingaged in it are quite 
small. In former time.s homo-grown wool alone 
was worked up), but now a large p)art of the 
suprpaly is derived from our Australian colonies, 
though much of the Scotch wool is suited for 
special pmrp)ose.s, as carpets, for instance, the 
Shetland wool again being excellent for ho.sieiy. 
Before the introduction of spinning niachineiy 
the wool was spjun eitlier by the large wheel of 
one s|)iiidle driven by the hand, or with the 
small wheel of one or two spindle.s driven by 
the foot. Aborileen was the firat pliujc at which 
machinery for apdiming wool was set up, this 
having being brought from Itochdale about 
1789. Early in the century a number of milla 
were at work in the north-east of Scotland, 
while others had a,lao been started in some of 
the southern and western counties. Macliimny 
for weaving was also iutrodiioed, tlie prevailing 
fabrics produced being of the coar.ser kinds, 
though some superfine broad-cloths were imule 
at a few establLshments, Carpets woro made at 
Kilmaimock in some quantity as early a,s 1778, 
and by 1830 a nuuiber of otlier pilaces had taken 
up this industry. Before the great French war 
there hiid been a large trade with the Gontiiient: 
in knitted stockings. This trade was then 
almost ruined, but a new industry was taken 
up, that of lamb.s’-wool hosiery, whioli oistab- 
lialied itself chiefly in the southern counties, 
about Hawick, JedViurgh, Galasbials, Peebles, 
and Dumfrieia, the articles being made by iiieana 
of the stooking-frame. These towns had long 
been connected with the woollen inamifacture 
in its various foi-ms, when about 1830 a new 
developnuent of this industry began at Hawick 
and Galfisliiels in the manufacture of the well- 
known tweeds, a term which is said to have 
arisen from a misreading of the word iwed 
(twiU) through the influence of the name of tlie 
river with which the nmniifacture was so closely 
connected. Very large works for tills manu- 
facture have been erected in some of the towns 
above-mentioned, and tweeds are also made 
extemaively elsewhere, as at Aberdeen for in- 
stance. In making tliis sort of cloth yarns 
of different coloured wools are used, being 
often twisted together before weaving. The 
texture of the cloth is comparatively loose 
and open, and the fabric is soft and flexible, 
as well as being durable and comfortable. The 



islaiKl of Ilarvis has gaiued some rc23utatiou for 
its home-niiide tweeds. Many other kinds of 
woollen fabrics are manufactured in Scotland, 
such as carpets, blankets, plaids, tartans, &c., 
■one of tlie most important being carpets. K.il- 
inarnock has Vieen famed for its carpets since 
aljout 177S, and the manufactui'e is still lai-gely 
carried on there, as well as at Glasgow, Paisley, 
and jiyr. Some of the Scottish makers have 
been di.stingiiished also as inventors. The 
threti'idy Scotch carpet was invented at Kil- 
marnock, where also the weaving of Bru.ssela 
and velvet pile oarj)etg was early introduced. 
In 18111 a Kilmarnock firm liail two premiums 
awarded them by the Trustees for Manufactures 
in Scotland for four Turkey carpets, the first of 
tfiia class woven in Scotland. Mr. Eichard 
M"liytook of Edinburgh took out a [jatent for 
taj;)e.stry car|)ets in 1832, and Mr. J, Templeton 
■of Glasgow iutroihiced his 2>atBnt Axmiuster 
■carpets in 1639, a variety of cai-pet that has 
gained great favour and is now lai-gely made. 
Knitted woollen bonnets have long been a 
speciality of Kilrnaniock. They were all made 
by hand up to comparatively recent times, but 
are now mainly jiroduced by machines. 

Cotton was introdnoed into Scotland as a 
matei’ial for cloth about 17C9, cotton yarn being 
used as a woof with a warp of linen yarn. The 
inaoliines for spinning invented by Arkwright 
anil Crompton were soon adoi)ted in Scotland. 
In 1785 Mr. David Dale of Glasgow began the 
erection of liis famous cotton-mills (it New 
Lanar-k, an enterprise started in connection with 
, Arkwright. At first all the mills were driven 
by water-power, a circumstance which greatly 
hampered the spread of the industry, but this 
was subsequently obviated by the apjdication of 
steam-power, and cotton-mills rapidly increased 
iu number, as many as 120 having been ei’ected 
by the year 1814. In 1834 the number had 
risen to 134, while in 1875 it was 96, The 
power-loom was introdnoed at Glasgow in 1793, 
and the cotton manufacture in. almost all 
branches firmly established itself not long after, 
more especially in the counties of Lanark, Dum- 
barton, Eeufrew, Stirling, and Ayr. Consider- 
able improvements on the mechanism employed 
were eliected by Scotsmen, one of these being 
Mr, .Smith of Deauston, whose services in the 
cause of agriculture have already been referred 
to. Prom Sir John Sinclaii-’s (Jenercd Report of 
Scotland (1814), we learn that at that time every 
variety of goods was made iu Scotland, from 
the coarsest to the finest f.abrics, inelnding mus- 
lins, brocades, lappets, imitation shawls, gauzes, 
and other articles of a fancy and ornamental 
character, the mechanism by which they were 
produced being invented in Scotland. The 


weaving of cottons by the. hand-loom 
to maintain a position for a considerable time, 
there being as many as 37,000 hand-loonis 
tlie IVcfit of Scotland in J83S. 'riie 
nm.sliu trade was long a liourisliiug industry 
in the \Ye.st of Scotland, the. onmiiinntral ]iat- 
terus being sewed in by women at tUnir 
homes, while the plain muslin with the 
stamped <jn it wa.s furnished to llicm 
anufactiirer or agent. The coinmerciiil crash 
of 1857 gave a great blow to tliis 
which has now declined to insignificant pi’o- 
portions. The manufacture of plain cottons 
hleaehiug or jiriuting has never bad ii siieoiall^'- 
jjrominent j)osition in Scotland, a consiflera.hle 
proportion of the. cottons thus tvcaled being 
brought from England. Glasgow has continued 
to be the centre of the oottou indu.stry, though 
here it has become quite siiborilinate to those 
;ted with iron and steel, and indeed the 
industry as a whole has latterly much declined, 
unless perhajis as regards calico-iirmtiug and 
turkey-red dyeing. The most flourishing period 
of the cotton niaimfiictiire was about 1861, 
when there were 30,000 joowev-looms and 
41,000 persons employed, the factories 
beriug 163. But the cotton industry in Scot- 
land lias always occupied a very minor 
when compared with the enormous 
ment of this industry iu England. One manu- 
facture — that of cotlou thread — has, however, 
made remarkable advances, the chief centra 
being Paisley, whose thread is familiar all over 
the world. Paisley’s atairle maunfactuve was 
for a long time shawls, made iu imitation of 
those of India, but this industry lias now taken 
quite a subordinate position eomjmred with 
thread. 

The textile industrh s < f S tl ind u 1 1 ace a 
gi'eat viiriety of mixed fabrics, in whicli silk, 
cotton, and wool may be combined in various 
ways. In the mannfacture of wincey's cotton 
warp and woollen weft are used, while linen 
unions eontfdu linen weft and cotton warp, 
numerous other fabrics being of a like coiujiosite 
character. Silk had at one time a much more 
important po.sition than it now has, and to- 
wards the end of last century the weaving of 
silk gauze enqiloyed a large iimnber of wea.vers. 
A few silk factories still continue in operation 
in the We.st of Scotland, Iu connection with 
this subject we may refer to the lace manu- 
facture, which has been introduced into Scotland 
from Nottingham, the groat English centre of 
this industry, in quite recent times, and has its 
he.ad-qnarter3 in A j'i'shire, Ayr itself and several 
other jilaces being engaged in it. 

The iron and coal industries, which can hardly 
be treated separately from one another, are 
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now of vast importiinco to Scotland, and their 
development has produced the result that the 
region in which these mineral treasures are 
found -the Midlands of Scotland — is now that 
in which all the gi-eat industrial enterprises 
have eatablislied themselves. This develop- 
ment belongs almost exclusively to the present 
century, though, as records prove, coal has 
been worked in Scotland to some extent for five 
or six centuries. By the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century coal-mining must have become 
an industry of some importance, since in 1606 
an act of parliament was passed binding colliei-s 
to perpetual service at the pita in which they 
were engaged, and the poor miners were not 
emancipated from this state of bondage till the 
ye.ar 1799. In 1814 the total output of coal in 
Scotland was estimated at 2,500,000 tons ; forty 
years later it amounted to 7,400,000 tons, iuid 
at the present time it is now more than three 
times the latter amount. The iron man nfacture 
of Scotland, at least on a scale of any conse- 
quence, dates from the starting of the Carron 
Works in 1780. By the end of the century 
these works comprised five blast furnaces, as well 
as other furnaces, forges, &c., and had a high 
reputation for goods of various kinds turned out 
by them, including the cannon known iis earron- 
ades, which derived their name from the Carron. 
Before 1796 other furnaces had been started 
in tlie country, and this increase continued 
apace, yet in 1829 the total make of pig-iron in 
Scotland only amounted to 29,000 tons. A moat 
valuable improvement in h-on smelting now 
took place, iu the introduction of the hot-hlast 
by Mr. James Beaumont Neilson of Glasgow, 
the new process consisting in blowing highly 
heated air into the smelting furnace instead of 
cold air. By the introduction of the hot-blast 
a saving was effected of thirty-two shillings and 
sixpence per ton of iron made, while each furnace 
was enabled to turn out twice tlie quantity it 
formerly did. The waste inflammable gases that 
used to escape into the open air are now utilized 
in connection with the heating of the blast, and 
thus a further saving is effected, the saving being 
added to by the collection of ammonia and other 
products that iu former times were neglected. 
In 1880 the most famous perhaps of all the 
Scottish ironworks began operations, starting 
with a single furnace. These were the Gart- 
sherrie Ironworks, near Coatbridge, the origi- 
nator of which was Mr. Alexander Banff, a 
former in the y)arish of New Monkland. He 
associated with himself three of his sons, the 
late Mr. James Baird being the most notable, 
and the firm became by for the largest makers 
of pig-iron in Scotland, turning out in some 
years 300,000 tons, and giving employment to 


. 9000 work-people. In 1845 the pig-iron pro- 
duced in Scotland had reached a total of 476,000 
tons, while latterly it has usually been about 
1,000,000 more or less, a small portion of this 
being from imported ore. The manufecfcure of 
malleable iron has progressed side l:)y side with 
that of pig, the works connected with this 
industry comprising puddling furnace.s, forge.s, 
aud rolling mills. In connection with these 
works we must not omit to mention the steam- 
hammer, by which tlie making of heavy forgings 
— such as propeller sliafts and the like— is so 
greatly facilitated. “ When indeed it was re- 
quired to produce the large forgings for the 
Great Eastern, there was only one forge in the 
whole world ready and prepared to execute the 
work. That forge was Lancefield (Glasgow). 
The propeller-shaft of the Great Eastern was. 
47 feet long, and weighed 35 tons, the orank- 
shaft 31 ton.s, and the stern-frame 26 tona.”i 
The steam-linmmer was the invention of James 
Nasmyth, son of the well-known Scottish land- 
scape painter, Alexander Nasmyth of Edin- 
burgh, where he was horn in 1808. He patented 
his liamtner in 1842, when he was carrying on 
an engineering business at Manchester. Mr. 
Nasmyth was also the author of several other 
useful meolianical inventions. Other types of 
steam-hauimer have been produced in Scotland, 
some of tliem proving highly popular. Without 
the use of this simple tool there could have 
been no immense ocean steam-ships, no great 
ironclads, no 100-toii guns, no Forth Bridge — 
in foot none of the colossal structures of iron 
and steel that are so characteristio of the latter 
half of the century. Steel of various kinds is 
made in Scotland to a considerable extent, the 
processes introduced by Bessemer, Siemens, and 
others having naturally attracted attention here 
as elsewhere. 

The objects or articles wholly or chiefly made 
from h'on .and steel, and the employments thus 
arising, are numerous, varied, and important j 
but we can only mention some of them. Foi'e- 
most among these are steam-engines of .all kinds, 
including marine engines and loeomotive.s, the 
making of which and of steam-boilers gives em- 
ployment to great numbers of skilled workmen. 
In regard to locomotive engines Glasgow holds 
a foremost place in. Britain. We may also par- 
ticularize textile machinery, sewing-nuichines, 
colliery machinery, pumping machinery, wood- 
working inaohinei'y, .sugar machinery, agricul- 
tural machinery and implemcuta; machine tools; 
cast and malleable iron pipes and tubes ; irnn- 

1 r/ie iron and Steel Indmlrics of Sootlmd, by St. JolmV. Day. 
in Notices of Some of the Princliml Manufactures of tMWest of 
Scotland (Glasgow, 1876), ft volume which has turuished much of 
the iuformsttiou here given. 
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foinidiiig iii all its braiiohea; rivets, holts, and 
nuts ; iron girders for bridges, roofs, &c, ; inil- 
waj' plant, &o. The industries here referred to 
are scattered over a pretty wide area, but the 
activity is naturally greatest on the Clyde, and 
throughout the coal and iron districts. 

As already indicated, the Clyde, which was 
the birthplace of steam navigation in Europe, 
has had a closer connection than any other 
locality with the gi-owth and development of 
steam shipbuilding and marine engineering, and 
is yet the pre'emiuent centre of production for I 
the steamships of the world. In some years i 
about half the total tonnage built in the United 
Kingdom has been launched from the Clyde i 
yards. The whole of the Clyde shipbuilding is 
now of iron and steel, the latter being looked 
on with such favour that it has almost displaced 
iron. Vessels of all sorts and sizes are bnilt, 
many of them ranging from 3000 tons up to 
fiOOO tons and more. In particular we may 
mention mail and passenger steamers for the 
great Transatlantic and other lines, river steam- 
boat.s famous for swiftness and elegance of 
appointments, merchant sailing vessels of the , 
largest size afloat, dredgers, and hopper barges. ! 
Latterly the greatest triumphs of the ship- 1 
builder’s art have been achieved in the attempt i 
to gain the foremost place in the race across the | 
Atlantic, upon which the great shipping coni- j 
jianies have entered; and it seems unlikely that j 
such large and splendid vessels as the Campania : 
and Lupania of the Ounard Line can for some j 
time be eclipsed. The fame of the Clyde in ! 
shipbuilding and imiritie engineering, however, ; 
is not limited to the supplying of vessels for the 
requirements of commerce, it has also been 
extended by the construction of war-vessels, 
both for our own government and also for those 
of foreign states. The shipbuilding industry 
has naturally fluctuated very considerably, but 
has undergone an immense expansion since 
the middle of the century. In the seven years 
1846-62 the aggregate burden of the steamships 
built in the Gla-sgow district amounted to 
147,614 tons, or an average of about 21,000 tons 
a year. In 1864 the Clyde yards turned out 
184,000 tons of shipping, mostly steam vessels ; 
while in 1883, the year when the greatest out- 
put took place, the aggregate was 404,383 tons. 
Next to the Clyde the more important ship- 
building places in Scotland ai-e Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Leith, and Kirkcaldy. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century 
a new industry was inti-oduoed into Scotland 
by Mr. James Young, F.E.S., who secured a 
patent for the manufacture of paraffin and 
parafiiu oil by distillation from bituminous 
shale. He established works at Bathgate in 


1861, and in the early years of the iiidnstiy tlie 
material exclusively distilled was the now 
worked-ont Boghead and TorhauehiU mineral. 
This mineral was exhausted in 1873, and the 
bituminous shales which are found in the Scot- 
tish carboniferous formation from Renfrew 
and Lanarkshire, through Midlothian, and Lin- 
lithgow to Fife have since supplied the raw 
material. Several millions of pounds .sterling 
have been invested in the industry, which 
gives employment to from 1500 to 1600 shale 
minera and a large body of other workmen. 
The products obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of the shale are a light shale spirit or 
naphtha, which is exceedingly inflaniniable, and 
when mixed with air explodes readily; bui’ii- 
iug or pai-affln oil, which doe.s not give off 
inflammable vapour below the boiling point of 
water, and is largely used for household purposes 
where gas is not available or is high-priced ; 
and a heavy oil containing solid paraffin in so- 
lution. Ammonia is also obtained. The solid 
paraffin is used chiefly for conversion into 
candles, the heavy oil for lubricating maobinei'y. 
The Scottish paraffin industry ivas the means 
of directing attention to the immense stores of 
natural mineral oil existing in North America, 
Russia, and elsewhere ; and the competition of 
the oil from these countries has greatly depressed 
the Scottish oil trade. 

There are numerous industries connected with 
chemistry thronghont Scotland which have ab- 
soi’bed an enormous capital, and which give em- 
ployment to a great number of people. Besides 
manufactories for the prepai'atiou of bichromate 
and jirussiate of potasli, of alkali, and of ahmi, 
there may be mentioned those for the smelting 
of zinc, the desilverization of le.ad,the extraction 
of copper, and the manufacture of white lead. 
In 1’786 Mr. Chas. Macintosh, of waterproof- 
coat fame, introduced into Glasgow the manu- 
facture of sug.ar of lead, and in 1797 he started 
the first alum work in Scotland, He wa.s an 
able chemist, and introduced various new pro- 
cesses in practical chemistry, being also associ- 
ated with Neilson in bringing the hot-blast into 
use. The waterproof garments known by his 
name were first made at Manchester, In 1800 
chemical manufactures received a great impulse 
by the erection by the Messrs. Tennant of a 
chemical woi-k at St. Rollox, Glasgow, for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, 
soda, soap, &c. The extension of these woiks 
has been rapid, and they now form perhajis 
the most extensive chemical works in the world, 
employing about 1200 men, and annually traus- 
forming 80,000 tons of raw material into soda, 
I bleaching-powder, sulphuric acid, &c. 

The distillation of whisky; which has long 
I U4 
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been a sort of national industry iu Seotlaiid, i 
the [iroiluet being also a national beverage, has 
latterly ussuinod great dimensions, inneh of the 
spirit tnade being now sent to England, Ireland, 
and the colonies. The nse of whisky in Scotland 
is of old (late, and the spirit has long been sub- 
jected to uxtnse regulatioas forreveuue purpos(js. 
At the Union the English mode of levying the 
duty on Scottish sinrita was adopted, namely, 
by an estimated yield of spirit from the wort, 
and tlii.s ay.stem coiitiimed in operation for 
nearly eighty years. The duty was less than 
in England, however, and accordingly Scotland 
was able to do a large trade in whisky with her 
southern ueighhonr. In 1785 the Scottish dis- 
tillers iu the Lowlands made great complaints 
against the Board of Excise, aconsing it of 
oppression in the mode of levying the duties, 
a course to which it had been instigatei,! by tlie 
English distillers from their jealousy of tliesne- 
oess attained in Scotland. A new act was now 
passed, according to wliich licenses for distilling 
wore issued, tlie rate being at (ivst 111 Is. per auuum 
for each gallon of the still’s capacity. From this 
metiiod of levying the duty it became the dis- 
tiller’s interest to run the still as frequently as 
jiossible, and as a result much haxl or inferior 
whisky W’aa produced by tlie large distillers. 
Partly owing to this, smuggled wliisky, made 
slowly in small stills, came largely into favour. 
At one time an immense amount of illicit distil- 
lation was carried on, and smuggling indeed be- 
came a regnlar trade, especially iu tlie Higidauds, 
wliera Glenlivet was the chief centre, it was not 
till the reign of George IV, that the present 
system of levying the duty was introduced, by 
which a certain sum must he paid per g.-dloii at 
proof strength. The duty, which had been as 
high as 8.?. in 1811, was in 18d.I reduced from 
(5s. 2(f. to 2s. 4|if. per imperial gallon, and 
smuggling was gradually given up or put down. 
Ill 1822 the quantity on which duty was paid 
was 0,337,8.50 gallons, iu 182.5 it was 8,224,807 
gallons. Tlie duty was from time to time in- 
creased, in 18.55 being I'aised to 8s. per gallon, 
and subsequently for a time it was 12s. Tlie 
quantity made latterly Inis amounted to more 
than 20,000,000 gallons annually, the chief 
centres of production being Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Gampbeltowu, though distilleries 
exist all over the country. Brewing is also 
a llom-ishiug industry in Scotland, especially in 
Edinhurgh, Glasgow', Alloa, and .some other 
places. 

The first pottery in Scotland was established 
ill Glasgow iu 1748, and that city is still the 
great seat of the manufacture in Scotland of 
pottery ware, though there are works of some 
size also at Greenock, Kirkcaldy, Portobello, &c. ' 


For a long period the quality of the goods made 
wnis decidedly inferior to those of Bvigliah make, 
but during the last fifty years a most satisfactory 
improvement has taken jilacB. Scottish pottery 
has now attained a beauty of design and a deli- 
cacy of tinisli wliich enable it to compete suc- 
cessfully, and ill both the home and foreign 
markets, with the well-known Statfordsh ire 
wave. The making of glass and bottles sho ild 
also here be meiilioned as having attained no 
small dimensions in recent times. 

Among miscellaneous Scottish industries wa 
may refer to that of sugar-refining, which was 
started at Greenock in 1785, and still has its 
head-quarters in that town. Floor-cloth and 
linoleum are made in great quantities at Kirk- 
caldy, which now has a world-wide reputation 
for these products. India-rubber and vulcanite 
goods may also here be mentioned, as well as 
fireserved provisions, biscuits, confectionery, 
and fruit preserves, these indu8trie.s being all 
of I’eceut gi’owth. 

The manufacture of paper in Scotland dates 
from the end of the i7tli century, and a mill 
iu Penicuik, built in 1709 by Mr. Anderson, 
printer to Queen Anne, forms the mieleus of one 
of tlie largest paper inaunfactories of to -day. 
The industry is carried iju on a large scale in the 
counties of Midlothian, Aberdeen, Fife, Perth, 
Stirling, Iiaiiai'k, and Pierwick. In 1812 the 
iiumhorof pavier-mills was 48; it is now between 
CO and 70. Trades connected xvitli printing and 
publishiiig have their head-quarters in .Edin- 
burgh, with important secondary oentres in all 
the pi'incipal towns. The first pviuling-]iress in 
Scotland was put up at the foot of Blackfrim’.s 
Wynd, Edinburgli (about thirty years after 
Caxton set up his pre.ss iu Westminster Abbey), 
by Walter Ohapiiian and A.iidro Myllar, the 
date of this innovation being about 1507. 'riie 
pi-ogreaa of the art was comparatively elow till 
about the middle of last oeutiiry. The great 
increase of literary vitality in Scotland about 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the present century gave a va.st inqietus to 
printing, publishing, and the kindred industries, 
and to-day a large amount of work for London 
publishers is done iu Scotland. The printing 
estahlishnients are now numerous and complete, 
and several large publishing firms carry on the 
combined trades of iirinting, lithographing, and 
bookbinding iu one huge establishment, em- 
ploying hundreds of people in the production of 
hooks. 

A few particulars regarding the commercial 
and financial position of Scotland may oonchide 
our brief sketch of the progres.9 of the country 
in regard to trade and industry. In 186(5 Scot- 
land had only 137 ve,ssels, none of which were 
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more than 300 tons burden, the aggregate burden 
being only 5736 tona, lu 1707 the number of 
vessels was 315, the tonnage 14,485; in 1800 
the tonnage was 171,728, and in 1840, 429,204. 
The progress made since the middle of the 
present century is still more striking. In 1850 
the registered shipping of Scotland had an ag- 
gregate burden of 522, 222 tons, in 1870 of 
937^084 tona, in 1880 of 1,448,040 tons, while 
the total tonnage now exceeds 2,000,000 tona. 
The enormous cominei-ce which these latter 
figures represent has nearly all beeui developed 
since the beginning of the present century. 
In 1755 the exports amounted in value to 
.£535,576, and the imports to £465,411; in 1801 
the figures were, exports £2,844,502, imports 
£2,579,914; 1851, exports £5,016,116, imports 
,£8,921,108; 1874, exports £17,912,932, imports 
£31,012,750; 1892, e.\-port.s £21 ,.564,643, im- 
ports £35,944,574. Among tlie chief expoi’ts 
are machinery and all kinds of articles iu iron 
and steel, as well as iron and steel not thus con- 
verted; cotton, woollen, linen, and jute goods, 
including yarn and thread; fish; spirits, beer, 
and ale; coals; cbemicals, manures, and avast 
variety of miscellaneons goods, such a.s clothing 
and haberdashery, paper, glass and eai'then- 
ware, &c., &o. Among the imports are grain .md 
flour, bacon, hams, and all kiinjs of provisions; 
timber, flax, hemp, and jute; raw sugar, fruit, 
iron ore, petroleum, &o. Glasgow, in respect of 
its commerce, is far ahead of the other ports, 
Leith corning next. Glasgow has a large trade 
with the United States and Canada, both in 
conveying goods and pas-sengers, mid is also 
actively engaged in trading with tire Mediter- 
ranean countries, the East and 'VTest Indies, 
Australia, and, indeed, most parts of the world. 
Some large shipping companies have their head- 
quarter.s liere, and the famous Cnnard Company, 
though trading from Liverpool to America, liad 
its origin in Glasgow, and so long as it I'emained 
a private company its shares wei’e mainly held 
in that city. By the energy and enterprise of 
the citizens of Glasgow the Clyde has been con- 
verted, from a shallow stream that one might 
rvade across, into a great highway of commerce, 
deep enough alnio.st to oimy the largest vessels at 
high water into the heart of the city, and pi’O- 
vided with miles of quays and most commodious 
■docks. The harbour revenue has increased dur- 
ing the present century from £3000 to more than 
£300,000 per nmmui. Leith is most largely in- 
terested iu the trade with the countries on the 
North Sen and Baltic. 

Tlie banking companies in Scotland have 
greatly decreased in number since the beginning 
■of the century, though the banking business 
■done has increased correspondingly to the trade, 


commerce, ami wealth of the country. About 
the beginning of the century there were .some 
thirty liaiiks iu Scotland issuing uoles for 
various amounts jiayable to tlie beaver on de- 
mand, blit the .Scottisli banking companie.^ (omit- 
ting one or two iiisignifieaiit c()iicern,s) are now 
only- ten in number, thougli they have more 
than nine hundred branches scattered tlirough- 
oiit ail parts of the country, including even 
some comparatively remote ialaiids. Scotland, 
indeed, is jirobably better supplieil with bank- 
ing facilities tluin any other country in the 
world, and its advanbages in this respect have 
had much to do with the develojiment of its 
various reisources. Private bauking firms are 
hardly known, all the chief banking com- 
panies being joint-stock concerns. The aggre- 
gate amount of their paid - up capital is over 
nine million pounds, the amount of money de- 
posited with them is over ninety millions. Sav- 
ings-banks .are also well supported by the 
thrifty, and in the banks of this class managed 
by trustees about ten millions of money are 
I deposited, exclusive of nearly two millions 
intrusted to the post-office savings-banks. As 
compared with England and even Ireland Scot- 
land has taken advantage of these hitter batiks 
only to a limited extent. Of the former class 
of institutions the Glasgow savings-bank is the 
chief repre.sentative ill Scotland, the balance 
due to its 171,000 depositors, on the 20th 
November, 1893, being close upon six million 
pounds. In the course of the preceding year 
it received from depositor, s over £1,600,000 
and repaid over £1,450,000, the number of, 
transactions being more than 650,000. In the 
year IS70 the total funds of this institution 
amounted to only £1,650,000, .so that tlie in- 
crease iu the twenty-throe iuterveuing j’eavs 
has been soiiiclliiiig cnornious, and may well 
give satisfaction to all those who are interested 
in the welfare of the city of Glasgow. Some 
very large and successful insuriuice companies 
have their head-quarters in Scotland, and thence 
have extended their business over a very wide 
field. The amount of property and income on 
which the property and income-tax is levied 
has more tlian doubled since 1857, but it is .still 
not a tenth of that of England. 

Having given some account of what Soott- 
nien have accomplished, by their individual and 
collective efforts, iu industry, commerce, and 
material improvement generally during the 
nineteenth century, we must now turn to their 
achievements in other fields; and in the first 
place we shall give a short survey of what they 
have done in literature. 

The first thirty years of the century may be 
said to coincide with the literary career of Sir 
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Walter Scott, the dazzling brilliancy of whose 
genius marked him out as a sun among the 
lesMer lights around him, bright as some of 
these were. Scott is the greatest writer of 
wlioivi Scotland can boast, and few in Kilglish 
literature can be placed on a level with him. 
In many l espects he re.sembles Shakespeare — 
in creative genius, for instance, in widene.ss 
of sympathy, in the variety and truth to i 
nature of tlie portraits he paints, in graphic I 
and humorous delineation of cliaracter; while 
no one has equalled him in calling up by the 
vivifying power of the imagination, the life of 
olden times in all its attractive pictnresqneness. 
A poet as well as a prose writer, he inaugurated 
a new era in literature, giving rise to a new 
genus of narrative poetry, ami to a new epoch 
in prose fiction. If his longer poems are oj)en 
to criticism in some resiiects, they yet have 
much of the true Homeric fii’e, and many of 
his lyrics are gems of the purest Avater, while 
his novels and romniiccs everywhere betray 
the poetic spirit His personal qualities, too 
—Ins manliness, his large-heartedness, his sym- 
pathy with all sorts and conditions of men, 
ins true nobility of soul— were on a par with 
tile greatness of his genius, and endear him 
to those who only knotv him through the 
imperfeot written record as they did to those 
who knew liim in life. A genuine Scotsman 
and lover of his country, he made Scotland a 
household word throughout the civilized world, 
and the glamour of his genius still attracts 
many a pilgrim to the “ land of the inouiitain 
and the flood”. 

Sir Walter Scott was only twelve years 
younger than Burns, having been bora at Edin- 
burgh in 1771. One might have expected, 
therefore, that their literary careers would 
overlajj; but Burns’s sun set early, and it so 
happened that his death took place in the same 
year (1790) in which Scott came before the 
Edinburgh public as author in a small way, 
having then iniblished poetical trunslationa of 
two of Burger’s German ballads. Scott’s father 
was a writer to the signet, and the son also 
adopted the profession of the law, having 
passed as an advocate in 1792. As a boy he 
AViva an omnivorous reader, but he was especi- 
ally attracted to romance and history, and the 
ballads, tales, and legends current among the 
country people of the south of Scotland were 
his delight, He was sent to the High School 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards attended classes 
at the university, continuing all the while his 
own favourite studies. By these he acquired a 
suflieieut knowledge of French, Italian, and 
Spanish to enable him to read romances and 
epics written in those tongues. He was no 


mere porer over books, however, but, lame as 
he w.as, took part in boyish sports, shared in 
the pni’snits of the young men of his years, and 
i-ambled about the country making himself 
familiar with .all phases of rural life, and all 
the while laying up stores of material in his 
retentive memory, to be afterwards turned to 
good account. In f797 he married, his wife 
being a lady of French parentage. In 1799 
he was appointed sheriff of Selkirkshire, and in 
1806 clerk of session, appointments that he held 
almost to the close of his life. In 1802 ap- 
peared the first portion of his admirable collec- 
tion of ballads. The Minstrels;/ of the Scottish 
Border, but the first important work of his 
own composition was 7'he Lay of the Last 
Minstrd, a poetic romance of Scottish chivalry, 
which came out in 1805, and at once raised him 
to fame. More poems in the same vein fol- 
lowed. Marmion, which appeared in 1808, 
was even more popular than the Lay, ami The 
luody of the Laho (in 1810) was a still greater 
success than either. Rohob;/ followed in 181,3, 
Imt by this time Byron had become the popular 
favourite, and the poem had comparatively little 
success. Fortunately, it now occurred to Scott to 
take in hand a romance begun by him years 
before, and in 1814 Waverhy appeared. This 
was the first of the long series of novels that 
gave Scott such fame and favour as no writer 
had ever yet attained, and added a new lustre 
to fiction, while they also brought with them a 
never ceasing stream of gold. But Scott be- 
came involved in disastrous busines.s entangle- 
ments, and, wliile he believed that his acquisi- 
tions of land and other expenditure at his 
Tweedside residence of Abbotsford were not 
beyond his means, his prosperity was based ori 
misoinid foundations. The crash oatiie in 1825, 
The printing and publishing concerns in which 
he was a partner failed, and Scott was left per- 
.sonally responsible for .£130,000. He bore this 
reverse of fortune with ajiparent stoicism, and 
set himself resolutely to clear off the immense' 
burden of debt by his own efforts, determined 
that the creditors should suffer no loss if he 
could help it. Ceaselessly he kept his pen going, 
work after Avork Avas produced, so that the 
gigantic task began to approach completion ; 
but the toil avus too much for even his powers, 
and practically killed him. His death took 
place at Abbotsford in 1832, and be rests in 
Dryburgh Abbey. He had been made a 
baronet in 1822 on the occasion of George IV. ’» 
famous visit to Edinburgh. 

Many of the Scottish Avriters of this period 
were on terms of friendship Avith Scott, and not a 
fcAv of them received substantial benefits at his 
hands. Among these was James Hogg, the 
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“ Ettrick Siiejjherd ”, -who w.is borii the year 
before Sir Walter Scott — namely, in 1770, and 
outlived Iiini by several years, having died in 
1835. Hogg was by birth a sliepherd, and 
great part of his life was spent as a shepherd 
or sheep farmer, though he was by no means 
succBBsfnl in his farming speculations. He 
also resided for a time in Edinburgh, and 
became the friend of Professor John Wilson 
(“Christopher North”) and other literai-y men 
of the time. He was almost entirely self-edn- 
cuted, and began to make songs even before 
he could write them down. In 1801 he pub- * 
lished a collection of his poetical pieces at 
•Edinburgh, whither he had gone with a flock 
of sheep, and he himself helped to dispose 
of the issue by getting friends in his own 
district to take copies. Having made the 
acquaintance of Scott, he was able, through his 
good offices with Constable the publisher, to 
bring out another volume, a collection of imita- 
tions of the old Border ballads, under the title 
■of ?%a Mountain Bard. This brought him 
fame as well as money, and his reputation was 
still further enhanced by the publication of 
The Queen’s Wake (in 1813). In this work a 
number of Scottish bards are supposed to com- 
pete before Queen Mary at Holyrood, and the 
plan thus gives scope for great variety of treat- 
ment, and furnishes a setting for a number of 
ballads and poetic tales, including the beautiful 
and ethereal fairy tale of “Kilmeny”, TheQiieen’s 
Wake is probably the moat popular of Hogg's 
poems, but the most ambitious is the epic of 
Queen Hynde. The Pilgrims of the Sun and 
Mador of the Moor should also be mentioned as 
poems of fancy and description. Hogg was a 
■ prolific writer, and his works include a number 
■of prose tales, among which perhaps the Broionie 
of Bodsheck has been the most popular. Some 
of his songs are well-known, particularly When 
the Kye Comes Hame, The latter years of his 
life were chiefiy spent on a small farm (which 
he held rent-free) at Altrive on the Yarrow, 
but his visits to Edinburgh wei’e very fre- 
<iuent, and he also went to London and 
figured for a short time as a “lion”. The 
poet was “a vain but simple and original 
child of nature, whom the fashions of the 
world could neither polish nor pervert, and 
whom men were compelled to esteem and love 


everyone knows, he figures in an idealized form 
as “ tlie shepherd” of Wilson’s iXooies Amhro- 
sianai. Hogg’s poetry is rather picturesque, 
musicjil, tender, and flowing than 
stimulating, and wants the fire and v 
that characterize the verse of Burns. 

Hogg had assisted Sir Walter Scott in the 
collection of ballads for his Border Minstrelsy, 
and another Scotsman of great poetic and 
general intellectual power was also an 
astic helper in the same task. This 
John Leyden (1775-1811), the sou of parents 
in humble life, and born at Denholm in 
Roxburghshire, After studying at 
University, and acquiring a great sto: 
ing, he went to India as a surgeon’s assistant, 
became a judge in Calcutta, and devoted him- 
self to Oriental studies, but died all too early. 
He contributed several original pieces to the 
Minstrelsy, but his longest poem is Seenes of 
Infancy, descriptive of the scenery about his 
native place. 

Equally distinguished with Hogg as a poet, 
and more widely known out of Scotland, is 
Thovnas Campbell, another friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. He was born in Glasgow in 1777, was 
educated at the university there, gained warm 
applause by Ids poem the Pleasures of Rope, 
published in 1799, settled in London in 1803, 
and spent most of his life there, dying 
Boulogne in 1844. He wrote much prose- 
history, biography, criticism, &c., but it is as a 
poet that he has his reputation, holding indeed 
quite the established position of a classic. His 
Pleasures of Rope and Ida Gertrude of Wyoming 
are Ids two longest works, bvit moat readers 
make their first acquaintance with Campbell 
through his shorter pieces, such as Ye Mariners 
of England, Rohenlinden, The Battle of the 
Baltic, or LochieVs Warning. The Pieastires of 
Hope is perhaps the finest didactic poem in the 
English language, and the lyrics just mentioned 
hold a similar position. The following quotation 
from Sir Walter Scott’s diary (written in 1826) 
is interesting both for its bearing on Camp- 
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bt'll and on Leyden : — “ I wonder often how 
Tom (Jamjibell, with so much reiil genius, has 
not miiiutiiiued a greater figure in the public 
eye th.ui he has done of late. . . . The 

author, not only of The Pleasures of Hope, but 
of UohuHlinden; Loehiel, &c., should have been 
at the very top of the tree. .Somehow he wants 
audacity, fears the public, and what i.s worse, 
feiu'M the sluidow of his own reputation. He is 
a great eorrector too, which succeeds as ill in 
ccnnpo-iitiou ns in education. Many a clever 
boy is dogged into a dunce, and many an 
migimd coinposition corrected into mediocrity. 
Tom oiiglit to have done a great deal more. 
His youthful promise was gTeat. John Leyden 
introduced me to him. They afterwards quar- 
i-elled. Wlien I repeated Hohenlinden to Ley- 
den he said. ‘Dash it, man; tell the fellow that 
I hate him, but, dash him, he has w-ritteii the 
finest verse.s that have been published these 
fifty years.’ I did mine errand as faithfully as 
one of Homer’.s messengons, and had for answ'ev, 

‘ Tell Leyden that I detest him, but I know the 
value of Ilia critical a pproliation.’ ” Coustitu- 
tiouiU indolence is alleged as one r«a.son why 
Campbell did nothing in later years to add to 
hia early won reputation. 

Several Scottish poets of this period wrote 
to a lai'ge extent in n religious strain, and 
met with much approbation from readers to 
whom, this class of poetry especially appeals. 
The rirst of these in onler of time W'as James 
Grahame (1765-1811), horn at Glasgow, first 
a lawyer and then an Episcopalian clergyman. 
He was the author of The Sabbai/i (1804), 
followed by Subbath Walls, The Birds of Soot- 
land, Poems on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and other writings. Hia poems contain 
fine descriptions of Scottish scenery and the 
rural feature.s of Scotland, while marked by 
deep religious earnestness. Robert PoUok 
(1799-18^7) is known as the anthor of the very 
popvilav Course of Tivie, comprising ten hooks in 
blank veise, and recounting the history of the 
human race as supposed to be narrated by a 
celestial bard to a wmiiderer from one of the 
worlds in space. Wliih; displaying eloquence, 
earnestnesa, and fervour, many of the lengthy 
and rellective passages strongly suggest a previ- 
ous existence iu the shape of sermons. Some 
of his admirers, however, ware inclined to place 
tile poet on a level with if not higher than 
Milton , He died of consumption hef oi'e he wa.s 
able to enjoy the homage which his work called 
forth. A poet of greater and more varied 
powers was James Montgomery (1771-1854), a 
native of Irvine, who lived most of his life in 
England, and was for thirty years editor of the 
Sheffield Iris. His chief works are The ITtm- 


derer in Switzerland (1806), The West Indies 
(1810), The World before the Flood (1812), 
Greenland (181.9), Songs of Zion (1822), and 
The Pelican Island (1827), “ Strictly speaking, 
Montgomery w'a.s more of a rhetorician than a 
poet, but hia iiiiugination was bold, ardent, and 
fertile, and more than one of bis greater con- 
temporaries owed occasional debts to his vigor- 
ous invention, and even to hi.s casual felioitie.s 
of diction, while some passages from hiS poems 
keep a place in the literature that is univer- 
sally read and quoted.” Among liis best known 
minor poems are The Common Lot, The Little 
Cloud, Fight, Robert Burns, The Dais;/ in India, 
Friends, A Voyage Round the World, and a 
number of hymns. Air. Montgomery twice 
suft'ered imprisonment for what were construed 
into politiciil or semi-political offences, 

Another poet may here be nientioned, whose 
originality and ability have failed to secure for 
him the reputation he deserved. We refer to 
William Tennant, the author of Anster Fair 
(1784-1848). He belonged to the .Fifeslure 
town of Anstrutlier, wliose fair his best-known 
•work celebrates, attended ebtsses at the iniivei'- 
sity of St. A.ndrews, and finally was appointed 
professor of oriental languages there, having 
acquired his knowledge of these while acting as 
a schoolmaster or a clerk. Anster Fair was pub- 
lished at Anstrutlier in 1811, and was favourably 
noticed by Jefl’rey in the Edinburgh Review, 
The chief peraonages in the story are of some 
renown in Scotland, being none other than 
Maggie Lauder and Rob the Ranter, but these 
and their humble surroundings, are sublimed 
and illuminated by an atmosphere of wit, 
humour, and poetic deaoriptiou , and are connected 
with a machinery borrowed from fairyland, so 
that the whole forma a singular yet pleasing 
admixture of seemingly incmignions elements. 
Anster Pair was the prototype both in meti’ioal 
form and handling of such poems as Lord 
Byrou’.s Beppo. Teuuiint’.s other works— 2Vie 
Bingin' JMtn o’ the Cathedral (of St. Andrews), 
The 7'hane of Fife, Cardinal Beaton, John 
Baliol, &o. — met with no popularity. 

Scotland has long been famous for the excel- 
lency of its songa—espeoially tliose written iu 
the vernacular Doric— and some of the most 
popular Scottish lyrics were the work of singers 
: belonging to tlie earlier portion, of the nine- 
teentli century. Of these Robert Tanualiill, 

, the Raisley poet (1774-1810), was one of the 
sweetest and truest as well as the most unfor- 
tunate. Having become a prey to uielanoholyj 
he ended his own life by drowning. Some of 
bis songs — The Braes o’ Glenifer, Jessie the 
Floiee:r o’ Dumblane, Gloomy Wititer’s Noo Awa’, 
Loudon’s Bonnie Trootfs and Rracs—are as 
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popular as any of Burns’s, tliough the poet was 
deficient in tiie strengtli, fervour, .and variety 
tiiat Burns show.s in his lyrics. John Mayne, 
author of Logan Brans, Eden of Kirkcomiel, 
and the griipl\ic narrative deacr-ibiug the con- 
test at Dunifrie.s for the Hiller Gun-, Baroness 
Nairne, authoress of The Land o’ the Leal, The 
Laird o’ Cockpen, and Collar Herriti ; Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell (sou of the hiognipherof .Tohnson), 
who gave ua Jenny Bang the Weaver, Jenny's 
Bawbee, and other humormrs songs; William 
Motherwell, who wrote the tender Jeanie 
Morrison, the pathetic My Heid is like to 
[tend, Willie, and the valuable work Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern — all deserve to have their 
name.s here recorded. Allan Cmmingham (1784- 
1842) i.s another well-known name in Scotland, 
remembered, among other productions, for some 
excellent songs — A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 
being one of them. Ho was a native of .'Durn- 
frieaahiro, where as a boy he came in contact 
with Bums. lie went to London in 1810, and 
was for many years superintendent of works 
and secretary to the sculptor Chautrey, work- 
ing hard at literature all the time. Sir Walter 
Soott befriended Cuimingbam, obtaining for 
two of his sons oadetsliipa in the East. Indian 
army. Both of these, as well as two other sons, 
nmde some name for themselves in literatiu-e. 
Mtmy meritorious writers of songs and lyrics 
have since appeared in Scotland, the impulse 
which Burns gave to this form of composition 
hiaving proved deep and lasting. Among these 
it is difficult to single out such as call for 
special mention among their fellows, and we 
shall not here attempt the task, leaving it 
rather to time and the public taste to decide as 
to their respective claims to remembrance. 

Two Scottish authoresses belonging to the 
great period in which Scott is the central 
figure, and both of them personal friends of 
Sir Walter himself, distinguished themselves in 
fields in which they have had comparatively 
few rivals in Scotland among members of their 
own sex. The one was Joanna Baillie (1762- 
1851), who, be.sides many other poems and 
plays, wrote a series of remarkable Plays on 
the Passions, comprising both tragedies and 
comedies, and each havuig .as its motive some 
passion such as hatred, ambition, hope, fear,' 
and the like. Some of her dramas were pirt 
irpon tile stage with a certain measure of 
success, but as a whole tliey are suited for read- 
ing rather than acting. They possess high 
poetic and constriiotive merits, however, are 
written in dignified and Sonorous blank vei’se, 
arid have often been oharaoterized as probably 
the best ever writterr by a woman. She also wrote 
some excellent Scottish songs. Joanna Baillie 


born in tbe manse of Botliwcll, where her 
father, afterwards professor ot divinity at (llas- 
iw, was then minister. Her uiotlier was a 
sister of the two great anatomists .Tobu and 
William Hunter, and her brotliei'. Dr. jMattliew 
Baillie, also di.stinguislied himself as an anato- 
mist and physiciaji. Tlie other lady writer jirst 
referred to was Miss Susan Eilmoiistcme Nervier 
(1782-1854), daughter of James Ferrier, writer 
to the signet, and a colleague of Sir Walter 
Scott as clerk of session. She w'rote three 
novels— iferrmya (1818), The Inheritance{l6li), 
and Destiny (1831). The last was dedicated to 
Sir Walter, by whose iiillueiice with Cadell the 
publisher Miss Ferrier received .£1700 for it. 
Her most distiugnishad merit k that of accu- 
rate and humorous portrfiiture, and her novels 
contain a series of admirably drawn characters, 
both male and female, many of them more racy 
and original than could be met with in the 
Scotland of later times. 

Miss Ferrier was not the only Scottish novelist 
wliose fictions found plenty of x’oaders, even at 
the time when Scott was turning out novel after 
novel to snijiise and delight tlie woild. An- 
other popular novelist of this period, to whom 
we owe some admirable delineations of Scottish 
life and character, was John Galt, a native of 
Irvine, born in 1779. His first successful work, 
The Ayrshire Legatees, came out in BlaohmiTs 
Magazine in 1820-21, and was followed next 
year by the still more successful Annals of the 
Parish, published sepiu'ately, and •written years 
before. This delightful picture of rural life in 
the West of Scotland— as ditiwii by a simple, 
pious, narrow-minded, unconsciously humorous 
parish minister — at once became popular, and 
still continues so. Sir Andrew Wylie, The Entail, 
and The Provost followed — all works of similar 
Scottish strain and of great merit. The Entail, 
as Galt tells us in his Literary Life and Mis- 
cellanies, was read thrice over by Sir Walter 
Scott, and as often by Lord Byron; while an- 
other story of his, published about tbe same 
period — Mngan Oilhaize, a tale of Reformation 
times, was recommended from the pulpit by 
one of tbe Aberdeen ministers. In 1826-29 
Galt was in America as occupant of an impoi-- 
tant position under a Canada land company, and 
was then tbe founder of the now prosperous 
town of Guclph.l Betnrning home, he pub- 
lished an excellent novel, based on his Ameri- 
can expei'iences, named Laurie Todd, or The 
Settler in the Woods. Galt died in 1839. Tlie 
works mentioned comprise only a fraetion of 
what he wrote, but the greater part of bis writ- 
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iiigs! were produced in ii linri-y, and had no per- i 
iiiauent value. Among other things he was the | 
aiitlior of more lliiin a score of dramas, cei'tain 
of which were characterized by Sir Walter 
Scott as “ the woivst tragedies ever seen An- 
otlser ooiiteniporary novelist is known only by 
two works, one of them among the most popular 
novels of the century. We refer to Michael 
Scott and his admirable sea story, 2’om, Cringles 
Log. lie was born in Glasgow in' 1789, and died 
there iu 183.'), having spent a number of years 
in the We.st Indies, ami being latterly engaged 
ill mercantile pursuits in his native city. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Edinburgh had far more the character of a 
literary centre than it has latterly had, and iu 
this respect might even be regarded as a rival 
of London. Literary productions, indeed, made 
tliftir ujipeavauco here of which London itself 
niiglit well have been proud, and in some matters 
London was even fain to'follow the lead of the 
northern capital. One event that created an 
inirnense stir in tlio whole literaxy world of 
Britain was the publication of the first number 
of the .Edinburgh lieview, in 1802. A quarterly 
periodical partly critical in its objects and partly 
political, it was started iu the interest of the 
Wliigs, while it was also intended to supply 
criticism of a kind superior to that furnished 
by existing literary organs and more inde- 
pendent of the influence of booksellers and 
publishers. Though originating iu Edinburgh 
some of those who were its founders were Eng- 
lishmen, for the time resident in the Scottish 
capital, simoug the-se being Sydney Smith and 
Francis Horuer. Another of its founders w;ts 
Brougham, afterwards so famous iu the political 
world, who was at least lialf a Scotsman and 
was born in Edinburgh. Francis Jelfrey, also 
a native of Edinburgh, and by profession iiu 
advocate, was appointed editor, and acted as 
such till 1829, conducting the ZJe»ie!C with great 
ability and being himself a frequent contri- 
butor. itis pen was chiefly engaged in review- 
ing works of poetry and light literature, and, 
though not consciously unfair, he was fonder of 
picking out faults than pointing to beauties. 
Some of his criticisms, as those on Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, have become historical as 
examples of unsound judgment in literature, 
d efliey resigned the editorship on becoming 
dean of the faculty of Advocates. He was 
soon after appointed Lord-advocate, sat for 
some time in. yxarliament, and in 1834 was made 
one of the judges of the Court of Session. He 
died in 1850. 

Owing to the ability of the contributors and 
thefreshnessandfearlessuess,nottosayaudacity, 
of their articles the Edinburgh Review at once 


attained ;ui extr;iordiuaiy success, and led to 
the starting of the Quarterly Review in 1809, 
This was a venture of Murray, the Loudon 
publisher, who was promised assistance by some 
of the ablest writers of the day. The Quarterly 
took up the opposite side in politics from the 
Edinburgh, and indeed was intended by its 
originators to counteract what wxis regarded as 
the objectionable teaching of the eailier periodi- 
cal. Sir Walter Scott, who had written articles 
for the Edinburgh Review, was one of the 
originators of the Quarterly and a frequent con- 
tributor to it, its politics being the same as his 

In 1817 the first number of another famous 
Edinburgh pei'iodical was published, namely 
BlachwoodU Magazine, being so named from its 
publisher and proprietor. It, however, was a 
monthly, and not a quarterly magazine. Though 
taking the Tory side iu politics and being ferviil 
enough in expressing its political sympathies, 
it was loss of a critical and ],)olit al oi i tl ui 
a miscellany of light and entertaining literatui’e, 
iiud as such it has continued to the present 
day. It had a number of followers aird imi- 
tators, moat of them long since extinct, though 
Blackwood’s still keeps up the high chiiraoter it 
had from the first. One of the most famous of 
the many famous names associated with this 
periodical is that of Professor John Wilson — 
“ Christopher North” — who for years was prac- 
tically if not formally its editor. Professor 
Wilson was born iu 1786, and was the son of a 
wealthy Paisley manufacturer. 'He was edu- 
cated at O.xford, where he distinguished him- 
self alike by his athletic feats and his scholar- 
ship. His early life was marked by wild 
escapades and romantic incidents, but his 
career took on a somewhat soberer hue after 
his marriage iu 1811. In 1816 he settled in 
Edinburgh, having previously lived at his pro- 
perty of Elleray, on Windermere, winch con- 
tinued to be a place of temporary sojourn. In 
1820 be was appointed professor of moral philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University. Ill-equipped 
as he was for such a post he acquitted himself 
very satisfactorily of the duties attaching to it, 
and hia teaching had a stimulating and bene- 
ficial effect on many successive generations of 
students. He first came before the world as a 
poet by his hie of Palms, published in 1812, 
which was followed by another poetical work, 
The City of the Plague, in 1818. These gained 
him some reputation, but have long been well- 
nigh forgotten, or at least are little read; and 
bis prose tales — Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life, The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, and The 
Foresters— hnve met with a like fate. Tender- 
ness, pathos, and sentimentality mark all these 
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prod notions, giving them au entirely different 
flavour from tVic breezy boiateronsness so cliar- 
aoteristic of much of Wilson’s -writiug. It is in 
his critical, descriptive, ami miscellaneous essays 
tlmt Trof. Wilson apijeara at his best, and in 
these he disf)lays an extraordinary aiuoiint of 
eloquence and width of sympathy, often marred, 
however, by rashness of judgment, want of re- 
finement, and forced humour. The ideal table- 
talk of the A'ootex Amhrosianve (so named from 
the convivial meetings or symposia supposed to 
be held in Ambrose’s tavern in Edinburgh), 
eontain some of Wilson’s most sponferneous 
utterances on literature, life, natural scenery, 
and other subjects. Professor Wilson died in 
1854, and left a great blank in the literwy 
world of Scotland, being recognized by his 
countrymen generally as their representative 
man of letters since the death of the “Great 
Magician ”, 

Among other contributors toiftel-woorf’s wei-e 
some of the writer-s already mentioned, more 
particularly Hogg and Galt. Next to Wilson, 
however, the writer whose support was most 
valuable to “Maga" in its earliest years was 
John Gibson Loekluivt, the son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir Waiter Scott. Bom in 1794, 
he was educated at the Universities of Glasgow 
ami Oxford, and became an advocate in Edin- 
burgh, hut devoted himself to literature. In 
1818 he made the acquaintance of the great 
novelist, whose eldest daughter, Sophia, he 
married in 1820. In 1825 he Iiad to with- 
draw from the literary society of the Scottish 
oa])ital on accepting the editoi’ship of the Quar- 
iei-li/ lleviaie, a post which he held till 1863. 
Lockhart’s works include several novels— 
Valerius, a Roman Story, Adam Blair, Alattlmo 
^¥ald, Reginald Dalton — Aticiont Spanish Bal- 
lads, with admirable translations; an excellent 
Life of Burns ; and a History of Napoleon Btmna- 
pai’fcj'but his magnum opus is his J/cmo-ir« o/ 
the Life of Sir Walter Scott, in 7 vols., the last 
of which came out in 1838. This is recognized 
as one of the best works of the kind in the 
English language, falling not far short of Bos- 
well’s masterpiece, Lockhart died in 1854, 
liaving outlived Ids wife, his two sons, and 
all the fandly of Sir Walter Scott. He was 
survived by a daughter, who became the wife 
Ilf Mr. Hope, afterwards Ilope-Scott, and a 
grand-daughter still resides at Ahbotsford. 

To the Blackwood circle belonged also several 
other writers, who may conveniently be referred 
to here. One of these was the amiable David 
Macbeth Moir (1798-1851), fully as well known 
by his pieij-name “Delta”. He spent his man- 
hood as a medical practitioner in his native 
town of Musselburgh, and was a frequent con- 


tributor to “ Maga”, both in poetry and prose. 
In 1824 he published the ie^oidq/’Ai. IJenevieve, 
‘mill Other Tales and Roams, and in 1843 another 
volume of poems entitled Domestic rer.s'ft?, con- 
taining his touching poem of Casa Wapp/y, on 
the death of his sou— a boy of four and a half 
years. The work by which he probably became 
most widely known to the public was in jirose, 
being the Autobiography of Mansie Waugh, one 
of the most niirth-stirriiig pu’oductions ever 
written, and equal to Galt’s most popular pic- 
tures of Scottish life. His poems were publislied 
in a collected form in 1852, with a memoir by 
his friend Thomiis Aird, also a contributor to 
BlarJnvood. Mr. Aird spent most of his life at 
Dumfries, as editor of the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Herald, and was a poet as well as a writer 
of prose. The Devil’s Dream on Mount Achs- 
heeh i.s his best-known poem, and in it there is 
a weird phantasy characteristic of much of his 
work. Of his writings in prose, his tales may be 
referred to. The chief of these are contained in 
the volume entitled. The Old Bachelor in the Old 
Scottish Village — the bachelor being really 
himself. 

Another contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
of somewhat later date, was Professor William 
Edruoiistouno Aytoun, He belonged to Edin- 
burgh, where his father was a writer to the 
signet. He wrote poetry when quite a lad, and 
continued his literary pursuits after he had been 
called to the Scottish bar. As a serious poet he 
is best known by his Lays of the Cavaliers, while 
his merits as a writer of humorous verse are 
attested by the popularity of the Bon Oaultier 
Ballads, wi'itten by him and Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin in conjunction. Of humorous tales con- 
tributed by him to Blackwood, none is superior 
to How we got up the OlenmutchUn Railway. In 
1846 he was appointed professor of rhetoric and 
belles lettres in Edinburgh University, and this 
post he held till his death in I860, being from 
1862 also sheriff of Orkney. His Firmilian, a 
Spasmodic Tragedy (1864) was written to ridi- 
cule dramatic poems by Alexander Smith and 
others, but it had .so many poetic merits of its 
own that it was generally taken as a serious 
composition. Another poetic piece of his is 
Bothwell, a monologue put into the mouth of 
the man who had such a baneful iufluenee on 
the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

In 1832 the famous Ghamliers’s Journal began 
to appear at Edinburgh, being the pioneer of 
weekly periodicals of light and entertaining 
literature. It was brought out by the enter- 
prise of the brothers William and Itobert 
Chambers, the founders of the puhlisliing house 
still under their name. Both bi-othera wrote 
as well as published, but Eohert was by far the 




as an author, producing historical, 
and other works of very great ! 

Aloxauder Smith (1830-67), tneiitioiied above, i 
was a writer wlw had he lived longer would 1 
probably have greatly increased his reputation, 
lie came before the public soon after his 
twentieth year with a dramatic poem iu a i 
of scones, entitled A Life Drama. It was 
at first with acclamation as a work 
the highest order, and a rival to Tennyson i 
■ hv many supposerl to have arisen ; but 
soon made itself felt, obvious defects 
were quickly pointed out, and the poem became I 
unduly depreciated, fur it undoubtedly possesses 
many beauties, and slwws great wealth of poetic 
thought atul expression. The success of the 
Life Drama led to its author’s appointment to 
the aeci'etaryshi];> of Edinburgh University. 
Previously he had been a patturu-designov at 
Glasgow. After publishing CUt/ Poems (18f)7), 
and Edwin of Deira (1861), his longest and best 
lioetic work, he devoted him.sulf ohieily to prose, 
and was a contributor to Dlaohrood’s Magazine 
and other ))erio(lieals. Among his later works 
may be named d Summer in Skye, and David 
Sagart's Household, an excellent story. 

A much briefer si)au of life was allotted to 
David Gray (1838-61), wlm is obielly known by 
a descriptive poem on the Luggie, a small stream 
Kirkiutillocb. Hia verse gave promise of 
much future excellence, but he was cut oft' before 
he could really show what range of poetic power 
belonged to him. ■ 

writers distinguished in the lighter 
literature, there still remain several 
must here mention, but happily these 
witli us, and iu regard to them a very 
words must snfiioe. As a writer of fiction 
Mrs. Olipiiniit deserves first notice, being a nove- 
list of great power and variety, and also dis- 
tinguished as a writer of biograifiiy. Another 
popular and fertile novelist is 'William Black, 
whose works very commonly have the High- 
scene. George MacDonald is 
and poet, with something of the 
preacher added ; hia novels are coloured with 
and inspired with deep and eawiest feel- 
ing, ueiiig held in more esteem by the thought- 
ful than by those who read for mere amuse- 
ment. Eobert Bnehaua.i.1, again, is a poet first 
and a novelist and playwright afterwards, being 
also a luisoella neons writer of very versatile 
{lowera, As a poet he stands easily iimt among 
his Kcottish contemporaries. Eobert Louis 
Stevenson has become widely known by stories 
of remarkable excellence, not to mention noems 


giving us now an airy tniio m verse, now a 
grave study in comparative mythology, now a 
fairy tale, and auou an admirable triuislatiou. 
of some Greek or old Erencli author ; as John- 
son wrote of Goldsmith — iVuUmn fera scribevdi 
genus non ietigit, nuUmn q uod ietigit non ornavit. 
J. M. Ban-ie has a reputation based cliietly on 
his quaintly humorous and pathetic .sketches of 
domestic life iu the small Scottish town <jf 
“Thrum.s.” 

During the Victorian era, however, iu which 
we may include the whole period subsequent to 
that of Scott, 110 Scottish writer has attained a 
reputation equal to that, of Thomas Carlyle, who 
in .some respects is a unique figure iu literature, 
rugged a.s a rock in his style, equally rugged and 
unbending in his resolute and aggressive iudivi-. 
duality. In Scotland itself, no doubt, Erofessoi- 
Wilson, while he lived, bulked as largely in the 
public eye, but tlarlyle’s reputation is world- 
wide, and will doubtles.s be far more lasting 
than Wilson’s. In the latter part of his life, 
indeed, no writer of English — if . we except 
Tennyson — hold such a commanding position 
as “ the Sage of Chelsea”. Thomas Cniiylo was 
born at Ecclefecliau, a village in Dumfriesshire, 
in 1795, hia father being a mason and farmer. 
After attending the Annan burgli school he 
was sent to Edinburgh 'University, where he 
studied under such well-known professors as 
Leslie, Playfair, and Dr. Thomas Brown, ami 
attained great proficiency m mathennitiea. His 
curriculum completed, he acted as a leaeher, 
first at Annan and then at -Kirkcaldy, but dis- 
gusted with “ sehoobnastariiig ” he removed to 
Edinburgh, and there devoted hirnsedf to liter- 
ary work and study, giving much of hia time tq 
German and German literature. Among his 
earliest writings were sliort biograplue.s and 
other articles for the Edinbrn-gh Enegel.opwdia, 
an extensive work edited by Brewster. His 
career as an author properly began, however, 
with the publication of his Life of Schiller, 
wliich appeared in the London Magazine in 
1823-24, and as a separate work in 1825, In 
1824 his translation of Goethe’s iriZ/iebii Meis- 
teds Apprenticeship was published, and this was 
followed in 1827 by German Ronianee, a work 
giving specimens of several eminent German 
writers. By this time he had married (iu 1826), 
and after living for a time in Ediulnirgli ho 
retii’ed to Craigenputtook, iu Dumfriesshire, a 
small property belonging to his wife. Here he 
wrote for various periodicals, and here was pro- 
duced Sartor Besartits, the rimst original of bis 
works, the one which first brought him fame, 
and which has had perhaps a greater influence 
work 
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] 833-34 through thu medium of A’nwcr’s Maga- As a writer he regarded it as 
sine. Its wiriiiiaical title (iiteriilly “ the tailor at the moral improvement o 
repatehod”) is a traualution of tliat of an old this is decidedly the tendency 
Scottish song (“I'he Tailor Done Over”), and though he souiethnes seems t 
the hook professes to be an exposition for Eng- above justice. He left heh 
lisli l eaders f)f a, new philosophy, the philosophy interesting lieniiniscenciis, hut 
of clothes, fir.st thought out and exjioumled by with the earlier portion of 
Diogenes 'reufeladriickh, professor of things in character of his style auh3ect( 
general in the Gorman university town of Weiss- criticism; but in his case mi 
niclitwo (Kuow-not-where). This work in form almost any other the style was 


Dkxrenes 'reufelsdriickh, professor of things in character of his stylo subjected liiui to severe 
freneral in the German university town of Weiss- cj-iticism ; but in his case more than that of 
niclitwo (Kuow-not-where). This work in form almost any other the style was the man, and in 
and style owes much to Carlyle’s German studies, his hands it became an instriimeut of su rpjiss- 
hut what is most valuable in it is Carlyle’s own. ing power and graphic force. Eormally Carlyle 
It is inspired by a distinctly didactic purpose, may be classed as an historian, biographer, 
and through its wonderful intermixture of the and essayist, and from him we may now pass 
humorouH, the grotesque, the sublime, the pa- to other Scottish writers of history, though 
tlietio, the solemn, and the profound, it preaches certainly these show hut little of the imaginative 
tlie doctrines of truthfulness, obedience, duty, and poetic power with which persons and eveuh 


tlie doctrines of truthfulness, obedience, duty, and poetic power with which pert 
work, and above all the hatred of sham. The are so vividly set before us by Carlyle, 
publication of AaHor soon made Carlyle famous. Among Scottish historians of the nineteenth 
ami after ids removal to London, early in 1834, century, none can be said to have attained the 
he became a prominent figure among the position of a classic like Hume in the previous 
literary men of Loudon. He fixed his abode at century, though many works of p eat value 
Clieyne Eow, Chelsea, and here the rest of his have been produced. Malcolm Lamp George 
life was mainly spent. His next work of im- Chalmers, and John Pinkerton are writers who 
portaiice was the French Revolution, which early in this century rendered useful seiwices 
appeared in 1837. Of it the Westmimter Remmc to Scottish history. In 1817-18 tyas published 
declared that “no work of greater genius, either an able History of British India by James 
historioal or poetical, has been produced in this Mill, father of the more celebrated John 
cnuritry for many years”. Passing over things Stuart Mill, and a distinguished writer pn 
of minor importance, two great works subse- mental science, political economy, and kin- 
atveiitly came from his pen. The first of these dred subjects. In 1828 the first volume of 
was Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Patrick Eraser-Tytler’s History of Scotland ap- 
Muoidations (1846), a work of much research, peared, and the work when completed was re- 
aiid brilliantly successful in vindicating the cognized as one of very great iiiorit. It is far 
character of the Proteotor. The second was The from being a complete history of the countiy, 
Historii of Friedrich 11. of Frussia, oaUed Fre- however, since beginning with the aecession of 
deride the Great (1858-1865). The labour and Alexander III. it comes down only to 1603. 
researuh shown in this work, the descriptive and A voluminous historical work is IhM by bn 
narrative power displayed in it, the vividness Archibald Alison (1792-1867), the ■‘>f 

of its portraiture, and, lastly, the richness of Hurqee from the Commemiement of the Tremh 
its humour, it would he difficult to exaggerate. Revolution to the Restoration of the ^omhon^ 
In 1866 Carlyle suffered a great blow in the first published in ten volumes in 1839-42. 
loss of his wife, a woman of exceptionally Though, according to the well-luiown sMoaam, 
brilliant intellect, and most devoted to her it was written to prove 

hushand-though their mai-ried life was not so on the side of the lories , it is a valuable woik, 
serene as it might have been. After this he and has been very popular, bii- Archibald 
wrote little of importance. His own death took was the son of the Eev. Archibald Alison, a lo 
place at Chelsea in 1881, and lie was buried at published an Essay on Taste that had nuioh 
kclefeelum. vogue in its day. He was long shenfi ot 

" With all his ivntability, intolerance, pre- Lanarkshire. Colonel 'William Mure of Cald- 
iudice, and contemptuous judgments of good well wrote a learned and able ^ J 

and able men Carlyle had many warm friends, Language and Literature of Anmnt hreece, 
and 'It heart he was just, fair-minded, and which unfortunately he did not live to complete. 
hliuiV as well as uLly sioeei-e. Many Another writer on Greek history was George 
of his harsher utterances were due to his life- Finlay, member of a well-known ^j'sgo'v 

lone dyspepsia rather than to his real convic- family, who early m the centuiy went like 
il, o' ml partly to he accounted for by his Byron to aid the cause of Greelyudepeiideirce 
native tendency to strength of language and and settled m the f 

dislike of the commonplace and conventional. Oreeoe from, its Conquest by the Roman 
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of tlie Mbleat hiatorioal -works of the century. 
Tlie History of Seotland, by John Hill Burton 
(1809-81), is another most able work, beginning 
with the earlicafc times and bringing the narra- 
tive down to the era of the ’45. The same 
writer pi’odnced otlier v;xluable and interest- 
ing worlcs, two of the best known of these 
being entitled the The Book-Hunter and 2'lie 
Heat Abroad. He was the sou of an officer in 
the army, was born at Aberdeen, and was long 
secretary to the prison board of Scotland. In 
1875-80 ai)peared Celtic Scotland, a History of 
Ancient Alban (three vols.), by William Forbes 
Skene, a writer to the signet, and son of an 
intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. This is 
a monument of learning, industry, and historical 
insight, and for the period of Scottish history 
with which it deals is never likely to be super- 
seded. In this connection we may also men- 
tion the Life of John Knox, by Dr. Thomas 
M‘Crie, a work which, while placing the char- 
acter of the Iteformer iu its true light, wae 
also a valuable contribution to the history of 
his times. Among living writers in the historic 
field. Prof. Masson, Edinburgh, should be men- 
tioned, for his monumental life of Milton, a 
work which enters thoroughly into the whole 
history of the period. Prof. Masson has also 
been a fertile writer on various subjects con- 
nected with English literature. 

fjeotsmen have long shown a marked fond- 
ness tor philosophical and speculative subjects, 
and it has already been shown that iu the 
previous century a distinctive Scottish school 
of philoisophy came into existence, its leader 
being Dr. Thomas Eeid, who again was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Dugald Stewart. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Dugald 
Stewart was still professor of moral philosophy 
at Edinburgh, and probably no teacher of the 
subject ever delivered more eloquent and at- 
tractive leotm-es. He wi’ote a number of works 
on hi.s favourite subject, including Philosophy 
of the Huinan Mind, View of the Active and 
Moral Poieers of Man, Philosophical Essays, &c. 
He retired from the duties of the professorial 
chair in 1810, and died in 1828. He was the 
son of Dr. Matthew Stuart, professor of mathe- 
matics in the university of Edinburgh, and 
was born there in 1703, The highest testimony 
to the eloquence of his lectures has been given 
by various eminent persons. James Mill, 
already mentioned as the historian of British 
India, declared that he had heard Pitt 
and Fox deliver some of their most admired 
■speeches, but had never heard anything 
nearly so eloquent as some of the lectures 
of Stewart. Lord Cookbum styles him “ one 
of the gi'eatest didactic orators” and gives it 


as his opinion that “had he lived in ancient 
times his memory would have descended to ns 
as that of one of the finest of tlie old eloquent 
sages. No intelligent pupil of liw ever ceased 
to respect philosophy, or was ever false to his 
principles, without feeling the crime aggravated 
by the recollection of the morality that Stewart 
had taught him.” He added little or nothing 
of his own to the philosophy of Keid, but bis 
teaching did much to make it widely known. 

Dugald Stewart’s successor was Dr. Thomas 
Brown, who oceupied the chair for ten years, 
and was succeeded, as we have already men- 
tioned, by Prof. John Wilson. Brown was 
also noted for his rhetorical powers, and his 
writings rather err on the side of Hovveriness. 
His Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind became exceedingly popular, and passed 
through nnmer-ous editions, though latterly the 
work has fallen into comparative neglect. He 
was an acute thinker, and iu some points de- 
parted from the recognized doctrines of the 
Scottish scliool, especially in regard to psycho- 
logy, the subject in which he displays most 
originality. He was perhaps the first to insist 
on the existence of the musoular souse, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary sensation of touch. 

Sir William Hamilton had been an ajxpHcant 
for the moral philosophy chair at Edinburgh 
when Wilson got the appointment. His quali- 
fications for the post were far superior to those 
of his rival, but he belonged to the wrong 
side in politics. He was born at Glasgow in 
1788, his father being professor of anatomy in 
the university there. From Glasgow he went 
to Balliol College, Oxford, with a Snell ex- 
hibition, and bere he took a distinguished 
position. Eeturning to Scotland he passed as 
an advocate in 1813, and henoefortli lived in 
Edinburgh. He soon after laid successful claim 
to a baronetcy that belonged to his family. 
He never had much practice as an advocate, 
but he became noted as “a monster of erudition”, 
and in particular made himself familiar with 
the views of the recent German pbilasophera. 
Articles in the Edinburgh Review brought his 
name into prominence, and in 1836 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of logic and metapliysics 
in Edinburgh University. This appointment 
he held till Ida death, which took place in 1856. 
Latterly he received assistance in the duties 
of the professoriate from James Frederick 
Fender and Thomas Spencer Baynes, both men 
of distinction in metaphysical science. Sir 
William was an adherent of the Scotch or 
common-sense school of pliilosophy, and ela- 
borated its doctrines with a wider knowledge 
and greater power than his predecessors, but 
he did not publish a conueoted and systematic 
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exposition of the subject, liia views being chiefly 
expcjuiidecl in notes sirid discussions appended 
to Keid’s works. Sir William exercised great 
influence on the philosophical studies and specu- 
lation of his time, and his lectures attracted 
large numbers of young men from the Contin- 
ent, as well as from difi'erent pai'ta of Britain. 
One doctrine nxion which ha insisted was on 
the relativity of our knowledge, declaring the 
absolute and the infiiiite to be unknowable. His 
contributions to logic, as well as to psychology 
are valuable, but it was only with formal or 
deductive logic that he dealt. His lectures on 
logic and metaphysics were published after his 
death, having been taken down in ahorthand,and 
were edited by Professors Mansel and Veitch, 
two pu{)ila and followers. Prof. Veitch wrote 
a memoir of Sir AVilliara, and has expounded 
his philosophical views in more than one work. 
He has also made a name for himself as one of 
the modern Scottish poets. 

Profe.ssor Perrier, just mentioned, possessed 
a keen metaphysical intellect, and his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (1854), while admirable in style, 
show nuioh power and independence of thought. 
Perrier was an opponent of the common-sense 
school of philosophy, and was more in harmony 
with the views of Berkeley. He was a nephew 
of Miss Perrier the novelist, and also of Pi’of. 
John Wilson. He was born in 1808 and died 
in 1864, being professor of moral philosophy 
and political economy at St. Andrews from 
1845 onwards. 

Among present day writers on mental science 
may be mentioned J. Hvrtchison Stirling and 
Prof. Alexander Bain. The former has dis- 
tinguished himself more especially by his work, 
The Secret of Hegel, in which he gives a masterly 
exposition of the doctrine.s of that philosopher; 
another valuable work of his being a Text-book 
to Kant. In one of his works he has subjected 
Hamilton’s doctrine of perception to severe 
criticism. Professor Bain is best known by 
his works. The Senses and the Intellect and The 
Emotions and the Will, in which he gives an 
exposition of the human mind on the basis of 
physiology. 

Prom the subject of mental science we may 
turn to that of theology and divinity, and in 
this fleid the first name that meets us is that 
of Dr. Thomas Clialmcra, so intimately associ- 
ated with the origin of the Pree Church. The 
son of a niercliant at Anstrnther, he was born 
in 1780, educated at the university of St, 
Andrews, and licensed as a preacher at the 
early age of nineteen. His first charge was 
the parish of Kihnaiiy (Fife), and from thence 
in 1815 he removed to the Trou Church of 
Glasgow, his fame as a preacher having already 
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extended itself throughout Scotland. In Glas- 
gow he at once set himself to the task of re- 
organizing the parochial system, so .as to provide 
machinery by which the destitute ami outcast 
might be visited and reclaimed, and tlie yotmg 
instructed not only in Sunday-schools, but also 
in day-.schools. Great ellbrts were also made 
by him to get new churches erected in Glasgow, 
in which, owing to the rapid increase of poiju- 
latiou, there was ehurch-acconmwdatioii for 
scarcely a third of the inhabitants. In this he 
was highly successful, and in ,1819 he was 
transferred to a new church (St. John’s) erected 
and endowed expressly for himself. Here he 
laboured so unintermittingly iis to injure his 
health, and on being offered the moral philo- 
sophy chair at St. Andrews he deemed it right 
to accept it, and accordingly proceeded thither 
in 1823. In 1827 he was elected to the divinity 
chair in Edinburgh University, and entered 
upon his professorial duties the following year. 
The subject of church extension continued to 
engage his interest and active co-operation, and 
BO successful were the results that in 1838 he 
was able to announce to the General Assembly 
that within the last four years about .£200,000 
had been collected, and 200 new churches built. 
Amid the vai-ious public moveiiients with which 
Dr. Chalmers’ name stands connected there is 
none in which it holds greater prominence than 
in connection with the events resulting in the 
Disruption of 1843, and the establishment of 
the Pree Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers, 
indeed, may be ju.stly regarded as the founder 
I of the Pree Church, as he was also of the Sus- 
tentation Fund out of which the ministers of 
that body are principally supported; but the 
part he took in the great ecclesiastical move- 
ment which I'eut the Scottish Church in twain 
has been dealt with in another chapter. The 
Diaru])tion having caused him to vacate Ida 
chair in the Edinburgh University, lie was ap- 
pointed, on the establishment of a theological 
college for the Pree Church, to the offices of 
principal and primariua professor of divinity in 
that institution. Among the last of his disin- 
terested laboure was the establishment of a 
church and schools in the notorious West Port 
district of Edinburgh. Soon after this had 
been successfully accomplished he passed away 
tranquilly in his sleep, without having snfiered 
from the least pain or illness, in May, 1847. 

Dr. Chalmers was a man of great and varied 
intellectual powers, and his fame was so widely 
spread out of Scotland that in 1834 he was 
elected — unique honour for a presbytei-ian di- 
vine — a corresponding member of the Institute 
of France, and the following year received 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
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Uiiivursifcy of Oxford. Long before this, in 
181(i, the uiiaiiinioiis vote of the .eeiiate of 
Olasgow University had. confen-ed upon liim 
the degree of D..U. He was at the head of all 
the pulpit orators of the day, and the enthu- 
aiaaiu whieh on great occasions his eloipience 
excited is described as soniething wonderful. 
Nor was tin’s leas among tlie cultured audiences 
of London than in iSeotlaud, though iuthe former 
case tlie jieculiarities of the northern accent had 
to be taken into account as well an the some- 
what lugged and unattractive appearance of 
the orator. .Some of Ids gi-eatest oratorical 
triutti[iha were in 1817 when he was invited to 
preach the ai:miver.sary sermon for the Loudon 
Missionary Society, and when “all the world 
was wild ahout .Ur. (IJlndiners” as Wilberforce 
records in Ida diary. Canning being affected oven 
to tears. It was not alone in Ida spoken dia- 
course.s tliat this eloquence was displayed, for 
some of bis printed aermoim or discourses 
enjoved an enormous iioiiulanty. this being 
especially the case with his well known Astrii- 
nomioal Dismursos. He was a rather voluud- 
nous writer, aud besides works more or less 
bearing on Ids calling as minister and professor 
he wrote also on [lolitical and social economy. 
Of his writings we may here specially mention 
Ids JWituriil Thcoioyy, Evidences 0 / Chriatinnity, 
Miml and Mental Philoaophy, and Inslitutea af 
TAeoloyi/. With plenty of shrewdness lie was 
a gentle, guileless, lov.'ible nniii, ami like other 
great men, not witliout a leaven of genial 
humour. 

Another great pulpit orator and pldlaiithroii- 
iat, also one of the founders of the Free Church, 
was Di’. I’homas Gutlirie (1803-73) a native of 
Broehin. He was educated in art and diviidty 
at Edinburgh Univcr,sily, also .alleudcd cla.ssos 
at the Sorboime, in Paris, aud was for some 
time in Ids father’s lauik. His lirst ecclesias- 
tical charge was Arbirlot, whence he went, in 
1837, to he one of the ministers of Old Grey- 
friars Church, Edinburgh. His eloquence was 
of great service to the nou-intruaion party dur- 
ing the great ecclesiastical conflict, ami when 
the ].)isru])ticm took pl.acc his labour's in raising 
a fund to provide manses for the displaced 
ministers were equ.ally .vah'i.'dile. After 1843 
lie became minister of Free St. .John’s, Edin- 
burgh, most of Iris old congregation followiirg 
Idni, aud hero he -irerformed tlie duties of his 
oflioB till his retirement in 18(!4. Soon after this 
he became editor of the Sunday Magazine, which 
under his management attained a brilliant suc- 
cess. Oue of the movements in connection with 
which his name is best known was that in 
favour of ragged schools, by wbicb so many of 
the : city arabs of Edinburgh and other towns 


were reclaimed. He was also an eager advo- 
cate fol' compulsory national education, and 
lived long enough to seo the act passed by 
which this system was introduced in Scotland. 
The cause of temperance was also one that be 
constantly advocated, and he himself beoame a 
total abstainer Imig bef<.ivc that eourae was so 
commonly taken liy ministers as is now the 
case. After the death of Dr. Ohahners he was 
certainly the most popular preacher in Scot- 
land, if not even in Britain, aud few men were 
more widely known to persons of all ranks 
and creeds. He wrote innoh, and some of bis 
works have been exceedingly popular in the 
United States as well as in Britain. Among 
them we may pai-tictilarize Plena for Ragged 
Schools, The (Jospel in Ezekiel, The Vity, its 
Sins and Sorrows. Another leader of the Free 
Church aud the .Ukruptiou movement was Dr. 
Robert Smith Candli.sli (18(1(1-73) long minister 
of .free St. George’s, Edinburgh. (Due of the 
objects which he had strongly at heart wmi the 
union of all the dillbrent presbyteriaii bodie.s 
into one. His works include an E.qjosition of 
the Book of Oeaesis, The Fatherhood of God, 
and otlier writings. 

In the Established Church of Scotl.and no 
name is better known than tliat of the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod U812-72) who is move notice- 
able, however, as a, preacher and. rniseellaueous 
writer than for contributions to theology or 
biblical literature. Born of a family of clergy- 
men be first saw the light at Oarapboltown 
where his father was tlien parish minister. His 
father was subsequently minister of (Janipsie, 
and latterly of St. C'olnniba’s, Glasgow (a high- 
land congregation); and young Norman studied 
at Glasgow ’University as ’well as at that of 
Edinburgh, where he had Dr. (.Hialmors as a 
teacher. Being licensed as a preacher he was 
a[)pointed to the parish of Loudoun, in Ayr- 
shire, in 1838, and .soon after the Disruption, 
to Dalkeitli. From this place he passed to the 
Barony Churcli, Glasgow, being thus placed in 
a sphere in which lib had abundant .scope for 
the .exercise of his energie.s in every depart- 
ment of pastoral work. This charge he held 
to the last, and the amount of good ho was 
able to ell’ecb was inealoulal.ile, wliilo he also 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in 
contact. As a preacher ho acquired a great 
reputation, especially after the publication of a 
sermon which he had preached before the 
queen in 1832. He was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains, and her majesty held him in 
high esteem. In 1858 the University of Glasgow 
conferred on him tlio degree of hl.D. His 
name became much more widely known when, 
in I860, he accepted the editorship’ of the new 
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and liighly successful periodical Qood Words. 
Missionary enterprise, wlietlier at home or 
abroad, always engaged much of his attention, 
and in 18(57 he was appointed to visit the 
Indian misaious. In India lie was everywhere 
received with unbounded enthusiasm ; hut the 
climate or the fatigues he encountered perman- 
ently atl'ooted his health. Of him it has been 
truly said that “He attracted to himself, by the 
magic of his humanity, the love of the destitute 
in Glasgow, the alTection of thousands in all 
(piarters of the globe who knew him only by 
the words he wrote, the admiration and friend- 
ship of many cultured men, and the sincere con- 
fidence of his queen.” He was one of the leaders 
in tile movement for the abolition of patronage 
ill the Established Church. As a wi-iter he is 
perhaps best known by his stories. The Old Lieu- 
tenant and his Aon, and The Starling; the tides 
contained in his Character ISketehcs; \as lieminis- 
eenaes of a Highland Parish (his grandfather’s 
pariah of Morven); or Ids Peeps at the Far Mist, 
a record of his Indian tour. An excellent 
memoir of Norman Macleod has been written by 
his lu'other, the Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod, Gla.s- 
gow, who succeeded him as editor of Oood Words. 

A. more learned and equally liberal-minded 
divine belonging to the establishment was Dr. 
John Tulloch (1823-80), long principal of St. 
Andrews University, and one of the foremost 
figures ill the Church. He was author of vari- 
ous able works more or less coiinccted with 
his calling, and inchidiug Theism; The Christ 
of the Gospels and of Modem Critioum, written 
as an anavver to Renan ; national Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century, 
Modern Theories in Philosophi/ and fieligion; 
and Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the N'ineteenth Century. Among other 
learned theologians may be mentioned Dr. 
Patrick Fairbairii, Principal of the .Free Ofiureh 
College, Glasgow, author of The Typology of 
Scripture, and other works, and editor of the 
Imperial Bible- Dictionary ; and Dr. John Eadie, 
long a iiiiiiister and professor of the United 
Presbytorimi Church, author of various highly 
valuable worlc.s on biblical subjects, and one of 
the original nicinbers of that band of scholars 
who produced the revised version of the New 
Testament. Among theological w'ritei's of the 
most recentdate none has had such awide-spread 
reputation as William Robertson Smith (1846- 
1S94), who, after studying at home and on the 
Continent, was appointed professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, but was removed, by the 
General Assembly, from that chair in 1881, 
owing to the character of certain articles con- 
tiibutecl by Mm to the new edition of the 


Eneyclopwdia Britannim. He then became 
joint-editor, and latterly editor-in-chief, of this 
work, and died as professor of Arabic in the 
LTniveiaity of Cambridge. lie lias done imicli 
to ilitfuse a knowledge of the views of eontiiien- 
lal critics of the iScvi])turcs, and was uiie of tlio 
most leanied Arabic scholars of hia time. Ili.s 
[ works include The Old Testmncnt in the Jewish 
1 Chit/rch, The Propihets of Israel, Kinship and 
Marriage i.n Burly Arabia, and The Rdigion of 
the Semites. Witli I’rofessor Robertson Smith 
a new era of liildical study and exegesis may 
he said to have begun in Scotlainl, ami some of 
the views veceutly put forward liy the more ad- 
vanced Scottish theologians and scholars have 
given no little anxiety to many who incline to 
abide by the aiicioiit ways. 

Wlien we turn to tlie wide field of science in 
whioli so many advances have been made in 
various directions and so many new develop- 
ments have taken place during the present 
century, we find that the iiatne.s of !8cotsmen 
occupy as houunrable a position as in other de- 
partments of iiitelleotnai effort and accomplish- 
ment. In physical and rnatheniatioal saiaiico 
the liist names to meet us are those of John 
Playfair and Sir John Leslie, the latter of 
whom succeeded the former, first in the mathe- 
matical chair (in 1805) and then in that of 
natural philosopliy (1819) in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Playfair’s most valuable services were 
perhaps those given to the rising scienoa of 
geology, through his Illustrations of the Ilut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth, a W'oi’k amplifying 
and enforcing the views of hia deceased friend 
Hutton, the geologist. Sir John Leslie on the 
other hand did much by his lesuarches and dis- 
coveries to advance our knowledge of heat and 
its fihenomena. A far better known name 
than either of those, however, is that of Sir 
David Brewster. He was born at Jedburgh 
in 1781, studied for the church, and was licensed, 
but gave upj the clerical profession and devoted 
himself to jihysical science. .He soon made his 
name know'u, received the degree of LL.D. 
from the university of St. Andrews and that 
of M.A, from Cambridge, and in 1808 was ap- 
pointed editor of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
a voliniiinou.s work which engaged him for 
twenty-two years, and to whioli he contributed 
many valuable ai-ticles. Only a part of Ms 
time and attention was thus taken ni3, how- 
ever, and he continued to make inve.stigations 
and discovex-ies, and to give them to the world 
in valuable paper’s as if no such editorial burden 
rested on him. Optics and optical instruments 
were what more particularly' attracted his atten- 
tion at til is period, one I'eanlt being the inven- 
tion of the kaleidoscope (in 1816), another 
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beiiifi’ hia valuable Treatm on Optics for Lard- 
ner's Cabinet Jihicpolopcedia (published in 1831). 
Mcariwliile he had taken all the different 
medals that the Royal Society had in its gift, 
had been elected a corresponding member of 
the French Institute, and had been awarded 
many otlier honours. In 1832 he was knighted. 
Ill 1836 lie was appointed principal of the 
United Colleges of St. Salvador and St, Leonard, 
St. Andrews; in 1849 the French Institute 
elected him one of its eight foreign associates; 
and in 1859 he was elected to the principalship 
• of Edinburgh Univereity. He died near Mel- 
rose in 1868. His most important discoveries 
were in connection with optics and the pheno- 
mena of light, the polarization of light receiv- 
ing hia special attention. Besides inventing 
the kaleidoscope and improving the stereoscope 
he was mainly instrumental in getting tlie 
dioptric or refracting system introduced into 
British lightlionses, instead of the less effective 
refleoti ug system. Among the numerous writings 
of Sir David we may here select for mention 
Letters on Natural Magic, Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton, The Martyrs of Science, being lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, and More 
Worlds than One. 

Another eminent physicist was James David 
. Forbes, whose most important contributions to 
scientific knowledge were in connection with 
heat, underground temperature, geology, and 
above all the nature of glaciers and glacier 
motion. He succeeded Sir John Leslie at 
Edinburgh in 1833— Sir David Brewster being 
then also a candidate for the chair — and this j 
post he occupied till 1869, wlien he got the 
principalship that Sir David vacated at St. 
Andrews. Nearly thirty years younger than 
Sir David he died in the same year. His 
Travels through the Alps of Savoy, ho., and 
Norway and its Olaciers are classical works on 
the subjects to which they relate. 

Since Brewster and Foi-bes, the most distin- 
guished Scotsman in physical science is James 
Clerk Maxwell (1831-79), w’ho indeed may rank 
among the foremost physicists of modem times. 
His great work on Electricity and Magnetism 
has been called the Prineipia of the nineteenth 
century. Another physicist of the foremost 
rank is Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson), 
■who was born in Belfast, indeed, but has been 
almost all his life associated with Glasgow, and 
is probably by most persons looked upon as a 
Scotsman. 

In geology Scotland can boast of a line of 
remarkably able men, from the days of Hutton 
and Playfair down to the present day, as witness 
the names of Lyell, Mui'cbisoii, Hugh Miller, 
Ramsay, and Geikio. Sir Cliarles Lyell (1797- 


! 1875), having the good fortune to be born a 
i Forfarshire country gentleman, ilid not require 
to take up any profession for a livelihood, but 
devoted himself to the study of geology instead; 
and his two chief works — The Principles of 
Geology and The Elements of Geology ~ did 
more to fix the science on a firm and sound 
basis than the writings of any other geologist. 
When he began his geological investigations 
the science liad not yet been mapped out and 
the landmarks laid down, so that students were 
ignorant as to what studies came properly 
within their province, and in what relations 
its facts stood to one another. Wild notions 
were then prevalent as to the phenomena jn-e- 
seuted by the earth’s crust, and ■wilder theories 
as to the causes that had produced them. Fire 
and water were believed to have been at war 
together in tlie early ages of the world’s history, 
and to have produced tremendous upheavals 
and cataclysms, which had no parallel in his- 
toric times. In the course of Sir Cliarles Lyell’a 
life, however, and mainly as the result of his 
teaching, all tliis was changed, and it came to 
be generally recognized that tlie ordinary forces 
of nature, continuously acting as we see them 
acting now, were suflioieut to produce the re- 
sults that previously were supposed to be 
brouglit about in ttie way of tremendous catas- 
trophes and cataclysms. 

Sir Roderick Ivnpey Murchison was another 
geologist who greatly increased our knowledge 
of tlie eartli’s crust and of tlie relationship of 
strata over wide areas. In particular he de- 
inonstvated tlie existence of a great series of 
fossiliferous formations below the Old Red 
Sandstone, and embraeed tliein all under tlie 
general title of the Silurian System. He carried 
ilia investigations over large portions of the con- 
tinent, lai important series of the.sB being pub- 
lished in his great work on Russia and the Ural 
Mountains. Murchison died in 1872 as director- 
general of the geological survey, and was suc- 
ceeded in this post by Andrew Crombie Ramsay 
(1814-91), a native of Glasgow, who first made 
himself known by an excellent little work on 
the geology of Arran. On his retirement in 1881 
he was knighted, liis Huoce.S8or being Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie. 

Hugh Miller not only rendered valuable 
services to geology, but was in other respects 
a man of note. As an individual lie is certainly 
the most interesting personality among tliu 
geologists of Scotland. Born at Groniarty in 
1802 he began life as a working inason, and 
plied this craft till 1834, when begot an appoint- 
ment in a bank at Cromarty. By this time he 
had brought himself into .some prominence by 
poems and other literary productions, and some 
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controversial pamphlets subsequently written 
caused him to be offered, in 1840, the editorship 
of the Wiinm, a bi-weekly newspaper, started 
in Edinbvrrgh as the organ of the non-intrusion 
party. This paper he conducted with great 
ability, being latterly chief proprietor of it, but 
his editorial labours, in conjunction with the 
other tasks he laid upon himself, were too great 
for his strength, his reason gave way, and he 
died by his own hand in 18fi6. While working 
as a mason his attention was directed to geology, 
and his attainments in this field brought him 
the aoquaintiuioe of Murchison, Agassiz, and 
other men of science. His most important 
contribution to geology is his Old Red Sand- 
stone, or JVetu IVcdh in an Old Field (1841), 
w'hich, as Buoklaud said, “astonished and de- 
lighted” geologists, and attracted much more 
attention to tho.se strata than they had formerly 
received. Other geological works of his are 
prints of the Creator, in which he argues against 
the development theory, and The Testimony 
of the Rooks, on which he was engaged at his 
death, and which attempts to reconcile geology 
with the Book of Genesis. Outside of geology 
he wrote Somes and Legends of the Forth of 
Scotland, First Impressions of England and its 
People, and above all. My Schools and School- 
masters, or the Story of my Ednoation, one of 
the most delightful pieces of autobiography in 
the language. Hugh Miller and other geologists 
received valuable additions to their knowledge 
from a self-taught geologist and botanist, who 
never rose above the somewhat humble calling 
of a baker. This was Eobei’t Dick of Thurso, 
an enthusiastic lover of nature and a singularly 
modest and unselfish man, whose life has been 
admirably written by Samuel Smiles. 

In zoology the nineteenth century presents 
us with such names as Alexander Wilson, the 
Amerioan ornithologist, Prof. William Mac- 
gillivray. Sir Willi.am .Tardine, Prancis Mait- 
land Balfour, Sir C. Wyville Thomson, .and 
others, but on the whole Scotland does not 
compare very favourably with England in re- 
gard to zoological or biological science. Wilson 
is a figure of some interest. Born in Paisley, 
in 1706, he was bred to the trade of a. bandloora 
weaver, and supported himself as such for a 
great part of his life. He early devoted him- 
self to the writing of poetry, and occupies an 
honourable place among the minor poets of 
Scotland. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century he emigrated to the United States,'and 
after working as a weaver and travelling as a 
pedlar lie got a situation as a sclioolmaster. 
All acquaintance with Bertram, the American 
. naturalist, led him to turn his attention to 
, natural history, and having gained some pro- 


ficiency in drawing and colouring be conceived 
the idea, of a great illustrated woi’k on the 
birds of North America. This project hence- 
forth occupied all the time and attention he 
was able to devote to it, and, indeed, partly 
brought about his early death, in 1813, from 
the privations and fatigues it led to, and finally 
from a cold caught in swimming across a river 
after a rare bird. Though not such a magnificent 
work .as that of Audubon, Wilson’s Amerioan 
Ornithology is of very high value, and contains 
much admirable descriptive writing. Professor 
Macgillivray, who taught natural history in 
Mariachal College, Aberdeen, was the author 
of a most valuable History of British Birds, 
thoroughly scientific, aud showing an intimate 
acquaintance with the birds as studied by a 
keen observer. Mr. Balfour (brother of the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, so well known in 
the political world) held a foremost place in the 
comparatively new study of embryology, but 
lost his life by an accident while still quite 
young. Sir C. Wyville Thomson’s name is 
best known from his connection with the fruit- 
ful Challenger voyage of research, 

In botany also but few names deserve notice,, 
One that cannot be passed over, however, is 
that of Robert Brown (1773-1868), a native of 
Montrose, of whom the majority of readers have 
probably never heard, though he was in the 
very foremost rank among men of science in 
the nineteenth century, and was honoured by 
many of his writings being translated into 
German. John Claudius Loudon is well known 
from extensive encyclopaedic works treating of 
plants, trees, gardening, and agriculture. 

In chemistry we must mention Thomas 
Graham (1805-69), a native of Glasgow, for 
some time master of the mint, a chemist of, 
marked eminence. Dr. Andrew Ure (1778-: 
1867) was distinguished as a practical chemist, 
and for the' services rendered by him to the 
arts and manufactures. His Dictionary of 
Chemistry was a standard work in its day, 
and his Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines is still a useful work of reference. Dr. 
James Young we have elsewhere mentioned 
iu connection with the paraffin industry, which 
owes its existence to him. 

In medical science and the various subjects 
embraced in it, Scotland has produced a num- 
ber of men of the highest reputation, and tlie 
firat to be here mentioned is Sir Charles Bell 
(1774-1842). He was the son of an episcopal 
clergyman, and was a younger brother of ,lohn 
Bell, a distinguished surgeon and anatomist, 
and of George Joseph Bell, one of the moat 
eminent writers on Scots law. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, and had made some repu- 
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tatioii for liimself -when he settled in London 
at the age of thirty. He had early begun to 
give .special attention to the nervous system, 
and by 1811 had arrived at the conclusion that 
there were two classes of nerves, namely, nerves 
of sense and nerves of motion, and that these 
two functions were not indifferently performed 
by any nerve. His investigations were not 
fully completed till 1829, and were published 
the following year in his work entitled Tim 
Nervous System of the Eunian Body, in which 
the true relations of the different portions of 
the nervous system are fully expounded. Bell’s 
discoveries are regarded as the most important 
since Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, and will always make his name one 
of the landmarks in medical science. After 
occupying a distinguished position in London 
for many years he returned to Edinburgh in 
1836 to fill the chair of surgery there, and 
this position ho held till his death. He was the 
author of various works besides the one above 
mentioned, among them being The Anatomy of j 
Expression, Animal Mechanics, the well-kuowri 
Bridgewater treatise on The Hand, Imtitates of j 
Suryery, &c. He was knighted at the accession 
of William I Y. 

Two great surgeons fall to be named here 
who carried operative surgery to a higher pitch 
of perfection than had hitherto been attained, 
their daring use of the knife being based on a 
profound knowledge of anatomy. These were 
Eobert Liston and James Syme, colleagues in 
early life, then rivals and enemies. Liston spent 
tire latter part of a comparatively short life (he 
died, in 1847, at the age of fifty-three) in Lon- 
don; Syme taught and practised nearly all his 
life in Edinburgh, and both as operator and 
as teacher he was unrivallecL He himself in- 
vented new methods in. surgery which were 
everywhere adopted, others he was the means 
of introducing into British practice. He ex- 
hibited the most remarkable fertility in re- 
sources, sometimes shown in the sudden change 
he would make in his procedure during the pro- 
gres.s of an operation. 

Dp to near the middle of the century anaes- 
thetics were unknown in surgical practice; and 
the unfortunate patients had to endure the pain 
of all operations, however serious, with what 
fortitude or stoicism they could summoa up. 
In 1847, however, all this was changed by the 
introduction of chloroform, the discovery of the 
benign etlects of whidi is due to Sir James 
Young Simpson. Born in 1810; the son of a 
baker, Sir James studied arts and medicine at 
Edinburgh, took the degree of M.D. in 18J 
and made such a reputation for himself that 
1840 he was appointed to the chair of midwifery 




in the university. In this position he taught 
with increasing fame till his death in 1870, 
cai’rying on at the same time a most extensive 
practice, and managing also to devote some spare 
moments of leisure to the advocacy of various 
benevolent objects, as well as to arolueologioal 
and other pursuits. 'The discovery of the potent 
effects of chloroform was not without risk, Sir 
James and his two assistants being all three ren- 
dered unconscious before they knew the power 
of the liquid they were dealing with. After 
the discovery honours ware heaped upon him 
by scientific bodies all over the world. In 1856 
he received the Monthyon prize of 2000 francs 
from the French Academy of Sciences, awarded 
for “most important services i-endered to- 
humanity”. In 1866 a baronetcy w’as conferred 
upon him. He was a man of extreme tender- 
ness of heart, and was widely beloved ; it was 
this tenderness indeed that led him to turn his 
attention to the alleviation of the pain cairsed 
by surgical operations. 

Among other men of note, Scotland has also 
produced some travellers who have greatly in- 
creased our knowledge of foreign lands, and 
whose names are household words. James 
Bruce and Mungo Park have already been 
mentioned as explorers of Africa, ’The latter; 
having begun his African wanderings in the 
eighteenth century; continued them early in 
the nineteenth, starting on a second voyage to 
the regions of the Niger in 18f)6. As is well- 
known he was unfortunate on this occasion, 
and lost his life in tlie Niger. Several other 
Scottish explorers also found graves in this 
i-Hgion of Africa, among whom may be men- 
tioned Clapperton, Laing, and Bailde. In con- 
nection with the exploration of the Arctic 
regions, the names of Sir John Boss, Sir John 
Bichardson, Dr. John Rae deserve mention. 
In the opening up of Australia Scotsmen have 
also had their share, among Australian exploi’ers 
being Sir Thomas Mitchell and John M'Douall 
Stuart, the latter of whom was the first travel- 
ler to cross the Australi.an continent from sea 
to sea, namelj'- from- Adelaide to the north coast 
and back again. 

The greatest among Scottish travellers, and 
one of the greatest of .any time or country, was 
David Livingstone, who may be said to have 
laid down bis life in the task of opening up 
‘Hhe Dark Continent” to enlightenment and 
Christianity. Born in 1813 at Blautyre Works 
on the Clyde, be entered a large cotton factory 
there as “piecer” at the age of ten. Being fond 
of books he read diligently and attended an 
evening school, so that he gradually acquired a 
respectable education. On approaching man- 
hood he began to look forward to missionary 
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work, and tlie Letter to qualify liiniaeU for this 
he joined medical and other classes at Glasgow 
University, paying- his way hy the wages he 
earned as a cotton spinner. After a short theo- 
logical training in England, in connection with 
the London Mi.ssionary Society, he proceeded 
to Cape Town, in 1840, as one of the agents of 
this body. From 1840 to 1856 he remained in 
Africa, engaged in the -work of a medical mis- 
sionary, and in the first series of travels which 
brought him so much fame. His first station 
was at Km-uman, in the Bechuana country, 700 
miles from the Cape. Here he had the honoured 
Scottish missionary Dr. Eohex’t Moffat as his 
chief, whose daughter he married. His first 
important journey wa.s to Laka Ngximi on the 
north of the Kalahari desert, previously un- 
known to Europeans, a discovery which roused 
much interest. After other journeys, in one of 
which he reached the Zambesi, he carried out, 
with the sanction and support of the London 
Missionary Society, that great journey or series 
of journeys which took him from Cape Town 
to St. Paul de Loanda on the -west coast, and 
from that right aci-oss Africa to Qniliniane at 
the mouth of the Zambesi on the east coast, and 
made his name famous thi’oughout the civilized 
world. This great exploring feat occupied from 
June, ISfiS, till March, 1866, and he then re- 
turned home and published his Missionary 
Travels and Researohes in ISoitih Africa, a work 
of extraordinary interest, and which has had 
an extraordinary sale. In England he was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm ; the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society gave him the Iiighest medal 
in their gift; while Oxford University honoured 
liiin with the degi-ee of D.C.L., and Glasgow 
with that of LL.D. He returned to Africa 
in 1868, furnished by the government with 
means to carry on fresh explorations, among 
the results being tlnit Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa 
were for the first time visited, and that great 
additions were made to our knowledge of this 
part of Africa. Again returning to England, 
he did not long remain at home, but once more 
went back to Africa to continue his explora- 
tions, one of his principal desires being, if pos- 
sible, to set at rest the question of the ultimate 
source or sources of the Nile. His ti’avels on 
this occasion took him over a v.ast extent of 
hitherto unknown ground, in the regions of.’ 
which Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, Bangweolo, 
and the Upper Congo form the more remark- 
able features. For a long time he was lost to 
the outer -world, and was reyrorted to be dead. 
To ai-rive at the truth search expeditions were 
sent out, the most successful being that under 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, who was able to demon- 
strate the falseness of the report, Ke having 


found the great exyilorer at Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika. This was in Noveinbev, 1871, 
after which, with health recruited and with a 
fresh snyxyjly of stores. Dr. Livingstone once 
more stai'ted on his wanderings. He was not 
now the man he had been, however. He wa.s 
I sixty years of age, hiid experienced all the 
vicissitudes of African clim.ate, and undergone 
all kinds of privations, and latterly suffered 
much from illness. He was able to reach the 
neighbourhood of Lake Bangweolo, but here his 
difficulties were the mo.st trying he had ever 
experienced, inces-sant raims turning the coun- 
try into a swamp, while famine was constantly 
threatening. For months he plodded on, but 
at length his iron constitution was worn out 
by toil and sickness. Latterly he had to he 
I carried in a litter, and then his faithful fol- 
lowers built a hut for him, in which ho breathed 
his last on the 1st May, 1873. Budely em- 
balmed his body was carried to Zanzibar by 
his devoted men, and, being brought home to 
England, was inten-ed in Westmin,ster Abbey, 
Portunately all his journals and j)apera ■were 
also brought home, and it was found that, amid 
all the fatigue and illness that had borne hinr 
down during his last journey, his diary was 
carefully kept till within a few days of his 
death. The highest eulogies have been bestowed 
on him, both as an explorer and as a man, and 
his labours are still bearing fruit, though the 
results of these are absolutely incalculable. 
Briefly it may be said, however, that he travelled 
29,000 miles and oyrened up a million square 
miles of ten-itoiy, and this he .accomplished, 
not like some travellers at the head of hundreds 
of armed men, but patiently working his way 
onward, and when stopyied in one direction 
turning aside to take another. 

As an example of a living Scottish traveller 
we must mention Mi-, Joseph Tlionisou, who 
has done excellent woi-k in various parts of 
Africa, more especially in the equatorial lake 
region. 

"VYe will now give a few particulars i-egarding 
the aeL evements of Scotsmen in the artistic 
field. So far back a.s the year 1760 the Board 
of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland luul 
commenced a school of art, but it attracted few 
students, and its teaching was mainly elemen- 
tary .and industrial. It was not till the appoint- 
ment in 1798 of John Graham as master that 
it really became an ai-t academy. Graham was 
a good artist and an able teacher. He held 
the appointment till 1817, and among pupils 
of his who became eminent were David Wilkie, 
William Alhin, and John Burnet, Graham was 
succeeded in the mastership hy Andrew Wilson, 
and the institution has had a aeries of able 
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teachers who have trained artists some of 
whom have become well known. Art had yet 
to receive recognition by the jniblic in Scot- i 
lauil, however.' In 1827 a body of jn'ofeasional i 
artists associated themselves together under the j 
title of the Scottish Academy, taking for their 
model the Royal Academy of Lomlon, and insti- 
tuted in Edinhiu'gli yearly exliibitions of con- 
temporary works of art. In 1838 this body was 
incoi'porated by Roy.rl Ctiarter, and at the same 
time became the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, briefly 
de.sigriated by tl)e letters R.S.A. The annual 
exliibitious from small beginnings became im- 
portant, and liave bad ivmcb influence both in 
extending a knowledge of art and in encour- 
aging artists. At a later d.-ite simihir exhibi- 
tions were instituted in Gclasgow, witli a like 
result. 

Among Sootlisb paintera we have elsewhere 
mentioned Sir Henry .Raeburn, who uttained 
to eminence in portraiture before the close of 
the eighteenth century, and wliose reputation 
coiitiiiued to mcrease till ins death ui 1823. 
His works Me more highly valued at the 
present day than they were even in his own. 
They are ricli in colour, broad in treatment, 
and brilliant in effect. Sir John Watson 
Gordon (1788-18(14) succeeded Raeburn n.s the 
representative portrait painter of Scotland. 
He executed portraits of most of the eminent 
Scotsmen of his time, including Sir Walter 
Scott, Prof. Wilson, Dr. Chalmers, and Sir 
David Brewster, and many also came from 
England to sit to him. He was elected Presi- i 
dent of the Royal Scottish Acailemy in 1850, j 
on which occasion he was knighted, and the I 
following year he was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of London. Another 
Scotti.sh portrait painter was Sir Francis Grant 
(1803-78), whose artistic career belongs mainly 
to the soutliern metropolis. He was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1851, and in 1866 
became president of the Royal Aciulemy in suc- 
cession to Sir Charles Eastlakc, being knighted 
the following year. His works are very 
numerous, and include equestrian portraits of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, and 
many of the aristocwicy of the time. In female 
portraiture be was part.ioularly succes-sful, He 
was a son of Francis Grant of Kilgraston, and 
a brother of the distinguished soldier. General 
Sir James Hope Grant. As a young man he 
was intimate with Sir Walter Scott, whoso 
portrait be also painted. Sir Daniel Maciiee, 
P.R.S; A. (1806-1882), John Graham Gilbert, 
S.S. A. (1794-1866), George Paul Chalmers, 
E.S. A, (1836-1878), should also be mentioned 
as distinguished portrait painters. 


Sir David Wilkie, one of the greatest painters, 
of the nineteenth century, is more especially 
great in depicting scenes of everyday life, 
though he also painted scenes .selected from 
history, and enjoyed considerable reputation as. 
a portrait painter, .He was son of the parish 
minister of Cults in Ififeshire, and -was born 
thei-e in 1785. He was an artist by nature, and. 
could draw and pfiint before he could read aud 
spell. As already stated he received his early 
artistic training at .Edinburgh under Gi’aham, 
and at the age of nineteen produced an im- 
portant picture, known as Fiilemie Fair, con- 
taining about 140 figures, many of them 
portraits of his Fifeshire neighbours. In 
1806 he went to Loudon to .study and paint, 
and soon made bis niarlc, bcconiitig an Asso- 
ciate of tlic Royal Academy in 1809, and a 
full Academician in 1811. In 1817, when on a 
visit to Scotland, bo painted a wdl-known. 
group of Sir Walter Scott and his family. His 
greatest pictures are generally adinitted to be 
those belonging to the early period of his life, 
or that which ends with 1825, and among 
them are such well-known works as T/io JMnd 
Fiddler, The Merit Day, The Village Festival^ 
Blind Man’s Bvff, The Pemvii Wedding, Du~. 
training for Bent, The Mahhit on the Wall, 
Mending the Will, and Chelsea Pemamers Mend- 
ing the (iazette of the Battle of TFufer/oo— all 
showing admirable grasp of cluiraoter, excel- 
lence in composition, and carefulness of detail. 
In 1825 the state of his health led him to go. 
abroad, and he did not return till ] 828. .During 
this time he had made a study of the Italian and 
Spani8hmasters,and theresuitwaa agreatchauge 
i in Ills style and his choice of subjects, the latter 
being now mainly of a bistorioal oast, while as 
regards the former he ‘‘exchanged the detailed 
handling, the delicate finish, and the reticent 
hues of his earlier works for a style distin- 
guished by breadth of touch, hu’geness of effect,, 
richness of tone, and full force of melting and 
powerful colour To this latter period belong 
The Maid of Saragossa, the Spanish Posada, 
the Two Spanish Mnnh, John Knox Preaehing 
before the Lords of the Congregation, Oolumbus 
in the Convent of La Rabida, and Queen Vic- 
toria at her First Council. Ho also painted 
many portraits possessing high excellence, 
though showing also certain defects. In 1830 
he was appointed painter to the king, and in 
1836 received the honour of knighthood. Iir 
1840 he went oti a tour to the Holy Land, where 
he made some fine studies, and he died at sea 
off Gibraltar on his return homewards, 1st 
June, 1841. 
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UontBiuporary with Wiikie was Sir William 
Allan (1782-1860), a native of Edinburgh, who 
received his art education in the Trustees’ 
Aoadeniy under Graham, Wilkie being a fellow- 
pupil. in early life he went to Russia, residing 
for a time in the capital, where he mostly 
painted portraits. After travelling among the 
Civoassians, Tartars, and Turks, making studies 
and sketches, he returned home, having been 
absent nearly nine years. At a later period he 
made a Journey in Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 
in which countries he resided some time. He 
also travelled in Spain and Barbary. Elected 
■an Associate of the Royal Academy in 182G, 
and subsequently an Academician, he was 
farther elected in 18:18 the first president of 
of the Royal Scottish Academy after it had 
received the Royal charter ; and on the death of 
Wilkie was appointed her majesty’s limner for 
Scotland, being at same time knighted. Allan 
■devoted himself priuoipally to hi.storical paint- 
ing, in which he had marked success. Among 
■his principal works are The Murder of David 
liimo izi presence of Queen Mary; Polish Exiles 
on their Way to Siberia; Whittington and his 
Cat (in the presence' of the merchant and all 
his family Whittizigton commits hia cat to the 
■ship’s captain as his veutux’e for the voyage); 
The Slave Market at Constantinople; and the 
Battle of Prestonpufis. But his most notable 
; WDiic is his large picture of the Battleof Waterloo, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1843, and 
purchased by the hero of the fight.* For this 
picture he made drawings of the battle-field, 
and, having selected a jzartieular hour during 
the action, proceeded to represent on the various 
positions the episodes taking place at that time. 
'This mode of treatment resulted in a battle 
■picture as nearly truthful as eau be expected in 
any representation of such a scene. 

Another president of the same academy, Sir 
'George Harvey (1806-7(1), is known both as a 
painter of figure subjects, sometimes historical 
in character, sometimes taken from the everyday 
life of the Scottish people, and iilso as an excel- 
lent landscape-painter. A number of his pic- 
tures have become well known by engr.avings, 
■such as The Curlers, which is full of character 
■and exiH'ession, and illustrative of a distinc- 
tively Scottish game ; the series of pictures 
xlrawii ft'om the history of the Covenanters; 
Reading the Chained Bible in the Crypt of Old 
St. Paid’s, his finest work ; and Quitting the 
Manse, a scene from the disruption of the 
■(Jhnrch of Scotland in 184:3. I 

Among historical paintei’s we must also men- 
tion William Dyce, E.A. (1806-64) a native of 


Aberdeen, whose works are full of delicacy and 
refinement. He was employed by government 
in the oi-ganization of Schools of De.sign, pji intud 
on the wall of the House of Loi-ds SVm Bapti.im 
of King Kthelbert, and five freseoe.s on the -wall 
of the Queen’s .Robing Room. Besides these lie 
painted works in fre.sco for the queen, and 
exliihited at the Royal Academy woiks in oil, 
as JacMb and Itaehel, King Leur and the Fool, 
The Man of Sorrows. To the department of 
historical painting belongs also David Scott, 
R.S.A. (1806-4!)), an eminently original artist, 
possessed of a weird imagination. His works 
are generally on a large scale, and more re- 
markable for invention than for colour and 
light and shade. Among these ani I’araoehus 
' Lecturing on the Elixir Vital-, The Duke of 
Gloucester entering the Water-gate at Calais ; 
and liis greatest work, Vasco da (Jama doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope. In this last “the 
deck of the ship is represented crowded with 
figures, ill evei-y variety of expressive action, of 
terror, defiance aud wonder, at the great spirit 
of the deep rising through the sea mist aud 
foam.”'* Ill Robert Scott Ijiiuder, R.S.A, 
(1803-69), ■we have another historical painter, 
and an artist whose works are always pleasing 
and frecpiently of a jiowerful character, Among 
tlic.se are The Glee Maiden, Christ Walking on 
the Sea, and The Trial of Efjie Deans, the last 
being the most notable of them all. Thomas 
Duuoau, A.R.A., R.S.A. (1807-45), was cut 
off at a comparatively early age in the midst 
i of a brilliaut career. He is one of the ablest 
I painters of the Scottish school, aud hia works 
are notable for colour, expression, aud com- 
position. We may specially mention Anne Page 
and Slender ; Prince Charles and the Highlanders 
Entering Edinburgh after the battle of Preaton- 
pans, a work containing a multitude of figures; 
and Prince Charles Asleep in the Cam. 

John Philiii, R.A. (1817-67), a native of 
Aberdeen, is famous as a painter of figure 
compositions, and as one of the ablest coloui ists 
that Britain has produced. His earlier works 
are chiefly domestic scenes from Scottish life. 
After a re.skleiieo for some time in Spain, to 
which he had gone in impaired health, ho 
greatly improved in colouring, aud his .style 
became vigorous aud masterly. From tliat time 
he devoted himself for the most jiart to the 
delineation of scenes from Spanish life, and his 
greatest works are Spanish in subject. Among 
these may he named, Life among the Gipsies of 
Seville, full of vai-ied eharaeter and Immmir; 
'The Prayer of Faith shall save the Sick, a scene 
in a Spanish Cfimreh ; The Spanish Contraban- 
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dista\ JjU Gloria at Seville, illustrating a Spaii- 
isli custom oil the death, of au infant ; 7'Ac Early 
Career of Murillo, which shows the hoy artist 
offering his iiictures for sale at a fair; and The 
Chat round the Erasero. 

Scotland lias also produced some distinguished 
hm(laca)ie-j)aintora, the earliest heiiig Alexander 
Nasmyth (17.'58-18-10), who has been called 
“the father of Scottish landscape art”. He 
also painted portraits, among these being the 
well-known portrait of Burns. His -sou Patrick 
(1787-1831) excelled his father as a painter, 
and was especially successful iu depicting the 
features of Jilnglish landscape. His pictures | 
ai'e usually of very moderate size, and fetch I 
high iiriccs. James Nasmyth, the inventor of 
the stoani-haminer, was a younger brother of 1 
Patrick Nasmyth. The llev. John Thounson, i 
Duddiugston (1778-184.0), one of the earlia- 1 
Scottish landscapists, painted in a broad and 
powerful niauuer, and exercised considerable 
influence on his contemporaries. The jiicturos 
of Italian scenery produced by Andrew Wilson i 
(1780-1848) during his long residence in Italy 
are held in much esteem. David Eoberts, I 
E.A. (1790-181)4), had remarkable power in i 
rendering architecture piiotorially, and many I 
of his works .are gi’aiid and impressive ; for 
example, The Interior of the Cathedral of Seville ' 
during Corpus Uhristi day, a magnificent work 
having many figures iulrodiieed with gi eat skill. 
In painting gorgeous interiors he has had few 
equals. Horatio M'Cullooh, E.S.A. (1805-1807), 
is noted for the truth mid beauty with wliich he 
depicted the scenery of the Highlands. Among 
his work.s may he meutionod Lock Marer, J 
Lream of the Hiyhlands, and Look Aehray. D. 
0. Hill. Ei.S.A. (1802-1870) painted a series of 
sixty views of .scenes associated with Burns, and 
iu these displayed much taste and poetic feeling. 
A notable work of his also is The First Oemral 
AsseuiUy of the Free Church, a composition con- 
sisting of some -100 figures, most of which arc 
portraits. Other painters requiring mention, 
and most of them still idive, are Sir J. Noel 
Patou, E.S.A, distinguished for his fairy sub- 
jects and religious allegories; Thomas Paed, 
E.A., John Pettie, E.A., W. Q. Orchaxdsou, 
E.A., and John Paed, E.S.A., who ai-o iji the 
foremost rank among genre paiuter.s; Peter 
Graham, E.A., John M'Whirter, E.A., and 
Colin Hunter, A.E,A.., able landscapists ; Sir 
George Eeirl, president of the Eoyal Scottish 
Academy, portrait and landscape painter. As 
painters of landseajie in water colour, W. L. 
Leitch (1804-83) and Sam Bough, E.S. A, (1822- 
1878), produced worlcs of the highest excellence. 
In miniature painting Eobort Thorburn,A.E. A., 
is noted for works on ivory of unusually large 


size, and .at same time of a merit that has 
rarely been approaehud. Kenneth Macleay, 
E.S.A. (1802-78) was both a diatiuguiBhed 
miniature painter and also an admirable por- 
trait painter in water colours. 

Sculptors are alway.s bu’ fewer in number 
thiui painters, ami neither Jiugland nor Scot- 
land can point to many very noteworthy xiiuues 
in this branch of art. We may here mention,' 
however, Sir John Stoell, W. Oalder Marshall, 
Patric Park, W. Brodie, and Jolm M.ossmau, 
as Scottish sculptors who have gained a co.u- 
siderable repnta.tion. Among architects we 
need only mention William Playfair, David 
Hamilton, and Y’illiam Hamilton, “Greek” 
Thomson of Glasgow, and the self-taught archi- 
tectural genius, George Meikle Kemp, designer 
and constructor of the celebrated inonument 
to Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgb, one of the 
finest monuuientiil structures in txistenea. 

The. art of eugraviug on copper in the line 
manner was practised with excellent results .a.t 
an earlier time, and the ovuiueueo attained by 
Sir Eobert Strange as an engraver has been 
referred to iu a previous ebapter. Engraving 
on steel first came into use about the year 1828, 
and the art of line engraving may be said to 
have reached maturity and perfection in the 
period from 1820 to 1800. Since llnm it has 
gradually fallen into disuse, and the distin- 
guished engravers of that time have had no 
Huceessors. During the period just indicated, ■ 
Scotland produced a number of eminent en- 
gravers. John Burnet (1784-1808), a native 
of Edinburgh, engraved the original largo 
plates of a number of Wilkie’s moat famous 
works, among them The Chelsea Eunsioreers 
and Heading the Will) and still more distin- 
guished himself by bis masterly engraving of 
Greemokh Pensioners Celebrating the Buttle of 
Trafalgar, from the picture which he painted 
as a companion to Wilkie’s Chelsea Pensioners. 
Burnet is also the author of some excellent 
writings on art subjeote. William Howisoa 
(1798-1851) engraved The Curlers, and tlie Cove- 
nanters' CoDiinunion, after Sir George Harvey ; 
Polish Mviles, after Sir W. Allan ; and. The First 
Letter front the Emigrants, after Thomas Eaed, 
all of large size and very fine in quality, John 
Horsburgh (1790-18(19) was alike distinguished 
as an engraver of figure .subjects and of land- 
scapes. tie produced plates after Sir W. Allan, 
Turner, Stanfield, and .D. O. Hill, all of great 
excellence. William Miller (1790-1832) will 
long be remembered as a landscape engraver of 
the greatest eminence, and as one with whose 
renderings Turner was most liighlj satisfied. 
Besides many notable works, large and small) 
after Turner, he also produced plates after Stan- 
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field, Birket Foster, D. 0. Hill, and W. L. Leitch, 
all of tli6 ntniost excellence. His engraving of 
The Bass Hooh JOiiring a Storm, tifter Turner, is 
a work superlatively tine; its qualities, indeed, 
have rarely been iapproached and never excelled 
liy any engraver. Williiua Eorrest produced 
hu'ge plates executed in a fresh and vigorous 
style, after Horatio M'Oulloeh, and smaller after 
D. 0. Hill and Sam Bough. William Richardson 
engraved large plates of great merit after 0. 
It. Gockei'ell and D. 0. Hill, and amaller plates 
after Stanfield, W. L. Leitch, and Sam Bough. 
Hie work has groat sweetness and delicacy .of 
expression. His plate of Barskimmiug, rfter 
D, 0. Hill, is a. masterpiece. AVith exception of 
Burnet, who spent the greater pjui of his work- 
ing life in London, all the engi-averB who have 
been named were resident in Edinburgh. 

In this chapter we have only been able to 
refer somewhat briefly and inadequately to the 
progress made by Scotland in the present con- 
tury, and to the .share that Scotsmen have taken 
in the great’ advances in all directions that the 
century has witnessed; but perhaps enough has 
been brought forwai’d— if taken in conjunction 
with what has been .said in other chapiters — to 
suggest that 'the Scotland of to-day is in no 
ways unworthy of its past history, and that 
the country may well be proud of the position 
it ocBupiBB in the piutnership of the three united 
kingdoms. If we could here give an outline of 
■what .Scotsmen have done in the building up 
of “Greater Britain” beyond the sea, this 
would show still stronger reasons for cherish- 
ing pride and honourable complacency. The 
general outcome of the nineteenth century has 
been that Scotland .has much more in coiiimoii 
with England than it formerly lia.d, and that 
tile two countries ai’e now much more nearly 
alike in their various social, industrial, and 
other features. But Scotland still holds its 
historic position of a country sejiarate from 
England — the northern kingdom still has laws 
and iustitution.s distinct from those of the 
southern, and still retains its own individuality. 

In regard to law and legal matters— we need 
not here speak of ecclesiastical — Scotland differs 
much from England, though in the most impor- 
tant parts of mercantile and maritime law the 
dil’terenoe is more in form than in substance. 
In the criminal laws of the t'wo countries, 
however, and iii those relating to real property 
or heritable rights, there are .some very essential 
differences. As to crimes the penalties have 
naturally been nearly assimilated ; but the 
forms of procedure exhibit striking contrasts. 
For instance, while unanimity is still required 
of English juries, those of Scotland may decide 
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a case by a mere niajsrity of the fifteen jurora; 
and Scots law, moreover, allows the jury to 
return a verdict of mt jp7'oie>i as alternative 
to one of guilty or not giiUty. In regard to 
heritable rights, the old feudal law, with its 
numerous perplexing forma litie.s, .still retains 
a greater ascendancy in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, though cousidei’ably modilied by recent 
changes. In its marriage laws, also, Scotland 
presents some remarkable differences from 
England. In Scotland marriage is regarded as 
pmrely a cavil contract, and the services of a 
clergyman are not required, though a marriiige 
without a clergyman is called au irregular 
marriage. Nothing more is really necessary 
than that the parties consent to marry each 
other, and if they live together ns man and 
wife, and are reputed such, the law will regard 
them as persDa.s married by their own consent. 
In Scotkind, also, if the father and mother of 
children born out of wedlock subsequently 
marry each other this legitimizes their eliildren ; 
while divorce may be obtained on the ground 
of adultery or wilful desertion on either side. 
In England, on the other hand, cruelty or some 
other misconduct must be proved against the 
husband as well as adultery, and mere desertion 
is not a ground for divorce. 

In all matters of tliis kind, each country is 
apt to consider its own arrangements be,st, but 
no doubt eitber might borrow something from 
the other with advaiitgge. One feature of the 
Scottish criminal law has in recent times often 
been recommended for adoption in England, the 
system, namely, of having a public prosecutor 
in all criminal eases instead of thi'owing the 
burden of prosecution ujjon the .shoulders of 
private persons. In Scotland the prooiirator- 
fiscal is the oflioial who takes in hand the pro- 
seentiou of ordinary offenders against the law.s, 
and private persons are thus relieved of the 
trouble and expense to which in England they 
are liable. Something has recently been done 
in England to introduce a similar arrangement, 
butasyetthepraotical results have notamounted 
to much. Another matter in which England 
has been following the lead of Scotland is the 
registration of deeds respecting property, a 
satisfactory system of which does not yet exist 
in England, though Scotland has long been in 
possession of such. In the latter country, ac- 
cordingly, all burdens affecting laud can be 
readily ascertained, so that any person buying 
it or lending money on it has no difficulty in 
knowing how the property stands. On the 
other hand, the holding of coroner’s inquests, at 
present unknown in Scotland, might perhaps be 
introduced, in some form at least, with advan- 
tage to the community, though the procurator- 
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fismil haa at present to perform duties aiialogous 
to tliDse of the English coroner. 

The courts and legal functionaries of Scot- 
land also differ in various respects from those 
of England. The supreme civil court is called 
the Uourt of Session, but it wants one of the 
eaaentitd. features of a supreme court properly 
BO called, inasmuch as its decisioms may be 
carried by appeal before the House of Loi’cls. 
The judges of this court, thirteen in number, 
liave the title of “lord”, the barristers or pleaders 
before it are called “advocates”. The Court of 
Justiciary i.s the supreme criminal court, and 
though composed of judges of the Court of 
Session, it is supreme in the highest sense, 
since its decisions in criminal cases cannot be 
appealed to any other tribunal. The principal 
subordinate courts are the sheriff-courts, estab- 
lished in each county. These are held by sheriff- 
substitutes who are salaried judges appointed 
by the crown, avid resident in the districts 
allotted to them. Their decisions may be ap- 
])ealed to the piiuciiial .sherilf of the county 
(usually non-resident), and umy finally be carried 
to the Court of Session, except in certain classes 
of cases, as those that have to do with debts 
under X12. The sheriff-courts have a limited 
criminal as well as civil jurisdiction, and in 
this respect, as well as various others, differ 
from the English county courts. 

In educational matters Scotland and England 
differ much less than formerly. This is especially 
the result of the pa-ssiug of the elementary edu- 
cation acts of 1870 for England, and of 1872 for 
Sootliiud, and of the supplementary legislation 
on the same subject. Elementary education 
being now compulsory in England as well as 
Scotland, the rising generation in both countries 
are probably much alike as regards the amount 
and quality of instruction received. FrevLously, 
however, education was undoubtedly much more 
generally diffused in Scotland than in England, 
though the old parish scliools of Scotland bad 
latterly become unable to co}>e with all the 
necessities of the day, more especially in the 
towns and populous localities. 

In regard to university education Scotland is 
still very different from England, at least if we 
leave out of account the modern universities 


and university colleges of the southern king- 
dom, and look only to the old and historic uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. These are 
corporate bodies, each embracing a miniber of 
other corporate and more or less distinct bodie.s 
— namely, the colleges— which again have each 
their own buildiuga, their own .students, and 
their own teaching staff. The students (the 
bulk of them at leirst) live together in the col- 
leges to which they respectively belong, and 
their most direct connection with the university 
as distinct from their own college, is in present- 
ing themselves at the examinations necessary 
for degrees, while they need not attend the 
lectures of the professors unless they please. 
Nothing like this exists in Scotland, whose 
universities are all on the continental model. 
Here the college is simply tlie building or build- 
ings furnishing the neoeasary accommodation 
for the work of tlie university; the profo.asors 
and lecturers form the teaeliiiig staff, and each 
student has to attend us many of their lectures 
as pertain to ids curriculum; while as regards 
residence the student may live where it best 
suits his convenience and his pocket. The uni- 
ver-sitios of Oxford and Cambridge, moreover, 
are practically universities for tlie wealthier 
cla88e.s, whereas in Scotland a university educa- 
tion is witliiu the reach of any young man of 
some energy and ability. Accordingly attend- 
ance at a university is far more oonmion in 
Scotland than in England, though the establish- 
ment of the modern universities and colleges in 
the latter ccmiiti'y has done something to modify 
this state of matters.* 
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Fergus of Galloway, i. 114. 

Ferguson the Plotter, iii. 251. 

Ferguson, Eev. David, minister of 
Dunferinliue, ii. 126; sent to wtirn 
the king against innovations, 344; 
cippo.se.s the proposal to have the 
ehuroh represented in parliament, 

Fergusson, Kobert, poet, iii. 501. 

Fcnie, Aiibot of. i. 569 ; ii. 3. 

Fernieliirst, Laird of, i, .575; ii. 326, 
336, 364, 370. 

Fernihirst Castle, ii. 84. 

Ferrers, Henry de, i. 297. 

Fevrie, Professor, case of, iii. 667. 

Ferrier, Professor James Frederick, iii. 
610, 611, 

Ferrier, Susan Edrnonstone, novelist, 
iii. OOi). 

Ferries, regulation of fares at, i. 461. 

Festivals, of the Druids, i. 59; in 16th 
century, 493 ; in ISth century, iii. 49(5, 

Fethanlea on Staumore, battle of, i. 62. 

Fettercairn, assassination of Kenneth 
III. at. i. 80. 

Fetteresso, 1. 77 ; iii. 7.3, 350. 

Feudalism in Scotland, i. 155; abolished, 
lil. 4D9, 463. 464, 471. 

Feuds, frequency of, ii, 26, 261, 262; 
law.s for suppression of, 506. 

Finn, Doctor. See Cunnitighain{John). 

Fife, one of the ten districts into which 
Scotland was divided, i. 94. 

Fife, Earl of, regent, i. 16C. 

Fife, Duncan, Earl of, i. 299, 315. 

Fife, E;U'l of, arrested by James I., i, 387. 

Fife, Earl of (Murdocli and Eoherc). 
See under Albany. 

Fife, John, reformer, ii. 6. 

Financial crisis of 1857, iii. 54S. 

Finch, Sir John, iii. 9, 

Findlater, Earl of, iii. 339. 

Findlay, Rev. Mr., Dollar’, iii. 452. 

Fine arts, state of tire, ii. 40; iii. 617. 

Fingal, Boece’s notice of, i. 46. 

Finhaven Castle, ii. 72. 

Finlay, Bishop of Lisuiore and Argyle, 

i. 883. 

Finlsiy, George, historian, iii. 009. 

Firearms, first cannon heard in Scot- 
land, i. 373; the second occasion when 
used, 37.9; incre.asing use of, ii. 29; 
iii. 283; in naval warfare, ii. 29 ; laws 
against tlie caiTylng of, 506 ; improve- 
ments in, iii. 284. 

Fires, destructive, i, 1C3. 

Fish, curing of, i. 161, 289; used as 
food, 292 ; a cliief article of commerce 
in ITtli century, iii. 30,5. 

Fisli-cnring at Aberdeen, i. 289. 

Fislior, Rev. James, iii. 447. 

Fislieries, promotion of, i. 160, 161, 
2S9; flsliing establialunents set up, 
’292; protection of, in Janies I.'s 
time, 336 ; laws for promoting, 444, 
4(il; improvement of, by Janies V., 
596; under James IV., ii. 17; grant 

. for encouragement of, iii, 462; pro- 
gr('.s.s of, in 19th century, 595. 

Fit/-Marmaduke, Sir Joiin, i. 2'27. 

Five Arcioles of JPerdh, adopted by the 
General Assembly, ii. 509; discon- 
tentment of the people, 670; punish- 
ment of ministers for opposing, 571 ; 
passed by parliament, 572; upheld 
by Charles 1., iii. 13. 

Flanders, commercial relations with, 
i. 389. 

Flax not grown as a crop, iii. 595. 


Fleetwood, Lieut. -general, iii. 116. 

Fleming. Lord, guardian of James V., 

i. 546 ; ii. 95, 9(5. 

Fleming, Lord, governor of Dumbarton 
Castle, ii. 206, 287i 288. 

Fleming, Malcolm, holds Dumbarton 
Castle against Edward Baliol, i. 302. 

Fleming, Malcolm, Lord of Cumber- 
nauld, i. 387. 

Fleming, Robert, joins Bruce, i. 210. 

Flemings, family of the, i. 156. 

Flemish, their courage in defence of 
Berwick, i. 178; Edward II. tries to 
induce them to give up traffic with 
the Scots, 289; weavers introduced 
into Scotland, ii. 502. 

Fletcher, comedian, ii. 460. 

Fletcher, Dr., Dean of Peterborough, 

ii. 394. 

Fletcher of Salton, his estates forfeited, 

iii. 202; sent back to Holland by 
Monmouth, 205; his speech on the 
Act of Security, 250; his Bill of 
Limitations, 250, 257; opposes the 
Union, 257 ; his account of the beg- 
gars and their ways, 316. 

Flint implements and weapons, i. 9, 
15, 16; manufaeture of, at Brandon 
and Cissbury, 16, 17. 

Floddeii, battle of, i. 534. 

Fly ting, punislmient for, ii. 265. 

Fogo, John, Abliot of Melrose, i. 395,471. 

Fontenoy, battle of; bravery of the 
Highlanders at, iii. 411. 

J’oiiid, of the Caledonians, i. 72; of the 
people in 13tli century, 291 ; in 14tli 
century, 381; in 16th century, ii. 38, 
39; animal foo(i prohibited, 499; 
laws regulating tlie jiricc and quality 
of, 604; in I7tli century; French 
origin of the names of dishes, iii. 317. 

Fool, a court official, ii. 35. 

Fool Raid, tlie, i. 369. 

Football, game of, prohibited, i. SS6; 
discountmianced, 444; penalty for 
playing, 482; mentioned, ii. 34,266,535. 

Foot-racing, iii. 319. 

Forlies, Professor J ames David, physi- 
cist, iii. 614. 

Forbes, John, moderator of General 
Assembly, ii. 544; tried for treason, 
546 ; found guilty, 547. 

Forbes, Lord, i. 464, 507. 

Forbes, Master of, i. 585. 

Forties, William, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
iii. 18. 

Forbes of Culloden, his .account of the 
great fire in Edinburgh, iii. 311; his 
election opposed, 342; liis prudent 
conduct in the Highlands, 367; his 
plan for securing the fidelity of the 
Highlands, 36;3 ; it is rejected by the 
caliiiiet, 364; forced to retire from 
Inverness, 390; ingratitude of the 
government to, 400; his death, 401; 
hospitality of, 493. 

Forbes-M.aekeuzie Act, the, iii. 637. 

Fordun, John de, on the introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland, i. 62 ; 
his zeal in collecting histoi’ical infor- 
mation, 381; his ‘ Scotichronioon 
882. 

Forestalling the markets, ii. 504. 

Forests, abundance of, in early times ; 
their value as a defence, i. 283 ; dis- 
appearance of, 483; laws to protect 
the royal, ii. 534. 

Forfar destroyed by fire, i. 163. 

Forfeited Highland estates, act passed 
for managing, iii. 412; fraudulent 
mortgages upon, 413; settlement of 
discharged soldiers and sailors on; 
bought back to heirs of former 
owners, 422 ; restored, 427. 

Forman, Andrew, Bishop of Moray, 
i. 529, 530, 543, 544. 

Forman, Robert, lyon-king-at-arms, ii. 
117. 

Fornication, prevalence of, iii. 292; 
punishments inflicted for, 293. 

Forres Castle, i. 81, 82. 

Forrest, Henry, burnt for heresy, ii. 6, 7. 

Forrest, William, engraver, iii. 621. 

Forrest, Dean Tlioraas, vicar of Dollar, 
e.xecuted for hei-esy, i. 587; ii. 8, 9, 10. 

Forrester’, Robert, executed for heresy, 
i. 687; ii. 8. 


GALDUS 

Forster. Sir John, warden, ii. 303, 805. 
Forster, Thomas, joins tlie rebellion of 
1715. iii. .345-348, 354. 

Forster, Mr. IV. E., chief secretary for 
Ireland, iii. 058. : 

Fort-Augustus, iii. 39(5. 

Fort-George, iii. 396. 

.Forteviot, i. 74, 75. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, iii. 427, 428. 
Forth Bridge, ilie, iii. 591. 
Fortifications of tlie country, i. 97, 281, 


40(5. 

I’oulis, Prof. Win., St. Andrews, i. 384. 

Fountainhall, Lord, iii. 2SS. 

Fonrbin, French admiral, iii. 334. 

Fowke, Brigadier, iii. 37’2. 

Fowler, Sir John, civil engineer, iii. 
691. 

Fox, Mr., defends the French Revolu- 
tion, iii. 429; his death, 519. 

France, early alliance of the Scots 
with, i. 115; iii. 275; gallantry of 
Scottish soldiers in ; nobility of, 
founded by Scots, iii, 276 ; refusal of 
the Jacobites to act without aid 
from, 332; irrench fleet sails, but 
returns to Dunkirk, 334 ; prepares to 
invade Britain in the cause of the 
Pretender, 365; the fleet sets sail 
but obliged to put back, 366; small 
supplies of men and money sent from, 
to Prince Charles, 381; Prince Charles 
forcibly ejected from, 403. 

Francis I. of France, ii. 74. 

Francis II. of Fi’ance, ii. 130, 131. 

Franciscans introduced into Scotland, 
1 153. 

Fraser, Sir Alexander, i, 210, 21’2, 224,208. 

Fraser, Sir James, i. 299. 

Fraser, Rev. John, his account of the 
customs of the Highlanders, iii, 282. 

Fraser, Sir Simon, at b.attle of Roslin, 
i. 201 ; outlawed, 203 ; executed, 216. 

Fraser, Sir Simon, joins Bruce, i. 224, 
209, 300. 

Fraser, William, Bisliop of St. An- 
drews, i. 166, 170, 276. 

Fraser of Lovat, intrigues in favour of 
James, iii. 221 ; his outrage on Lady 
Lovat, 250 ; his plots ; imprisoned in 
the Bastille, 251 ; his return to Scot- 
land, 342; again joins the cause of 
the Stuarts, 365; remonstrates with 
Prince Charles, 367; his great influ- 
ence; excuses himself from joining 
Prince Charles’ standard, 371; his 
continued duplicity, 380, 381; his 
interview with Prince Charle.s after 
Culloden, 401; is captured, 405; his 
trial and execution, 406, 407. 

Frederick, tl>e Palatine, iii. 278. 

Frederick, Prince of "Wales, death of, 
in. 412. 

Free Church of Scotland, origin of, iii. 
5.32 ; its first A.ssembly, 5S3 ; becomes 
at once a national church, 685. See 
Church of Scotland and General 
Assembly. 

Free 'J'rade between England and 
Scotland, iii. 247, 259. 

French Revolution, its influence in 
Britain, iii. 429, 457. 

Frendraught, Lord, iii. 108. 

‘ Friends of the Constitution iii. 430. 

‘Friends of the People iii. 430. 

Fueiites de Ofioro, battle of, iii. 51.3. 

Fulton, Robert, and steam navigation, 
iii. 589. 

Funerals, expensive character of, and 
customs at, iii. 495, 496. 

Fyvie Castle, iii. 72. 


G. 

Gabei’lunzie, the, iii. 499. 

Galdus or Galgacns, i. 2; defeats the 
Romans, 37; leads the Caledonians 
against the Romans, 42 ; at Mons 
Gi'ampius, 43; liead cliief of the 
Caledonians, 07; his chariots, 68. 
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G’ALLF.YS 

Galleys, equipment of, i. 487. I 

Gallipoli, British forces at, iii. .oSS. I 

Gii,U<)\viiy, occupied by the Cvinthne of ; 
I'lstor, i. MS; vviU'-cry of men of, OM, i 
100; Norwegians land in, 101; re- i 
hellion against Malcolm IV., 114; 
rebellion ag-ainst William, 118; parti- 
tioned among three English barons; 
subjugated, 125. 

Galloway, the men of, at the battle of ' 
Lai'ft.s, i. l;lt). 

Galloway, Bishop of, i, oCG; ii. 00, ,551; 
iii. 23, 134. I 

Galloway, .Pair Maid of, i. 411, 427. I 

Galloway, .lolm Baliol, Lord of, i. 170. 

Galloway, Rev. Patrick, on the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, ii. 170, 475; his account 
of the Hampton Court Conference, 
511 ; moderator of Assembly, 557. 

Galt, John_, novelist, iii. 605. 

Gamblin.g in old Edinburgh, iii. 485. 

Game preservation in 15th century, i. 
408. 

Gamelin, Bishop, i. i:ll, 136. 

Game.s, in 15th century, i, -lOO; in 16th 
century, ii. 260 ; in 17th century, 535; 
iii. 317 ; in 18th century, iii, 407. 

Gamrie, Banes defeated at, i. 77. 

Gandatnak, treaty of, iii. 556. 

Ganger.s, laws against i. 386. 

• Gardeloo ’ in old Eilinhurgh, iii. 475. 

Gardiner, Colonel, killed at Preston- 
pans, iii. 370, 372, 378. 

tlarencieres, Eugene de, envoy, i. 319. 

Gathelus, i. 32. 

'Gawain, The Adventures of Sir’, i .504. 

Gawdy, crown-sergeant, ii. 383. 

Gawin, Anthony, gypsy, ii. 28. 

Geddes, .Tennie, iii. 21. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, geologist, i. 8; 
iii. 014. 

General Assembly, meeting of, 1561, ii. 
139, 140; of 1503, ii, 1,56; of 1504, ii. 
157; of 150,5, ii. 100; of 1507, ii. 190; 
the first, 243; introdnetion of lay 
element to, 244; of 1578, restriction 
of the powers of bishops, 313; of 
1579, charges against Patrick Adam- 
son ; 'I’liomas Smeton, moderator, 
313; message from King James; the 
answer; proposals for the improve- 
ment of education, 314; of 1531, 
couce.ssions to the church ; Second 
Book of Discipline, 327; of June, 
1582, ease of John Durie, 332 ; pr0.3eut 
grievances to the king, 333 ; of Octo- 
ber, 1582, Raid of Buthven, 337; 
anti-episcopal warfare; national edu- 
■ciition ; opposition to Poiiery, 338 ; of 
1584, refuse to condemn the Raid of 
Ruthveii, 351 ; prevented from being 
held in 158.5, ii, 3GS; meets at Lin- 
lithgow; statement of grievances 
and the king’s reply, 309 ; of 1580, ii. 
373; of 1592, demands for church 
reform, 412; of 1090, mode of acknow- 
ledging public, sins, 434 ; gnsat 
national religious engagement, 435; 
its concessions to the king, 448; of 
1.597, submit to the king’s designs, 
451; of 1598, Andrew Melvil is ex- 
cluded by the king, 453; the king 
addresses it, 451; opposition of John 
Davidson, 455 ; of 1600, Andrew Mel- 
vil excluded; regulations for the 
control of tlm church commissioners 
in parliament, 456; of 1572, ii. 488, 
480; of 1575, trials of bishops, 491; 
regulation of clerical attire, 492; of 
1570, ii. 4<)2; of 1578, Second Book of 
Discipline, 493; at Aberdeen, pro- 
rogued, 543; commission held at 
Perth, 544; of 1005, fraudulent mode 
(if calling it; Jolin Forbes, moderator; 
its abrupt dissidution; ministers who 
attended it imprisoned, 644; pro- 
claimed unlawful, 540; at Linlithgow, 
551; perpetual tnmlerators estab- 
lished, 052; at Linlithgow; James 
Ijaw, moderator, 557; at Glasgow, 
1610, ii. 559; dictatorial proceedings 
of tlie pi'elatic party, 060; at Aber- 
deen ; revision of the Confession of 
Eaitii, 504; at I’ertli, in 1618, ii. 
.508; ,Spotti.swood, moderator; tlie 
.king’.s arrog.ant letter; the Five 
Articles of Perth adopted, 509; at 


Glasgow, iii. .32 ; Alexander Hender- 
son, moderator; withdrawal of the 
royal commissioner, 34; acts (if six 
previous Assemblies declared iml; 
bisboiis tried and expelled, 35; of 
1639, iibolition of Elpiscopacy, 41; 
condemnation of Walter Balcan- 
(lUhal, 42; of 1648, iii. 97; of 1653, 
dissolved by force, 119; of 1651, 
schism in the church, 121; meets in 
1690, iii. 229; commission of, in 1700, 
appoint a fast, 263; of 1712. liojie of 
tiie Jacobites for dissensions in; 
its wise and forbearing spirit ; the 
royal address, 337. See Church of 
Scotland. 

Gentle Sheplierd the, iii. 501. 

Geology, records of, in British .Islands, 
i. 4; order of the life-periods; animals 
and plants of the Primary and Secon- 
dary periods ; stages of the TertLary | 
period ; Eocene ejicch — country 1 
formed part of European continent; 
animals, plants, climate, and physical 
features of this epoch, 5; Meiocene 
epocli— phyiiical features, plants, and 
animals during; Pleiocene epoch — 
important chsinges during; Pleisto- 
cene epoch, 6; changes in climate, 7; 
glacier action; numerous lakes in 
Scotland, 8; later geologic changes, 12. 

Geoi-ge I., his peaceful accession; forms 
a Whig ministry; denunciation of the 
Jacobites, iii. 341 ; impopularity of 
the king on account of his maimer.s 
and appearance; he is proclaimed in 
Scotland, 342; measures taken to 
prevent an insurrection: Volunteer 
zeal in Scotland, 343 ; the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715 commenced, 344; 
end of the rebellion, 354; parliaments 
made septennial, 354, 355; George 
visits Hanover ; threatened invasi(in 
by Spaniards; Spaniards and High- 
landers defeated at Glenshiel, 3.50; 
improvements in Scotland ; attempt 
to levy malt-tax, 356 ; hopes of the 
Jacobites again disappointed; pacifi- 
cation of tlie Highlands; George dies 
at Osnabruck; his character, 357. 

George II., his brave conduct in Flan- 
ders, iii. 334; peaceful state of Scot- 
land at his succession; improvements 
of Wade in the Highlands, 358; con- 
tinued intrigues of the Jacobites; pro- 
gress of trade in the Lowlands ; the 
Porteous riot, 359; fruitless attempts 
to secure the culprits, 362 ; state of the 
public mind favourable to rebellion, 
863; fraudful design for removing 
the Highland regiments to Flanders, 
364; attempt of part of them to return 
to Scotland; they are pursued and 
compelled to surrender; renewed 
negotiations of the Jacobites with 
France, 366; suspicions of the govern- 
ment of some insurrectionary design, 
868 ; the king hurries to London on 
hearing of the rebellion; dissensions 
in his cabinet, 381; commands the 
army, 384; his alleged preparations 
for flight, 387; complete extinction 
of the rebellion, 401; punishment of 
the rebels, 404 ; bills for tlie preven- 
tion of future rebellions in Scotland ; 
measure for suppression of feudal 
jurisdiction in the Lowlands and 
patriai-ch.al authority in the High- 
lands, 408; bill for reforming juris- 
diction in Scotland; causes disappear- 
ance of Scottish feudalism; outcry 
raised against the measure, 409; the 
king at Dettingen, 410; his death; 
character of, 419. 

George III., accession of; his first 
speech; his marriage, iii. 420; ac- 
knowledged by the Scottish Ejiiscopal 
clergy, 429; his popularity in later 
years; his jubilee celebrated in 1809; 
his death, 518. 

George IV., acts as prince regent; death 
of his child, iii. 518; his accession, 
519; unpopularity, 520; trial of Queen 
Caroline, 521; visit to Scotland and 
enthusiastic reception, 521, 522; his 
death, 624. 

Qhoorkas fighting at Lucknow, iii. 547. 
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Gibb, John, of BoiTna-siorinness, iii. 
180,456. 

Gibbites or Sweet Singers, the, iii. 180, 

Gibraltar, defence of, iii. 426. 

Gibson of Durie, clerk-register, iii. 52. 

Gifford, Gilbert, spy. ii. 378. 

Gilbert, Bishop of Caithness, i. 1,50. 

Gilbert of Galloway, i. 118. 

Gilbert, John Graham, painter, iii. 018. 

Gilcomgain, Morinaor of .Moray, i. ,84. 

Gildas, (pioted, i. 30*; (lescrilws the 
invasion liy the Scots and I’icts, 46, -47; 
when lie lived, 50; on the weapons of 
the Caledonians, (i8; (jn the want of 
dress of the Caledonians, 69. 

Gilderoy, execution of, iii. 283. 

Gilds in early tiimjs, i. 289. 

Gillespie. Rev. George, iii. 320. 

Gille-spie, Rev. TUo.s., depoS(id, iii. 460. 

Gillespie of Ross, i. 125. 

Gillon, Jame.s, re.scutd, ii. 250. 

Gilrodh, an Irish chief, i. 125. 

Glacier action in Scotland, i. 8. 

Gladsmuir, battle of. iii. 377, 37S. 

Gladstains, George?, ii. 454. 

Gladstone, Arcbiiisliop, ii, .547, 503, 

Gladstone, Mr. .chancellor of e.xcheqner, 
iii, 549, .5.53; prime-minister. .554; re- 
signs otlice in 1.874, Hi. 60,5; visits Scot- 
land in 1879, iii. 557; bis electoral cam- 
paign ; his Inaugural .speech at Glas- 
gow University ; becomes prime- 
minister and chancellor of exche.(iuer 
in 1880, iii. .5.58; resigns oflice in 1885; 
his political camptiign in Scotland, 
and again returned for Midlothian, 
502; enters on his third i)rcniiership 
in 1886; defeated oa his Home Rule 
measures, and resigns, 603. 

Glanimis, Lady, execution of, i. 586. 

Glammis, Lord, i. 464. 

Glamniis, Lord, ii. 188, 308. 

Glammis, Master of, takes part in the 
Raid of Rutliven, ii. 835; confined in 
Diunharton Castle, 345; returns from 
Ireland, 349; takes Stirling Castle, 
850; his attainder, 352; captain of the 
royal guard, 368; bought off from his 
oflice of treasurer, 434. 

Glamorgan, Earl of, iii. SO, 84. 

Glasgow, Kentigern founds the diocese 
of: tile cathedral, i. 62; capture of 
Irish kernes at, 125; owes its founda- 
tion to David I.; made a burgh, 160; 
an archliifihopric, 470, ii. 243; battle 
on the Muir of, ii. 02; division of the 
Congregation at, 120; Earl of Mon- 
trose made keeper of the castle of, 
346; condition of, in ICth century, 
602; Act of, iii. 136; Covenanters fail 
in attack on, 175; riot in, 205; rela- 
tive importance of, in 1625; revenue 
drawn fi'om the port, 305; malt-tax 
I'iot in, 356; asse.ssments imposed on, 
by Frince Charles, 379, 881; occupied 
by the rebels: heavy oontriliutious 
levied by them, 389; George I. pro- 
claimed in, 342; prompt response 
of, to Duke of Ar.gyle’.s application 
for reinforcements, 344; early cotton 
manufacture in ,404 ; groat comm ercial 
development of ; Defoe’.s de.scription 
of the city in 1753; its extensive trade 
in tobacco, 465; prosperity and pride 
of its 'tobacco lords’; deepening of 
the river; begins to trade with the 
Continent, 460; cotton manufactures, 
printftelds, and I'urkey-red dyeing; 
iron manufacture, 407 ; in 18th cen- 
tury; Dr. Carlyle's reminiscences of; 
state of society in; amusements, 487; 
Mr. Cockaine’s supper devices; stu- 
dents’ societies; great iiicrea.se of the 
city; observance of the iSiibbath-day, 
488; dwelling-houses; plainncs,s of 
living; famous for punch-brewing; 
favourite watering-places on the 
Clyde; clubs in the city, 489; Radical 
. rising at, 520; its water supply, 588; 

trade of; savings-bank of, 691. 
Glasgow, Archbisboii of, excommuni- 
cated, iii. 35. 

Glasgow, Beaton, Archbishop of, i. 539, 
549, 658. 566; ii. 95, 108. 

Glasgow, Blackadder, Bishop of, i. 464. 
Glasgow, Boyd, Archbishop of, ii. 327, 
489. 
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Ghi^'iow, Bunii't, .VR-hbishop of, Lii. 

(JlaH‘»ow, Dniibar, Arclibishop of, 1. 
573; ii. 54, b5. 

Gia-^aovr, i.f'iyliton, Ai'iibbisliop of, iii. 

Gliisn-ow, .Robert Wishart, Bishop of, i. . 
ICti, iS3, ISS. 

Glusti.'ow, Oeaii of, at Moilden, i. 537. 

Gl'i-i'.onv' Cuivcasity, foumled, i. -l-Ai, 
503; Aminov M civil’s iiiiprovoment, 
of its cuirrieuluni, ii. 513; his suc- 

Gliiss, !uaiiiir!ii-tui(“ of, int roil uveil into 
Scotland, iii. ;»7. 

Gliistoabury, criiniioe; at, i. 30. 

Glajniore of the Galodoiii.'ins, i. CS. 

Gleiicaiiii, Lord JLilniaiirs, TOaii of, i. 
405. 

Qleticairn, Earl of, i. 500. 

Glwuaiirn, Karl of, adopts tiio liofoniiiid 
doctrines, ii. 13; liberated b.y Ueiiry 
Vlll., 52; negotiates with ICngland 
for tliu invasion of Scotland, (i0;"uom- 
paot with the Bari of Lennox, 01; 
deftifited h,i’ tfie liar) of Arran, 02; 
plots to a.ssas-^inalo t'ardinal Beaton, 
04; favour.s George Wishiirt’s preach- 
ing, 67; suliBcribes tlie bond of the 
Congregation, iiS. iltS; at the de- 
fence of I'erlli, IdS; oijposed to tlie 
marriage of Mary witli Darnluy, 107; 
joins Uio coalition against Hothwell, 
ISS; a leader of the Glasgow division 
of the Congregation, 12b; interview 
with the (luec.ii-regent, 1*23; connnis- 
sioner to Kngland, 12!>; .snperinteiuls 
the duinolitimi of religions buildings, 
132. 

Glencaiin, Karl of, ii. 3;!.'), 375. 

Uleiicairn, Karl of, heatls a ri.sing on 
l)eha!f of ClKirIi;.s II., iii. lit), 12o, 121. 

Glencoe, massacre, of, iii. 232. 

Glentiunan, b.nmer of Prince Cliarles 
raised at, iii. 311b. 

Glengarry , loins rising ou behalf of 
Charles II,, iii. lib. 

Glengarry the younger, joins Prince 
Clnirlos, lii. SOI). 

Glenlivat, battle of. ii. .129. 

Glenlyon, Campbell of, iii. 232. 

Glonrim!e.s, battle of, ii. 429. 

Gleiishicl, .Pass of, iii. 355. 

Uleiitruel, encounter :it, i. 221. 

Gloucester, Duke of iBicliard Til.), i. 
452, 455, 450. 

Gloucoslei’, Duke of, son of Charles I., 
iii. 102, 

Gloucester, Karl of, i. 222. 231). 

Godolphiii, Karl of, iii. 2.5,3, 25-1. 

. Golfs, punislunent of, ii. 2-17. 

Goidelio or Gaelic division of Celtic 
race, i. 34^ 37'’. 

Gold ill .Scotland, ii. 18, 19. 

Golf, di.scountenanced, i. 444; penalty 
for playing, -182; a favourite game, 
altbongli interdicted, ii. 34, 535; iii. 
319,497. 

‘Good WiU'ds’ magazine, iii. 613. 

Goodman, Cliristo]dier, ii. 125. 

Goodman’s crofts, tlie, iii. 29.1, 290, 

Gordon, .Sir Adam de, at .Iloniibloii Hill, 

i. 300. 

Gordon, Adam, at OoiTicIiie, ii. l-ll, 

Gordon, Sir Adam, cruelties of, ii. 292, 
302, 304, 

Gordon, Bi.sliop Alexander, ii. 244. 

Gonloii, Duke of, coniniand,s Edinburgh 
Ca.stle at the Eevolution, iii. 218. 

Gordon, General, with tlie Pretender, 


Gordon, Patrick, in B-ussia, iii. 278. 

Gordon, Sir linger, i. 300. 

Gordon of Gleiibucket, iiL 319, ;480. 

Gordon of liaddo, iii. 190. 

Gordons of Knockhreck, iii. 146. 

Gorges, .Sir Kerdinaml, iii. 3. 

Gtirmoek, .folni Butter of, ii. 262. 

Gosclien, Air., chancellor of e.xclietiuer, 
iii. 563. 

Gottingen, University of, iii. 41!). 

Goullxmrne, .Tohn, engiueor, iii. 466. 

Gonrhiy, Kornum, burned, i. 5S0; ii. 7. 

Governor of Scotland, i. 30.5. 

Gow, Prof. John, St. Andrews, i. 384. 

Gowrie, Countess of, forfeited, ii. 357. 

Gowrie, William, Earl of lltuthveu), 
suspected attempt to poison him, ii. 
323 ; conspires to seize tlie king; the 
Jlaid of llnthven, 335; again liciids a 
conspiracy', 349 ; his trial and e.xecu- 
tinn, 350. 

Gowrie, John, Earl of (lliitliveii), his 
early life, ii. 421, 462; oppo.ses the 
king’s proposals; enmity of the king 
and nobles against him, 464; slain in 
the Gom-ie Conspiracy, 467; repre- 
seiited as a wizard, 46!); uproar in 
Perth at his death, 473. 

Gowrie Conspiracy, tlie, ii. 461. 

Grafton, Duke of, premier, iii. 421. 

Gralinm, P.ishop Andrew, ii. 48!.). 

Graham, General, at Barossa, iii. 513. 

Graham, General Sir Gerald, in Egypt, 
iii. 559, 560. . 

Graliani, James, yr. of Braco, iii. 352. 

Grahame, James, poet, iii. 604. 

Gnihain, .Jolni, See GluwrUoust'. 

Graham, John, of Peartree, ii, iloS, 359. 

Gnih;ini, .lohn, painter, iii. 617. 

Grahani, l.ord, at Sanciiieliuni, i. 466. 

Graham, Patrick, Bishop of rirechin 
and Arciiinshop of St. Aiidrew,s, i. 
444, 47-1, -145, 475, 416: ii. 243. 

Gr.iliam, Peter, jiaiuter, iii. 620. 

Graham, llie.liard, wizaial, ii. 407, 516. 

Gralnuii, Sir Pcoliert, arrested by James 
I , i. 387; lie coiispii'es against tlie 
king. 399; his estates confiscated and 
himself banislied ; renontiecs alle- 
giiimie, 400; assassinates the king, 402; 
e.xeeuted, 403. 

Grali.am, ’riioiini.s, clieinist, iii. 615. 

Graham of ]'’int.r.v, cxei'-uted, ii. 416. 

Graham’s Dyke, i. 40, 42. 

Griiiii, value of, in .iamo-s I.’s reign, 
1. 386. 

Grammar-sclmols J7th century, iii. 209. 

Gramuionl, Duke of, iii. 410. 

Graudgore, disease of, ii. 22. 

Grant, Sir Arcliiltald, iii. 468, 469, 

Grant, General Sir James Hope, iii. 618. 

Grant, Sir Kraneis, portrait painter, iii. 


TfAMILTOM 

Grenville, George (.Mai’ipiis ofJiocking- 
liam), premier, iii. ‘421, 

Grenville, i.ord. mini, -dry of, iii. 5t9. 

Gresolles, Kreneii knight, i. 558. 

Grey, Earl, prime-minister, iii. 525. 

Grey, Lord, at Pinkie, ii. 7'.), 8U, si. 

Grey, Lord, aids the Gongregiition, ii.. 

122 . 

Grey, Sir Tims., at Ne.shitMoor, i. 819. 

Grierson of La,g-.>-, iii. 202, 206, 21'8. 

Grig or Gregi.iry, reign of, i. 75, 145. 

Grill). See Eennalh 1 V. 

Grim, Arcliibald tlie, i. 356. 

Grini.ani. pope’.s legate, ii. 58. 

Ground Game Act, iii. 595. 

Griioeli, wife of Maclietli, i. S4. 

Guardi-, tn (d‘ Seeilaiiii, i. isi, is;:, , 211. 

Guest, Geiiei-iil. .governor of Edin'iuirgh, 
Castle, iii. :i72. 378, 37!). 

Guiccardhi, Louis, ii. 252. 

Guisards, or merri -makers, ii. 33, 

Gunnery, Juines TY.’s attention to, i, 
.527; laws enforcing tljc praeticu of. 

ii. 30. 

Guniiowdcr j’lot, the, ii. 546. 

Gti-staviis Adolphus, lioottish troops ju 
the service of, iii. 14, 278. 

Guthrie, James, minister of Stirling, 
trial of, iii. 12!i; iiis interview witli 
the iMariiuis of Argyle; ids execution, 
13U; notice of, 321. 

Guthrie, Bev. Dr. 'J’hos., bis work in the 
cluircli; establislies ragged schools;, 
his writings, iii. 61S. 

Guthrie, Vfilliaiii. of Kenwick, iii. 321. 

Gypsies, ii. 27, 35; iii. 2!)1. 


Gordon, Lord George, iii. 420. 
Gordon, James, a.fesuit, ii. 419. 
Gordon, .Lady Catherine, i. 614, 616. 
Gordon, Lady Jane, ii. 18S. 

Gordon, Sir -folin, Borderer, i. S34. 
Gordon, Sir John, rebeUion of, ii. 14. 


Gordon, Jolin, of Gight, iii. 278. 
Gordon, Lord, iinprisonerl, ii. 144. 
Gordon, l.nrd Lewis, iii. :482, 389. 
Gordon, Sir Patrick, ii. 421. 


Grassuin, payment of, ii. 16, 16. 

Grave-mounds, i. 18. 

Gray, Itaviil, poet, iii. 60S. 

Gray, .lames, lawless conduct of, ii. 416. 

Gray, Lord, rebels, i. 464. 

Gray, .Lord, ii. 188. 

Gray, Waster of, his crafty conduct, ii. 
356; sdiemas to undermine the power 
of Arrau, 300, 363, 365; accused of 
treason, 366; ambassador from James 
to Elizabeth, 388; his double-dealing, 
3S9; fre.sli plots, S97; disgraced and 
banished, 398; joins Both well in an 
attempt to seize the king, 414. 

‘ Great Saint Michael’, the, 1. 626; ii. 29. 

Great Seal of Scotland, 1. 195. 

Greaves, Colonel, at Holmby House, 
iii. 90. 

Green, Captain, executed, iii. 255. 

GreoimhMds, Her. James, attempts to 
use a liturgy in Edinburgh^ iii. 335, 
439. 

Gveoiiwell, Mr., (juoted, i. 17. 

Greeinvieh, convention at, ii. 66. 

Gregory or Grig, i. 75, 14,5. 

Gregory, Walsihgham’s agent, ii. 379. 

Gregory, David, geometrieiaii. iii. 323. 

Gregory, James, mathematician, iii. 323. 

Greig, Admiral, in ilussia, iii. 278. 

Grenadiers, weapons of the, in I7th 
century, iii. 284. 


Druiiiclog, 374; at Bothwell Briilge, 
176; t:iUen pri.-oner at Aii'd’s Moss, 
181; executed, 182. 

Haco, King fd' Xorway, ravagc.s the 
north of Scotland, i. 133; lands at 
Largs, 134; attacked ami routed;, 
retreats homeward and dies at Ork- 
ney ; doubts as to tlie battle of 
Larg.s, 135. 

Iladdeii-llig, battle of, i. 597. 

Haddington, burned by King John, i. 
123; burning of .Earl of .-tlinde at, 127; 
dcsti'o.ved liy lire, :103; occupied liy 
Lord Grey, li. ,82; failure to retake, 
83, 84; evacuated and burned, 8.5. 

Haddington, Earl of, begm-s planting, 

iii. 469. 

Haddow, Principal, St. Andrews, iii, 443. 

lladviaii. Emperor, i. -15. 

Hailes, Lord, rebel's, i. -104. 

Hailes. Lord, hiatoriaii, iii. 503. 

Ilalilaiie, Roliert and James; tlieir 
ell'orts ill foreign misaioii Murk frus- 
trated, iii. -159; their unrk in Seot- 
lund; adopt Baptist views; eilcots of 
their mission work, 460. 

Halidon Hill, batlle of. i. 301. 

Halvburtoii. provost of Dundee, ii. 104, 
119. 

Hall, Bev. John, ii, -176, -477, 4te4. 

Hallowe’en, observance td’, iii, 490. 

Hamilton, desti'eyed, ii. 284 ; relative 
importance of, in 1625, iii. 305. 

Hamilton Castle, ii. :112. 

Hamilton, Abliot of J’ai.riey, ii .55, 56 

Hiiiuilton, Artlmr, of .Merton, li. 3I:J. 

Hamilton, Bishop of Galhiuaj, iii. i;!4 

Hamilton of lintbivellhaugb, ii. 278,279. 

Hainillon, CaUierine, recants, ii 7. 

ITamiltou, Lord ( 'laud, aid.-. (Jiu-eii .Mary 
to escape, ii. 200 ; at Langside, 207;. 
takes jiart in tlie attemiit to capture 
the pai-liarttctii, 29i; in's shun- in the 
murder of Leimo.x ; eseape-- to Eng- 
land, 312; sentence of forfeiture pro- 
inmiiced, 317 ; keeiicr ol Juimbarton 
t;a.stle. 368. 

Hamilton, Coionei.in rebellion of 1715, 


Hamilton, Duke of, vith Charlea II. on 
, the Continent, iii. 105; dismissed, 109;, 
killed at the battle of Worcester, 116. 
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HAMILTON 

Haniilton, Duke of, oppossed to Lauder- 
dale, iii. Iffi!, id7; president of the. 
Convention of Estate-s, 218; disisatis- 
lied with his reward for his .services, 

liainilton, Duke of, head of the party 
called Cavaliers, iii. 2.1:6 ; his attempt 
to have the paiiiament of 1702 pro- 
claimed illegal, 241); his opposition 
tO: settlement of the succession, 252; 
moves that parliament should pro- 
ceed to the treaty about trade, 253 ; . 
votc.s for the rigid of the crown to 
nominate tlie eonnni.ssioner,s for the 
IJnioji, 253; ids popularity, 2fi'l; votes 
against an incorporative union, 271 ; 
his cautious and seitiish conduot, 332; 
put under arrest; 383; is appouited 
ambassador to French court, 338; is 
killed in a duel with Lord Mohun, 
a;:.-;, a:!!); the Whigs accused of treach- 
ery, 38h. 

Hamilton, (iavin, painter, iii. 504. 

Hamiltoii, Eev. George, of Newbum, 
iii, 22. 

Hainiltou, llev'. George, of Gladsburn, 
iii. .kSS. 

Hamilton, Sir .Tames, i. 5-12. 

Hamilton, .Sir .James, assassinates Len- 
nox, i. 507; attempt to assassinate, 
.508 ; companion of the bed-cliamber 
to .tarae.s V., 573; his trial and ese- 
eutinn, 592. 

Hamilton, dir .lames, of Kincavil, i. 
01)2 ; ii. 7. 

Hamilton, .Tamtis, Laird of Stenhoiise, 
ii. 84. 

HamilUiii, John, Archbishop of .St. 
Andrti\v.s, ii. 76, 87. 

Hamilton, Sir Julin, of Orbiston, iii. 28. 

Hamilton, Lord. See Jrmu (//'.sf 
Earl of). 

Hamilton, Martinis of, ii. 571. 

Hamilton, third Maripiis .and first Duke 
of, joins the Swedish service, iii. 14; 
sout to treat with tiie Coveiiiinters, 
2S; distrust of tiie peojile, 20; nego- 
tiations with the Covenanter-s, 30; 
intereedes with CliaiTe.s for tho life 
of Loudon, 44; created a duke, .54; 
tries to raise a movement on behalf 
of the king, 94; eommaiidei'-iu-chief 
of file .Scottisii army; surrenders to 
Lamben't, 96; his trial and c,xeculion, 
103. 

.Hamilton, Sir .Vntrick. i. 512, 541; ii. 3i. 

Haniilton, Patrick, martyr of the lie- 
formation in Scotland, i. 5(39; ii. 3; 
his noble descent, i. 509; education, 
1. 509; ii. 4; begins to preach the 
doctrines of the lleforniation, i. 570; 
ii. 4; .r.ilin iCiios’s opinion of his 
learning; success of hi.s preaching; 
approheuded and condemned, i. 570; 
doctrines for which he was con- 
demned, ii. 4. 

namUtou, Hubert, Covenanter, iii. 173, 
174. 

Haniilton, Thos., an Octavian, ii. 434. 

Hamilton, Sir Thomas, king’s advocate, 

ii. 549. 

Hamilton, William, at Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge, iii. 174, 176. 

Hamilton, Sir AV'illiiim, philosophical 
writer, iii. 504, 610. 

Hamilton’s Itegimoiit of Dragooms, iii. 
370, 372, 37S. 

llamley, Sir Edward, iii. 559, 500. 

Hammond, Sir John, iii. 93, 99. 

Hampden, John, iii. 50, 06. 

Hampton Court Conference, ii. 540. 

Hauiiicrafts, poor condition of, in 1360, 
i. 377. 

Hand-loom wea,ving, ilccliue of, iii. 595. 

Hanoverian succession, the, iii. 259. 

Hai'coiirl, ,Sirl\'illiam, iiomc secretary, 

iii. 558. 

Hardiicad, a coin, ii. 303. 

Hardinge, Lord, iii. 540. 

Hardy, Air. Gat borne, secretary for 
war, iii. 555. 

ifardv, f’rofessor, on patronage, iii. 4!>5. 

Harlaw, liattle of, i. 367. 

HaiTaw, ■WilUain, ii. 104. 

IliuTey, UaiT of Oxford, iii. ;i34.. 

Harp 'among Highlanders, ii. 27. 

Hari'iiigton, James, iii. 89, 99. 


Harris, home-made cloths of, iii. 597. 

.Uurrisou, General, at battle of Wor- 
cester, iii. lit;. 

Hart, Sir llobert, at Otterhurn, i. 34(5. 

iJartcla, Sir Andrew, executed, i. 260. 

Ilarttield, Lord, at Pliiliphaugli, iii. 79. 

Hartiugton, Lord, leads the Lilieral 
party, iii. 555 ; secretary for India, 5.58. 

Harvey, Sir (..ieorge, painter iii. 619,620. 

llarvie. Marion, martyr, iii. 184. 

Hastings, David, Earl of Atiiole, i. 303. 

Hastings, Sir John, i. 217. 

Hastings, Warren, iii. 544. 

Hatton, tSir Christopher, ii. 3S2, 397. 

Hatton, Laird, lawless conduct of, ii. 
416. 

Havclo 
P' 

547. 

Havm'sluini, Lord, iii. 254, 327, 32S. 

Hawke, Admiral, iii. 416. 

Hawking, .sport of, i. 102, 49S. 

Hawley, General, iii. 889, 390, 391., 4(tS. 

Hawthoruden, caves of, i, 71. 

Hay, acemupauies Prince Charles in 
his flight, iii. 401. 

Hay, Colonel, in rebellion, iii. 314, 357- 

Hay, De la, family of, Constaldes of 
.Scotlaiul, i. 157, 3SS. . 

Hay, Sir Francis, executed, iii. 108. 

Hay, (ieoi-gu, of Nethercliffe, ii. 459. 

Hay, .lolm, execution of, ii. 203. 

iluye, David de la, at Nevil’s Cross, i. 
315. 

Haye, .Sir Gillicrt de la, joins Bmce, i. 
210, 212, 213, 220, 224. 

Haye, Sir Hugh de la, joins Bruce, i. 

210 , 212 . 

Hay.s, lieroic action of, at Luncartj', 
i. 79. 

Hazlei'ig, Sir Arthur, iii. 56. 

.Hebrides, coiiditiou i)f, in early times, 
i. 72; Alexander HI. attempts the 
snlij ligation of; ravaged by Haco, 
133; chastised by HaiT of Mar for 
rebellion ; annexed to Scotland, 130. 

Hccattcus of Miletus refers to Britain, 

.Helen, daughter of Lord of Galloway, 
i. 125. 

Heligoland, iii. 511, 

Heudersou.ltev. Alexander, summoned 
before tiie privy council, iii. 22; 
assists in drawing up the Confession 
and Covenant, 26; commissioner at 
the conlerence at llipou, 4S; chajilain 
to the king, 59 ; at tiie eonferenee at 
iixbridge, 75; tries l,o persuade the 

' king of the trutli of Presiiyteriuiiisiu; 
Ids death, S3; ids double character 
of elergyiiiau and statesman, 320. 

Hemler.son, Audrew, cliambeiTain, ii. 
400. 


Henry, son of David 1. See Hunting- 
don {Earl of). 

Henry, Prince, sou of James VI., ii. 
574. 

Henry, son of .Pretender, iii. 403, 404. 

Henry I., marries Matilda, sister of 
King Edgar, i. 101; desires Ids daugh- 
ter Matilda to succeed him; his death, 
106. 

Henry II., claims restitution of terri- 
tory; Ids meeting with Jlaleolm IV. 
at Chester; Malcolm accedes to 
■ ■ ■ i. 113; he receives 


Henry’s sons, 115; Ids penitential 
pilgrimage to Canterbury; his severe 
sic)i;nt‘.s.s and remarkable recovery, 
116; his hard terras of release to his 
eajitive William the Lion; demands 
oltedienco from the bisliops, 117; 
prepares to invade Galloway, 118; 
restores Edinburgh Castle to William; 
Scottish parliament rejects his pro- 
posals for ooiitrilniting to the Cru- 
sades; his death, 120, 

Henry Iii., Ids interference in affairs 
of .Scotland, i. 130; plunders Durham 
CatheiJral, 131 ; death of, 138. 

Henry JV. invades Scotland, hut is 
forced to retreat, i. 357. 
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HEliTFCffiD 

Heiiry V., affaivs in .ScotLmni at his. 
succession, i. 368; his victorie.s in 
France; retains Prince James as a 
captive, 369; llenr,v'£ dcatli, K’rt.). 

Henry VI. takes refuge in Scotland, i. 
433, 4:3.1. 

Henry Vll., accession of, i. 4i.i2; Ciiit- 
S]iire!j to olitain possession of .iames 
I\L, 511; troubles of his reign, .513; 
threatens war with .Scotland; 'ii. trm e 
agreed upon; proposeti marriiige of 
his daiishtci- Margiiret to James, 515; 
visits tlte wife of I’erkin WiiiTieeic; 
Iii.s v.isli to maintain peace, .516; 
Jame.s’s treaty of mairiage with the 
I’riiices.s Margaret ; the articles of 
agreement, 517; .seeks to detach 
James from the .Prencli alliance, 519; 
llemy’.s death, 527. 

Henry AMU., his treatment of the 
prisoners taken at l8olway ; design 
for tlie marriaue of his son to tiie 
infant Gueen uf Heots, ii. 51; pro- 
pusais for tlic uniou of tlic kitigdoms, 
52; demands that Beaton and the 
.Scottish fortres^e.■-, lie delivered to 
him, .53; sends Sir llalph .Sadler as 
amhassador; his displeasure at tiie 
.Scots, 54; Ins reception of tiie Scot- 
tish amliassadors; claims to he 
recognised as Lonl i’aramount of 
Scotland, ao; aUempts a reconcilia- 
tion with the Scots, 64; death of, 
74. 

Henry II. of France, ii. 76. 113. 

Henry III. of France, ii. 387. 

Henry, Bev. David, preseuteil to Alar- 
iioch, iii. .574. 

Henry, P^ev. Ilohert, historian, iii. 593. 

Henry the Minstrel, i. 298. 50’a. 

Henryson or Henderson, llobert, i. 604; 
ii. 47. 

Heijljurn, Cameronian minister, iii. 272. 

Hepburn, James, Earl of Bothwell. 


5.43. 

Hepburn, John, Prior of St. Andrews, 

_1. 542, 543. 

Hephurn, .Tolm, execution of, ii. 203. 

Hepburn, Lord, rebels, i. 404. 

Hepburn, Sir Patrick, of Hailes, i. 359, 

Hepliurn, Patrick, of Hailes, i. 414. 

Hepburn, Patrick, Bishop of Aloray, ii. 
110, 228. 

Hepliurn, Sir Patrick, commissioner, 
iii. 48. 

Hepliurn of Eiccarton, ii. 215. 

llephiirnB of Hailes, ii. 177. 

Herat, seizure of, iii. 648. 

Herbert, Pliilip, created Earl of Mont- 
gomery, ii. 502. 

Herbert, 'Thomas, iii. 89. 

Heregihi, or corpse-present, ii. 15. 

Heresy, statute against iierctics, i. 472; 
importabiou of heretical writings 
forbidden, 081; first movement for 
tlie extirpation of, in Scotland, ii. 2. 

Heriot, Eev. Adam, Aberdeen, ii. 126. 

Heriot, Geoig:e, goldauiitli, iii. SOS. 

Heritable jurisdictions abolished, iiL 
400, 463. 

Herodian deserilios the Caledonians, 

i, 33^; their armour, 68; decoration 
of their bodies, 69. 

Herodotus tiimted, i. 3, 28. 

ITerries, Sir dohii, of Terregles, i. ‘tlS. 

Herries, Lord, joins the coalition 
against Bothwell, ii. 188; joins tjneen 
JM'ary at Hamilton, 296; in her llight 
from Langaidc, 297; Mary’s resident 
ut the Eiigli.sh court, 211; at her 
trial, 212, 216. 222; intrigues against 
Moray, 272.;iB set free, 28.3 ; protc.sts 
against incctiug of paiTiaineut ia 
Stirling Castle, 399; joims Duke of 
Lennox; visits tlie king at Perth, 336. 

Herries, Dr. Hugli, king’s pliysieiaa, 

ii. 4C:T, 467. 

Herring - lislicry, commenced under 
David I., i. 160; enactments concern- 
ing, 581 ; niakiiig of red herrings in- 
troduced, iii, 307; the herring in- 
dustry in 19th ceiitury, 595. 

Herrings, battle of, i. 371. 

Hertford, Earl of, ii. 60. 01, 66. 
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UcKiiii or Ksus, divinity of the Druids, 

. 1. 60. . 

lirwat, ilev. rotsr, ii. -ITC. 

■ilish Dluu'cli pai-ty oppo.su the Union, 
iii. 327. 

High Commission, eructiou of two 
courts of, ii. 050: united into one, 
r.i!3; Ciiurt. of, restored, iii. 142; dis- 
solution of, 143. 

Hip'hliuid arid Asriuultural Sociuty 
established, iii. 692. 

Iliuhland liriKiide, the. fit tlie Alniu, 
iii. .639; supenstitious terror of tire 
Jtussians for, .640; not at battle of 
Inkernian, .')t2; at Tel-el-Kehir, 559, 

Jiisliiatul Ifoat, the, iii. 166, 107. 

lli;^lilaiid regimen ts, valour of tire, iii. 
416; mutinies iimong, 424. 

Jligiihuidcrs, tire, Alfijor's aud Elder’s 
account of, ii. 27; characteristies of, 
iii, 278, 275); history among, 279; 
their costume; their character as 
soldiers, 2s0; fondness for hunt- 
ing; mode of mimtering for hattle, 
281; superstitions and second sight; 
B'ra.ser's acuount of their common 
customs; perseeutioiis inflicted on, 
•282 ; averse to a campaign in 
England, 346; at battle of Sheriif- 
muir, 340; their indignation at the 
proposed evacuation of .flertli, 352; 
exclaim against tire baseness of the 
Pretender in deserting tlieni,3.53; join 
.Prince Cliarles Edward, 307, 368, 309; 
tlieir impatience for hattle, 377; at 
Prestuupans, 377,378; tlieir ignorance 
as to the uses of tlieir iilunder; their 
desertion sifter the hattle. 378; their 
demands for money from the citi- 
ueu.s of Edinburgh, 381 ; theiv uhm 
regimeutsandpfiy; tlieirsuperstitious 
fears, .383; tlieir dread of Preston; 
remonstrances of the chiefs agfiiiist 
advancing furtlier into England, 385; 
their elation at the pro.spect of a 
hattle, 8S6 ; indignation at the retreat, 
387; fear of tiie londonars for, and 
absurd stories told of their savage 
practice.?, 387 and note; altered con- 
duct oil their retreat, .387, 388; moder- 
ation (luring the Englisli campaign, 
SS9; at battle of Ealkirk, 3UU, 391; 
power of the chiefs over; tlieir fealty 
to their own laws and customs, 392; 
their growing mutiny and discontent, 
S97; at battle of Ciilloden, .399; cruelty 
of Duke of Cumberland to, 400; or- 
dered to disperse after the battle, 401; 
their kindness to the prince in his 
wanderings, 402 ; their national cos- 
tume prohibited, 40S; bravery of, 
during Indian Mutiny, 646, 547. 

Highlands, the, efforts of James I. to 
establish order in, i. 191; seizure of 
eliiefs, 391; eiiaetinents for better 
govermnent of; justiciary courts 
established in, 523; Fraser of Lovat’s 
plottings in, iii. 261; Taylor's descrip- 
tion of a lumt in, 281; pacification of, 
357; peaceful state of, at the .succes- 
sion of George II., 358; efforts of 
Wade to improve, 35S, 359; Jacobite 
intrigues in, 859; plan of President 
Forbes for securing the allegiance of, 
364; a Highland regiment raised; 
fraudulent design fur transporting 
it to Iflanders, 364, 365; increased 
disaffection in, :i05: suppression of 
patriarchal authurity in, 4US, 409; 
continuance of repressive measures 
in, 418; religious improvement of, 
5-22; over-pupulatiun and depopula- 
tion of, 663, 

Hill, Professor, liecouies loader of tlie 
Moderate party, Iii, 455; resigns, 567- 

Ilill, David Octavius, painter, iii. 020. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, visits Scotland, 
iii. 460, 461; : 

Hill-forts, i. 27; classes of; construc- 
tion of, 30; of the Caledonians, 70. 

llislop, slain by Wallace, i. 183. 

Hislop, Andrew, executed, iii. 207. 

Historical writers of ISth century, iii. 
503. 


Hodges, James, his tract against an in- 
corporate union, iii. 263. 

Hog, Rev. Mr., of Oarnock, iii. 443. 

Hogg, James, the ‘Etti-ick Shepherd', 
iii. 602. 

Hogg, Rev. Tlioinas, ii. 571. 

Hogg of Kiitearn, iii. 280. 

Huiland, Earl of, iii. 38. 

Holland, .Sir Richard, i. 604. 

Hollis, Deiizil, iii. 56. 

Holniby House, iii. 88. 

Holt, the Jesuit, ii. 344. 346. 347. 

Holy wells, belief in, iii. 288. 

Holyrood Abbey, founded, i. Il2 ; de- 
spoiled by the Duke of Somerset, ii. 
80. 

Holyrood Palace, built, ii. 18; descrip- 
tion of, in time of Janies IV., 37; 
bnrued by the English, 01; tlie chapel 
assigned by James to the Roman 
Catholics, iii. 211; attacked by the 
mob, 216; entry of Prince Charles 
into, 374. 

Horne, Earl of (Lord), is routed at Mil- 
field, i. i532; at Fioddeii, 535; takes 
Blac.T.ter Castle, 546; takes shelter in 
England, 547; submits to the regent 
and returns to Scotland; is executed, 
548. 

Home, Earl of, joins the royalist anny, 
iii. 376. 

Home, Lord, imprisoned, i. 676. 

Horne, Lord, death of, ii. 302. 

Horne, Lord, joins Duke of Lennox, ii. 
336. 

Horne, Rev. .Jolin, author of ‘Douglas', 
ii. 372, 376, 460, 478. 

Home Castle, ii. 84. 

Home Rule for Ireland, iii. 503. 

Honiildon Hill, battle of, i. 360. 

Uommil, lavonvito oi J ames 111., L 449, 
455. 

Honeynian, Bishop of Orkney, iii. 153. 

Hood, Admiral, iii. 426. 

Hooke, Colonel, Jacobite, iii. 331-333. 

Hope, Thomas, of Rankeilour, iii. 470. 

Horse-racing, ii. 34; iii. 319, 482. 

Horses, improvement of breed of, by 
James V., i. 590 ; prohibited in war, 

ii. 28; smallness of tlie Highland, iii. 
280; breed of Clydesdale, 593. 

Hospitality, cliaraeteristic (piality of 
the Highlanders, iii. 279 ; to visitors 
and strangers, 498. 

Hotham, Jolin, governor of Hull, iii. 57. 

Hotspur. See Percy (Sir lleiiry). 

Hour-glas,s, use of tiie, iii. 297. 

Houses built of wood, i. 163. 

Houston, Baron of, i. 567. 

Hoveden quoted, i. 99. 

Howard, Sir Edmond, at Flodden, i. 535. 

Howard, Lord Edward, at Preston, iii. 
848. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, at Flodden, i. 
534. 

Howard, Lord William, ii. 210. 

Howe, Admiral Lord, iii. 4‘34. 

Howicson, Rev. J., CumbusUmg, ii. 332. 

Howison, William, engraver, iii. 620. 

‘Howlat, Buke of the’, i. 504. 

Hugh or Aodh, reign of, i. 75. 

Hugh, Bishop of St. Andrews, i. 119, 120, 
150, 152. 

Humanity, or Latin, an important 
branch of education in 17th century, 

iii. 299. 

Hume, Alexander, of North Berwick, 
ii. 274. 

Hume, Alexander, of Hume. iii. 191. 

Hume, David, of Argettle, ii. 302. 

Hume, David, historian, iii. 503. 

Hume, Earl of, arrested, iii. 344. 

Hume, Sir George, of Wedderbuni, ii. 
534. 

Hume, Lord, i. 464; ii. 94, 188, 416, 420, 
421, 425; iii. 26. 

Hume, Sir Patrick, iii. 202, 227. 

Hume of Godscroft quoted, ii. 634. 

Hume of Wedderbuni, ii. 534. 

Hume of Whitfield, iii. 344. 

Hutisdon, lord, ii. 321, ,335. 

Hunter, Rev. Andrew, Carnbie, ii. 373. 

Hunter, Colin, painter, iii. 619. 

Hunter, James, martyr, ii. 69. 

Hunter, William and John, iii. 604, 606. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., on the causes of the 
Indian Mutiny, iii. 545. 


indulged 

Hunting, in early times, i. 102, 49S; 
love of Highlan(.ler.s for, iii. 281. 

Huntingdon, Earl of (Henry, son of 
David I.), i. 105, 106; claims the 
earldom of Northumberland, 106; at 
batrle of the Standard, 108 ; receives 
the earldom of Nurtliiimberlaiid, 109; 
signs a treaty of peace at Notting- 
ham; marries daughter of Earl of 
Wareiiiic and Surrey, 110; his deatli, 
111 - 

Huntly, Countes.s of, ii. 438, 449. 

lluntly, Earl of, wins the liattle of 
Brechin, i. 421; invades England, 
430. 

Huntly, Earl of, rebels against James 
111., i. 464; at Saucliicbiirii, 400. 

Huntly, Earl of, at Fiodilon, i. 
adviser of the queeu-motlier, 5:i0; 
one of the council of regency, 549, 
658. 

Huntly, Earl of, at Hadden-Rig, i. 597 ; 
attends meeting of nobles at i'ertii, 
ii. 54 ; receives order of St. Michael, 
65 ; cliallenges the Duke of Somerset 
to combat, 78; judge at tlie trial of 
Adam Wallace, 88; fails to .suppress 
the outbreak under John of Moidart, 
93; refuses to invade England, 94; 
joins tlie Congregation, 12‘2 ; blamed 
by the queen-regent for his advice, 
123; his leaning towards Popery, 
133; his rebellion, l-lii; defeated and 
killed at Corriebie, 144; trial for 
treason on his corpse, 149. 

Huntly, Earl of, plots to kill Darnley, 
ii. 179; restored to his land.?, 186; 
taken prisoner by Bothwell at Almond 
Bridge, 187 ; intrigues against Regent 
Moray, 272; joins the rising against 
Lennox, 284; takes part in attempt 
to capture the parliament, 291; de- 
serts the cause of Mary, 298. 

Huntly, Earl and Marquis of, intrigues 
witli Spain to make' war on England, 
ii. 402; murders the Earl of Moray, 
411; screened by the king, 412; 
engages in the plot of tlie Spanish 
Blanks, 415; excommmiicated, 421, 
5,57; protests ids iniiooeuce of tlie 
conspiracy, 421; a eonimission ap- 
pointed to inquire, 422 ; act of aboli- 
tion passed, 423, 424; forfeits its 
benefit, 425 ; defeats Argyle at Glen- 
livat, 4'29; ids palace of Stratlibogie 
burned, 430; retires into e.xile, 432; 
committed to prison; absolved by 
the king, 663 ; taken prisoner by tlie 
Covenanters, iii. 38. 

Huntly, Marquis of, iii. 71. 

Huiiey-hacket, amusement of, ii. 34. 

Hurry, or Urie, Colonel, iii. 07, 73, 108. 

Hutton, James, geologist, iii. 604. 

Hyde, Cliancellor, iii. 125. 

Hyperboreans, tlie, i. 3. 

Hypothec, abolition of landlord’s, ill. 
595. 


I 

Iberian race, the, i. 18, 34*; in island 
of Barra, 19; Iberian origin of the 
people, i. 84*, 87*. 

Ice Age, records of the, i. 8. 

Icolinkill. See Iona. 

Idleness, enactment against, i. 390. 

lenie, i. 3. 

'Improvers', agricultuial, iii, 470. 

Inchalfray, abbey of, i. 153. 

luchalfray, Abbot of, at Bamioekburii, 
i. 23C. 

Incliaffray, Abbot of, at Flodden, i,'ri37. 

Iiicheolm, island of, i. 105. 

Inchcolni, Bower, Abbot of, i, 395. 

Inehkeitli, island of, ii. 85. 

Inchniahome, monastery of, ii. 82. 

Inchmartin, David of, joins Bruce, i. 

210 , 212 . 

Independency introduced into .Scot- 
land, iii. 459. 

India, British conquests in, iii. 644. 

Indian Mutiny, outbreak of the; causes 
of, iii. 545 ; savage excesses of, 540. 

Indulf, reign of, i. 77. 

‘Indulged’ ministers, the, iii. 154. 
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Indulgence, Kirst, iii. 154; Second, 162; 
First, Second, and Third promulgated 
by the king; terms of the Third, 211. 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in 17th cen- 
tury, iii. 29S. 

Inglis, Kcv. 1)1-., advocates missions, 

: iii. 561). 

Inkurinan, battle of, iii. 542. 

Innui'tneith, Loni, ii. 1S8. 

Innes, feud in family of, ii. 509. 

Innocent IV., Tope, i. 275. 

Inns, travellcr.s compelled to lodge at,, 
i. 390 ; scarcity of ; badness of accom- 
modation, ii. 39; described by Pynes 
Moryson, 520. 

Interoommuning, Letters of, iii. 166. 

Interdict, Scotland laid under, i. 152. 

International Exhibition of 1861, iii. 
536. 

Interregnum on the death of Alexander 
III., i. 160-17.5. fiee Edward I. mi 
Baiiol (John). 

Invasion, precautions against, iii. 435; 
threatened, by Bonaparte; excite- 
ment throughout tlie country; rais- 
ing of forces for defence, SOS; victory 
of Trafalgar removes the danger, 
509. 

Inveraray, remarkable trial at, iii. 413. 

Invercharron, defeat at, iii. 106. 

Inverkcitliing, surrenders to Glen. Lam- 
bert, iii. 115; intrusion at, 460. 

Inverkip, English at, i. 221. 

Inverlocliy, battle of, iii. 73. 

Inverness, burned, i. 125; had reputa- 
tion for shipbuilding under Ale.x- 
atuler III., 100; parliament at, in 
1427, i. 391; fort of, iii. 126; occupied 
by the rebels, 396. 

luverury, death of Aodh at, i. 75. 

Iona, or Icolmkill, monastery of, 
founded, i. 63 ; given to C'olumba by 
Coiial, 62, 63; reign of Aldau in- 
augurated at, 52; its monastery 
prominent over similar institutions 
of Scotland and Ireland; Oswald 
seeks shelter there, and applies to 
it for Christian teachers, 06 ; Adam- 
nan. Abbot of; Areulf wrecked on, 
143; monastery burned by Norse- 
men; the monks remove to Dunkeld, 
144. 

Ireland, tratlio with, prohibited, i. 390; ■ 
rebellion in, iii. 52 ; French invasion 
of, 434, 430; union with Croat Britain, 
437. 

Ireland, a favourite of .Tames III., i. 
449. 

Ireton discovers the underhand deal- 
ings of the king, iii. 93. 

Irish church, disestablisliment of the, 
iii. 654. 

Iron Age, the, i. 4; beginning of, in 
Scotland; compared with Greek life 
of the Homeric poems, 20; artistic 
features of— enamelling, 27. 

Iron industries in 19th century, iii. 597. 

Irvine, desertion of Wallace by the 
nobles at, i. 184. 

Irving, Sir Alexander, of Drums, i. 367. 

Isabella, Countess of Buchan, i. 210. 

Islay, coronation stone at, i. 98. 

Islay and the Isles, John, Lord of, i. 
449. 

Isles, Bishop of the, at IGodden, i. 537. 

Isles, Lord of the. See under Lord. 

Ismail I'iisha, iii. 559, 

Ivar Howm, Norse captain, i. 134. 


Jacobins introduced into Scotland, i. 
163. 

.Jacobites, or Cavalier.s. Scottish politi- 
cal party, iii. 246, 256, 258 ; their hos- 
tility to the Union, 262, 329; joy at 
its unpopularity, 331 ; they refuse to 
eli’ect a rising witliout the assistance 
of the French; their memorial to 
Louis XIV., 332; twenty-two Jacobite 
lords arrostoil, 333; their triumpli at 
the acquittal of Mr. Greenshields,335; 
oppose the attempt to alter the oath 
of abjuration; procure tlio restoration 
of patronage in the .Scottish church. 
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338; their desire for dissensions in 
the General Assembly, 337; their ex- 
pectations from Queen Anne's good 
wislies for the Pretender, 340; dis- 
appointment at the peaceful acces- 
sion of George I., 341; avail them- 
selvesof the unpopularity of the king; 
their intrigues with the French court; 
discountenanced in Scotland; their 


tlieir intrigues in the Highliinds, 359, 
365; negotiate with France, 365; 
their consternation on hearing of 
Prince Charles' intended arrival in 
Scotland, 367; in the rebellion of 1745 
(see Charles Edward) ; send a repre- 
sentative to request tlie removal of 
MissWalkinshavv from Prince Charles’ 
society; summary justice accorded 
to, 404; trial .and execution of the 
principal offenders, 405. 

Jacobite Eebellion of 1715, preparations 
for, in Scotland, iii. 342; measures 
adopted for its suppression; the Earl 
of Mar a leader, S4S; he arrives in 
Scotland; his rash assurances to the 
Jacobite nobles ; raises his standfird 
at Braemar; his inability as a general; 
preparations of the government to 
extinguish the rebellion, 344 ; arrest 
of the leaders in England ; rising in 
England under Mr. Forster ; rising in 
the south of Scotland; the luiited 
forces encamp at Kelso; inactivity 
of Mar; the Forth crossed by Brig- 
adier Mackintosh; attempt to sur- 
prise Edinburgh, 345.; feigned attack 
of Mar on Stirling ; Mackintosh 
reaches Kelso ; retreat of Mar to 
Perth; dissensions in the camp of the 
southern rebels; they invade Eng- 
land, 840; their victorious progress, 
347 ; attacked at Preston, 347, 348 ; 
surrender made ; armies of Mar and 
Argyle meet on Sheriffmuir, 348 ; the 
battle; infatuated conduct of Mar; 
moral prestige gained by Argyle; re- 
inforcements sent to him, 349; Mar’s 
inactivity at Perth; makes overtures 
to Argyle; surrender of the Jacobites 
in Perthshire ; arrival of the Preten- 
der; his letters to his adherents in 
France; holds his court at Fetteresso, 
360; Ills proceedings and iiroclam.a- 
tiona at .Scone; his religious scruples; 
his manners and appearance, 351; his 
inhuman preparations for the retreat 
from Pertli; march of Argyle’s army 
to Perth; confusion among the rebels; 
discontent of the Highland chiefs; a 
retreat advised; the rebels evacuate 
Perth and fall back on Dundee and 
Montrose ; shameful flight of the 
Pretender, 352 ; his one trait of feel- 
ing; the rebels retreat to Aberdeen, 
and there the leaders disperse; the 
army proceeds to Biideiioeh, and 
scatters, 353 ; the Pretender’s dissim- 
ulation to Lord Bolingbroke, 363, 354; 
he retires to Avignon; trial and exe- 
cution of the prisoners, 354. See also 
Pretender. 

Jacobite Eebellion of 1746. See Charles 
Edward. 

James I. (Earl of Garrick), heir to the 
throne, sent to France for safety; 
intercepted and captured at sea by 
the English and Imprisoned in the 
Tower, 363; kept in captivity nineteen 
years; acce.ssion to the throne, 304; 
the Duke of Albany chosen regent, 
365 (see Albany, Robert); the king 
refuses to interfere at the bidding of 
Henry with the Scottish army, 369 ; 
his education while in England, 372 ; 
hi.s learning and accomplishments, 
373; his liberation; marriage, 374; 
crowned at Scone, 374, 385 ; discour- 
aging aspect of affairs; the regular 
history of parliament commences, 385; 
the principal enactments, 386; tlie 
king’s bold dealings with the nobility;’ 
meeting of parliament at I’erth in 
1424; arrest of the chief nobles, 387 ; 
laws enacted, 388 ; administration of 
justice; his daughter Margaret be- 
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trotheii to Lmiis of Anjou ; renew, d 
of commercial rel.ations with Flan- 
ders; parliament meets at PcrUi in 
1425, i. 389; regulation of coniniKn i'; 
administration of justice; simplbica- 
tionof the statute-book, 390; friendly 
relations with foreign powers; e!l'ort.s 
to establish order in the Higblaniis : 
parliament at Inverness in 1427: 
seizure of the Highland chiefs, 39! ; 
rebellion of the Lord of the Isles aim 
of Donald P.alloch, 392; sulijugation 
of the isles; stern act of jusnee to- 
wards allighlaiulchiefain; vindicates 
the sacredness of the royal dwelling 
as the home of law and justice. ; 
strives to improve the condition of 
the people; birth of two sons, 394; 
proposal of treaty of peace from 
England rejected by the Scottish par- 
liament, 395; attempts to suppress 
the feudal power of the nobles, .‘599 ; 
meeting of parliament at I’ertli in 
1484, i. 397; Border wars; marriage of 
the I’rincess Margaret; raises a, large 
army ami besieges Eoxburgii, 8S/a; 
failure of the expedition; parliament 
at Edinburgh in 1436; regulation of 
trade; conspiracy against the king; 
activity of Sir Robert Graham, :dty; 
plotting witli the noViies, 400 ; Janies 
prepares to hold Gliristmas at Fertli, 
401; his murder, 40‘2; e.xecution of 
the traitors. 403; person.al appearance 
and accomiillslmients of .James ; his 
desire for the improvement of his 
people, 404; his family, 405; his 
literary attainments, 502; his musical 
abilities, 505. 

James 11. , birth of, i, 304; historical 
difllculties of his reign, 405; motives 
of the avengers of the murder of 
James I.; coronation of tiie young 
king ; tlie queen acts as regent ; a 
truce established with England, 406 ; 
weakness of England ; parliament of 
1438; James removed from the cus- 
tody of Crichton and placed under 
Living, ston, 407; marriage of the 
queen-mother to Sir James Stewart, 
408; agreement between the queen 
and Livingston ; tlie king kidnapped 
by Cricliton; amicable arrangement 
between Crichton and Livingston; 
meeting of parliament; oppression 
and injiistiee througlmntthe country, 
409; legislative enactments; plot of 
Crichton and Livingston ag.ainst the 
Earl of Douglas, 410; execution of the 
earl, 411; betrothal of Isaliella, daugh- 
ter of Janies I.; fall of Crichton and 
Livingston; civil wars, 412; death of 
the (iiieen-mothcr, 413; suppression of 
the Livingston faction; betrotlial of 
the king to Mary of Quehlres, 414 ; 
Border wars ; arrival of Mary, 415 ; 
marriage of the king; commercial 
treaty with tlie Continent ; tourna- 
ment at Stirling, 416 ; suppression of 
the Douglases by the king, 417 ; law- 
less conduct of Douglas, 418; diffi- 
culty of bringing him to justice, 419; 
his alliance with tlie Earls of Craw- 
ford and Eoss; invited to Stirling by 
the king; refuses to break his boiul ; 
stabbed by the king and despatched 
by his attendants, 420; satisfaction 
of tlie peaceful part of the nation ; 
revolt of the Douglases, -121; meeting 
of parliament at Ediiilmrgli in 1452 ; 
the rcliellious nobles summoned to 
■ appear; the lands of Douglas ami Ins 
allies waateil by a royal army. 422; 
submission of tlie Earl of Douglas, 
423 ; humble submission of tlie Earl 
of (Jmwford ; intrigues of the Doug- 
lases with Eitglaiid, 424; the king 
lays waste the lauds of Douglas, 425; 
parliauicnt of 1455, i. 426; the king’s 
care for the internal- well-being of 
the country; protects the Fair Maid 
of Galloway, and the wife of the Earl 
of .Eoss; a truce made with England; 
invasion of Scotland by the Earl of 
Douglas, 427; defeated by the Earl of 
Angus, ‘128; extension of the truce; 
James invades Eiigluiid, and returns 
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liDnio. i. t'Al; uu.'iiii pnicecilstoiiivatlu 
EuKlami; siem' uf lioxitiii’t;}! UasUf; 

: death of tb« king, 430-, Ms character; ^ 
biuMd ill Holyj'oocl, 431. 

James HI., prtielaimed, i. 431; crowned 
at Kelsii: Eirrival in iSuDfclMiid of 
M.'U'giU'et of A!i.iou: interview and 
treaty between tlie two queens, 432; 
Berwick to lie restoi'ed to the Scots; 
l>aiiiameut at Edinburgh; efficiency 
of the ([Ueen’s govermnent; arrival 
in Scotland of the .English king and 
(juoen; their negotiations with the 
Scotli.sh govtrnnuint; Kdward IV. 
intrigues to cau-io a (livisiou iiunmg 
tlm ricot-, tS’!; Henry VI. nialtt's u 
treaty with the Earl of Angus; 
failure of an attempt of Margaret of 
Anjou to recover iier ijo wer in Eng- 
land, 434; proposed marriage of 
Eilward IV. to the (ineeii mother; 
lit-rdeatli; treaty of peace conclmhal 
with England, 435; tranquillity of 
: Scotland ; intrigues of the nobles ; 
Sir Ali xander Jinyd cliosen tutor of 
the .young king, 486; the king seized 
hy ijord Boyd Eunl carried to Edin- 
burgh; parliiuneiit at Eiliulmrgli, 
437; Lord Boyd invented with the 
guardianship of the king and his 
bnitiier.s; iunbitiun of the Boyds; 
rnarruigo of the I’riiicess Mary to Sir 
Thomas Boyd. 4;«; marriage nego- 
tiations liei. Ween .ramesand Margaret 
of Denmark, 4:!!l; Oi'kiie,\s and Sliet- 
lands annexed to Hcuthuul; fall of 
the Boyds, 140; parliament of 1469, 
i. 441; marriage ot tiie king; lie ends 
his minority ami aasutuos the govern- 
ineiit; prosperous state of the king- 
dom; decrees of parliament curtail- 
ing tlie privileges of the niidille 
classe^; degradation of jiarliament, 
412; parliament of 1471; controversy 
of parlimiient with the cliurcli re- 
garding the, purdiasB of benetices, 
4-1:5; cnaetments for the defence of 
the country, 444; tlic sea of St. 
Andrews erected into an arcldiishop- 
ric, 445; Arcltbishop Clriiimm exenm- 
inmiicatcd; \Yilliam Schevez ap- 
pointed Archldsiiop of St. Ainlrews, 
446; attempt to engage Scotland in a 
continental war, 417; betrothal of 
the son of James and the daughter 
of Ifdw'ai’d IV„ 448; the king’s pur- 
suits and the dislike of the nobles; 
lii.s ehoiee of favourite.s, 449; eoii- 
spiraey to stir up the king against 
his lirother-,; Aliiany anil Mar im- 
prisoned, 45(1; escape of Aliiany, 451; 
war with England, 452; Albany joins 
tlie Englisli ; tlie war prohiliited by a 
papal legate, 458; agreement lietween 
Edward IV. and Aliiany; odium ex- 
cited liy Cochrane ; tlie nohle.s de- 
mand his dismissal ; military nmsler 
on tlie Borniigli Jloor, 4,54 ; encamp- 
ment at Lauder; the nobles conspire 
again.st die king’s favonriccs; tliey 
are seized and liaiiged ; the king 
taken to Eiliiiluirgli, 455; advance of 
tlie Dukes of aioncester and Albany 
into Seoilaiul; diseliai’ge of tlie 
king’s deiit by the Inirge.sscs of 
Ediiibnr.gli; inimiliatioii of tlie king, 
456; Alliany's plots to obtain tlie 
crown; his traitorous compact with 
Edward IV., 4,57; the design frus- 
trated by tlie deatli of Edward, 458 ; 
Albany’s designs suspected hy the 
nobles; ids unpopularity; retires to 
England; sentenced to forfeiture of 
ids life, offices, and possessions, 459 ; 
invasion <>f Scotlnml hy Aliiany; 
defeated at KirUcomiol; treaty of 
peace iieUveen Scotland mul England, 
:460; parliament of 1485; arraiige- 
lueiits for tlie marriage of the Duke 
of llothesay; justice -ayres to be 
held twice a, year, 461 ; establislirnent 
of tliree years' truce with Henry 
YIJ.; recovery of Dunbar Eastle ; 
death of Margaret of Denmark; 
negotiations for the king’.s marriage 
with Elizabetii, widow of ildward 
IV. ; hopeful state of the kingdom ; 


dislike of the aristocracy to .lames; i 
Ills last parliament (14s7), 462; the 
commons to be protected from the | 
higher classes; enactments for tlie 
promotion ot connncrcc; reassem- 
bling of parliament in IISS; Janies i 
creates bis sccoinl son Duke of Ross; 
annexes the revenues of the priory 
of Coldingliam ; increasing hostility, 
and lireakiiig out of a revolt, 46.8; 
ineasiires taken by tlic king; tlie 
Duke of ltotlieaa.y joins tlie insur- 
gents; .Tames raises an army and 
ailvanecs against the reliels, 4(i4; lie 
negotiates; otf ends some of his sup- 
porters, who witlidraw; treaty of 
peace agreed to; etinivocal eoiidiict 
of tlie insurgent lords; James pre- 
pares for war, 465; moots the rcliels 
at Sauchiehuni ; flight of the king, 
-IGfi; thrown from his horse, ami 
killed hyan unknown man ; the body 
found and Imricd in the abbpy of 
Cainbiiskeiinetli ; contradictory e,sti- 
matos of his character, 407; inventory 
of ornaments and jewelry left at his 
death, 590; its disappeai'imce, 591.. 
lames IV., liirth of, i. 448; uncertainty 
as to the late king’s fate; affecting 
incident on tlie meeting of tlie 
young king witli AihniranVood, .50(5; 
crowned at Scone; meeting of parlia- 
ment; attempted rising of the late 
king’s adhereiit.s, 507; rout of the 
Earl of Leiiiiox at Talla Moss; re- 
morse of Janies for the deatli of his 
father, 508: reseiitnient of tlie king 
at I’atriek Lindsay, 500; naval vic- 
tories over tlie English, 510; niag- 
iianiinous comliict of Janies to the 
prLsoiiers; cciiispiraey of Henry VII. 
to kidnap .Tames; a time of peace, 
511; the king is active in admhiistor- 
iiigjn.stice; liis intercourse in disguise 
with the common people; hisdevoted- 
iiess to the usages of chivalry; his 
aceomplishiiients, 512; his e.xperi- 
nieiit to linil out the iiriinitive 
language; impostnro of Lambert 
.Siiimel and of rerkin Vl'arheck, .51.8; 
James invades Ifnghiiid; a truce 
agreeil upon, ,515 ; a Border affray at 
Eorham; treaty for tlie marriage of 
James with the .Princess Margaret, 
5lCi; attachment of .Tames to Alar- 
giiret Drnmiiioiid ; articles of agree- 
ment on the marriage of James, 517; 
tenn.sof a treat, yot permanent jioace 
between Scotland and England. 518; 
the terms Imnoiiralile to the Scots; 
arrival of tlie Princess Margaret in 
■Scothiinl, 519; entlnisiastic weleome 
of tlie approaching marriage, 520; 
flivst interviews between Jaiiies and 
tile pi iiieess, 521; pa.gcaiits tliat wel- 
ciiineil tlu-ir arrival in Ediiilnirgli, 
522; rebellion in the nortli; parlia- 
ment at Edinimrgh in 150.8 ; imaet- 
nieiits for the lictter governnient of 
the Highlands, 523; snppressiim of 
tlie revolt; the Raid of .Ifskilale; 
royal progress of James and his 
queen ; inlliienee of Scotland in 
foreign afliiirs, .524; negotiations witli 
continental powers; I’leaceful condi- 
tion of the kin.gdom ; experiment of 
the king to test the law-aliiding 
condition of tlie kingdom, 525; Id's 
e.xtravagant ex]ienditure; expedients 
to iiiiiirove lii.s ilnaiice: his putroiiage 
of an alchemist; experiments in fly- 
ing; .Tanies's love ot .sliipliiiilding, 
526; his attention to gunnery ; fore- 
bodings of war, 527; quarrels lietwnen 
Janies and Henry VllJ., 528 ; .Tames 
renews the league witli T'ranee; 
preparations for W’ar, 529; efficient 
state of tile navy; want of money; 
fantastic appeal of tbe LMieeii of 
1’ra.nce to James; a Scottish army 
sent to Eraiice, 530; James sends a 
defiance to Henry VIII.; list of 
grievaiieiis, 531 ; Lord Einiie invades 
and iihiiiders tlie north of England; 
large muster on the. Borough afoor; 
apparition in the church at Linlith- 
gow, 532 ; the midnight summons at 
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the cross of Edinlinrgli . inarch into 
England; unwise hcgiiining of riie 
caiiipaigu, 53:!; diminution of the 
king’s army; advance "f the Earl of 
Surrey to meet him; tlie earl’s chal- 
lenge to till! kin,g, ami hi;-, rash 
acceptance of it; .lames cueamps 
on Ji’lodthiii; remoiislianecs of tin- 
nobles, 534; obstinacy id! JanieB; 
Surrey’s aide maineuvic.-.; lial.llo of 
■Ehidilcn, .5:)5: deaillof lln- king, o.’Id: 
great sliiugliter of llie noliility; 
cliaractcr of .iames. oiiT. 

.lames V., receipt of the news of 
.Klodden; prccautioiiK, adopted, iu 
.Eilinliurgli, i. .5:!8; a-i-e.ndilin.g of a 
national eoiiimil; crowning of llie 
infant King; l.Micen Marg.-iret i'liOr..-u 
regent; the king committed to 1.110 
keeping of i.ord Bortlnvii.-k; tlie two 
parties in Hie eoiuitrj ; ilie Duke of 
Albany presnniptivo heir to tiio 
crown; conduet of Henry VI II. to- 
wards Scollaml, 539; invasion of 
Scotland liy Loi-d Imcre; rivalry 
between the Earls of Arran and 
Home; troubled state of fbe enuu- 
try; birth of a son in .laiiie.s IV,; 
the Duke of Albany offered the 
regency, 540; inarriage of the queeii- 
inotlicr to the Earl of .Vii.i-im; her 
forfeiture of the regeney; .Vrriiii's 
intrigues for the regene.v, 541; qviar- 
rols among the i-h-rgy, 542; tinan'cls 
among the noldes; dangeious in- 
trigues of Henry Vlll., :543; arrival 
of llie Duke of Albany in Scotland; 
Ids unlitiicss for his office; attempts 
to suppress the English party; fears 
for the .safety of tlie young prim-es; 
Aliiany tries to olduin the guardian- 
.sliip of tlieni, 544; appointment of a 
couiieil to have eiiargc of Hie princes; 
the queen refuse.s to deliver them 
lip; she retires to Htirliiig rawtle, 
545; the priiices delivered up to 
Aliiany; Border wars; eseape of 
Queen Margaret to England, 546; 
hirtli of .Margaret Tionglas, niotlier 
of Lord Daniley; death of Ihe Duke 
of Ross, .547; di.stnrlied state of the 
comitry; truce w itli TOnghiiid ratified; 
Aliiany desires to he rid of the re- 
gency, 548; peace resiiired on Hm 
.Borders; iiu'cting of parliament in 
1016; unfriendliiiessof Eraiicc to Sent- 
latid; Aliiany visits Erance; eouncil 
of regency a]ipoinied to govern in his 
absence, 5-19; return of Queen Mar- 
garet to Scotland, 550; meeting of 
parliament; quarrel lietween (.lueen 
Margaret and her Imsband, 551; in- 
trigues of the Ereiich king, and of 
(iucen Margaret, 552: return of Al- 
bany to Scotland: iiarliament smn- 
moiied 553; forleiture proclaimed 
against Angus; complaints of Al- 
bany's conduct, ,554; (Juceii ATargaret 
defetuls herself and Alhaiiy; llein-y 
appeals for the rcitiovul of Albany; 
priuniit refusal of tlie parlianu-iii, 
5.55; removal of the sentence of for- 
feiture from Angus: he retires to 
I'T-aiice; Englisli nav.al expedition 
against Seotland; Queen A1 urgari’l's 
treason.able eorresiioiidence with 
Dacre, 5.50: preparation.s to invade 
England; truce agreed to, 557: a 
council of regency aiqn liiited; Albany 
sets out for .Ifranee; Englisli inva- 
sions of Scotland; return of Albany 
with Erench trootis, 558; he iiro- 
Iiares for war, 5,59; his retreai; 
meeting of parliament; Alliany’s 
filial departure for .h’rane.e; tlie 
queen assiimes the goienimenl, 56(i; 
she caii-es Janie, s to he jo-oeliuineil 
king; character of James at this 
period, 5(iL: ascendency of the qiu-eu 
and the Earl of Arran; Hie qiiccn 
seeks to be divorced; the nobles 
estranged from her; Angus wishes to 
return to Seotland, 562; secret agree- 
ment with Henry VTJL; enters .Scot- 
land; council of regency appointed, 
503; supremacy of the, party of Aliens, 
664; general distrust of the queen; 
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■she obtains a divorce from Angus | 
•and ixuirries Henry Stewart, 1. 5(15; ] 
Aligns obtains tJie recognition of the 
king's majurity and the termination 
of the regency; a new secret council 
formed; impatience of James under 
the coercion of tlie Douglases; he 
applies to Scott of Biioeleucli to 
liberate him, the Earl of Lennox 
raises an army for the liberation of 
tlie king; Leimo;-c defeated iiy Angus, 
■and assassinated, 5Q7; meeting of 
parliament; Earl of Arran retires 
into 8(jlitiide; general lawlessness 
and insecurity, 5(jS; supremacy of 
the Earl of Angus; commcucomunt 
•of the Reformation, 5GU; the queen’s 
effort to free herself from the power 
of Angus, 570; plan of James to 
•escape from the iJoiighisea; he takes 
refuge in Stirling Castle, 571; char- 
acter of James at the.commencemenfc 
of his reign, 5711; Ins measures for tlie 
suppression of the Douglases; meet- 
ing of parliament; seuienee of at- 
tainder passed against Angus, 673; 
peace concluded with: England, ,574; 
:iusticiary progress of Jamea, 575; 
negotiations for his marriage, 570; his 
resolve to reduce the nobles to law; 
his popularity ■(vltli the paopde, 577; 
intrigues of Henry ; Border 
raids, 67S; .Tames aniunincos liis 
allegiance to the Holy See; his visit 
to the Higlilands; ratilieation of 
peace with ISnghuid, 579; contrariety 
between .fames and Henry in reli- 
gious reform; eceleaiastieal court es- 
tahlislied at Holyrood; Henry pro- 
poses an interview witli .Tames, 680; 
meeting of parliament; negotiations 
for Jauios’s marriage, 581; repairs to 
France; couiicilof regency appointed; 
Jatnch Is married to I'riueess Mag- 
dalen, 682; returns to Scotland with 
his l>ride: fervent welcome of the 
people; death of .Magdalen, 583; 
Henry trios to stir up division, .584; 
preparations of .fames for war, 583, 
68(:>; espouses Mary of Guise; Ins 
devotediiess to tlie cause of the 
ehureh; Cardinal Beaton Ills chief 
counsellor, 687; .Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
interview with James, 5S9; his at- 
tempt to iriduoe James to st-i/e the 
church lands, 590; failure of tlie nego- 
tiations; James makes a great naval 
e.v'peditlon to the Scottish isles, 591; 
returns wifcli tins principal island 
chiefs as hostages, 592; death of 
James’s two sons; growing cares of 
his government; his e.xtensive claims 
of lands for the crown, 503; measures 
for the national defence, 5i)4; war- 
like prep.'irutioiis of .lames; Heiii'y’s 
counter preparations; indecision of 
J.anies, 593; death of Queen Marga- 
ret; proceedings of James for the 
welfare of his subjects; hC consents 
to meet Henry at York, but fails} to 
appear, 506; preparations for war; 
the Englisli defeated at Hadden- 
Rig: .fames encamps witii an army 
on i'ala Muir, 697; invasion of Scot- 
land by the English; James eager to 
advance; tlie nobles refuse to move; 
James disbands ids army and returns 
to Edinhurgli; a new Scottish army 
advances to tlie Border, 693; their 
flight on tlie ajipearance of an Eng- 
lish force; shame and angiiisli of 
James; retires to Falkland; birtli of 
a liaughter; tile king’s last moments 
and death, 599; his personal appear- 
ance and cliaractei', GOO. 

James VI., birth of, li. 173; baptism, 
179; coronation, 19S; his attestation 
as to the exemption of the .Scottish 
cliurch from heresy and schism, 245; 
oxiens a parliament at Stirling; his 
speech and lieliaviour, 290; Earl of 
Mar obtains tlie custody of. 309; 
opens tile parliament in Stirling 
Castle, and accepts the government 
in his own person, .310; rising in 
Edinburgh for his deliver.ance from 
the Earl of Morton; a peaceable I 


arrangement come to, 311; proceed- 
ings against the llamiitous, !5l2; 
.fames rejects the iriterces.sion of 
Elizahetli on their beiialt, 313; tiie 
king’s message to the Assembly; 
answer of tlie Asscmlily, 314; lettm- 
of Mary to Janies and its reception, 
315; Monsieur D’Anliigiiy becomes 
tlie king’s favourite; visit of James 
to Edinburgh, 316; opens tlie paiTia- 
nient; poverty of the king, 317; 
rumours of plots and cousiiiracies. 
31-3; tlio Duke of Lennox apiiointeil 
governor of Diiiiihartoii Castle, 319; 
the downfall of Morton resolvt'd on, 
320; Elizabeth misuecessfnlly inter- 
poses oil his heliiilf, 321; conspiracy 
and lliglitof X-landoIpli, 322; ilorton's 
trial aiid execution, 323; tlie church 
alarmed; expedient to propitiate it, 
326; jealousy of Arrau and Lennox; 
Lennox’s (piarrel with the church, 
327; Lennox and Arran reconciled, 
32S; Queen Mary resumes her efforts 
for release; formation of the Associa- 
tion, 329; a present from the Duke of 
Guise to tlie king, 330; meeting of 
General Assembly, 332: deputation 
to the king on grievances, 333; noliles 
comhine against Lennox; the Raid of 
Rurliveii, 335; La Motte Fenelon 
arrives; Davison sent to watch him, 
340; alarm of the ministers, 341; the 
court orders a feast and the church 
prochiiiiis a fast, 842; Elizabeth re- 
monstrates witli James; tlie king 
cacape.sfrom the Gowrie conspirators, 
343; danger of the cliureh; deputa- 
tion of ministeEs wait on the king, 
344; recall of Arran; jiroceedings 
against the leaders of the Raid, 345; 
Elizabeth semis Walsingham, 346; 
proceedings against the nihiister.s, 
347; attempt to renew the Raid, 34!); 
trial and execution of Gowrie, 350; 
tlie Assembly refuse to condemn the 
Raid, 351; Arrau seeks the support 
of Queen Elizabeth, 852; parliament 
of 1584; acts against the church; 
flight of ministers into England, 353; 
the state of parties, 354; proceedings 
against the church, 357; plot of the 
king and Arran for assassitiutioii of 
the nobles, 358; itsfaihirc, 3.59; severe 
measures against tlie clergy, 360; 
proposed Protestant league with 
England; imprisonment of Arrau, 
364; pi, an for the icturn of the 
banished nobles, 365; design of 
Arran for the restoration of Queen 
Mary; return of the bauislied nobles, 
366; tiie king agrees to tlieir terms, 
367; the Protestant league approved 
of by the king, 368; ineetiiig of As- 
sembly at Linlithgow; statement of 
grievances and tlie king’s reply, 369; 
disappointment of James at tlie 
.smallness of the pension offered Tty 
Elizabeth, 370; eoiiveutioii for satis- 
fying the chiircli’s demands, 371; 
synod held at St. Andrews, 372; eom- 
mission for the settleuient of church 
affairs, 373; feuds on tlie Border and 
in Ayrshire, 375; closing scenes of 
Queen Mary’s life, 376; James’s In- 
difference concerning the treatment 
his motlier received from Elizabeth, 
3SS; orders the niliiisters to pray 
publicly for Queen Mary; scene in 
the cliurch of St. Giles; his apology 
for it, 380; his secret joy at the death 
of his niothor, 397; he is iiiollilied by 
a letter from Walsiughani, 39.8; plan 
to reconcile the discordant nobles, 
399; the king’s threatened co-opera- 
tion with .Spain against England, 400; 
rising of tlie Scottish adherents of ! 
Spain; tlieir dispersion by James; 
Elizalieth’s delight with his conduct, 
401; James indignant at her failure 
to keep her promises; puts down a 
rising of the nobles, 402; makes a 
contract of marriage with Anne of 
Demnark; he sets out secretly for 
Korway; 403; good order maintained 
while he is away; his marriage; 
arrives in Edinburgh, 404; clerical 
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difficulties about the queen’s curt 
tion, 405: the king’s studies of wii 
craft, 407; his altercatiou.s witli 
clergy, 409; Bothwell’s uusuccos 
attempt to seize the king, HO; i 
pected complieity of the king iu 
murder of the luarl of Morav, 
parliament held; eoiicessious 
to the elmreli, 413; 
tempt of Botiiweil 
at Falkl.and, 414; 

‘Spanish Blanks’, 415; 
the nobles. 416; BotliwcII 
James in Holyrood, Vis; 
escape prevented, 419; 
demned at .Stirling; 
at .Sc. Andrews, 420; 
municuted lords demand 
trial po.«tponeti, 422; act 
made in tlieir favour. 


430; poverty of James,; Qmaai Eliza- 
beth refines to supply him with 
money, 431; intrigues of James’s 
qneeii for the gnardiaiisliip of her 
son, 431, 432; coiitimicd luihlie 
les&nes.s, 433; the king apjioints 
coimcil of eight, called Octavians, 
for the management of Ids 
meeting of General 
tlie king addres.' 
render.s''8cott of 
lietli; proceeds t 
earls, .436; protest of Andrew 
his remarkable address to the king, 
437; conciliatory professions of James 
in reply, 4.38; offers of submission 
from the Countess of liuntly; the 
clergy dissatisfied witii tlieiu; angry 
declaration of Janies to the ministers, 
438; he attacks the license used in 
the pulpit, 439; prosecution of David 
Black, who liecliiies the ro.yal judi- 
cature, 439, 440; auger of the king; 
appeal to the privy-eimiicil on behalf 
of tile rights of the chureli, 441; 
attempt to pi'ocure the submission 
of the ministers; the commissioners 
baidsbed from Edinburgh, 442; 
doulde-dealiiig of the Gubiculars to 
raise dissensions; disturbance of the 
17th of Dec. , 1596, ii. 443; James retires 
to Linlithgow; alarm of the clergy 
at Ilia threats; the ministers of Edih- 
Imrgli banished; tlie king returns 
to Edinhurgli; severe eimctinents 
against tlie clergy and authorities, 
445; questions submittod to the 
clergy, and re.solutc replies of some 
of tlie synods, 446; tlie king wins 
over the iiortliern mil listers to 
designs, 447; iiieeting of tlie Assem- 
bly at Perth ; eoiicessious to 
king’s wishes; coiiiniissioners of 
church appointed to advise with 
king, 448; change in the character 
General Assemblies, -456; Assembly at 
Diniilce; its suliniission to the king’s 
designs; proceedings of James to 
signalize his victory over the church, 
451; petition that the cliurcli slioiiUi 
be represen ted iupuiTiiiiiient; gran ted 
liy paiTiaiiiciit; an Asseiiildy I'alied to 
sanction the nieasarc, 452; Janies 
presides in it; excludes Andrew 
vil, 45.3; General Assembly of UluO, 
456; solicitude of .James for the 
English succession; he is accused of 
trying to assassinate Elizabetli, 457; 
troubled stale of the Highlands ami 
Ishiuds, 4.58; the king inTldishes his 
"I’rue Law of Free Monarchies’; 
his ‘Basilicon Doi'on ' privately 
printed, 459; he brings comedians to 
Bdiiibiirgh, -KIO; bis project to 
his succession to tlie English throne; 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, 4(il; tlie Earl 
of Gowrie opposes Uie king’s designs. 
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ii. 4Ci;i; Ruthvfn coimniinicates to the I 
kiuK this discoverj’, 464; James goes 
to J’ertli; his singular reosittioa at ' 
Gowriti House, 465; alarm given to 
tlie royal attomlaiits, 40C>; his rescue; 
Butlivon ami Gowrie killed; impossi- 
hility of aseei'tainitig the true nature 
of the eousjiirauy, 407; revelations 
of Hprott's hitters, 471; uproar in 
Perth at the death of Gowrie; the 
king returns to Ifalkland, 47;{; orders 
a public thanksgiving, 474;- doubts of 
the king’s account of tlie affair, 474, 
475; reconciliation of the noliles; 
desire of the Engli.sh to have .Tames 
for their king, 4S1; death of Queen 
Ulix.aheth, 4,y2; James proclaimed in 
Edinburgh, 48, '1; leave-taking with 
the king; his speech on the occasion, 
484; welcome from his English suh- 
ject.s, 485; his coronation, 487; his 
poverty, 527; his prodigality, 528; 
ri.se and progress of Puritanism, 5;J9; 
hope of the Puritans from the acces- 
sion of James, 540; hohrowheats and 
silences them, 541; his endeavours 
to unite the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; liis personal appear- 
ance, 542; Straitou of Eauriston calls 
a General Assembly; the Assembly 
proclaimed unlawful, 544; the Gun- 
powder Plot; trial of the ministers 
for attending the Assembly, 540; 
eight ministers summoned to London, 
547; their reception, and interview 
with tile king; Andrew Melvil justi- 
fies the Assembly; the ministers 
abruptly dismissed, 549; pr<)cee<lings 
for estal)li8hing Episcopacy in Scot- 
land, .551; Andrew Melvil .sent to the 
Tower, .554; ditlioiilties of James 
from Scottisti feuds; progress of the 
ecclesiastical warfare, 550; General 
Assembly lield at Liidithgow, 557; 
conference at Ealkland to heal the 
divisions of the churcli, .558; prelates 
restored to their privileges and au- 
thority, 559; discontent of tlieEnglisli 
at the favours given to tlie Scots, 
501; revision of tlie Confession of 
Eaitli; the king invited to Scotland 
to consummate tlie union of the 
churclies, 564; his arrival in Edin- 
hurgli; his favour to the English 
forms of worship; the nobles sliow 
signs of dissatisfaction; convocation 
of the clergy; David Galderwood i>ro- 
tests agaiiist their proceedings, 565; 

: his trial; tlie king’s examination and 
Calderwood’s replies, 560; Gener.al 
Assembly called, 668; the king’s 
arrogant letter to it; the five 
Articles of Pertli adopted, 569; dis- 
oontentment in the country, 570; a 
parliament summoned to ratify the 
articles, 571; Black Saturday; con- 
gratulatory letter of James to the 
bishops, 672; the council refuses to 
co-operate witli the bishops, 573; 
popularity and death of Prince 
Henry; marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth; the king’s prodigality, 
574; his personal appearance at this 
time; opposition of parliament to 
his demands, 575; Buckingham be- 
comes the royal favourite, 576; the 
king quarrels ivith the English par- 
liament, and dissolves it, 577; his 
eagerness to marry his son to a 
Spanish princess; terms of negotia- 
tion, 578; the marriage broken off; 
war proclaimed against Spain; reluc- 
tance of the Cmmnous to vote sup- 
plies; their demands for redress of 
abuse.s, 579; James gets tired of his 
favourite Buckingham; negotiations 
for the marriage of Prince Charles 
with Henrietta -Maria; preparations 
for the marriage; death of James, 
580; his ‘ Dmnonologie’, iii. 285; Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh inaugurated by, 
298; debate i)y tlie professors on the 
occasion; play on tlieir names by 
Janies; statute of, regarding the 
teaching of Latin, 299; visits tlie 
coal-pit at Cnlross, ‘10.5. 

Jamus ’YII., his accession, iii. 


trary power; becomes a pensioner of 
Louis XI Y.; proclaimed in Scotland; 
persecutions continued, 201; rising 
under the Earl of Argyle, 203; defeat 
of Monmouth and suppression of tlie 
rebellion, 205; persecution of Coven- 
anters, 206; executions without trial; 
the king fosters Popery, 209; ec- 
clesiastical commission established; 
meeting of parliament, 210; refuse 
to pass an act for tlie removal of 
Catholic disaliilities; the king pro- 
claims their removal by royal prero- 
gative; tlie Indulgences, 211; the 
Cameroniaus reject the Indulgence; 
proceedings of James in England, 
212; his attempts on the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; fails to 
establish universal toleration; his 
anxiety for the birth of a son; the 
queen’s pregnancy announced; sus- 
picion of fraud, 213; the clergy refuse 
to read the Toleration Act; bishops 
sent to the Tower; their trial and 
acquittal; birth of an heir to the 
throne; suspicions of the people; 
intrigues with William of Orange, 
214; William lauds in England; 
James leaves the kingdom, 215; he 
lands in Ireland, 223; is defeated at 
the Boyne; flees to France, 220; 
entertains hopes of his i-estoration: 
last (lays, deatli, and character, 243; 
liis reign unfavourable to education 
in Scotland, 300; his attempt to nat- 
uralize tlie drama in Scotland, 317. 

James VHI., furnislies Fraser of Lovat 
witli a major-general’s commission, 
iii. 251; proclaimed by title of, 374. 
See Pretender, 

James, Lord. See Moray (Regent). 

Jameson, George, painter, iii. 325. 

Jardine, Sir William, zoologist, iii. 615. 

Jedburgli, bivtli of son of Alexander 
III. at, i. 1:16; monastery of, burned, 
341; town of, plundered and burned, 
306. 

Jedburgh Abbey, i. 112, 163. 

Jedburgh Castle, i. 117, 366. 

* Jeddart (Jedlmrgh) justice ’, instances 
of, ii. 25; iii. 291. 

Jeffrey, Francis (Lord), iii. 606. 

Jeffreys, Judge, iii. 201, 210. 

Jena, battle of, iii. 510. 

Jenkins, Winifred, iii. 492. 

Jennie Geddes, iii. 21. 

Jerome, St., (pm ted, i. 72. 

Jesters at court, i. 162. 

Jesuits, petition against tlie, ii. 314. 

Joan, wife of Ale.xander II., i. 124, 126. 

Joanna, daughter of Edward III., i. 
269, 325. 

Jocelyn, Bishop of Glasgow, i. 117. 

J ohn, Earl of Carrick. See Robert JIL 

Jolm, King, receives homage from 
William tlie Lion; threatens to in- 
vade Scotland; confers knighthood 
on Prince Alexander, i. 122 ; Alex- 
ander II. j(jins the barons against; 
enters and ravages Scotland; liis prin- 
cipal captains ; his suiijection to tlie 
pope, 123, 124 ; his deatli, 124. 

John, Lord of the Isles, i. 329. 

John of Acre, regent, i. 131. 

John of Duiise, or Duns Scotus, i. 293. 

John of Lorn, i. 329. 

Jolmston, Sir Archibald, of Warriston, 
assists ill drawing up the Coiifes.sion 
and Covenant, iii. 26; commissioner at 
Kipoii, 48; e.scapes from the country, 
125; executed, 141. 

Johnston, J anies, single combat of, ii. 
311. 

Johnston, Sir Janies, of Westerraw, iii. 
202, 207. 

Johnston, John, excluded from the 
General Assembly, ii. 463. 

Johnston, Laird of, joins Both well, ii. 
414. 

Johnstone, Sir Patrick and Lady, Edin- 
burgh, their house attacked by the 
mob, iii. 264. 

Jonsnn, Ben, visits Ilawthornden, iii. 
325. 

Joseph, King, at Vittnria, iii. 51,3. 


KEH 

Jo.syne, reign of, i. 34. 

Joyce, Cornet, iii. 00. 

.Tuliileo of ()n('cn Victoria, iii. 564. 

‘Judicial Te.stimony ’ of the Secession 
Churcli, iii. 447. 

.Tnriadictions, aliolition of hcritalile, 
iii. 408, 409. 

Justice, David i.’s mode of dispensing, 
i. 112, 287; mode of admiiiistering, 
127; adniinistratioi! (pf, Ipy Alip.xaiider 
111., 140, 287; appointment of jm,- 
ticiaries; tlie country divided i'ido 
slu'rilfdoni.s ; ollices (if Hianc and a)p- 
tliaiiu, 158; administrati((ii (pf, ii. 22; 
iuterrupli(His t(p, 23; pn'paratifnis Lir 
tlie orderly discliargc of, 24; udniinii'- 
tratiou of, uiid(ir tlie CiPiuuioiiweaUh, 
iii. 122. 

Justice-ayivs, i. 461; ii. 22, 02. 

Justiciary, Court of, iii. 260. 

Justiciary courts established in the 
northern districts, i. 523. 

Justiciary of Scotland, i. k29, 130, 181, 
183, 


K. 


Kain or can, custom of, i. 287. 

Kaitche or ketclie, game of, ii. 34. 
Kars, siege of, iii. 544. 

K assassin, action at, iii. 539. 

Katrine, Loch, iii. 5SS. 

K.ay, Clan, comliat at Perth, i. 351. 
Keillor, Jolin, liuriied, i. 687; ii. 8. 
Keitli, family of, i. 1.57. 

Keith, Admiral Lord, iii. 509. 

Keith, Agnes, Countess Moray, ii, 141. 
Keith, Sir Robert, at Bannockburn, i. 
235, 238. 

Keith, Rfpbort. i. 299, 315. 

Keitli, Sir William, i. 301, 

Keitli, Sir William, ambassador, ii. .388. 
Kelaoh, Morniaor of Moray, i. 77. 
Kellie, Earl of, iii. 375. 

Kello, John, of .Spott, ii. 2.50, 2f)l. 
Kelso, linrned, ii. 66; pScottish array 
assembled at, 94; occupied by tlie 
Jacobites, iii. 846. 

Kelso Allbey, i. 112, 156, 16.3, 

Kemp, George M,, architect, iii. 620. 
Kenmure, Lord, joins Gleneairn, iii,. 
110 . 

Keiimiiro, Lord, in rebellion of 171(5, 
iii. 345, 354. 

Kennedy, Gilbert, Lord, i. 436, 
Kennedy, Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, ii. 
95, 00. 

Kennedy, Hugh, moderator, iii. 220. 
Kennedy, James, Bishopnf St, Andrews, 

i. 41-4, 473; tlie educati(pu of James 
HI. coniniitted to, 4.32; promoter of 
learning; liis lilierality and wiiitltli; 
Bnehaii'an’s opinion of him, 437; re- 
forms tile clmrcli, 4.37, 473; death of; 
his energetic and prudent adminis- 
tration, 437, 474. 

Kennedy, Jane, attends Queen Mary, 

ii. 392, 394. 

Kennedy, Thomas, burned, i, 587; ii. 11. 
Kennedy, 5Valter, poet, ii. 49. 

Kenneth, son of Alpin, king of the 
Scots, i. 54; overtlirows tlie last of 
the I’ictisli kings and unites tlie two 
nations under tlie name of Scots, 54, 
55. 

Keniietli Macalpin. reign of; lii.s codt* 
of laws, i. 74. 

Kennotli ffi., reign of, j. 78, 70; assas- 
sinated at Fettercairii, SO. 

Kennetli IV., sunuunud Grim, reign 
of, i. 80. 

Kent. Duke and Dncliess of, iii. 510, 551. 
K(!nt, Eiirl of, ii. .30], 303, 

Kent’s Ilrple, niiav Torquay, i. 10. 
K(;iitigeni, or St. Mungo, lalapurs in 
Cnmbi'ia: founds the diocese (pf iJias- 

Ker, Captain, at Glenlivat, ii. 120. 

Ker, George, in Spiuiisli plot, ii. 41fp, 41(p. 
Ker, MiU'k, Bmalcr cliiet, i. .575. 

K(;r, Sir Rolpcrt, mnrdpsrcd, i. .528. 

Ker, .Robert, Earl of Somerset, ii. 561. 
Ker of (;cs.sford, i, 5fi7, 


KER 

Kbv of Furnieliivst. ii. asi, 283. 

Ker of Ivorsldiiil, iii. 272. 

KeiT, Ifciiry, (uivo.v, ii. :U0, 818. 

ICorr, Lord Murk, iii. 3TS. ' 

Kerrerii, islaiiil of, i. 128. 

Ki-rldi occupied !iy uliied army, iii. .ol.S. 
Kcssimi, Uev. Mr.,oi‘duiiu;dtoLet!iendy, 

Rolclio or kaitclui, same of, ii, 84. 
Kliartoinii, iii. 501. 

Kidd, lice. Mr., o.xccuted, iii. 178. 
Killiiriiie, Lord, iii, 127. 

Kildrimuny Oastie, i. 210, 21(1, 802. 
Killigrew, Sir Henry, l)t!ars a latter j 
from Kli/.aiietli to Mary, ii. 184; ne- 
Sotiati'H for (he exeeutiou of Mar.y, 
20.1; liis de.scriptiou of young King 
.lames, 804. 

K.il!na,rnoek, oarpet and bonnet mak- 
in.g at, iii. .507. ‘ 

Kihnarnoelc, Lord .and Lady, iii. ; 

392, 405, 40(1. 

Kiliiiiiurs, .Lord, supports .Tames III., | 

i. 404; created .Earl of GHencairn, 465. 
Kilmanr.s. Lord, ii. 12. 

Kilpont, Lord, at Tippormuir, iii. 71. 
Kilsytb, battle of, iii. 78; revival at, 

: 448. 

Kilsytli, llaron of, iii. 13. 

Kilt of tlui Highlanders, iii. 280. 

Kil wiimin.g, aliliey of, ii. 133. 
Kilwiiming, Abbot of, i. 537; ii. 1 
212, 21(1. 222. 

Kinilxdton, Lord, iii. 56. 

Kincaid, .iohn, an abtluetor, ii. 608, 509. 
Kincardine, Earl of, iii, 103. 

Kinfauns, Laird of, ii. 108. 

King, Rev. .Iohn, Covenanter, iii. 174, 

Ki ng ’\Vi 1 i i am , a disputant before J arnes 
VI, , iii. 209. 

King’s Bedesmen, the, iii. 316. 

■King's Bislmp’, the, i. 248, 299. 

King's College, Alierdeen, founding of, 

ii. 42. 

King’s-evil, the, iii. 289. 

‘ King'.s Quair the, i. 503, 

Kinglioru huriied, ii. 80. 

KingUike, Mr., on the cavalry charge 
at'Halaklavii, iii. 642. 
Kinb.eli-Moidart, iii. .307, .368. 

■Kiumont Willie’. See j 1 rm-itronj/. 
Kinnaehin, Laird of, in rebellion of 
171.5, iii. 34(3, 

Kinnoul, Earl of, lord-chancellor, iii. 18. 
Kinnoul, Earl of, with Charles II., iii. 
105. 

Kinnoul, Earl of, in rebellion of 1716, 

iii. 344. 

Kinord, Looli, cr.annog on, i. 29. 
Kiutore, Earls of, i. 162. 

Kir))y, ,8{r Richard, i. 300. 

Kirk, (kdonel Percy, iii. 225. 

Kirkaldy of Grange (.Sir James), ii, 6 

111 . 

Kirkaldy of G range (Sir William), takes 
part in the assassination of Beaton, 

ii, 72; refuses to conform to Popery, 
86; recalled from banishment, 94; his 
house destroyed, 120; joins the coali- 
tion against Bothwell, 188; at Lang- 
side, 207; assists Lethington to es- 
cape, 275; refuses to aid Lennox, 284; 
unfavourable change in his character; 
remarks of Knox on his conduct, 
and controversy between them, 286; 
his plan to capture the parliament, 
291: refu.se.s to surrender Edinburgh 
Castle, 299; sniTenders to the English; 
is delivered to the regent, ,300; his 
eharaeter; execution, 301. 

Kirkconuel, light at, i. 400. 

Kirke’a ‘ Modern Aecouiit of Scotland’, 

iii. 31.3, 

Kirk-of-Eield, ii. 181. 

Kirkoswald, attempt to riot at, ii. 255. 
Tfirlcpatriek slays Comyn, i. 209. 
Kirkpatrick, Alexander, at Kirkconnel, 
i. 480. 

.Kirn or Iiarvest-feast, iii. 496. 

Kistvaens of the Caledonians, i. 70. 
Knocking-atone for grinding barley iii. 
490. 

Knolles, Sir William, ii. 368. 

Knollys, Sir h’rancis, ii. 208, 220, 

Knox, Rev. Andrew, Paisley, ii. 41.5. 
Knox, Andrew, prevents the establish- 
VOL. lii. 
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rnent of a Spanish station on Ailsa, 
Ml. 449. 

Knox, John, his testimony to the Earl 
of Arran, ii. 5(1; describes quarrel 
between Cardinal Beaton and Arch- 
bishop Dunbar, 65; assists George 
Wishiirt, 69; arrives in St. Andrews; 
his ancestry and education; first 
appears as a follower of Wishart; 
invited to become preacher; his con- 
troversy with De.an John Annand, 
76 ; his first public discourse ; sum- 
moned before ecclesiastical cmiveu- 
tion , 76; sent to the galleys in Piunce, 
77 ; his advice to his companions as 
to effecting their escape, 86; is set 
at liberty, 87; appointed chaplain to 
Edward VI. ; his uncompromising 
spirit, 96; escapes to Geneva; studies 
along with Calvin; becomes minister 
of congregation at Frankfort; returns 
to Geneva; arrives in Edinburgh; re- 
monstrates against compliance with 
forms of Popery; preaches through 
the country; alarm of the clergy; 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh; 
preaches in Edinburgh; his ‘Letter 
to the (Jneen Dowager’; withdraws 
to the Continent, 97; again cited to 
appear at Edinburgh ; his effigy 
burned; invited back to Scotland; 
‘The Congregation’, 98; returns to 
Scotland; preaches at Perth, 105; 
destruction of the monasteries, 106; 
preaches in St. Andrews, 109; tries 
to save the abbey of Scone, 110; 
justifies the conduct of the rehwniers, 
111; apology for his treatise against 
female sovereignty; Elizabeth’s dis- 
like to him, 114; advocates the de- 
position of the queen-regent, IIS; 
preaches an inspiriting sermon at 
Stirling, 119; preaches at Cupar, 1‘20; 
appointed minister for Edinburgh, 
125; his activity in favour of the 
Reformation, 126; draws up a Book 
of Disciidine, 128; his sermon ag.ainst 
the mass; is invited to Holyrood, 1.35; 
interview with the queen; refutes the 
doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, .136; his opinion of 
the queen, 137; on the scanty revenue 
assigned to the clergy; marries the 
Earl of Aloray, 141; summoned before 
the queen for preaching against her 
levity, 145; has another interview 
with the queen; he maintains the 
right of subjects to restrain evil 
rulers; the queen’s conciliatory con- 
duct and professions, 148 ; rupture 
with Moray, 149; his appeal to the 
nobles against their lukewarmness; 
denunciation of the proposed mar- 
riage of the queen with a Popish 
prince ; the queen’s anger, 150 ; his 
defence, 151; his prayer on occasion 
of Mary's increased devotedness to 
the mass; disturbance caused at 
Holyrood, 152; proceedings against 
the ringleaders; his appeal to the 
Protestants; summoned to trial; his 
interview with Moray and Lething- 
toD, 153; the trial, 154; is acquitted, 
165; appeals to the General Assembl.y, 
150 ; denunciations of Popery, 157 ; 
the nobles charge Knox with dis- 
respect to the queen; his doctrines 
on the obedience of subjects to their 
sovereigns, 158; on the propriety of 
depriving the queen of her mass, 159; 

I his account of the extravagant style 
of living of Mary, 101 ; Daniley of- 
fended by a sermon of Knox; he is 
summoned before the privy-council, 
168 ; his reconciliation with Moray, 
169; attempt to implicate Knox in 
the conspiracy against Rizzio, 171; 
exempted from the pardon on the 
birth of James VI.; takes refuge in 
Kyle, 175; returns to Edinburgh, 196; 
his address on the opening of parlia- 
ment, 204; assists in drawing up the 
First Book of Discipline, 235; refuses 
to intercede on behalf of James 
Gillon, 256; accused of witchcraft, 
264; his opinions on dancing, 267; his 
learning and ability, ‘269; preaches 
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at the funeuul of Regent Mnrav. 259; 
his hostility to the oneen's party, 
2s5; his far-seeing aiiticipatious of 
the effecLs of his labours; remarks 
on the cruel conduct of Kirkaldy of 
Grange; controver.sy between tiicnn, 
286; denounces the massaci'e of ,Sf, 
Bartholomew, 204; his l:>.st sickness; 
parting interview with the elders of 
his congregation; Ids dying me.ssage 
to Kirkaldy of Grange; "intei'vi<av 
with Morton, 296; cheM'fuhic,.s in 
his last raoraeuts; lii.s dentil and 
burial; his character, 297; etfeids of 
his actions on Scothind, 2»S; refuse.s 
to join in tlie inauguration of an 
archbishop; refuses the liishoprie of 
Newcastle, 489; James Melvil’s ac- 
count of his preaching; encourages 
pastimes and stage-plays, 517; edu'ea- 
tion promoted liy, iii. 299; ills pro- 
posal for the support or the beggaiv, 
316. 

Krames or booths, ii. 500; iii. 306. 

Kyles or kailes, favourite game, iii. 318. 
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Laing, Alalcolm, historian, iii. 609. 

Lake-dwellings, i. 27; construction of; 
described by Herodotus, 28; everyday 
life in; antiquity of, 29; Dr, Muiiro 
on, 28, 29. 

Lalain, Roderic de, i. 614. 

Lambert, General, iii. 96, 115, 116, 124. 

Lamberton, William, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, regent after the battle of 
Falkirk, i. 107; joins Bruce, ‘209, 277; 
punished by Edward, 214; uses his 
influence for Bruce, 220, 286; builds 
the abbey of St. Andrews, &c.; his , 
death, 270; finishes the cathedral of 
St. Andrews, 280. 

Lamberton Kirk, i. 519, 520, 550. 

Lambie, Captain, guardian of the Earl 
of Arran, ii. 313. 

Lamlash Bay, i. 135. 

La Motte, ambassador, i. 529. 

La Motte Penelon, ambassador, ii. 340. 

Lanark, destroyed by fire, 1. 163; Wal- 
lace’s first exploit at, 182; conflict 
with Covenanters at, iii. 170; tlie 
Cameronians burn the Test Act at, 
190. 

Lanark, Lord, secretary for Scotland, 
envoy of the Covenanters to the king, 
iii. 47, 52; receives angry letter from 
the king, 01; becomes Duke of Haniil- 
ton, 105. 

Lancaster occupied by the ,Jacobite.s, 
iii. 347. 

Lancaster, Duke of, i. 337. 

Land Act of 1881 for Ireland, iii. 658. 

Land-tax, iii. ‘260. 

Landels, William, Bishop of St. An- 
drews, i. 469. 

Landlord and tenant, decrees concern- 
ing, i. 443. 

Lang, Andrew, miscellaneous writer, 
iii. 008. 

Laugdalo, Sir Marmadiilce, m. 95, 96. 

Langley, Geoffrey de, i. 180. 

Langside, battle of, ii. 208. 

Lansdowne, Lord, Jacobite, iii. 346. 

‘ Large Declaration the, iii. 42. 

Largs, battle of, i. 134. 

Latin, teaching of, iii. 299. 

Laud, Archbishop, maintains the divine 
right of kings, iii. 5; made Bishop of 
London, 8; assumes superiority over 
the Scottish bishops, 15; made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 18; imposes 
the Book of Canons and the Book ui 
Common Prayer ou the Scottish 
church, 20, ‘21; executed, 69. 

Lauder, Thomas, holds Urquhart Castle, 

Lauderdale, Earl of, becomes a royalist, 
iii. 94 ; with Charles II. on the Con- 
tinent, 105; dismissed from attend- 
ance, 109; taken prisoner at battle of 
Worcester, 116; secretary for Scot- 
117 
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Livingston, Sir Alexander, Lord Ual- 
lander, governor of the j'onng king, 
i. 406; gets possession of him; joins 
Oricliton, 407 ; irnpriaona tlui (pieun- 
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land, iii. 125; obtains the fort of Leith, 
1-fti: Ins favour for the Mtmiilis of 
Ar:;'yle, 12ii; uj'gi-s iho piissing of the 
art of iuiiciunity, 1:15; plots to sup- 
plant Middluton, 186; his charges 
against Middleton, ISS; governor of 
lidhiliurgh Castle; his infamous ad- 
niinidration, la-ius to unite the 
kingdoms, 154; procures the p ‘ssing 
of the indulgeiKie and the ALilitia 
Act, 155: member of the Uihal, 159; 
inarrie;.-, hiuly Dysart, 150, 161; gov- 
erno* of the i’.ass; created a dnlie; 
tyrannical proceediiigs in parliament, 
101; opposition to, liiS; he triuniphs 
over liLs opponents, 161; complaints 
against, 179. 

Laurence of Liinlores, i. 365, 384. 395, 
471. 

Law, .lames. Bishop of Orkney and 
ArclilnshopoE01asgow,ii. 557,563,571. 

Law, Jolin, of Lauristou, iii. 256, 304. 

Liiw-biirrows, writ of, iii. 1G7. 

Law courts, superstitious pnietices in, 
in iTtlii century, iii. 291; in Bcotland, 

Lawder, .folin, accuses b’orrest, ii, 10. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, iii. 546. 

Lawrence, Sir, lohn, iii. 546. 

Laws, Celtic, i. 97 ; of Kenueth Mac- 
alpine ; Tanist law of succession, 74 ; 
Leges Malcolmi; Leges Burgormn, 
15S; ‘ niercheta nitilierrum ’, 150. 

Law.soM, James, minister of Bdinluirgh, 
ii. 311; preaolies against the Kreiicli 
courtiers, 319; attends Morton on the 
Bcaflold, 32.); opposes tlie appoint- 
ment of Montgomery, 3:30; complains 
of his being allowed to rcuiain in 
Edinburgh, :i,34; preaclies against tlie 
Duke of Lenuu.x, 330; preaclies against 
tlie King of France, :!41; sent to warn 
the king ugidrist innovations, 344; 
proceeded again.st for ap])roval of the 
Raid of Rutliven,347; denounces the 
proceedings of parliament, 353. 

Layton, Sir liri.an, ii, 63. 

Leads, game of, iii. 319. 

Leaping, game of, ii. 84. 

Learmont, Thomas, or the Rymer, i. 
105. 

Lenses, lengtli of agricultural, ii. 15; 
now system of gr.anting, 1770, iii. 47 1. 

Leather manufacture intradneed, iii. 
307, 308. 

‘Leges Burgorum’, i. 158. 

'Leges Malcolmi', i, l.iS. 

Legge accompanies King Oiiarles, iii. 93. 

Leicester taken, iii. 76. 

Leicester, Simon de Montfort, Earl of, 

i. 130. 

Leicester, EaiT of, ii. 21,8, 397. 

Leighton, Ilev. Alexander, iii. 12. 

Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane; his de- 
sire to remodel the c.liarch, iii. 134; 
his character. 143; made Archhishop 
of Crlasgow, 155, 159; ills scheme of 
accuiimuiilatiDii, 159. 

Leipzig, battle of, iii. 514. 

Leitli, a eommercial town in time of 
David 1. , i. 160; pUmdered and burned, 

ii. SO; fortilUiil, and garrisoned by 
rrencli troops, 110; besieged, 119, 122; 
tru.aty of, 125; burned, 2.52; feud of 
Edinburgh against, 257; fort of, given 
to Lauilerilale, iii. 120; execution of 
Captain Green at, 255: revenue from 
port of, in 165S, 300; occupied by the 
.iaenbites, 340. 

Leitridlij battle of, i. 52. 

Ijekin-uvic, Ilobert, printer, ii. 233. 

Lennox, the men of, at the battle of 
Largs, i. 13(i. 

Lemmx, Coimtcssof, imprisoned, ii. 105. 

Lennox, Bari uf, ji rins Bruce, i. 210, 224. 

Lennox, Earl of, executed, i. 387, 388. 

Leimox (Stewart), Karl of, revolts,!. 507; 
routed .at 'i’alla Moss, 508. 

Leimox, Earl of, at Eloddemi, 535, 536. 

Lennox, Earl of, one of tiio secret coun- 
cil, i. idiO; raises an army for the 
liberation of tiie king; defeated and 
assassinated, 567. 

Lennox, Earl of (Regent), arrives in 
Scotland from Eraucc, ii. 56; nego- 
tiates for the invasion of {Scotland, (iO; 
his character, 61; flees to England; 


proclaimed traitor; enters the Birth 
of Clyde witii an English fleet; failure 
of the expedition, 62; invades Scot- 
land with an army, 81, S3; returns 
from exile, 160; approves of the plot 
against llizzio, 171; pleads for the trial 
of the nuirderera of Daruley, 1.S4; ap- 
peals against the mock trial of Botli- 
well, 180; retires to England, 186; 
charges against ljueen Mary, 217 ; 
disturbances on the ileatli of Aloray, 
281; state of the two parties in .Scot- 
land; ditticulties of electing a regent, 
282; inclination to elect the Earl of 
Lennox; the adherents of Mary take 
up arms; inroad of Leimox into .Scot- 
land, 283; he is chosen regent; com- 
bination of Alary’s party against him; 
civil war commenced; the regent’s 
successes, 284; tlie Earl of Sussex aids 
liim ; a truce succeeds ; state of tlie 
two parties in Scotland at this period; 
support of the Protestant clergy to 
the government, 285; imfavoiirable 
change in Kirkaldy’s character; liis 
outrage in Ediubiirgli ; remarks of 
Knox on his conduct; controversy 
between them, 286; gradual declining 
of the queen's party ; tlie castle of 
Diimhavtoii tiikeii. 287; the Arcli- 
hishop of St. Andrews executed, 2S8; 
strength of the queen’s party from 
their po.ssessloii of Edinburgh Ga.stle; 
tlie capital in their possession ; their 
arbitrary proceedings; tlie two parties 
liold rival parliaments, 289; a parlia- 
ment assembled at Stirlingaiul opened 
by the young king; liis speed! and 
lieliaviour; proceedings of tliis paiiia- 
iiieiit, ‘290; Kirkaldy’s plan to capture 
the parliiunont; failure of tlie enter- 
prise; the . regent mortally wotmded; 
ids last charges and death, 291. 

Lennox, Earl and Duke of, D’Aubigny 
created, ii. ;-!17; suspected of a design 
to abduct the king, 318; denounced 
from tlie pulpit, 319; Bandoliih con- 
spires against liim, 322; quarrels with 
Arran; quarrels witli the church, 327; 
reconciliation witli Arran, 328: ap- 
plies to Prance for aid, 335; takes 
refuge in Edinburgh: sermon against 
liim, 33(!: expelled from Edinburgh, 
337; dforts to regain pewer; leaves 
for l‘’l•ance; his deatli, 339. 

Leimox, Duke of, appointed liy .Tames 
to carry on the government cUiring 
ids absence in Norway, ii. 403; the 
king's lieutenant in the nortli, 430; 
accompanies Tames to Gowrie, 465. 

Lonthall, speaker of Commons, iii. .57. 

Leonard, favourite of James IIL, i. 449, 
455. 

Leprosy in Glasgoiv, ii. 503. 

Lesley, Bishop, i. 475. 

Lesley, George, E.avl of Rothes, ii. 05. 

Lesley, Tohii.bflicinl of Aberdeen, ii. 131. 

Leslie, family founded by the Flemings, 
i. 156. 

Leslie, Field-marshal Alexander, coni- 
immds the Covenanters’ army, iii. 37; 
takes Edinburgh Gastlo, :18 ; advances 
into England, 45; takes Afewcastle 
and Durlunn, 46; distrusts the king, 
00; created Earl of Leven, 64; ap- 
pointed to the oominatid of the 
Scottish army, 64; at Marston Alnor, 
67; attempt of the king to brilio, 77 ; 
urges tlie Idiig to accept the terms of 
the parliament, S4. 

Leslie, Sir David, majoi'-genor.al of the 
hor.se to Field-marshal Leslie, iii. 04; 
at Alarston Aloor, 67; prevents the 
king from joining Montrose, 7S; ilu- 
feats Alontrose at I’hilipliaugh, 79; 
eoinniander-in-chief of tlie .Scottish 
army, 94; refuses to load the army 
into England, 95; heads the Wiiiga- 
more’s Raid, 97; appointed to eorn- 
inand the array to oppose Cromwell, 
109; defeated at Dunbar, Hi; retreats 
to Stirling, 112. 

Leslie, John, plots against Cardinal 
Beaton, ii. 71, 72. 

Leslie, Sir John, physicist, iii. 613. 

Leslie, Mr., appointed professor ii 
Edinburgh University, 
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Leslie, N'orman, Master of Rothes, ii. 
71. 86. 

letlieiidy, disputed settlement at, iii. 
573. 

Lethingtoii, .See Maifhnid (li'/if/Vm)). 

Letters of Intercomimming, iii. 166. 

Levellers, origin of tlie, iii. 9:s. 

Levon, Earl of. See Leslie (. I Ir.mndn-). 

Lewis, island of, ii. 468, 459. 

Lexington, battle of, iii. 422. 

Leyden, John, poet, Iii. 6U‘i. 

Liddesdale, Kniglit of. .Sec IjdwjIus f / 
Liddesdale. 

Light Brigade, clmrgc of tlie, iii. 541, 
542. 

Ligiiy, battle of, iii. 515. 

Ligonier, General, iii. :!K4, 391. 

Ligonier, Sir John, iii. 411. 

Lillnirne, Sir John, i. 3;i4. 

Limitations, Bill of, iii. 250, 257. 

Lindisfarne, bishopric of, i. 66. 

Liiidores, abbey of, i. 121. 

Liudores, Abliot of, i. i:j7, 16:}. 

Lindsay, Sir David, i. 351, 3.52. 

Lindsay, Sir David, of the. Byres, 
presents James Til. with a liorsc, i. 
466; summoned before the council; 
his remarkable speech, 508; is ably 
and successfully defended by hi.s 
brother Patrick Lindsay, 5Q9. 

Lindsay, Sir Daviil, of the Mount. See 
Lyndmy. 

Lindsay, Rev. David, minister for Leith, 
ii. 126; attends KirkaUly at his exe- 
cution, 301 ; mediates between the 
supporters of Morton and ids opium- 
ents, .'ill; chaplain to Lennox, 317; 
sent to warn tlie king against iiiuo- 
vatioiiB, 344; ofliciates in Edinlnu'gh 
at a pnlilic tliaiiksgiving, 474. 

Lindsay. David, secretary, iii. 251, 252. 

Lind.say, Sir .lames, i. ;m.!, 346, 359. 

Lindsay, Sir Jolui, i. 421. 

Lindsay, Jolin, Lord, ii. 128. 

Lindsay, Jolin, Lord, protests against 
tlie proclamation of the liturgy, iii. 
26; created an earl, 54. 

Lindsay, John, an Oetavian, ii. 434. 

Lindsay, Patrick, Lor<l, suceessfully 
defends his lirother Sir David: im- 
prisoned in Rothesay Castle, i. 50St; 
his advice at Floddeii, .534. 

Lindsay, Patrick, Lord, a loador of the 
Congregation, ii. 120; remonstrates 
against the mass, 134; takes part in 
the murder of llizzio, 171 ; recalled 
from exile, 180; joins the eoalition 
against Bothwel],'lS8: conveys Alary 
to Loulileveu Castle, 193; prevails on 
her to sign her abdication, 107, 198 ; 
at the trial of Alary, 212. 

Lindsay, Sir William, of Bossy, i. 358. 

Lindsey, Earl of, iii. S. 

Linen trade, lieavy restrie.tions on, 
after tlie Union, iii. 331, 335; pro- 
gress in tile, 464; linen niamifac- 
ture in 19th century, 596. 

Linlithgow, Edward I. builds a castle 
at, i. 299; destruction of moiiusteries 
in, ii. 111; petitions against the 
Union, Hi, 265; pageant in, 302; re- 
lative importance of, in 1625, iii. 305; 
palace of, burned, 391. 

Linlithgow' Castle, i. 231. 

Linlitligow', Earl of, iii. 1,52, 302. 

Linlithgow, Earl of, attainted, iii. 353, 
354. 

Lion rampant, the, i, 33, 122. 

Liprandi, General, iii, 541, 542. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, iii. 414. 

Lismore, Finlay, Bisliop of, i. 888. 

Lister, John, St. Andrew's, i. 384, 

Liston, Robert, surgeon, iii. 610. 

Literature, in early perioil, i. 99; in 
14th century, 381; in 15th century, 
501; in 17tli century, iii. 321, 325; in 
18tli century, -193, .501. 

LifUeton, Solieitor-gcneral, iii, 11. 

Liturgy, attempts to introduce the, 
into Scotland, iii. 335. 

Liverpool, Lord, iii. 519. 

Living, style of, in early periods, i. IflS, 
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inoiherj. 40ii; terms of ag'reemeHi with 
tile yueeii, 40!); plot nsaiuat Douglas, 
410; imprisoned by Douglas, 4l4l' 
I.iviiigst.oii, Aloxiuulor, executed, i. -114. 
livingston, Alexamier, Lord, ii. 8S. 
Liyiug.sUm, Joini, Laird o£ Duuipaee, 


Lii 


, . John, iii. 103. 
Livin.gstoii, Sir.Toliiijof C'lillander, i. 360. 
.Liviiigstiai, Jlary, ii. 83, lati. 
.L|viiig,ito!i, yja.sier of, ii, 

Mr., of Ciunbiis- 


letll.'U 


iii. i 


Livingston, Wiliiain, Lord, ii. 206, 212. 

Jdvmgstoiie, David, .Lfriesiii e.vpiorcr, 
iii. 616; his laliourB aud death, 617. 

Loiini, Dairiad eluuf, i. .1'.), ,'.2. 

Loe.lidiioii thistle, i. S02. 

Loidieiidori) Oastie, i. 313. 

Loiihiel joins Gleiicairn, iii. 110, 

Loeliiel, (.'iimeivm of. .See Camei-oii. 

; Loclileven Castie, i. 302, S04. 

: Loulimaben, battle of, i. 184 ; meeting 
of Drmie’.s .supporteiw at, 200. 

•Locke, John, of St. Andrews, i. -445. 

Lockhart, Sir James, iii. 122. 

LuckhiU't, ,rohn Gibson, iii. 007. 

Lockiiart, Kotiert, with .Ivno.x. ii, !j7. 

Lockhart of Cumwath, iii. 250, 3;t4, 

Lockliiirt tiie younger of Carnwatii, 

Logan, John, ijoet, iii. 502. 

Logan, lloliurt. Sec Rcstalriij. 

Jaigie, i'rinciiml Uavin, ii. 5. 

Logio, Margaret, married to David II., 
i 32(1, 330, ;t3l. 

Logie, Canon llobert, i. 350. 

Lollards, laws again.st the, i. 3S9, 472; 
of Kyle, ii. 2, 243. 

Lfiliins Lrhic'tw, governor, i. 46. 

Lomliards, tlie, i. 161. 

.Lomond, Locli, i. 134. 

London, plnmlered l)y tlie .Scots and 
,1’icts, i, -40; alarm of tlie citizens at 
the near approach of tlie reliels, iii. 

Londonderry, siege of, iii. 221 

Long, Loch, i, 134. 

Long Parliament, iii, 4S, 40. 

Lord <jf ttie Isles, Altovander, i. S02. 

Lord of the Isles, Donald, claims the 
eai'ldoni of, llo.ss, i. 3(J(); overrims 
tlie north eoiinti'y : defeated at llai’- 
law, :5U7 ; driven from tlie mainland, 
ami renounces claim, SOS. 

Lord of the isles, John, reliels against 
David II., i. 320. 

.Lords of the Articles, ii. 126, 127, 310. 

Lords of the Congregation, ii. 101. 

Lords of tilie .Secret Ctmticil, ii. 107. 

Loreit, or Lori;tto, cliapel of, ii. 227; 
miracle worldn.g at, 231. 

Lorn, lilaek Knight of. Bee Stewart 
{Sir Jimrr). 

lorn, John of, lights against Bruce, i. 
213, 220, 225, 245. 

Lorn, Jolin of, relicLs against David II., 

i. 320. 

Lorn, Lord, Buliacril)e.s the bond of the 
Congregation, ii. !)S. 

Lorn, i.ord, joins Gleneairn’s rising, 
iii. ,110 ; his trial, 136, 

Lorn, Lord, captures Gilderoy, iii. 283. 

loro, battle of, i. 52. 

Lotliian, the men of, at the battle of 
Largs, i. 136. 

Lotliian ceded, i. 82, 95. 

Lothian. Countess, iii. 280. 

lothiaij, Mai'qit:i.s of, iii. 5G8. 

London. Lari of, a member of tlie 
'I'aldes, iii. 25; aids in drawing up 
the Confession and Covenant, 26; 
.sent by the (.iovenanters to London, 
43; sent to the Tower; ordered by 
the kin.g to lie o.v'ecutod; the warrant 
■cancelhjd, 44; at tlie conference at 
llipon, 48; made lord-chancellor, .52; 
created an earl, 14; urges Charles to 
aiccept the terms of .the Parliament, 
84; .gained over to the king's party, 
04; opposes restoration of tlie king, 
97; addresses Charles II. on his coro- 
nation at Scone, 113. 

Loudon, .Earl of, joins the Alonmonth 
confederacy, iii. 193. 

Loudon, J ohii Claudius, botanist, iii.GlD. 


Loiidi.ni, Lord, his plan to take Prince 
Charles prisoner, iii. 305, 396. 

Loudon Hill, battle of, i. 222; soldier, s 
murdered at, iii. I7u. 

Louis XIV., aids Eraser of Lovat, iii. 
2.5] ; sends Colonel Hooke to .Beotland, 
332; memorial of tlie .Jacobites to, 
3.32, 333; Ereiieli licet raised to con- 
vey tlie iTetender to Bcotiand, 3.33, 
.334; his overtures for peace, 338; 
treaty of Ltreciit .signed, 339. 

Louis XVril., iii. 514.“ 

Louisa, I’riijcess, of Stolher.g, iii. 404. 

Lovat, Fraser of. Bee under h'raser. 

Lovat, Lady, iii. 251. 

Lovat, Lord, supports James III,, i. 
46-4. 

Lovat, Master of, iii. 381. 

Lowlands, tlie, inereased trade in; pre- 
valence of smuggling in, iii. 359; sup- 
pression of feudal jurisdictionin, 408, 
409. 

Luoaii quoted, i. 59. 

Lucan, E:U‘l of, iii. oJlS, 541, .542. 

Lucius III. , Pope, i. 119, 120. 

Lucknow stormed, iii. 547. 

Liigtak, reign of, i. 37. 

Ltilach, .son of Gruoch, i. 84, SG. 

Lumsdale of Airdrie, ii. 459. 

Lumsden, governor of Dundee, iii. 117. 

Liincarty, battle of, i. 78. 

Lundy, Colonel, iii. 224. 

Lunsford, Colonel, iii. 55, 67. 

Liitzen, battle of, iii. 514. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, geologist, iii. 014. 

Lykewakes, iii. 296, 496. 

Lyle, Lord, rebels, i. 404. 

Lynch law, iii. 291. 

lyndsay. Rev. David, ii. 40.3, 404. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, of the Mount, ani- 
bassaiior to the Netherlands, i. 570; 
his sketch of the corpse-present or 
lieregild, ii. 15; on going to sea in 
stormy weatliex-, 18; on the extortion 
of the craftsmen, 19; on the law’s 
delays and uncertainties, 23; satire 
on the tournament, 31; the ‘Tliree 
Estates ’, 32 ; rebukes the clergy for 
their untltness for oflice; his work 
for the Reformation, 48; his poetry, 
49; requeste .Toliri Kno.x to become 
preacher, 76; hears liis first discourse, 
70; salutary etfeetsof his poetry, 229; 
its elfect in the school of Perth, 230. 

Lyndsay, Lieutenant, at Glencoe, iii. 
233. 


M. 

Macadam, John L., road-maker, iii. 
680. 

Macalpin Laws, the, i. 74, 98. 

Macartney, General, iii. 339. 

Macbeth, i. 78; liglits with the Nor- 
wegian iiivaeiers, 84; his assassination 
of liiincaii; crowneil king at Bcone; 
his peiicefiil reign; legendary history 
of; invasion liy Biwanl, 85; defeated 
at Dun. imiiie Uill; defeated and .slain 
at Lumpliaiian, 80. 

Maccabeus, Doctor, ii. 0. 

M'Combie, William, stock-breeder, iii. 
594. 

M'Crie, Dr. Thomas, biographer, iii. 
567, 610. 

M'Cnlloch, Horatio, painter, iii. 620,021. 

Ai'Ciilloch, Major John, executed, lif. 
140. 

M’Culloch, Rev. Mr., of Cambuslang, 
iii. 41«. 

Macdonalil, .Master, iii. 70. 

Macdonald, Alexander, of Bleat, iii. 368, 
380. 

jracdfunild, (’oinnel zEneas, iii. 392. 

jM.icdoiiald, Sir Donald, iii. :353. 

Macdonald. Flora, iii. 402, 408. 

Mac Donald, George, novelist and poet, 
iii. 608. 

Mac.donald, Sir .fames, of Dunluce, ii. 
458. 

Macdonald of Glencoe, takes the oath 
to the goveimment, iii. 231; plot to 
destroy him, 232; is killed, 233. 
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Macdonald of Glencoe, in reicjliiou of 
1745, iii. 369. 

Macdonald of Keppocii. in reiielliou of 
1715, iii. 350. 

Macdonalil of iCeppocii, joims I’rhice 
Dliai'les, iii. 369; lii.s oiiiiiion of the 
Highlanders in battle. :i7(i; si.gns re- 
monstrance to Cliiirles, iiOa; iiis'deafch, 
399. 

Macdonald of Kinloch-Moidart, joins 
Prince Gharles, iii. 367. 368. 

Macdonald of Locltgai'ry, iii. :J70, 4li3. 

Alacdoiiald, Marshal, iii. .368. 

Macdonalds, the, at iTesttmiians, iii. 
377; at Falkirk, 301; theirrage at the 
deatli of Oolonel .Eneas .Macdonald, 
392; their conduct at battle of Gnl- 
luden, 39s, 399. 

Macdosval or Macalpine, Alexander, 

ii. 6. 

Maedowa.ll of flalloway, i. 219, 2;i2. 

Macduff, i. 85, 86, 87. 

Maedutf's Law, i. 87. 

Maefai'laii, Pnneipai, ease of, iii. .503. 

M'Gill, Rev Dr., eliaiycd with B.ieiiii- 
anisni, lii. 4.57. 

Maegill, Rev. Dr., opposes pluralities, 

iii. 508. 

MacgilUvray, Prof. William, zoidfigist, 
iii.' 615. 

Miie.gregor, pcrspeutioii.s inflicted on 
the elan, iii, 282. 

Maclan. Sec MardonakJ nj Glencoe. 

Maelntagurt defeats aud slays Donald 
AlacWilliam, i. 123. 

Maeiiitobli, Chnrle. , introdnees water- 
proof, Arc., iii. 509. 

M-lCail, Hngli, martyr, iii. 140, 147. 

Mackiiy, General, sent against Vi.sfoiint 
Dundee, iii. 221; defeated at Ivillie- 
craukie, 222; ids account of the High- 
land dread of war-horses, 281; his 
iniproveinent in fclie bayonet, 284. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, king’s advocate, 
iii. 184; his tyraniiical proceedings, 
188, 189, 194, 105; opposes, the de- 
claration of forfaulture by James, 
220 . 

Mackenzie, Henry, novelist, iii. 503. 

Mackenzie of Preston Hall, iii. 342. 

Sl.ai kiiitosii, Lady, Jaeoidte, iii. 305. 

Miickintosli of Borlani, Brigadier, iii. 
,3-45, 346, 347, 354. 

MaciJiiight, Rev. Dr., ca.se of. iii. 506. 

Maclaghlan elan joins Prince Charles, 
lii. 375; their chief killed at Cullodeii, 
399. 

M'Lanchlan, Margaret, martyr, iii. 208. 

M'Lean, feud with M’Neil, ii. 375. 


Macieay, Kenneth, painter, iii. . 

Maclellan of Bomby, i. 418. 

Macleod, l)r. Norman, iii. 012, 

Maeleod of Assyiit, iii. 106. 

Macleod of Macleod, iii. 308, S80. 

Macmillan, Pi,ev.J., Cameronian, iii.338. 

MacMorran, Bailie, killed at Edinimrgh 
grammar-school, ii. 523. 

Macnee, vBir Daniel, portrait painter, 
iii. 618. 

M’Neil, feud with M'T.ean, ii. 375. 

Macphersoii of Oliin.v, in rebellion of 
1745, iii. 371, 380. 388, 403. 

M’Quhan, Andrew, executed, iii. 209. 

MaeVicar, Rev. Mr., liis prayer for 
Prince Charles, iii. 379. 

M’Wliirter, John, painter, iii. 610. 

Mmatai. the, 1. 45, 46. 

Maeshowe cairn in Orkney, i. 14, 15. 

Magdalen, Princess, married to Janies 
V., i. 682: her death, 58:5. 

Magistrates of burghs, reform in elec- 
tion of, i, 581. 

Magnus, iCiug of Norway, i. 101. 

M.agiius, King of Man, i. 134, RiO. 

JIagnus, Dr.jdesnrilies James V., i. 561. 

AIa,gus Moor, iii. 171. 

Muhdi, the, in the Soudan, iii. 561. 

Maida, battle of, iii. 510. 

Alaiden, title of Malcolm IV., i. 1J4. 

Maiden, the Scottisli guillotine, iii. 
129. 

Maiden of Nonvay, i. 140, 165. 

Mair (or Major), John, his inllneiKie in 
3i»reading the Reformed doctrines, 
ii. 4, 43; his account of the agricul- 
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tui-iil cljissis, ii, 15; account of tlie 
Hiffhlimilei'ts, -JT; liis liirtli and educa- 
tion; his work ‘ De (.testis Scjotorum’; 
in'ofiisflor of ttieolosy at (tlaagow and 
St. Ar)ilrew.i: 4;); j'lcars Knox’s first 
discourse. 7tJ. 

Aliuthiiid, .Sir John, ii. :tr.2, 403, 416, 
417,432,433., 

.tiaiir.'uid, .Sir lychurd, ii. 263, 265. 

.Jliiithinu, Sir Iloliert, i. 366. 

lliiitijind, William, of LethiiiKton, joins 
the ttnigrtiffiition, ii. Hit; sent to 
.KiiKliiud, Ido; clioseii speaker of 
parlisirueut, 126; commissioner to 
iSiiglaud on the, proposed marriage 
(if the Harl of Arran and Queen 
JSlir.iiheth, 12'.); .‘Scottish ainbassailor 
in Eiiglauil, 13S, 142; eniljassy to 
Ifranee and England; design to pro- 
mote a marriage between iVlaryand 
lliirnley, 152; eonduetat the trial of 
Knox, 154, 1.55; jdots to have Darnley 
divorced, 178; joins the coalition 
against .liotliwell, ISO; .speecli on tiie 
opening of parliament, 204; accom- 
panies the regent to the trial of Mary, 
212, 215; promotes the projected 
marriage of .Mary and Duke of Nor- 
folk, 273; advocat(iR Mary’s divorce 
from Bothwell, 274; accused of the 
murder of T)arnle.y, 27.5; his trial, 
276; death of; his character, 301. 

Majftr, John. 8ee Mair. 

Mitkgill, James, of Uankeillour, ii. 212. 

Makim. Ale.vander, i. .tSd. 

* llalaehi ilalagrowther’, letters of, iii. 
523. 

Malccdni I., hie accession opposed ; 
ac((nires the territory of tJuinberland ; 
Invades Northumberland; killed at 
i’etteresso, i. 77. ■ 

Malcolm TI,, reign of; alliance with 
England, i. SO; Danish invasion and 
defeat, si; invasion under Canute; a 
treaty of peace, 82; obscurity of his 
later years and of his deatli, 83. 

Malcolm 111. (Canmore), son of Dun- 
can, claims the crown, i. 85; his 
abilhies, S6; rewards Macduff; in- 
vade.? Northumberland, .97; marries 
Alargarel, sister of Edgar; Invades 
England, ,SS; .Scotland invaded by the 
t-'oiwpiernr; treaty Ijetween Malcolm 
and William; Malcohu does lioma.go 
to William, 89; Scotland invaded by 
Aohert, sou of the Ccnciueror; again 
invades England; treaty of peace; 
((liarrul between Malcolm and Kufus; 
slain at Alnwick, 92, 
alcolra IT., i.lll; reign of; Sonierled 
makes a de.scent on the maiiil.aud; 
Concord of the King and Somerled ; 
demands of Henry fl., 113; conces- 
sions of Malcolm; indignation of the ; 
Scottish nobles; rebellion in (Tallo- | 
wa.y and .Morayshire; another in- ' 
vasion of Sumerled; death of Mal- 
colm; his title of the Alaiden, 114. 

Afalcolm, .'jir .fidm, in India, iii. 545. 

Malpodir, Earl of Mearns, i. 94. 

Alalt-tax, e.vteiuled to Scotland, iii. 339; 
agitation against, 339, 840; causes 
riot in (llasgow, 366. 

ilalvoison, IVilliam de, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, i. 1C3, 

Maiudicster, reception of I’riuceCliarles 
in, iii. 385, 388. 

Alaiiehester, Earl of, iii. 67. 

Manners and c.nstoms, early, i. ICl; of 
tlie clei'gy, 162; rudeness of, in time 
: of .James IV., ii, 38. 

Alau-reut. bond.s of, i. 489; ii. 70, 71. 

•Mansfeldt, Count, iii. 278. 

Alannfaeturos. progress under William 
the Uon, i; 160; poor cotulition of, in 
1360, i. 377; slow progress of, in 17th 
century; patents granted for the 
making of glass; brimstone, vitriol, 
.and alum; making of red hendngs, 
musical instruments, tanning of 
leather, and miumfacture of so.ap; 
dressing and refluiiig of wool, 
tobacco- hpinniiig, cabinet -making, 
and mamifaetiire of leather, iii. 307. 

Manuring ihe land, iii. 593. 

Mar, earldom of, i. 456; ii. 141. 

Afar, Alexander Stewart, Earl of, i. 363. 
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Mar, Cochrane, Earl of, i. 464. 

Mar, Countess of, forfeited, ii. 367. 

Mar, Earl of, guardian of Alexander 
111,1.130,136. 

Mar, Earl of, appointed regent, i. 297; 
defeated and slain, 298. 

Mar, E-trl of, Kildrummy, i. 324. 

AT:ir. Earl of. i. 335, 337. 

Mar, Earl of, his adventures, i. 306, 
36(J; at Harlaw, 367; defeated at 
lochaber, 392; his death, 3‘JS. 

Mar, Earl of, son of James II., i. 42S, 
430; his popularity, 449; his suspi- 
cious death, 452. 

Mar, Eaii of, ii. 188. 

Mar, Earl of, chosen regent, ii. 292; 
miseries occasioned by the civil war, 
293; Elizabeth’s perplexity about the 
Queen of Scots, 294; bis death, 295. 

Mar, Earl of, takes possession of the 
king, ii. 309; in the Raid of Ruthven, 
336; his llight, 345, 346; returns from 
Ireland, 349; takes Stirling Castle, 
350; his attainder and forfeiture, 362, 
357; mentioned, 368, 466. 

Mar, Earl of, his protestations of 
fidelity to the king ; renews his cor- 
respondence with tlie Pretender, iii. 
348; arrives in Scotland; raises the 
standard of inanrrection ; his ina- 
bility as a general, 844; his in- 
activity, 345; maljes a feigned attack 
on Stirling; retreats to Perth, 346; 
advances to Sheriffmuir, 348; his 
infatuated conduct at the battle, 
349; mimerous deisertions from his 
anny: makes ovei-tures of capitula- 
tion ; arrival of Pretender ; is created 
a duke, 350; Ids circular letter 
describing tlie Pretender, 361; ad- 
vises a retreat from Perth, 352; his 
shameful llight, 353; is attainted, 
364. 

Mar, Liidy Mary Stewart, Dowager- 
countess of, iii. 314. 

March, Bhu;k Agues, Countess of, de- 
fends Duuhnr Castle, i. 308. 

March, Earl of, i. 125. 

March, Earl of, commands an army 
sent against Edward Baliol, i. 297; 
submits to Baliol, 298; defends Ber- 
wick Castle, 301; attends parliament 
at Daivsie, 304; at the Borough 
Muir, 305 ; reniaius cm tlie patriotic 
side, 306; iit Nevil’s Cross, 815; at 
Nesbit Moor and tiie capture of 
Berwick, 310. 

Marcli, Earl of, joins league against 
David II., i. 825; his despotic con- 
duct, 329; attacks the English at 
Roxburgh: his lands ravaged, 334; 
the English put to flight liy .serfs 
and boys, 335; invades England, 
344 ; olfended at the marriage of the 
Duke of Rothesay ; flees to England ; 
invades Scotland with Hotspur, 356 ; 
driven back, 357 ; defeats the Scots 
at Hesbit Moor and Homildon Hill, 
359; fights at Shrewsbury, 302; re- 
turns to Scotland, 365. 

March, Earl of, imprisoned, i. 397. 

Marchmont, Earl of, iii, 241, 240, 249, 
271. 

Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore, i. 
83; her influence over the king, 89; 
her benevolence and piety, 00; her 
learning, 91; death of, 93. 

Margaret’ daugliter of Henry HI., i. 
129. . 

Alargaret, ciueen of Alexander III. , i. 
139. 

Margaret, daughter of Alexander III., 
i. 133; married to Eric, 139; dies 
after giving birth to the Maiden of 
Norway, 140. 

Margaret, daughter of the Earl of 
Flanders, jnarried to Prince Alex- 
ander, i, 189, 

Margaret, daughter of James I., i. 389, 
398. 

Margaret, mother of James V., chosen 
regent, i. 539; marries the Earl of 
Angus, 541; refuses to give up the 
young princes, 545; forced to yield ; 
makes her escape to England, 546; 
birth of her daughter, the mother of 
Lord Daniley, 547; returns to Scot- ' 
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land, 550; intrigues with the Duke of 
Albany, 552; complaints of her Inti- 
macy with Albany, .554; writes to King 
Henry in self-defence, 555; treason- 
able correspondence witii Dacre, 
.5.50; assumes tbe govermuent iiml 
causes James to lie iustalleil as liing, 
561; her ascendeney; her doiihlo- 
dealing: seeks to be divorced from; 
Angus; the nobles estranged fi'onii 
her, 562; refuses a recaiiciliatiort 
witii her hualiaiid. ,50:;; her doubie- 
dealiiig discovered; declino I'f iier 
intliieiice; olitaiiis a ilivorce from 
Angus ami marries Ileiiry Stewart, 
565; lowne.ss of her eharaetf'r and 
influence ; tries to free herself from 
the Douglases, 570; .seeks a divorce, 
from Lord Aletliven (Henry 8tewiiJ‘t), 
585; lior death. .596. 

Margaret of Anjou, i. 4;42, 433, .t:;.!. 

Margaret of l)enmari(, i. 442, 402. 

Margaret of Norway, succeeds to the; 
crown; a regeiny appointed; rivalry 
of the factions, i. UKi; she is retained 
in Norway ; Edward I. applied to as- 
arbiter; proposal of marriage with 
Prince Edward, 167; agreed to by 
the Keotlish estates ; national meet- 
ing at Brigham, 168; Bock, Bislmp 
of Durham, appointed Lieutenant of 
Scotland, 169; Edward’s demands- 
refused; Margaret sets sail for .Scot- 
land, but dies on tlie ivay, 170. 

Margaret, I’rmcess, married to James- 
IV„ i. 516. .517, 510. 520, .522. 

Maries, tlie four, companions of Queen, 
Mary, ii. 83. 

Marine engineering on tlie Clyde, iii. 
590. 

Marisehal, Earl, prisoner in the 'Power,, 
iii, 118. 

Mariaclial, Earl, in rebellion of 1716,. 
iii. 353, 355, 366. 

Mnrisfhal College, Aberdeen, cstahlisli- 
ment of, ii. 521, 

Marjory, daughter of Bruce, i. 216, 240, 
243, 245. 

Marjory, daughter of Earl of Douglas, 
i. 356. 

Market -cross of Edinburgh restored by 
Mr. Glad, stone, iii. 662, 

Markets, regulation of, ii. 24. 

Marllmrough, Duke of, in. 338. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, iii. 338. 

Marmalade introtluced into Scotland, 
iii. 317. 

Marnoeh, disputed settlement at, iii. 
574, 676. 

Marriage institutions of the Britons, 
i. 71 ; marriage law in Scotland, iii. 
619. 

‘ Marrow Controversy ’, the, iii. 4-43. 

Marshal, office of, i. 167. 

Marshall, Richard, prior, ii. 89. 

Marshall, IV. Calder, sculptor, iii. 620- 

Marston Moor, battle of, iii. 67 

Martin, a comedian, ii. 460. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, iii, 607. 

Mary, sister of King Edgar, i. 102. 

Mary, daughter of Iiigulram de Couci, 
wife of Alexander II., i, 120; ap- 
pointed regent, 131. 

Mary, sister of Bruce, i. 215. 

Mary, sister of Janies III., i. 438, 440, 
441. 

Mary of Gueldres, married to Janies TL, 
i. 410; continues the siege of Rox- 
burgh Castle, 431; appointed regent, 
432: ulliciency of her goverunient, 
483; proposed marriage to Edward 
IV. of England; her death; her 
charity, .435. 

Mary of Guise, riiarrieil to .James V.,, 
1. 587; sets out for France, ii. 90; 
visits the English court, 01; be- 
comes regent; ingratiates Jierself 
with the Protestants; her designs 
against Protestan l-isni, 93; proposal to- 
raise a standing army; indiuniitiou 
of the people; attempt to involve 
the Scots in a war willi England, 94; 
state of parties; ambassadors chosen 
to arrange for the marriage of the 
queen; conditions of the marriage; 
fraudulent articles signed by the 
I queen, ',)5; the marriage solemiiized; 
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tlisuoi'd between the contracting par- j 
ties; sudden deatli of some of the 
■ambassadors; John Knoxvii. 90; the 
•Congregation, 98; destruction of the 
image of St. (iiles; four reformers 
summoned for trial to Edinburgh; 
interview between tiie reformers' and 
the regent; the trial postponed; 
scene at the festival of St. Giles, 100; 
-the regent’s unwillingness to break 
Avith the Protestants; meeting of 
parliament; the Protestants petition 
the queen; protest of the Lords of 
tlie Congregation, 101; pacific answer 
of the regent, 102; wisdom of her 
policy; it is overruled by her brothers; 
■a synod assetnlded, 103; tlie Lords 
'Of the Congregation petition it; the 
petition rejected; change in the re- 
gent's conduct; her fruitless attempts 
to stay the progress of the llefonna- 
tion; summons the principal minis- 
ters to appear for trial, lOi; gathering 
•of the Congregation to iirotect them; 
her double-dealing, 105; destruction 
■of the monasteries; the regent's 
•threats; renioustrances of tlie Otrii- 
•gregation, 106; she advances against 
Perth, 107; is admitted by treaty; 
violation of the treaty, 108; advance 
•of her army against St. Andrews; 
■a truce agreed to; more treachery 
by the regent; Perth recovered by 
the Congregation, 110; progress of 
the Reformation in tlie chief’ towns ; 
tlie Congregation occupy .Edinhiirgii; 
the regent witlidraws to Dunbar, 111; 
fruitless negotiations, 112; the regent 
advances against Edinburgh; a truce 
agreeil to; the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion retire to Stirling, 313; deposi- 
tion of tlie regent eonremplated, 115; 
iprospecta of war; muster of the 
troops of the Congregation; they 
march to Edinburgli, 116; last effort 
to negotiate with the Congregation, 
117: they depose the regent, IIS: 
failure of the Congregation in their 
attack on Leith; unpopularity of tlie 
regent, Hi); .she enters Edinburgh; 
the war transferreii to Eifeshire, 120; 
agreement between the Congrega- 
tion and Elizabeth, 121; an Bnglisli 
army enters Scotland; the regent 
enters Edinburgh Castle; tiie siege 
of Leith, 122; the regent’s last illness; 
her interview with the leaders of tlie 
Congregation, I'iS; her death; lier 
evil counsellors, 12't. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her birth, i. 509; 
intrigues for lier marriage with tiie 
son ofHenry VIII,, ii. 61, 64; removed 
from Linlithgow by Beaton and 
placed in Stirling Ca.stle, 67; removed 
to Inchmahome and to Diimhartou 
Castle, 82; sets sail for Eraiice, 83; 
refuses to ratify the treaty between 
the Scottish parliament and Eliza- 
beth, 130; Lord James sent to induce 
Mary to return to Scotland, 131; ap- 
points him governor and then revokes 
■the appointment; his return to Scot- 
land, 132; Mary’s arrival in Scotland, 
133; her reception in Edinhnrgli: lier 
first mass in Holyrood, 134; her right 
to have private mass recognized; John 
Knox preaches against it; he is in- 
vited to Holyrootl, 136; her charges 
against him and his answers, 136; her 
•determination to protect the Cfiiurch 
of Rome; Knox's opinion of the queen; 
her public entrance into Ediiihurgh, 
137; her progre.ss through the coun- 
try; Elizabeth’s jealousy of .Mary, 13S; 
dfflicultics of .Mary’s position; her 
•open adiiei’ence to the mass, 131); J'c- 
jection of proposal that tlie Book of 
Discipline he ratified by the queen, 
140; jiroiiosed interview betAveen 
Elizabeth and iVIary, 141; Mary’s ex- 
pressions of affection for Elizabeth; 
alleged conspiracy against the queen, 
142; she makes a journey to tiie north; 
the Earl of Huntly raises troops 
against lier, 143; liis defeat and 
death, 14-1 ; Mary’s difficulties be- 
'tweeu the two religious parties ; 


John Knox summoned before her for 
preaeliing against her levity, 145: slie 
tries to conciliate him; Chostelard’s 
favour Avith the queen, 146; Mary’s 
increasing zeal for her religion; laAvs 
against the celeliration of the mass 
enforced; indignation of the queen, 
147; aiiotlier interview with John 
Kno.x; lier conciliatory professions 
to him, 148; causes of her temporiz- 
ing; meeting of parliament; rupture 
between Kno.xuiid Moray, 149; Knox’s 
deiumeiatioii of the proposed mar- 
riage of Mary; is summoned to her 
presence, 150; his defence, 151; de- 
signs of Elizalieth to bring about a 
marriage lietween Mary and Darnley; 
Mary’s progress tlirough the western 
counties; her unpopularity, 152; dis- 
turbances atHolyrood; Knox’sappeal 
to the Protestants over the country; 
is summoned to trial, 163; his trial, 
354; is acquitted, 166; the Assembly 
approve of Kno.x’s act; immoralities 
of the court, 166; Knox’s denuncia- 
tions of Popery and tlie mass, 167; 
he is charged with di.srcspeet to the 
queen; his reply, 168; discussion on 
depriving the queen of her mass, 159; 
Lennox restored to his estates and 
honours; Sir James Melvil sent to 
England, his intervicAvs AVith Eliza- 
beth, 160; Mary’s imprudent conduct 
and extravagance; her favour for 
Rizzio, 161; Melvil’s advice to her; 
arrival of Lord Darnley at the court; 
his apiiearance and character; his 
favour Avith the queen, 162; hi.s arro- 
gant treatment of tlie nobles; exer- 
tions to restore the mass, 163; Both- 
Avell returns to Scotland; heisaccused 
of treason and ivitlidraws to Erance; 
Mary tries to hasten tlie marriage 
Avitli Darnley; it is announced to the 
nobles, 104; opposition of Elizabeth; 
Darnley continues his offensive prac- 
tices, 165; articles draAvn up for the 
establishment of religion; the queen’s 
equivocal conduct on receiving them, 
166: lier marriage to Darnle.v; alarm 
and opposition of nobles; Moray and 
his adherents ffy to England, 167; 
Darnley offended by a sermon of 
Knox; Knox summoned before the 
priA’y-coiuieil; return of Bothwell to 
Scotland; is favourably received by 
the queen; she disbands lier army; 
her affections alienated from Darn- 
ley, 168; desire for the return of 
Moray, 109; coalition for the destnic- 
tion of Protestantism; Mary assents 
to it; eliange in her conduct towards 
her Protestant subjects; combination 
against Rizzio; Mary’s infatuation for 
liim, 170; bond among the nobles for 
his destruction; his arvogaiit confl- 
deiice, 171: his murder; unpojmlarity 
of the queen, 172; arrival of the exiled 
nolilemen in Edinliurgh; Mary’s in- 
tervieAV Avltli Moray, 173; she de- 
taches Darnley from the conspirators, | 
and both escaiie to Dunbar; flight 
of the conspirators; her inclination 
to forgive the nobles opposed to her, 
174; her dislike to Darnley; birth of 
her son; Elizabeth’s reception of the 
news; pardon of the conspiratoi's ; 
dismay of Darnley, 176; his resolve 
to leave the kingdom; his equivocal 
conduct, 176; her increasing favour 
for Botlnvell, 177; he is wounded, and 
visited by the queen; her visit fol- 
loAved by a dangerous illness; plot to 
have Darnley divorced, 178; Mary’s 
hesitation at the proposal; baptism 
of Jaine.s, 179; the murderers of Rizzio 
recalled; Darnley retires to Glasgow, 
Avhere lie falls siek; Botlnvell matures 
the plot to destroy him; suspicious 
conduct of Mary; she visits Darnley 
at Glasgow, 180; tlieir interview; she 
persuades him to return to Edin- 
hiivgli; he is lodged in Kirk-of-Field; 
preparations for Ins destruction; the 
queen’s last visit to him, 181; par- 
ticulars of the murder, 182; Mary’s 
conduct, and remissuess in searching 
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for the murderers: libels charging 
Bothwell and the queen Avitli the 
murder, 183 ; demands tor inquiry 
and punish m en t : ne w li on om-.s 1 1 e.ij >cd 
on Bothwell, 1S4; his mock trial; 
Mary’s infatuation for him, 185; liis 
steps to effect ids miirria.ge Avitli tlie 
queen; bond of the lords to support 
BothAveU’s pretensions; Ids forcible 
abduction of the queen; the queen 
approves of it, 1ST; bond of the lords 
for her protection; the queen rejects 
their offer; she returns to Edinluirgh; 
divorce of IlotliAvell, 1,88; liis mar- 
riage; the queen defies the coalition; 
quarrels Avitli Bothwell, 189; appeals 
to foreign powers for tiie nicogiiition 
of the marriage, 189, 190; the con- 
federate lords take up arms; Mary 
and Bothwell take refuge in Dinihar, 
190; the queen assembles an army on 
Carberry Hill, 191; disaffection of lier 
troops; BotliAvell retires from the 
field; she surrenders to the lords, 
192; is taken to Edinhnrgli; insults 
heaped upon lier in the city; her 
continued attachment for Bothwell; 
is imprisoned in Loeldeven Eastle, 
193; Elizabeth’s conduct on the oc- 
casion; discovery of the casket con- 
taining Mary’s letter.s to Bothwell, 
194; proceedings of Eliz.iheth Avith 
Mary and the confederates; efforts 
tor reconciliutbm ; Elizabeth’s pro- 
posals rejected, 196; Moray returns 
from E’raiice, 196, 199; perplexity of 
the lords about the disposal of the 
queen; they resolve to depose her 
and crown her son; interview with 
her at Lochleveii; she subscribes her 
alidieation, 197; Elizabeth's remon- 
strance against her deposition, 198; 
Moray assumes the regency; his in- 
terview Avith Maiy, 199; she escapes 
from Loeldeven, 205; declares her 
abdication not binding; directs her 
marcli to Dumharton, 200; liattle of 
Langside; her defeat and. flight to 
Dundrennan Abbey, 207; her appeal 
to Elizabetli; Elizabeth treats her as 
a prisoner; Mary's remonstrances, 
208; resolution to detain her as a 
prisoner, 209; lier unsuccessful ap- 
peals to foreign poAvers, 210; is trans- 
ferred to Bolton Castle; terms offered 
Ity Elizabeth to Mary, 211; her deal- 
ings Avith Lcthiiigton; difficulty at 
the beginning of her trial, 212; accu- 
sation of Jlary's connnissioners and 
the regent’s reply; he withholds the 
ch.irge of Mary’s participation in her 
husband’s murder; cause of bis re- 
luctance; his interview with the 
Duke of Norfolk, 218; he privately 
imparts the proofs of Mary’s guilt to 
the commissioners; agreement be- 
tween Mary and the regent; Eliza- 
beth resolves to remoA-e the trial 
from Y'ork to London, 214; difficulties 
of Moray on the transference of the 
trial: Mary's new instructions to her 
commissioners, 216; the trial opened 
at Westminster: the regent presents 
his chiU'ges, 216; Mary’s commis- 
sioners accuse the regent's party of 
the murder of Darnley; they demand 
a pei-sonal intervieiv for Alary Avith 
Elizabeth, Avliich she refuses, 217; 
protest of Alary’s commissioners; 
they attempt a coniproini.se with the 
regent, which is negatived by Eliza- 
beth; Mary’s advocates dissolve the 
commission, 218; its proceedings 
continued; the regent produces the 
papers found in BntliAvell’s casket; 
Elizabeth rejects the demand of a 
pei'sonal intervieAV with Alary; her 
letter to Alary, 219; Alary rejects 
every proposal of concession; Eliza- 
beth attempts to induce her to a 
compromise, 220; Alary’s resolution 
to live and die a queen; she becomes 
the assailant; her counter-charges 
against Aloray and his associates; the 
trial ended, 221; Elizabeth pronounces 
the verdict; its strange and equivocal 
character, 222; final appeal of Alary’s 
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cominissioiiui'.-i to Elizaluith; iiiooii- 
olii^ivo rosiuli. of tills attempts 
of Mary to stir up hostilities, ii. 223; 
liev intriLj'iK'S to riiiiiun her erowii, 
224; her projecteil marriage with the 
tiiikfi of .Norfolk, 273; proposals of 
Elizaiifth to the Seottish nobles coii- 
ceriiiiig -Mary; Mary’s proposal to be 
diroiveil from lloUnvell, 274; Moray 
proixi^^o-- tluit. .Mary be siirrenilereil 
into his inistmly, 27S; Mary addresses 
a letter to .iames, 314; its reueption, 
315; she resumes her ett'orts for re- 
lease, 32'J; condition of her iinprisim- 
jjrant, 370; change of places; her re- 
sentment at the ivuliilerenee of Jmnes, 
377; tlie Ilabington cmispiraey, 378; i 
Mary’s knowledge of the attempt to 
assassinate Klizabetli,:i7!t: herdevices 
tooHcape; isremoved to Tixall Castle, 
her cabinet opened, and her papers | 
seized, 380; elforts to criminato her; 
preiiaratioms for her trial, 331; who is 
conveyed to Ibhlieringay Oustle, 382; 
protests against the validity of the 
evidence, 38:!; the trial removed to 
Westminster and carried on in iier 
absence. :i84; sentence of condemna- 
tion; lier last letter to Elizabeth, 385; 
it is unanswered, SSti; the King of 
Eranee interposes on her lielialf, 3s7; 
popular deitiand in England for 
Mary’s death, 38'J; the ileath-warraut 
signed hy iilizabeth; attempts hy 
Elizalnth to have her assassinated, 
300; Mary calmly receives the an- 
nouncement of her approaching 
execution ; her conduct during tiie 
evening before her death, 3',)2; pre- 
parations on the morning of the exe- 
cution, 303; her final protest, 3!I4; 
her death; controversies as to her 
guilt or innocence, ;ir)5; buried with 
pomp in the church of Peterborough, 
307. 

Mary II., death of, iii. 24.3, 

Mashani, Mrs., iii. 3SS. 

Miiskings or mumndngs, ii. 34. 

Masquerades, i, 140, 1(12; in disrepute, 
ii. 200; fontlness of the Scots for, iii. 
318. 

Masson, Professor, biographer, i.kc.,iii. 

aio. 

Matilda, queen of Henry I., i. 101, 105. 

Matilda, wife of Havid 1., i. 105. 

Mauchlirie, Mhshart preaches at, ii. ti7. 

Mauohline Moor, battle of, iii. 9(1. 

Maule, .Sir Kohert, at ETarlaw, i. 367. 

Maule, .Sir Thomas, i. 202. 

Maxwell, .lames Clerk, physicist, iii. 
614. 

Maxwell, .lolin, of ilunshes, iii. .fCS. 

Maxwell, Lain! of, 11. ,550, 557. 

Maxwell, Lord, supporte .lames III., i. 
4(34. 

Maxwell, Lord, oiui of the secret coun- 
cil, i. 566; makes an iiir<nul into Eng- 
land, 570; provost of Edinburgh, 573; 
imprisoned, 57.5; sent as ambassador 
to Prance, 5S7 : libenited by Henry 
VIII., ii. .52; proposes that all should 
have liberty to read the Scriptures, 
54. 

Maxwell, Lord, Earl of Morton, ii. 330, 

May, Queens of, forlddden, ii. 94. 

Mayhole, College of, ii. 255. 

Mayne, .lohn, poet, iii. 605. 

Meadows, the, Edinburgh, iii. 470. 

M earns, men of, at the battle of Largs, 

i. 136. 

Mearns, Earl of, i. 94. 

Measures, enactments regulating just, 
i. 488. 

Medina, .Tohn (iome/, de, ii. 5;!7. 

Meerut, mutiny at. iii. 515. 

Meikle, Andrew, iiitroiluees thrashing- 
ni(i.chine. iii. 470. 

Meikle, ,Tame.s, introduces wiunowing- 
inaeliine, iii. 471. 

Melbourne, Lord, iii. 525, 529, 531. 

Mcldrum, Old, i. 224, 

Mclfort, Earl of, iii. 35;!. 

Melro.se, i. 66, 341; ii. (iC. 

Melrose Abbev, i. 112, 163; ii. 63. 

Melrose, A))bots of, i, 162, :595, 567. 

Malvil, Andrew, arrives in Scotland; 
appointed principal of Glasgow ITni- 
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versity, ii. 303; moderator of Assem- 
bly, 313, 332; in’esents theirgrievances 
to tlio king, 334; cited for a sermon 
preached at St. Andrews; his bold 
defence; acnteiieed to imprisonment, 
34.S; be escaiics into England, 349; 
la))nnra to rcstoi'e the churcli to a 
better position, ;3(i9; is excouiiniini- 
eated hy Adamson, 372; iirotcsts 
a,gainst the restoration of Adamson, 
373; removed from the finiversity of 
St. .Andrews, but restored, 375; his 
eloinient address on occasion of the 
qiiccu's (ioronation, 465; jirotcsts 
against the recall of the banislied 
Popish earls; Ills stem iuidros.s to 
the king, 4:37; defends David Dlack, 
440; deposed from the rectorship at 
St. Andrews, 451; opposes the pro- 
poi5al to liave the cluirch represented 
in parliament, 452; excluded from 
the General Assembly, 453, 466; his 
interview with tlie king, 456; occa- 
sions the Miasilicon JJ(jron’ to be 
made public, 4.59; his liirtli and. edu- 
cation, 491; protests against tlie 
name and olliee of bishiq), 492; his 
fame as a scholar: his curriculum at 
Glus.gow liniversity, 518; boldness in 
suppressing rebellion among his 
students, 519; labours to improve 
the education of the universities, 
520; removes to St. Andrews; his 
successful ojtposltion to the Aristote- 
lian pliilosopliy. 521; sunmioned to 
London, 547; interview with the 
king; his attack on Sir 'J.'iionias 
Uaiiiilton, 549; his epigram oii the 
services on St. Michael’s .IJii.v, 550; 
summmied before the council; the 
epigram condemned as treasonable; 
his indignant rejdy; denounces Arch- 
bishop Bancroft, 551; sent to the 
Tower, 654; banished to Erance; his 
deatli and character, 555. 

Melvi), Sir Andrew, ii. 382, 393. 

Molvil, Janies, on the poetry of Sir 
David Lyndsay, ii. 229; ]ireaclios at 
St. Andrews; exeoniniunicated by 
Archbisho{) Adamson, ;!72; opposes 
the proposal to have tlie church 
represented in parliament, 452; re- 
marks on the eclip.se of the sun, 453; 
his picture of the education of his 
time, .516; account of John Kno.x's 
preaching, 517; description of a rope- 
dancer, 535; advises vigilance against 
the encroaelimcnts of tiie Chureli of 
England, 542; advises that a (leneral 
Assembly be called without the king’s 
license, 543; summoned to London, 
547; before the king, 549: compellod 
to attend the .services on St. iM iebners 
Day, 550; interview witli tlie Aich- 
liishny of Cmiterbuiy, 553; coiillned 
in Newcastle, 554. 

Melvil, Sir James, ii. ICO, 175, 1S7, 354. 

Malvil, James, ii. 328. 

Melvil, Sir Robert, ii. 183, 190, 196, 197, 

, 388, 389. 

Melvill, James, takes part inassassimi- 
tiori of Cardinal Beaton, ii. 72. 

Melville, George, Lord, opposes the 
episcopal measuros of Charles I,, iii. 
16; joins the Monmouth confederacy, 
193; his estates forfeited, 202; afi- 
pointed secretary of state by William 
III; 227; lemler of the moderate 
Tre.sliyteriaiis in parliament, 227. 

Melville, Lord, See Diivtlnn {Ilanri/). 

Meuainville, Monsieur de, ii. 340, :!42. 

Mensehikoif, Triuee, iii. 538, 539, .542. 

Menteith, AVulter Coinyn, Earl of, i. 
128; urges the corn nation of Alexamler 
III., 129; charges against Alan Dnr- 
ward; appointed giiardhui of Alex- 
ander HI., 130; his suspicious death, 
131; his widow iianishod. 132. 

Menteith, Earl of (Walter Stewart), i. 
132, 1(36, 

Menteith, Earl of, at Nevil’s Cross, i. 
315. 

Menteith, Earl of, supports James 
III., L 464. 

Menteith, Sir John, betrays Wallace, i. 
204, 

Merchandise, under Alexander III.; 
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progrc.ss under William the Lion, i. 
160. 

Morcliaiit, career of a .succch^ful. i. 
495; wide applicatton of term in, 
Scotland, iii. 306. 
‘Merchetanmlierum’, i. 159. 

Memo or Menis, one of tan distilcts of 
ScotJaml, i. 94. 

.'Mermiii defeats the Dmai's, i. Si . 

Morse, men of, at tbo battle of f-args, 

i. i;«i. 

M.itbaglin, i. 3. 

McUiveii, battle of, i, 212. 

Methven, Lonl, i. iiiM. 

Metliveii, Paul, ii. 161, 126, 249. 
Michael, St., order of, ii. (1.5. 

Midden idaeed before tlKMloor, iii. 49::. 
Middleniore, envoy of Elizidietli, ii. 269. 
Aliddletoii, General, Earl of, defeats a 
body of insurgeiifs on Maiichlino- 
Moor, iii. 96; supersedos tlie Earl of 
Oleiieaini, 120; bis army routed, 121; 
appointed royal commissioner, 125; 
opens parliament; his coarseness, 
126; his drunkemies.s, 127; desire to 
eiitablisli Episciqiney in Seotiaml, 
131; plots against Lord Lorn, 1:35 ; is 
plotted against by Lauderdale; tvie,s- 
to compel the ministers to attend 
diocesan meetings, 1313; iion-criiiipli- 
aaec of the clergy, i:37; charges, 
brought against, 1:38; deposition and 
dentil, 139. 

Middleton, llev. Mr., presented to Ciil- 
salnioiid, iii. 577; presentation con- 
Hniieil by old Assenibl.v, 584. 
Jlitlliithiaii, petitions against treaty of 
I'liioii, iii. 265; Air. Gladstone mem- 
ber for, 558, 562. 

Milan Decree, tlie. iii. 511. 

Mile Aet, tlic. iii, 146. 

Millield, rout at, i. 5:52. 

Militia, (Itmiaiid for iiatiuual, iii. 418;. 
bill brought in by Air. Elliot, 1766, 
iii. 418; force proposed in Heotland,, 
426; force rai,se(i in 1797, iii, 435. 

Alill, James, historian, iii. (309, 610. 
Aliilar, Andrew, (.>arly printer, ii. 50. 
Millenary .Petition, tlie, ii. 540. 

Miller, Hugh, geologist, Ac., iii, 614. 
Miller, Air,, of Dalswiiiton, iii. 589. 
Aliller, William, eiigrav(;r, iii. 620. 
Alilmaii, Dean, on the prince consort,, 
iii. 552. 

Aliln, Walter, martyr, ii. 99. 

Alindeii, iiattlu of, iii. 417. 

Alinorca taken by the Erench, iii. 415. 
Alinorites, eonveiit of, at Dumfries, i. 
209. 

Alinstrels in 14tU eenty. , i. 293 ; in 15th' 
eenty., 495; in 16th eenty., ii. 35. 
Alinto, Lord, in India, iii. ,54,5. 

Alinto, Matthew Stewart, Laird of, 
provost of Glasgow, ii. :329, ;i32, .‘133. 
Aliralielle, Alaiijnis do, iii, 390, ;391. 
aMissionary societies ost.ablished, iii. 
4.57: missions begim by Cliurch of 
Scotland. 5tiU. 

Ali.stletoe, importance of the, 1. .59, 60. 
Alitehell, James, tries to assassinate 
Archbishop .Sharp, iii. 153, 167, lOS. 
AJitcliell, Sir Thomas, Australian ex- 
plorer. iii, 03,6. 

Aloderators, constant, in presbyteries, 

ii. 552. 

Aloftat, Dr. Robert, African missionary, 

iii. (317. 

Ahdiun, Lord, killed in duel, iii. :3:i9. 
Aloidart, John of, ii. 9:!. 

Aloir, David Macbeth (‘ Delta iii. 
607. 

Alolieru, Scottish descent claimed by, 
iii. 277. 

Alonasteries: Wbitberii or Wliitborn, 
i. 62; of ,8t. Iventigern at Glasgow; 
loiia, 6.3 ; Melro.se, Goldingliaui, 
'ryningham, and Aberconi, (I6 : St. 
Andrcw.s, 77; Scone established; 
Dunfermline; .St, Cohn on Inehcolra, 
105; Dunkeld, 112; Dniifennliiie, 262; 
Elcho, St. Serf’s Inch, Loch. 
Leven, 383. 

Alonastic institutions reformed, i. 473. 
Alonberiicau, Monsieur, ii. 316. 
Alnncrieff, Rev. Alu.\andcr, iii. 447. 
Moricrioff, Lord, iii, ,571. 

Aloueriell, William, of Aloiicrielf, ii. 473. 


index: 
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SIONEV 

Money, lumling of j engaged; in by the 
clergy,, i.. 2S9;rexport of, prohibited 
ill IStli uentury, 39U; relative value 
of, iu Ifitli century, ii. 267. 

Monk, General, left by Cromwell to 
reduce Stirling, Castle, iii. 11&; sent 
against the imtch, 119; receives siir- 
reiuler of Earl of Gleucairn, 121; 
Cfonnvcirs suspicion of him; his 
cDiniuct on the deatli of Cromwell; 
appointed cominander-in-chief of the 
army; corresponds with Charles, 124; 
\vishe.s to retain the Scottish forts; 
created Duke of Albemarle, 12i:i; his 
proceedings against the Marquis of 
Argyle, 128. 

Monmouth, Dnki' of, defeats the Cove- 
nanters at Bothwell Bridge, iii. 17G; 
r.onqilaints of his clemenej', 170; 
forms a confederacy for the defence 
of the kingdom, HKl; plan for the 
invasion of England, 20:'.; lands in 
England; defeated at fsedgeinoor, 
2o."j; e.vecniud, 200. 

Monnivaird, battle at, 1. SO. 

Monopolies attacked, iii. 163. 

Monro, General Le.slie’s lieutenant, iii. 


39. Ill 


Monro, Sir George, iii. 120. 

Monro, Sir llectdi-, iii. 426. 

ISIous Grampiiis, 1. 43, 44, 72. 

Mons Mug, in Edinburgh Castle, iii. 


303. 


Montague, Dr., royal chaplain, iii. 2. 

MA,)ntague, Lord, iii. S4. 

Montcalm, General, at Quebec, iii. 417. 

Montcith, Murdocli, Earl of, i. 29S. 

Monteitli, Earl of, ii. lOi). 

Montgomerie, Siour Lorges de, ii. (15, 

Motiigoniery, Earl of, Bliilip Herbert, 
ii, 562. 

Montgomery, Sir Jame.s, iii. 220, 227. 

Montgomery, .lames, poet, iii. 004. 

Montgomery, Kolierfc, appointed Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, il. 327; his ap- 
pointment opposed by tlie Assembly, 
32S; tries to force liimself into tlie 
arclibislioprie, 329; submits to the 
church, 330; excommunicated, 332; 
proclaimed Bishop of Glasgow, 334; 
expelled from Edinburgh, 33.5; Iie- 
fure the Assembly, 338; e.xcomnuml- 
cation alirogated, 353; lus unpopu- 
larity, 359. 

Montrose, destroyed liy lire, i. 103; 
surrenders to General Monk, iii. 


117. 


jMontroao, Duke of, iii. 342. 

M(nitro,se, Earl of Crawford created 
Duke of, i. 4(i5. 

Montrose, Earl of, at Klodden, i. 535. 
Montrose, Earl of, joins coalition 
against Botliu'ell, ii. ISS. 

Montrose, Earl of, protests again.stthe 
meeting of parliament in Stirling, 


council, oil; conveys Morton 
.i'ldlnluirgh, 323; made keeper of the 
castle of Glasgow. SKi; taken prisoner, 
421; orders a public thank, sgiving, 


474. 


Montrose, Earl and Marquis of, takes 
part with tlie popular jiarty, iii. 24; 
gained over to the king's cause; 
detected in a, plot and made prisoner, 
49; rumoured plot to assas.sinate 
J-iamilton and Argyle; his secret 
trial, 62; made a marquis, 70; Ids 
plan fur tlie recovery ot Scotland to 
the royal cause; enters .Scotland, 70; 
defeats Lord Elclio at 'L’iiipennuir, 


'1; retreats from Juverurie; devas- 
iales Argyle, 72; defeats Earl of 
Argyle at Inverlocliy, and nnrry at 
.Anhiearn, 73; defeats Baiilie at 
Alford, 74; lay.s waste tlie country; 
defeats Bailie at liilsytli, 78: is over- 
thrown at Philipliangh, 79; <lisbands 
his array and retires to the Con- 
tinent, 82; with Charle.s II. on tlie 
Continent, 105; returns to Seotlaiul ; 
defeated and tain ' 


defeateil and taken prisoner, 106 
his trial and execution, 100, 107; 
causes of his successes and defeats, 


Moor, William, apposes. Lauderdale, 
iii. lei. 

Moore, Air .Toliii, serves in Holland, 
iii. 437; at .Ale.xaudria. 507; sent to 
.Spain, 511; retreat to Corunna; lie- 
feate .Soult, and is mortally wounded. 


512, 


, Huger, in Irish rebellion, iii. 53. 

Morality plays introduced into Scot- 
land, ii. 32. 

Moray, conquered by tlie Danes, i. SI; 
one ot ten districts of Scotland, 94; 
insurrection of, against Ale.xander 
n.,12.5. 

Moray, oarldom of, given to tlie Earl 
of Hiiiitly, ii. 91. 

Moray-mcn, rebellion of, against Mal- 
colm I., i. 77, 

Morayshire, rebellion against. Malcolm 
IVL. i. 314. 

Moi-ay, Sir Andrew, of Bothwell, joins , 
Wallace, i. 183; killed at Stirling, : 


MOHTO^' 

iu Korfolk’s plot, 274; his expeilitiou 
to suppress disorders on the Border: 
trial of l.ethingtou, 27(i; reluillmn of 
the northern earls against, £ii/.ahetl»: 
his proceedings against tiiem: liis 
proposal tiuit Mary should ite de- 
livered to lite custody, 277; llie 
Hauditi.ma continue tlieir plots 
agaiii-st him; his as.sassiuation con- 
temphited, 278; proceedings of Botii- 
wellliaugh to eftect it; assiis.sinati(in 
of the regent at Linlithgow ; liis 
last moments; liis cbanicter, 27'.}; 
his funeral; grief of .lohn Knox at 
tlio murder; liis prayer on tiie occa- 


i, 2.80. 


Moray. Archiliald, Earl of, i. 412; killed 
at Ai-kiiiliolm, 42(1. 

Moray, Joliii .Haiidolph, Earl of, lights 
.against Edward Btdiol at Annan, i, 


300. 


ISS. 


Moray, Sir Andrew, of Botliwell. joins 
Wallace in the invasion of Eii, gland, 
i. 1S8; marries si.ster of Holiert 
Bruce, 262; ehosen regent, 299, 306; 
taken prisoner by the En.glisli, 300; 
released; rallies tlie friends iif lilierty, 
303; attends tile iiarliamcnt at Dair- 
sie, 304; defeats Earl of Atliule, 305; 
liis wary prudence, 306; his death, 
309. 

Moray, Bisliop of, i. 163, 209, 277, 643, 
529; ii. 3,. 110. 

Moray, Earl of, retires to Erance after 
Halidon Hill ; returns and is ehosen 
regent, i. 303; fights against tlie 
English; at the Borough M uir; taken 
prisoner, 305; killed at Hevil’s Gross, 


316. 


Moray. .Earl of, i. 336, 344, 851. 

Moray, Earl of, taken prisoner atHomil- 
dou Hill, i. 360. 

Moray, Earl of, lieutenant of the 
kingdom, i. 67S; ii. 54. 

Moray, Earl of (Lord .Tames, and 
Regent), accompanies Mary to 
France; defeats an English army iu 
Fife, ii. 83; defends Edinliurgli 
against the queen-regent, 119; his 


tion, 120; his interview witl 
queen-regent, 123; iiHluces Mary to 
return to Scotland, 131; visits tlie 
.English court, 132; supermtenils the 
demolition of religious buildings, 
133; receives Mary on lier arrival iu 
Seotlaiul, 134; suppresses tlie Border 
nnarauders, 139, 143; appointed to 
fix the stipends of the clergy; created 
Earl of Moray; marries Agnes Eeitli, 
141; defeats Himtly at Corrichie, 
143; his rupture with Knox, 149; 
opposes the marriage of Mary with 
Dai'iiley: flies into England, 167; 
Elizabeth’s treatment of; desire for 
his recall; his recoiieiliation witli 
Knox, 169; returns to Edinlmrgh; 
his interview with the queen, 173; 
retires to France, 186; returns, 198, 
199; interviews with Elizabeth and 
Mary, 199; Mary entreats him to 
accept the regency; is inaugurated 
regent, 200; his interviews with 
Throckmorton, 201; difiiculties of 
his position, 202; trial and execution 
of the agents in Darnley’s murder; 
his vigorous proceedings against 
distiirhers of tlie peace, 203; meeting 
of parliament, 204; escape of Mary 
from Lochleven, 205; he prepares 
for war, 206, 207; battle of Langside, 
207; he offers to justify liimself 
before Elizabeth, 209; he repair’s to 
England; attempt to waylay him, 
212; his conduct at Mary's trial, 213; 
his accusation, 216; produces the 
paiiers found in Bothwell’s casket, 
219; Mary’s counter-charges against 
him and his associates, 221, 222; at- 
tempts of Mary to stir up hostilities 
against him, 2’23; difiiculties in the 
way of his return to Scotland, 224; 
his proceedings for the restoration 
of order, 272; he holds a convention 
at Perth; his apology for his shar-e 


Moray, Sir James Crichton, created 
Earl of, i. 42’2, 

Moray, Tliomas Ilimdolpli, raised to 
the earbloin of, i. 2;j((. 

Aloray, 'Tliomas, Earl of, killed at 
Dupplin Moor,, i. 2S)8. 

Moray, Sir Tliomas, at liarlaw, i. 3(i7. 

Mordaimt, Lady .Htmrietta, intr<.uliices 
agriciiltiiral iniprovenient.s, iii. 469. 

Morevillfi, Richard de, i. 151. 

Morevilles, Oonstables of Scotlaud, i. 
157. 

Morgan, General, iii. 121. 

Morgan, 'Thomas, Queen Alary's agent, 
ii. 37S. 

Aloniiaor or chief, i. 75, 77, 95, 1.57. 

Morris-dancing, ii. 33. 

Alortimer, Catherine, David II. 's mis- 
tress, {. 324. 

Mortlach, battle of, i. 81. 

Morton, Earl oi, i. 566. 

Alorton (Regent), son of Sir George 
Douglas, created Earl of, ii. 91; sub. 
scribes bond of tbe (Congregation, OS; 
commissioner to England, 129; ap- 
pointed to fix the stipends of the 
clergy, 141; take.s part in the murder 
otRizzio, 171; flees to Eiiglaiul, 174; 
is recalled, ISO; supports Botiiwell’s 
pretensions, 1S7; joins the coalition 
against Botliwell, 188; attends trial 
of Mail', 212 ; attacks the Hainiltous, 
283; ids tyrannical treatment of the 
clergy, 290 ; is chosen regent; Eliza- 
beth’s partiality for him; he alienates 
tlie friends of M.ary from her cause, ■ 
298; English troops arrive in Scot- 
land, 299; Ediuburgli Castle suiTen- 
dered to the En.glisl!, 300: the pri- 
soners given up to the regent; end of 
tlie wars in Scotland in Mary’s iie- 
half, 301; improvement of the country 
during tlie civil war, 302; the regent 
reduces tlie Borders to sulnnissiim; 
avaricious eliaracter of ins govern- 
ment, 303; liis covetous aggressions 
on tlie elrarch; he applies to Queen 
Elizabeth for money; tlie state of 
afi'airs, 304; skirmish between the 
Border wardens, 805; quarrel be- 
tween tbe regent and Elizabekli; ln.s 
oppressions coutlnuod, 306; Athule 
and Argyle appeal to tlie king against 
Morton; he resigns the regemiy and 
retires to Lochleven, 307; Episeopaoy 
established by him in tlie Scottish 
cluirch; the regent’s fniiriess en- 
deavours to win Andrew Me.vil over, 
308; Morton’s intriguo.s for tlie re- 
covery of his autliority, 309; parlia- 
ment meets at .Stirling; Alorton is 
chancellor; election of the Lords of 
the Articles; Morton demits tlie 
regency, 310; his power firmly estab- 
lished, 311 ; the Earl of Athole liis 
chief opponent; suspected of poison- 
ing him; ids dying declaration; takes 
Hamilton Castle, 312; design of the 
nobles to supplant liiin, 315; sus- 
pected of a design to seize tlie king, 
318; his downfall resolved on; accused 
of sharing in' the murder of Darnley, 
320; Elizabeth interposes in ids be- 
half, 321: his penitence, 322; his trial, 
323; confession, 324; execution, 326. 
Morton, E.arl of (Lord Maxwell), ii. 336. 


AlOltTOVr 

Morton, Earl of, ii. dm. 870. I 

Morton, Earl of, ii. 488. 

Morton, Join), tried for sedition, iii. i 
.431. , 

Morton, Julm, Jesuit jiriest, ii. 432. 
Morjsoii, Kynes, liis accuimt of the 
eonuuerce of Scotland, ii. SOI; journey 
to Eilini)ur.uli; the style of living, Oiif>: 
the e.i',ncrvd ivsnoet of tile country, 
.'rid; drinking r.ustonn; of the period, 

Mitscow, retreat from, iii. fil4. 

Mossnnui, .lolin, sculptor, iii. (120. 
Mote-hill of Perth, 1 82. 

Motiierwell, VVillifun, poet, iii. 605. 
Monntelianks, iii. 318. 

‘ Mount!) ■ liills, the, i. 511. 

M.ousa, hvoch of, i. 32'". 
aiowbray, Alexa)\der de, i. 303, 304. 
Mowbray, Sir John, i. 224, 300. 
aiowliiuy, .SirPbilip, 1. 212, 221, 232, 
240,244. 

Muir, Tlionias, tried for seditif)n, iii. 

431; moninnent erected to, 433, 

Muir, Jlev. Tlionias, of Orwell, iii. 448. 
Mules (velvet slippers), ii. 632. 

Miiller, Professor M,,ax, on tlie Stone 
Age of the Andaman Islands, i. is. 
Muinniings or maskings, ii. 34. 

' 'Mungo, St. See limtinem. 

Miuiicij.)al reform, iii. 428^ 518, 52S. 
Munro, I>r., on lake-dwellings, i. 28, 20. 
M'niiro, Hector, accused of witchcraft, 

ii. 400, 

Munro, Sir Hector, in India, iii. 645. 
Murchison, Sir lloderick I,, geologist, 

iii. 614. 

Murdoch, AViliiam, introduces gas- 
lighting, iii. 505. 

Mure, Colonel AVilliam, liistorian. iii. 
GOO. 

Murray, family founded by tlie Flem- 
ings, i. 156. 

Murray. Andrew, of Tullibardiue, i. 
207, 290. 

Murray, Lord Charles, iii. 348, 

Murray, Gilbert, speech at tlie Council 
of Northampton, 1176, i. 148. 

Murray, Lord George, lieutenant-gen- 
eral ill Prince Cliai'les's array, iii. 371; 
member of liis council, 381; advises 
entering England by Cumherlaud, 
382; his jealousy of lluke of Perth; 
re.signs his conimission, but is after- 
wards invested witli tlie sole com- 
mand, 384; advises an advance f urtlier 
into England; pauifies tlie Higliland 
chiefs, 385; urges a retreat, 380; is 
delayed at Clifton; defeats the royal- 
ists, 388; commands rigiit wing at 
Falkirk, 301; signs petition urging a 
retreat to tlie Highlands, 305 ; dis- 
trusted by diaries, 306; advises a 
retreat to tlie mountain passe.s, 398; 
comniands riglit wing at Ciilloden, 
398, 390; collects the fugitives at 
Eutliven, 401. 

Murray, James, at Carherry Hill, ii. 
192. 

ilurray, John, of Broughton, Scottish 
Jacobite, iii. 860; watclies for tlie ar- 
rival of Prince diaries, 367; secretary 
to the prince, 370; at capture of 
Ediiihui'gli, 373; member of Oliarles’s 
council, 381 ; advises a retreat, 380; 
turns king’s evidence, 405, 409. 
Murray, lord, iii. 221. 

Murray, Mrs., directress of dancing 
assemblies in Edinburgh, iii. 479. 
Murray, Sir Mungo, persecutor of the 
(love I uniters, iii. 150. 

Murray, Sir Patrick, ii. 440. 

Murray, .Sir llobert, iii. 152. 

M urray, William, wliipping - boy to 
Charles I., iii. 150. 

Murray of 'I'ullybaniin forfeited, ii. 367. 
Murtlacli, hisliopric of, i. 112. 

Musgrave, royalist leader, iii. 05. 
Musgrave, Sir TUoma.s, i, 336. 

Music, in 15tli century, i. 004; early 
cliurch, ii. 40; improved by Simon 
Taylor; state of, under James I'V., 
41; first notice of the bagpipes, 42; 
mucli practised by stiuleuts, 618; a 
regular part of education ; music and 
the Reformation, 523; love of the 
Highlanders for, iii. 279; their war- 


songs, 282; cultivated by the young in 
17th century, 290 ; concerts in Edin- 
burgh in 17th century, 317; cultiva- 
tion of, in 18th century, 481. 

Musical instruments, in 13tli century, 

i. 292; of the Highlamlens, ii. 27; 
imuiufacture of, iii. 307. 

Musket, use of the, iii. 283; iinprove- 
uuiuta on the, 2S4. 

Mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, 
iii. 434. 

Mystery plays, ii. 32. 

Mytton, Chapter of, i. 256. 


N. 

Nairn, iii. 397. 

Nairn, castle of, i. 81. 

Nairne, Baroness, poet, iii. (305. 

Nairne, Lord, in rebellion of 1715, iii. 
354. 

Nairn, Lord, in rebellion of 1745, iii. 
37.5, 377, 382. 

Nairne, Miss, accidentally wounded 
after Prestonpans, iii. 370, 

Nairn, Rev. Thomas, iii. 448. 

Naismitli, John, threatened with tor- 
ture, ii. 412. 

Naraui', Guy, Count of, i. 305. 

Nana Sahib, iii. .540. 

NapieJ', Biu'hara, tried for witchcraft, 

ii. 407. 

Napier, Sir Cliarles, iii. 544. 

Napier, David and Robert, engineers, 

iii. !)90. 

Napier, John, of Merehiston, iii. 323. 
Napier, Sir Robert, iu Abyssinia, hi. 
054. 

Napoleon, Louis, Iii. 536. 

Napoleon, Prince, at Alma, iii. 530 
Naseliy, battle of, iii. 76. 

Nasmyth, Alexander and Patrick, 
painters, iii. 020. 

Nasmyth, Janies, inventor of steam- 
hammer, iii. ,503, 020. 

National Board of Agriculture estab- 
lished, iii. 592. 

National Rifle Association instituted, 
iii. 549. 

‘ Nations, Battle of the ’, iii. 514. 

Nau, Queen Mary's secretary, ii. 381. 
Navigation laws, iii. 261, 272. 

Nectan III., King of Pietland, i. 144. 
Neil, General, in India, iii. 540. 

Neile, Bisliop of Winchester, iii. S. 
Neilson, James, inventor of hot-blast, 
iii. 598. 

Neilson of Corsaok, iii. 140. 

Nelison, Lord, at Aboukir, iii. 430; his 
death at Trafalgar, 009. 

Nennius the historian, i. 50. 

Neolithic implenieuts and people, i. 9, 
13, 14, 17. 

Nesblt Moor, battles of, i. 319, 359. 
Netlierlands, commercial treaty with, 
i. 570. 

N evil’s Cross, or Durham, battle of, i. 
315. 

Newhattle, Abbot of, ii. 836. 

Newcastle, besieged, iii. 82 ; evacuated 
by Scottish army, 88; attempt of the 
Jacobites to capture, 345. 

Newcastle, Duke of, iii. 881, 887, 416, 419, 
Newcastle, Marquis of, iii. 66, 67. 

New Lanark, cotton mills at, iii. 597. 
‘New Light’ niiuister.s, iii. 456. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, iii. 98. 

New Style of reckoning introduced, 
iii. 412. 

Ney, Marslial, iii. 615, 616. 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, iii. 643. 
Nicholas V., Pope, founds Glasgow 
University, 1. 602. 

Nicholson, Sir John, monopolist of 
tobacco, iii, 163. 

Nicolas, Prior of Worcester, i. 104, 160. 
Nigg, intrusion at, iii. 451. 

Nile, battle of the, iii. 436. 

Ninian founds monastery of Whit- 
horn, i. 62. 

Nithsdale, Earl of, iii. 345, 348, 354. 
Nithsdale, Lord of, i. 342, 34,3. 

Nive, battle of the, iii. 614. 

Nivelle, battle of the, iii. 514. 

Noailles, Duke of, iii. 4iu 


ORLEANS 

‘Noctes Ambrosianie’, the, iii. 607. 

Nolan, Caiitain, at Jialaklava, iii. 5-42. 

‘Nou-indiilged’ minister.*, tiic, iii. 154. 

Non-intrusion agitation, iii. 575. 

No Poi'icry riots in I'kiiiiburgli and 
Glasgow, iii. 454. 

Norfolk, Duke of, adoiit.s tim cause of 
Mary; president of tlie court for Iier 
trial, ii. 21‘1; intrigues fer tlie sup- 
pression of the proofs of her guilt, 
213; is warned by Eli/aliclli, 214; ids 
projected marriage witli Mary, 273: 
detection of tlie plot, 274; lu.s trial 
ami execution, 275. 

Norliam, meeting with Jtelward 1. at, 
i. 171, 175. 

Normal Seminaries c.stabli.shed, iii. 
65.4. 

Normans ui Scotland, i. 154, 155. 

Norri.s, ,Sir Jolm, naval comm.andcr, 
iii. 366. 

Norse chieftains, establislied in AV’es- 
tern Isles; Alexander III. attempts 
the subjugation of, i. 133; tliey Imrii 
tlie monastery of Iona, 144, 

North, Lord, premier, iii, 421. 

Nortliallerton, liattle of, or iiattle of 
tlie Standard, i. 100. 

Nortliiunptrm, clmrcli council at, i. 
117, 118, MS. 

‘Nortli Briton’ newspapei’, iii. 421. 

Nortlicote, Sir Stafl’ord, iii. 555, .563. 

Nortlicrn (kmftaleracy, the, iii. 506. 

Nortliesk, Earl of, at ’.I'raialgar, iii. 509. 

Northumhcrlaiid, Earl of, jilots against 
Elizabeth, ii. 277. 

Norway, agreement witli, eoiioerning 
tlie Hebrides, i. i.'jO. 

NottiugUiim, King Charles erects his 
standard at, iii. 61. 

Nottingiiam, Earl of, iii. 254. 

Novelists of 18th century, iii. 502. 

Noye, Attorney-general, iii. 11. 

Nydie, Laird of, ii. 76. 


0 . 

Oak, iu Druid worship, i. 69. 

Oates, Titus, iii. 170. 

Oath of homage, i. 139. 

Ochiltree, Lord, joins the Congregation 
in tlie defence of Pertii, ii. lOS; a 
leader of the Glasgow division, 120; 
steadfast friend of Knox, 150, 151; 
opposed to the marriage of Mary 
with Daniley, 167; joiiis coalition 
against Bothwell, 188. 

Ochiltree, Lord, 11. 411, 412. 

Ocker or usury, laws against, ii. 600. 

Oetavians, tlie, li. 434, 443. 

Oda or Duff, reign of, i. 78. 

Ogilvie, Sir David, iii. 71. 

Ogilvie, Lord, in reliellion of 1746, iii. 
380, 8S2. 

Ogilvie, Mrs., favourite of Cardinal 
Beaton, ii. 72. 

Ogilvie, Sir Thomas, joins 'Montruss, 
iii. 71; killed at Iiiverlochy, 73. 

Ogilvy, John, a Jesuit, ii. 563. 

Ogiivy, Lord, at Harlaw, i. 307. 

Ogilvy, Lord, ii. 143, 309, 

Ogilvy, Lord, at Philipliaiigh, iii. 79 

Ogilvy, Sir Walter, i. 351. 

Oliphant, Lord, ii. .52. 

Oliphant, Mrs., novelist, iii. 60S, 

Oliphant, Sir 'Williani, i. 203, 

Omens, popular faitli in, iii. 287. 

Orange, Prince of, iii. 214, 215. 

Orchardson, W. Qiiiller, painter, iii. 
630, 

Ordeal, trial by, iii. 291. 

Orkney, Bishop of, ii. 59, 95, 189, 212, 
216, 567: iii. 163. 

Orkney, Bari of, ii. 306, 310. 

Orkney and Shetland I.slands, Orkneys 
taken iiossession of by the Romans, 
i. 45; early liistory of, 95; aunoxed 
to Norway; manners and mode of 
life ill; armour, 96; weapons, sliips, 
fortifleations, burgs and tliin.s, occu- 
pations, 97; Orkney visited by Haco, 
133, 135; attempt to separate tlie 
Orkneys from Scotland, 576. 

Orkney and Siiotland, Duke of, ii. 189. 

Orleans, Regent, iii. 350. 
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ORMISTON 

Ormistoii, Laird uf, ii. (19, ISO. 

Ormotul, [)iike of, iii. 131. 

Omioiid, .Dukij of, iii. <U1, .‘'•ila, SOrj. 
<.)rni(iua, riiiKli, Eiirl of, i. .112, 4-2(). 
Ormond, Marquis of, i. 462. 

Ormond, Marquis of, iii. SO. 

Onnsby, William, i. 181, 183. 

Orthes, battle of, iii. S14. 

(.).suabnick, iii. 357. 

O’.Snllivar., Quiirter-maHtor-geueral, iii. 
3S1, 401. 

Oswald. King, i. fM, 6,5. 

Oswy, King of Kortliumberlaud, i. 142. 
Otterburn, battle of, i. 345. 

Otto, Oardiiifil, i. 126. 

Outdoor sports in early times, ii. 34. 
Outruni, Lieutuuant-generiil, iii. .546, 
iW. .548. 

Oxbiirgli, Colonel, iii. 3.iS, 

4»xford besieged, iii. 76, 

O.xford, Karl of, iii. 3.11. 

Oyster.c(dl!irs of old Edinburgh, iii. 
4S3, 


P. 

Pa,geants, iii. 300, 301, 802. 

Paget, Charles, adherent of Mary,ii. 378. 

I'aiuting, in 1.5th eeutury, i. .505; ignor- 
ance of tile progress of, ii. 42. 

T'ai.sle.v, demolition of monastery of, 

ii. 132; silk gauze manufacture in, 

iii. 404; manufaeture of thread iii, 
.507. 

ralaadithie implements, i. 0. 

Palieoutology, linguistio, i, 31^ 

Pallfidius, i. 62. 

Palmer, Sir Tliomas, ii. 83, 

Palmer, Rev. Tliomas I''ysshe, tried for 
sedition, iii. .131, 432, 433. 

Palmerston, Lonl, lord of the admir- 
alty, iii. 511); foreign seerctary, 525; 
home .secretary; on the prevention of 
cholera, .530; premier, ,543, 549; his 
death, 553. 

Pamplona taken, iii. 514. 

Panter, David, 1. 577, ,596; ii. 91. 

.Paper manufacture, tlie, iii. fiOO. 

1‘aratliu manufacture, tlie, iii. 699. 

Paris, chief actor in murder of Darn- 
ley, ii. 182. 

Paris, treaty of, iii. 514. 

Parish school, the, iii. 299. 

Park, Mungo, traveller, iii. 504, 616. 

Park, Patri'c, sculptor, iii. 620. 

Parker, Admiral Hyde, iii. 426, 

i’arliameut, at .Scone in 1320, called 
the Black Parliament, i. 2.58; no 
regular parlianiunt up to time of 
Alexander III., 280, 288; composition 
of, at Brigham in 1289; commons 
beginning to Ixs represented, 288; 
by the absence of members, reduced 
to a committee, 3;)0; of 1398, a.ssert.s 
its right to transfer kingly rule, and 
to limit it, 854; condition of, on the 
death of Bruce; no real parliament 
for twenty years; tlie third estate in, 
of 1357 ami ever after; disinclination 
of members to attend; appointment 
of committees, 370; seventeen towns 
represented in 1357, i. 376; regular 
history of, hogins in 1.424, i. 385; de- 
gradation of, 442; reliance of James 
I. on; frequent meeting of, during 
his reign; enactments published in 
the Scottish tongue for tile first 
time; eompo.sition of, and niiiiiber of 
niomber.s; Jaine.s l.’s plan for a .Scot- 
tish .House of (,!omiiiiJiis, 479; re- 
missnes.s of tlie iiieinliers in tlieir 
iittendanee; the Riding of tlie .Parlia- 
ment, 489; the dress of memtiers 
I'cgulated by law; mode of conduct- 
ing business, 481; of 1560, first, fa- 
vourable to the Reforiiiatioii; Mait- 
land of .Letliington cliosen speaker, 
ii. 126; Confession of Kaitli ratified; 
Book of Discipline drawn up, 128; 
council of re,geiiey chosen; dissolved, 
129; of 157'.), confirms the punish- 
ment of the Hamiltoiis, 317; of 1580, 
vote for the raaiiitemince of the 
arrn.v-, 321; of 1584, rapidity and 
secrecy of its proceedings; acts 


against the church, .352, ,357; of 1587, 
important act regarding church pro- 
perty, 400; of 1592, concessions to 
the church, 413; of 1593, demands 
of the church rejected, 417; at Perth, 
its proceedings towards tlie establish- 
ment of Episcopacy, 548; prelates re- 
stored to their privileges, 559; eallod 
to r.utify the Five Articles of Pertli, 
571, 572 ; English, of 1014, refuse 
to grant supplies until grievances 
are redressed; dissolved without 
transacting any business; called the 
Addle Parliament, 570; of 1621, sub- 
sidies granted; redress of grievances, 
576; qiiarrels with the king and is 
dissolved, 577; of 1625, slowness in 
granting .supplies; demands for the 
suppression of Popery in the royal 
household, iii. > 2; at Oxford, no 
business done, 3; of 1626, impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, 4; of 1628, the 
‘Petition of Right’, 7; of 1629, first 
appearance of Oliver Cromwell; de- 
mand for redress of religious griev- 
ances. 9; of 1033, unfair election of 
the Lords of the Articles, 15; large 
supplies voted; mode of obtaining 
majorities, 16; of 1639, its proceed- 
ings impeded; prorogued, 42; of 
1641, opened by the king, 60; con- 
ciliatory measiiicb. terms of peace; 
scramble for office, 51; the Long, 
guards placed for their protection, 
5.5; attempt to arrest six member.s, 
66; they adjourn to Giiildliall, .57; 
the Militia Bill, 58; of 1648, su- 
premacy of the royalist party; re- 
solve to invade England; David 
Leslie refuses to lead, 95: of 1661, 
new form of oath, 126; attempt to 
abolish the Lords of Articles; Solemn 
League and Covenant, and National 
Covenant annulled; the Rescissory 
Act passed, trial and execution of 
Argyle, 127. and of James Guthrie, 
129; of 1662, establishes Episcopacy, 
134; act of indemnity passed, 135; 
of 1603, acts against Presbyterianism 
and conventicles, 139; the ‘ Bishops’ 
Drag-net’, 140; of 1669, passes the 
Act of Indulgence; great power 
given to tlie king; the Militia Act, 
165; of 1670, proposed union with 
England, 166; suppression of con- 
venticles, 157; of 1672, neAV taxes; 
tyrannical proceedings of Lauder- 
dale, 161; act a,gainst unlawful ordi- 
nations, 162; of 1673, demand for 
redress of grievances; opposition to 
Laiulenhtle, 103; of 1681, act to 
authorize the succession of tlie Duke 
of York to the throne; the Test Act, 
187; of 1685, compliance with the 
king’s wishes; the law of entail 
established, 202; of 1686, refuses to 
grant the king’s wish in favour of 
the Papists, 210; prorogued, 211; of 
1690, Act of Supremacy rescinded; 
Presbyterianism established, 228; of 
1700, effort to deal witli the Darien 
Scheme; the government prevent It 
by repeated adjournments, 241; the 
matter allowed to drop, 242; of 1702, 
hostile feeling against; important 
clianges among the otfleers; title of 
‘Rump’ applied to; consideration 
of a union between England and 
Scotland recommended, 246; is ad- 
journed and dissolved, 247; of 1703, 
the last Scottish; unnsual splendour 
of the ceremony of * Riding ’ at its 
opening, 248; reading of the queen’s 
letter; its apprehension regarding 
Anne’s High Church tendencies; 
motion for toleration to all Protes- 
tants; acts passed for the strengthen- 
ing of Presbyterianism, 249; speech 
of Fletcher of Sal ton; suddenly ad- 
journed, 250; of 1704, indignation 
excited by trial of Lindsay; Anne’s 
appeal with regard to settlement of 
succession; motions that the act of 
settlement should be refused until a 
treaty of commerce and the riglits of 
the nation were secured, 262; the 
Queensberry Plot; stipulation affixed 


PATTIESON 

to the bill of suppl.v: imjro.giicd, 253; 
of 1705, three partie.s represented in, 
255; question of trade and conunerce; 
poverty of the country and plsinr-i 
for its enrichment, 2.56; nets reg.ird- 
ing limitations on tlie crown; Fled- 
cher’s sclieme of limitations; act for 
a treaty of Union intnulueed, ‘257; 
the act carried; necessity for the 
union, 258; mmilier of Siaittisb com- 
inoners proposed by En.glisii com- 
missioners at the T,Tnioii, 260; num- 
ber of peers fixed, 261; of 1706, the 
terms f>f the Union; general di.ssatis- 
factinu in Scotland, *263; di.scussion 
on the articles, 265; proposal for an 
incorporating union carried, 271; 
acts for securing the Pnitcstanr, 
Church carried, 27‘3; onunieratiou 
of the articles, ‘272-274; tlm ['resby- 
terian church ratilied by Anne, 274; 
of 1706-1707, ratiiication of the Union 
liy the Scottish iiarliamunt an- 
nounced; debate in House of Com- 
mons on the Union, 326, 3‘27; ratitieil 
by them; discussion in House of 
Lords, 327; finally iiassc-d by the 
Lords, 3‘29; of 1710, re.strietioiis im- 
posed on .Scottish linen trade. 334, 
335; of 1737, discussion of the I'orteous 
riot, 362; act for discovery of the 
rioters to be read by minister.^, 3C:J; 
of 1747, aliolislies heritable jurisdic- 
tions, 409; of 1752, settle.-’, manage- 
ment of forfeited Highland estates, 
412; of 1760, continues measures for 
keeping down the Higlilanders, 418 ; 
of 1784, restores the forfeited High- 
land estates, 427; of 1797, raises a 
militia force in Scotland, 433; of 
1799, passes bill for legi.slative union 
with Ireland,, 437; of 1801, first 
Imperial Parliament, 437; of 1823, 
passes act for religious improvement 
of the Highlands,'522; of 1329, passes 
Catholic Emancipation Act, 624; 
of 1832, passes Reform Bill, 527: of 
1833, burgh 1‘efonn eifeeted, 528; 
abolition of slavery, 5‘29; of 1845, 
passe.s bills for regulation of I)anking; 
amendment of the poor-laws, 534; 
of 1846, abolishes the corn-laws, 
5;i4; of 1861, p.asses Ecelesi.istical 
Titles Act. 636; of 1863, Forbes- 
Miackenzie Act, 537; of 1868, Reform 
Bill, 553; of 187‘2, Education Bill for 
•Scotland, 554; of 1874, Clinrch 
Patronage Bill for Scotland, 655; of 
1881, Land Act for Ireland. 558: of 
1884, Reform Act, 561; of 1885, Re- 
distribution of Seats Act; political 
secretary for Scotland created, 562; 
of 1886, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill; Crofters’ Act, 563. 

Parliaments made septennial, iii. 364, 
365. 

Pater-noster Controversy, tlie, ii. 89. 

Paterson, William, pi’ojector of the 
Darien Scheme; his early career; 
nature of the scheme, iii. 234; its 
hiilure, 241; bis character and subse- 
quent history, 243; Bank of Scotland 
projected by, 304. 

Paton, John, Bishop of Dunkeld, ii. 
489. 

Paton, Sir J. Noel, painter, iii. 620. 

Patriarelud system, the, i, 165. 

Patrick of Dunbar, i. 360. 

Patronage, (lay) of limited extent in tlie 
early churcli, i. 471; contrary to the 
principles of Presbyterianism; re- 
stored to the Seotti,sh church after 
the Union, iii. 336; re-imposed, 441; 
opposed to the popubiv call, 446; 
condemned by the A,ssembly in 1736, 
447; becomes more obnoxious, 449; 
continued agitation against ; Profes- 
sor Hardy’s pamphlet; the Assembly 
ceases to petition against, 455; abol- 
ished, .565, 585; Mr. Gladstone's 
views on the hill. 566 ; renewed agi- 
tation against, 670; Duke of Argyle’s 
bill on, 676. See also Church of 
Scotland. 

Patten, Rev. Robert, iii. 348. 

Patten, William, quoted, ii. 2B8, 259. 

Pattieson, mayor of Carlisle, iii. 384 
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PAUL 

Paul, Hiiinor, ii. 

Paul .loiws, uxi)Uiiti of, iii. 425. 

. Paulet. Sir Amias, ii. ‘611, 391. 

PaulBs Diacmms, i 50. 

Pavii, isuviti, or iK-acock, ilunoeof, ii.34. 

Pawnii! or toiima, i, 41i9. 

l-'eacliam, EdiiKUul, ii. 575, B76, . 

J'oai'lfl, Scortisli. i. J'H, JOO; au article 
of export, 370; ii. 252. 

‘ I'eblis to I, lie I'liiy i. 498, 503. 

PuiUler-colf or chiiimiaii, ii. 500. 

Peelihift, Roliui't de, eliautberluin, i. 315. 

Peel, Sir Robei't, iii. 524, 034. 

Peerages, re.sti nation of forfeited, iii. 

Peers, numlier of representative Scot- 
tish, fixed at the Union, iii. 261, 274. 

I’ekiug, entered by Anglo-French 
troops, iii. 648. 

Pelagianisiu in Cliurch of Scotland, iii. 
442. 

Pelham, Homy, iii. 415, 419. 

1‘tilissier, Ueneral, iii. 043; 

I'cmhroke, Uarlof (Aymcrde V,alence), 
appointed CTuarciian of Scotiand, i. 
211; victory over Bruce at Metliven, 
212; proclamati(.m issued hy, 214; 
sends a force after llruoe, 219; de- 
feats Bruce in Uarrick, 220 ; attempts 
to surprise him in Uleiitriiel, 221; 
ilefeateil by Bruce at Loudon Hill, 
222 ; deposed from his olflce, 224 ; at 
Baimockbuni, 237, 2,19; appointed 
warden of Uiu north of IJngland, 242. 

Pembroke, Earl of, iii. 84. 

I’eiulragou, chief of chiefs among the 
(.laledoniaiis, i. 67. 

.Peninsiilar War begins; Wellesley’s 
viet(.n'ies at Itoliva ami Vinieiro, iii. 
511; lie cro.sses the Boiiro; l).<ittles 
of '.I'alavera and Busaoo, 512; Lines 
of Torre.s Vedras; Juientes de Oflorn; 
Victor defeated at Barossa; Soult 
defeated at Albuora; Ciudad Bodrigo 
and Badajoz, 513; iSTivelle, STive, 
Orthes, Toulouse, fiU. 

Pcuuant’.s ‘Tour in Scotland’ cfuoted, 
iii. 466, 490. 

Ponnefatlier, fieneral, iii. 542. 

Pennington, Admiral, iii. 3. 

Pemiycuik, Captain, iii, 237. 

Penny-post in old Edinburgh, iii. 474. 

Penny-stone, easting the, ii. 34. 

Penny-weddings, iii. 296, 494. 

Pentlands, battle of, iii. 145. 

‘ People’s Charter', tiie, iii. 533 

Pei'eival, Mr., premier, iii. 519. 

Percy, Sir Henry, i. 217. 

Percy, Sir Henry (Hotspur), i. 344; 
taken prisoner at Otterhurn, 346; 
invades Scotland, 350; defeated, 357; 
defeats the .Scots at E-esliit Moor, 
359, and at Ilouiildon Hill, SCO; re- 
ceives offence from Henry I.V., a,nd 
resolves to rebel,. 301; defeated and 
slain at Shrewsbury, 302. 

Percy, Sir Balph, at Otterhurn, i. 346. 

Perjury, i. 443. 

Persia, war witli. iii. 54S. 

Perth, Scotland divided into baronies 
at Mote-hill of, i. 82; a commercial 
town ill time i;f David L, 160; de- 
stroyed by fire, 163; burned by Wal- 
lace, 194; in 1310 the most powerful 
town in Scotland, 227; taken by 
Bruce, 228; taken by Edward Baliol; 
blockaded by iiarl of March, 29S; 
delivered up to David’s adherents, 
29i); again taken by his adherents, 
311; parliaments at, 330. 354, 365, 366, 
385, 387, 389, ;195, ;!1)7 ; ilehtruction of 
monasteries iu, ii. 106; the queen- 
regout adviiiices against, 107; given 
up by treaty, 108; taken by the Con- 
grej^ttiuii, 110; convention of, the 
nobility at, 274; its feud ivithEobert 
Bruce of Clackmanuau, 507; synod 
of, refuses to receive tlie Bishop of 
Dimkeld as perpetual moderator, 
552; occupied ami plundered by Mon- 
trose, iii. 71; surrenders to Cromwell, 
115; petitions against the treaty of 
Union, 205; oeciipied by the rebels 
under Mar, 346, 348, 349; entx" 
the Pretender into, 351; niaroi. ___ 
Argyle to: confusion among the 
reliels; is evacuated, 3.52. 
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130. 

Pertli, Duke of, in rebellion of 1745, iii. 
371, 3S1, 384, 399, 405. 

Perth, J'larl of, iii, 167, 190. 191, 216. 

Pestilence, in .Scotland, IIH!), i. 316; iu 
1361, 1. :i24; iu 13,80, i. 336; in 1139, i. 
4(i9 ; at Edinlmrgh in 1517, i. 550; at 
Eilinlmrgh iu lfd3, ii. 22; in Dundee, 
6.8; in Scotland in 1548, ii. 82; in 
Edinburgh and Loitli in 1551, ii. 268. 
See J'laijue. 

Peterborough, Dean of, ii. 394. 

I’eterliead, iii. 350, 353. 

Petre, Fatlier, iii. 209. 

Pettle, Jolm, painter, iii. 020. 

Pheliiips, Tlromas, ii. 379. 

ITiilipliaugh, battle of, iii. 79. 

Phillip, .lohii, painter, iii. 619. 

‘Philotus’, play of, quoted, ii. 532. 

Picket, tlie, military punislimeut, iii. 
283. 

Pietavia or Pictlaud, i. SO, 51. 

Pfots, origin of the name, i. 36 ' ; origin 
of tile peiqilog their language, ST ’; 
their arrival in Scotland, 32 ; wliere 
tliey came from; iutennarriage with 
the Scots, 33; resist the Homans, 80 ; 
quarrel between Scots and, 38 ; tliey 
reunite against the Homans, 40; wlio 
the Piets were, 48; unite with the 
Scots; tile Scots occupy tlieir country, 
49; dilliciilty of specifying the limits 
of Pietavia; fluctuating character of 
tlieir occupation; extent of tlieir ter- 
ritory, 50; the Pictish kings; long 
periods of peace ; Christianity Is in- 
troduced; wars of tlie ; end of the 
separate kingdoni of Pictland, 61. 

Piets’ lioiises, i. 31*. 

Pikemen ill 17tli century, iii. 283. 

Pile-dwellings, modern, i. 29. 

Pilgrim Fatliers, the, iii, 13. 

Pillar of repentance, iii. 293. 

Piliiiewiiiks, ii. 266, 613, 516, 616. 

Pinkerton, .Tolin, historian, iii. 609. 

Pinkie, battle of, i. 70. 

Piracy, punishment of, ii. 252. 

PitaiTow, Laird of, ii. 109. 

Pit-iiouses of the Caledonians, i. 71. 

Pitmilly, Laird of, ii, 86. 

Pitsligo, Lord, iii. 380, 382. 

Pitt, William, Eaii of Cliathani, be- 
comes virtually iirime-minister iu 

1756, iii. 415, 416; encourages raising 
Highland regiments, 410; resigns in 

1757, hut again placed in ofliue; hia 
populai’ity, 417; in power at death of 
Ceorge II., 419. 

PJtt, William, deatii of, iii. 509. 

Pittenweem, salt-pans at, ii. 502. 

Pius II., Pope, i. 478. 

Plack, a coin, ii. 303. 

Plague, the, in 1430, i. 394; precautions 
against, ii. 505; prevalence of, 550; 
iu London, 487; iii. 2. See Festilenee: 

Plaid, worn by the Highlanders, iii. 
279; wearing of, by women pro- 
hibited, 310. 

Plains of Abraham, Quebec, iii. 417 

Plantations begun, iii. 460. 

Plassey, battle of, iii. 418, 

Plate armour, i. 284. 

Plat-foot, dance of, 11. 35. 

Playfair, Prof. John, physicist, iii. (U3. 

Playfair, William, architect, ill. 020. 

Pledges or wads, li. 609. 

Pliny quoted, i. 60. 

Plotock or Plutock, name of the Prince 
of Darkness, i. 533. 

Pluralities in the clmrch, iii. 666, 568. 

Poaching, frequency of, ii. 635. 

Poetry among the Highlanders, iii- 279. 

Poland, chief traffic of, in luuuis of 
Scotsmen, iii, 278. 

Policy, Book of, ii. 310, 313. 

Pollock, Laird of, i. 576. 

PoUok, Hobert, poet, iii. 604. 

Pont, Hobert, ii. 313; sent to wani the 
king against innovations, 344; pro- 
tests against the proceedings of 
parliament; flees to England, 353; 
disputes with the king, 409; modera- 
tor of Assenibly, 434. 

Ponteous, a travelling quaek, iii. 318. 

Poor, assessment for tlie, in 175.5, iii. 450. 


PHO VISIONS 

Poor-laws, attempt to establish, ii. 499;'; 
reform of, iii. 534. 

Popery, riots iu Edinburgh against, iii. 

210 . 

Population in 19th century, iii. 587. 

Porteous, John, comniandei' of the' 
Edinburgh town-guard, iii. 360; con- 
demned for murder, SUO, 301; re- 
prieved, but e.xeciited .by the mob, 
361, 362. 

Porteous Hint, the, iii. 359-363. 

.I’orthuul, Duke of, iii. 519. 

Uortugal overrun by the L'l'ciu-li, iii. 
511. 

Postal coimniniiciition, .slowness (O', in 
17tli century; establishment of posts, 
iii, ;i08; the post-oliice in Ibth cell-- 
tury, 463. 

Potato disease, the, iii. 535. 

I’otutoes brought from Ireland, 1725, 
iii. 409. 

Pottery maimfacture, the, iii. 600. 

Powis, Duke of, arrested, iii. 345. 

.Powrie, Tlionms, exeeiited. ii, 194, 203. 

PrcbeiiiJa, Hiuhanl tie, i. 152. 

Preener, to detect witches, iii. 286. 

Prehistoric period, .•idvancc.s during, i. 
11; divisions of, 12. . 

Prentices, revolt of, ii. 250. 

Prcsliyteriimism, canso.s for its adop- 
(ion in ScoUand, ii. 240; act jiassed 
for suenving, iii. 272; conilnned by 
ljueen Anne, 274. 

Presbyterians, the, of Scotland, their 
alarm excited by conduct of Episco- 
palians, iii. 249; hostility of the ex- 
treme, to tile Union, 202; their ellorts 
to promote education, 300; tlieir at- 
tempt to alter the oath of alijura- . 
tion; their dislike of patronage, :!36; 
Heorge l.’s respectful treatment of, 
342. 

Pi'es.sgan,g, tiie, iii. 414; its hiu’shne.ss 
and barbarities, 416. 

Presion. occupied liy tlie Jacobites, 
iii. 347; surrender of, 348; super- 
stitious dread of the Highland er.s 
for, 385. 

Preston, Dr., narrow escaim of, ii. .312. 

Preston Pans, Soots defeated at, 11. 78. 

.Prestonpans, battle of, iii, 377, 378, 

Pretender, the, French fleet raised for 
conveying him to Scotland, iii. 333:. 
emharks,' but is prevented landing, 
333, 334; accompanies tlui French 
army to Flanders, 334; his cau.sii 
adopted hy Spain, 355; failure of tlie 
Spanish expedition, 355, 35(1; his. 
marriage to Priueess Clementina, 
350; political and domestic ijuarrels 
of, 357; proclaimed at Edinburgh hy 
his son. ;174. See also Jai'.ohite- 
Itcbellion of 11 LI. 

Pretender, the Young. See Charles 
Edward. 

Prices of comuu)ditie.s in early times, 
i. 104, 2f|l. 

‘Pride’s Purge’, iii, 99. 

‘Prief of shot’, Seottisli superstition, 
iii. 290. 

‘ Priests of Peebles’, the, i. -195, 497. 

Primate of Scotland, i. 102, 103, 104, 100. 

Primitive language, experiment ofT 
James IV. to find out, i. 613. 

Primrose, General, iii. 558. 

Prince Charles. See Charles Edward. 

Prince Consort. See Albert {Erl/ice). 

Pringle of 'J’orwoodlee, iii. 202. 

Printing, introduced into Scotland, ii. 
50; the industry in tlie 19th century,, 
iii. 000. 

.Prior, Matthew, jioet, iii. 341. 

Privateering, iu early times, i. 370;. 
depredations hy American and 
Erenei) vessels, iii. 424, 425. 

‘Proposals’ to Charles I., iii. 92. 

Propyno or gift, i. 49.5. 

Protest of tlie Free Cliureh, iii. 582, 
585. 

Protestantism, enactment for the sup- 
pression of, ii. 5,8; firm hold taken 
hy. 59. 

Protesters iu the church, iii. 121. 

Provisions, enactments regulating the 
supply of, to towns, i. 491; prices 
of, in 1550, ii. 267; cost of, in IStU 
century, iii. 494. 
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WIOVOSTS 

Provosts, motle of electing, i. 442. 
Prymio, William, iii. 12, 48. 
runcli-Iirewiiig in old Glasgow, iii. 

,.,489.. 

Punishments, in 15th century, i. 492; 
hanging in chains introduced, ii. 
252; in Ifitli century, 264; military, 
of I7tli century, iii. 285. 

Piu'c.Iuise in tlie army, aholition of, iii. 
554, 

.Puritanism, rise of, ii. 680. 

Pym, ,iolm, iii. .5(5. 

Pyuo-iiaula, piuiislimeut of, ii. 2(55. 
.Pyramid.-s, liattlc of the, iii. 4536. 
Pytinais of .Marseilles visits and de- 
scriiies rioutlmni Britain, i. 2. 


Q. 

Quacks, l)elief in, iii. 318. 

‘Quarterly Keview', the, iii. 6(Ki. 
tiuatre Bras, Battle of, iii. 515, 517. 
Quahac, capture of, 1759, iii, 417. 

‘ Queens of May ii. 265, ,5535. 
Quecnsbfjrry, Duke of, royal com- 
mi.s,sioner to parliament, iii. 202, 241; 
receives order of Garter, 2453; con- 
tinued in office at accession of Queen 
Amie, 2.16; I'otires, 252; appointed, 
lord privy-seal, 255; lord high-oom- 
missioner, 2{i!3. 

Queensherry, Alarfiuis of, iii. 190, 
tiueeuslmvry 1‘lot, the, iii. 250, 262, ‘253. 
(j.ueonshiiTy, North, iii. 11,5. 

‘ Queeiisferry Paper the, iii. ISO 
(Juliele, Gian, I. 351. 

Quinci, .Roger de, i. 125. 

Quoit, easting the, ii. 34. 


E. 


llaehrin or llathlin, i. 214. 

Jlacket, game of, ii. 34. 

Radiiliffc, Gharles, executed, iii. 405. 

Radical rising, the, 1820, iii. 620. 

Eae, Dr. John, Arctic explorer, iii. 016. 

.Raelmru, Sir Henry, iii. 504, (31S. 

Raglan, Lord. iii. 538, 530, 540, 642, 543. 

Ragtnau Roll, the, i. 164, 181; to he re- 
.storud to Scotland, 2(59, 

Railway system in Scotland, iii. 501. 

Raniornio, Sir John, i. 353, 358. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexiiuder, relieves Dun- 
bar Gastle, i. 309; Itis character; cap- 
tures Roxburgh Castle; his (juarrel 
•with Sir IVilliam Douglas; cruelly 
put to dejuth, 312. 

Ramsay, Alexander, captures Berwick 
Castle, i. ;i;36; the castle recovered 
and Ramsay made prisoner, 336; in- 
vades England, 344; killed at Horail- 
don Hill, iiOO. 

Ramsay, Allan, attempts to establish a 
theatre in Edinburgh, iii. 47S; notice 
of, Bill. 

Ranisay, Allan, painter, iii. 604. 

Ramsay, Sir Amlrew, provost, iii. 163. 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew C., i. 8; iii. 614, 

Riimsay, Captain, ii. 2SS. 

Ramsay, John, Lord Bothwell, i. 611, 
514. 
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Randolph, .Tohn, Earl of Moraj', i, 300, 

Randolph, Sir Tliomas, Bari of Aloray, 
joins Bruce .at Loclunahcn, i. 210; 
taken prisoner at irothveii, and be- 
conii’S the liegeman of Eihv.'ird, 212 ; 
lights against Bruce, 220; taken 
I'jrisoner by Sir .lames Douglas; be- 
comes reconciled to Bruce, 226; made 
E.'irl of Moray; takes Edinburgh 
Castle, 230; atBaimookburn, 234; joins 
Edward Bruce’s o.xpedition to Ire- 
land, 244; invades England, 256, 258; 
.sent to seek ruconcilia,tion from the 
pope, 2(51; renews the league between 
France and Scotland, 202; invades 
England, 264; becomes regent, 205; 
prep.ares to oppose the invasion of 
Edward Baliol, 290; his death, 297. 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, on the inlluence 


of John Knox, ii. 135; English am- j 
ha.ssadoi’ in Scotland, 13s; on the ! 
proposed interview between Eliz.a- 
beth and Mary, 142; on the pivipo,?ed 
marriage of Alary with Daniiey, 1(55 ; 
sunt by Elizabeth into Scotland, 2s2; 
escapes from Edinburgh. 283; reiuon- 
strates against Alorton’s imprison- 
ment, 321; his conspiracy and llight, 
322; sent by Elizabetli to conclude 
the Protest!!, nt Iciigne, 3i58, 379. 

Ran, goon, capture of, iii, 614. 

Ramiuillo, Spanish ambassador, iii. 213. 

Raimlph, head of the house of Fal- 
coner, i. 162. 

Eaunlph de Glanville, i. 119, 

Kattle.s, use of, in wax', ii. 260. 

Ray, John, naturalist, iii. 312. 

Re.apin,g machines introdiuied, iii. .593. 

Rebellion of 1715, sei» Jmobitc Ite- 
hellwn. \ of 1745, see CharleH E<hwml. 

Red-Hall of Berwick, i. 150, 178. 

Redhead, Danes land at, i. ,S1. 

RedistvUmtioix of Seivts Aot of 1885, hi. 
558, 562. 

Red.sbariks, ii. 27. 

Reform, agitation for, iii. 518; Reform 
Bills passed, 525, 5.53, 553, 502. 

Reformation, the, eominencement of, i. 
569; de.aling of paiTiiuneiit witli ; lirst 
parliament favourable to; Knox’s 
efforts, ii. 126 ; Confession of Faith 
drawn up, 127; the mass prohibited; 
the pope’s jurisdiction abolished, 
128; music promoted by it, iii. 299; 
effect of, on public pageants, 300. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church joins 
the Free Church, iii. 586. 

Regents : Robert ile Ros and .Tohn de 
Baliol, 1. 130; councils of regency, 
131; a regency of six, 166; Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Diirlxain, Lieutenant 
of Scotland, 169; Bishop of .St. An- 
drews, 197; Thomas Randolph, E.aiT 
of Aloray, 295; Donald, E!ni of M.ar, 
297; Sir Andrew Aloray of Bothwell, 
299; Archibald Douglas, 300; Sir 
Amlrew Moray, 306; Robert the 
StewM-d, 303, 310, 316; Earl of Fife, 
348; Duke of Rothesay, 354, 356; 
Duke of Albany, 369. 364,644; Alur- 

j doch, Duke of Albany, 372; Arclii- 
hald, Earl of Douglas, 406 ; Mary of 
Gneldres, 432 ; Margaret, the queen- 
mother, 5519; councils of regency, 
549, 663; Earl of Arran, li. 53; Alary 
of Guise, 03; Earl of Aloray, 215 ; Earl 
of Lennox, 281 ; Earl of Alar, 292 ; 
Earl of Morton, 208. 

‘ Eeglam Alajestiitem ’, the, i. IDS, 443. 

Reginald, at battle of Tinmore, i. 75. 

Register, Lortl, office of, ii. 3. 

Register House, Edinburgli, iii. 427. 

Reid, Adam, of Biirskimming, ii. 2. 

Reid, Sir George, painter, Iii. 020. 

Reid, James, before James VI., iii. 299. 

Reid, Robert, Bishop of Orkney, ii. 95, 
96, 521. 

Reid, Di’. Thomas, philosophical writer, 
iii. 504, 610. 

Relief Church originated, iii. 450. 

Religion, History of. Perioil I. From 
the earliest times to the union of the 
Piets and Scots, a.p. 843, L 56. 
Period III. A.P. 650-1286, i. 141. 
Period IV. A.P. 1286-1329, 1. 274. 
Period VI. A.P. 1424-1488, i. 468. 
Period VII. A.P. 14S8-154‘2, ii. 1. 
Period Vin. A.P. 1542-1569, ii. 226. 
Period IX. A.P. 1569-1603, ii. 487. 
Period X. In the Seventeenth Cxm- 
tury, iii. 292. Period Xi. In the 
Eighteenth Century, iii. 438., Period 
XII. In the Hineteexxth Century, iii. 
565. See also Church of Scotland and 
General Assembly. 

Religious libeiTy, jealousy of the Scots 
for, and its influence on the national 
character, i. 274. 

‘Remnant’, tlie, or Cameronians, iii. 
179. 

‘Remonstrance of the State of the 
Kingdom ’, iii. 55. 

Remonstrants, the, iii. 119. 

Renfrew, Someried lands at, i. 114; 
malpractices of the sberiff-depute of, 
iii. 291. 
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Rennies, the, civil engineer, -i, iii. ,68S. 

Rental of lands, in I’Jtii century, i. 164; 
in 1795 and XS16, iii. 472. 

Renunciation, Treaty of, i, ,‘124. 

Eenwick, James, Ixis early training; 
tiikos part in the .Laniirk Deelara- 
tiou; his xirdinatiou, iii. inT; last of 
the Covenantei'B who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, 212. 

Resby, James, martyr, i. sm, 471. 

Rescissory Act, the, iii. 127. 

I!esolutioner.s, the, iii. 119, 121. 

Restalrig, Laird i.if, ii. 471. 

Restoration, irageants !it the, iii. 302. 

Eeutha, reign of, i. ;i4. 

Revenues, royal, wiieiice derived, i, 
286; Brnco’.s attempts to c-shildish. 
287; means of raising, 386. 

Review of Volunteers in 1860 at Holy- 
rood, iii. 550. 

Envivals at C!iinl:mslang and Kilsvth, 
iii, 448. 

Revolution Setthnnent, the, iii, 228. 

Reynohls, Dr. , at Ilampum Conn Con- 
ference, ii. 540, 541, 

Rhind, Wil]i!i,m, toruueii, ii. 470. 

Rluims of (r!illow!iy, i. Pu. 

Rhys, Professor, tiuoted, i. :;o*, 37*. 

Rich!ir(], Thom!!s, executed, iii. 209. 

Rieh!iril I., Civur de Lion, aecessioit of ; 
relinipiiiilies tlie ela.iin of nU]ierioi'ity 
over Seotland ; conditions of the re- 
lease ; sets out for Crusades, i. 121. 

Eich!tr(l 11., invades Seotland, i. :H0; 
lays the eountry waste; forced t(,> 
retreat, 341; his iletlironenjcnt itnd. 
death; ruinonr of hi.s e.scape iind con- 
cealment in Scotland, 355. 

Richard III,, usurpation of the throne 
by ; his peaceful disposition towards. 
Scotland, i. 459; aids Albany and 
Douglas ; cou eludes tre at y wi t lx Jam es 
III., 460; proposed marriage of his. 
niece to Duke of Rotliesny ;' close of 
hi.s reign, 461. Set* nndei’ Ghmeenier, 

Puichardson, Sir John, Arctic explorer, 
iii. 616. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, iii. 37. 

Richmond, Earl of, appointed Guardian 
of Scotland, 1. 224. 

Richmond and Gordon, Duke of, iii. f)G2. 

Riddle, divination by the, iii. 288. 

‘ Ri ders laws against, 1. 386. 

Riding of the Parliament, i. 480; last 
performance of, iii. 248; description 
of, dining the visit of Charles I. to- 
Etlinburgh, 301. 

‘Riding Committees’, iii. 440, 450. 

Ridotto, the, in Edinburgh, iii. 480. 

Ring of Brogar, Orkney, i. 21. 

Riots in Edinburgli, iii. 309. 

Eipon, conference at, iii, 48. 

Eippei’da, political adventurer, iii. 857. 

River-drift, men of the, i. 9. 

Rizzio, David, rapid rise in favour with 
the queen; his aiToganoe, ii. 161; 
Alary’s cliief secretary, 165; com- 
hlnaliou against; the xiueen's infatua- 
tion for him, 170; his wealth and 
ostentation; bond among the nobles 
for his destnietion; his anaigant 
conlldenee, 171; his murder, 172. 

Road-making, improvement in, iii. 680. 

‘ Robene and .Alakyne’, i. 504; ii. 48. 

Robert, Pxlor of Scone, i. 104, 106, 147. 

Robert I. S&& Bruce (fling Robert). 

Robert the Stewaid, chosen regent; 
storms the castle of Dunoon, i. 303; 
chosen regent, 310; makes a justici- 
ary progress, 311; fit Eevil'.s Ci-oss, 
315; again chosen regent, 316; join.s 
a league against David II., 326; im- 
prisoned, ami liberated, 326; sueceeils 
to the throne, ‘332, See I-idOert 11. 

Robert II. succeeds David II. ; first of 
the Steward dynasty; hislarge family; 
character and rcput!ttion; physicid 
defect, i. 332; named by his subjects 
‘ Bleai-ie ’ ; the Earlof Doug! as disputes 
his claim; Robert crowned at Scone; 
John, Earl of Garrick, recognized as 
his successor; the king’s daughter 
Euphemia married to the son of the 
Earlof Douglas; peace between Eng- 
land and Scotland; yivecautions 
adopted by Robert for the future 
security of the kingtloin; Edward 
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still claims tlw sovereignty: of Scot- i 
laud, 1, 383 ; parliament fixes the sue- | 
cession; efforts to make peace with j 
the i)oi)e; outbreak of husfcilitieSi ! 

•334; ilaring capture! of Berwiek, 335; I 
recovered uy the Englirdr, Sir Arclii- 
hald Douglas defeats the English; 
invasion of Enghiud by the Earl of 
Boiigliis; defeat of an English army 
■which invaded Scotland; a truce 
agreed to, nSli; end of the truce aud 
beginning of hosUlltiea; the. Duke 
of Lancaster invades Scotland; forced 
to retreat witlront meeting the Scots; 
tlie3eotsinvadeEngland,3;i7; French 
rcssistauce sent to Scotland; discon- 
tent and nuaiTelling, ililS; prepara- 
tions for the invasion of England; 
laws to be oliserved in the war, 3:i9; 
Ilicliard II. invades Scotland; the 
Scots invade England by another 
route, Kicliard biys the country 
waste; forced to retreat for want of 
provisions: the Scots elude him and 
return home with their spoil; com- 
pensation claimed l)y the Scots from 
their French allies, 341; money re- 
mitted from France; the Scots in- 
vade Cumberland; William Douglas, 
•son of Sir Archibald Douglas, marries 
the king’s daughter and becomes 
Lord of Nithsdale; he leads an ex- 
pedition to Ireland, 342; its success; 
meeting of nobles at Aberdeen: re- 
solve on ail invasion of England; 
preparations in England for defence, 
343; the Scots enter England by two 
roads; advance of Earl of Douglas 
into Durliam; its destructive pro- 
gress; encounter between tlie Earl 
of Douglas and Hotspur, 344; Douglas 
besieges the castle of Otterbnrn; 
battle of Otterburn, 345; death of 
Douglas, 340.; moral effect of the 
battle, 347; homeward march of 
the Scots; great ransom of the 
prisoners; meeting of tlie three es- 
tates; Kobert, Earl of Fife, chosen 
regent; the regent heads au invasion 
of England, 348; wastes tlie country 
and redresses the Border; a truce 
coneluded; death of Robert IL, S4f). 

Jloberfc III., coronation of; change of 
name, i. 349; indolence and unfitness 
to rule; tlie Bari of Fife at the head 
of affairs with the title of Oovernor 
of Scotland; plan of Robert Logie to 
get access to the king; the truce 
with .England and league with France 
confirmed; internal feuds, 350; plan 

^ for suppressing the Highlanders; 351; 
growing ascendency of the nobility ; 
expedients of the king to counteract 
it; introduction of the title of Duke 
into Scotland; creation of the Dukes 
of Albany and Rothesay; ability and 
cliaracter of the Duke o£ Rothesay, 
-303; his opposition to the Duke of 
Albany; meeting of parliarnout; the 
Duke of Rotliesay elected king’s 
lieutenant ; restrictions on the king’s 
authority; regulations for the sup- 
.Iiressiou of disorder, 354; deposition 
and deatli of Richard II. ; rumour 
tliat Richard is still alive, 355; pur- 
pose of the government in main- 
taining the riitnour; marriage of the 
Duke of Rothesay; quarrels arising 
from it; the Earl' of Alai’ch flees to 
England; his estates confiscated; 
war resumed with England; inroad 
into Scotland by Hotspur and March, 
350; put to liiglit by the Master of 
Douglas; invasion of Scotland by 
Henry lY. ; the English forced to re- 
treat for wantof provisions; clemency 
of Henry, 357; the Duke of Rothesay’s 
excesses; dillicuUies of ids rule; plots 
against him, 358; renewal of the war 
■with England; defeat of the Scots on 
Kesbib Moor; Duke of Albany Gover- 
nor of Scotland; Earl of Douglas 
invades England, 359; is defeated at 
Homildon Hill, 3fJ0; Hotspur makes a 
league with the Duke of Albany and 
other Scottish nobles, 3G1; death of 
Hotspur at Shrewsbury ; Albany’s pre- 


paratiousfortheinvasionof England; 
disbands his army, 3ti2; heliilessness 
of King Roliert; .fames, Earl of Car- 
rick, heirto the tlu-ouo, sent to France; 
captured iiy the English and impri- 
soned in the 'Power, 3(i3; effect of the 
news on the king; his death; his 
gentleness and liumility, 354. 

Roberts, David, painter, iii. 020. 

Robert.s, General, in Afghanistan, iii. 
557, .558; in the Transvaal, 559. 

Robertson, George, smuggler, iii. 359, 
3110. 

Robertson, .fames, martyr, iii. lill. 

Roliertson, Principal, leader of the 
Moderates, iii. 450; retires; effects 
of his administration, 454; his chief 
works, 503. 

Robin Hood, a choice play in early 
times, ii. 33; forbidden in 1555, ii. 
94, 205; I'iots on its suppression, 256; 
on the wane, 535. 

Rochelle, expeilition against, iii, 3; e.x- 
pedition to relieve, 6. 

Rochester, Earl of, iii, 254. 

Rockings, among the peasantry, iii. 497. 

Rodney, Admiral, iii. 420. 

Rogers, William, court favourite, i. 
449, 4,5.5, 505. 

Roland, Lord of Galloway, i. 118. 

Rollock, Principal Robert, ii. 521 

Roman Catholic. Church. See Scottish 
Church (Ancient). 

Roman Catholic hler.archy established 
in England, iii. 536. 

Roman invasion, .Scotland before the, 
i. 1. 

Romans, abandon Scotland, i. 40; in- 
vade it under Agricola, 41; their 
fleet sails round Britain, 44; take 
possession of the Orkneys; abandon 
the country lietweeu the .Solway and 
tlieClyde, 45; finally abandon Britain, 
46. 

Ronahlson, James, martyr, ii. 59. 

Rooks, laws against luu'bouring, i. 880. 

Rope-dancing introduced, ii. 535. 

Roquefeuille, Admiral, iii. 306. 

Ros, Robert de, i. ISO. 131. 

Rosen, General, at siege of London- 
derry, iii. 224. 

Roslin, battle of, i. 201. 

Ross, one of ten districts of Scotland, 
i. 95. 

Ross, founding of bisliopric of, i. 112. 

Ross, Alexander, Duke of, i. 640, 647. 

Ross, Alexander, poet, iii. 502. 

Ross. Bishop of, 1. 680; if. 91, 212, 216, 
217, 221, 222. 

Ross, Duke of, i. 463. 

Ross, Earl of, i. 133. 

Ross, Earl of, i. 215. 

Ross, Earl of, sends an expedition to 
the Clyde, i. 420; makes submission 
to the king, 428; joins .Tames IL in 
the invasion of England, 430; revolts; 
invades Athole ; disasters and death, 
434. 

Ross, John, Earl of, i. 448, 449. 

Ross, Sir John, iii. 616. 

Ross, Lord, at Langside, ii. 207. 

Ross, Lord, defends Glasgow, iii. 176. 

Ross, Mr. Edward, first queen’s prize- 
man at Wimbledon, iii. 649. 

Rothes, Eaid of, supports James III., 
1. 464. 

Rothes, Earl of, ambassador, ii. 9,5, 98. 

Rothes, Earl of, a leader of the Con- 
gregation, ii. 120; opposed to the 
marriage of Mary with Darnley, 167 ; 
joins Mary at Il.'imiltou, 206. 

Rothes, Earl of, opposes measures for 
establishing Episcopacy, iii. 16; .aids 
in drawing up the Confession and 
Covenant, 27; gained over to the 
king’s interest: his death, 49. 

Rothes, Earl and Duke of, at the coro- 
nation of Charles II. at Scone, iii. 
113; a prisoner in the Tower, 118; 
commissioner of the king, 139 ; de- 
prived of his commissionership, 152 ; 

i excommunicated, 182. 

I Rothes, Earl of, iu. 252. 

I Rothes, Master of, ii. 60, 63, 71. 

[ Rothesay, David, Earl of Carrick, cre- 

[ ated Duke of ; his chai’acter and 

i abilities, i, 353; chosen the king’s 
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lieutenant or regent, 3.54, 8.50; his 
marriage, 356; hi.s ilcfi-nce of Edin- 
burgh Castle, 357 : difiicnlties of liis 
rule; entrapped aiul made prisoner, 
3.58; starved to dentil in Falkland 
Castle, 359. 

Rouell, two poets, ii. 49. 

Rouen, treaty of, i. 5,50. 

Rough, Jolin, .ITolcsiant chaplain, il. 
56; requests .rohn Knox to bc-como 
preaelicr ; liis defective education, 75. 

Rf.nv, John, minister for Perth, ii. 126; 
his conversion to Protestantism, 232; 
assists in drawing up till! First i-Jnnk 
of I-)isi!ipline, 235; dcuoimces the 
proeeeding.s of tile parliament, 290. 

Rowan-tree, alleged power of, against 
witchcraft, iii. 290. 

Uo.vlmrgh, one of the c.oiirt of four 
hnrgli’s under Alexander IJI., i. 360; 
destroyed by fire, 103; the English 
driven out i)f, ii. 81. 

Roxhiirgh Castle, surrendered to lOng- 
laiid, i. 117; restored, 12,1; again sur- 
rendered, 180: taken liy Sir .James 
Douglais, 230; taken by Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, 312 : taken by tlie English, 
315; .lames 11, killed at, 43(1; taken 
and destroyed, 432. 

Roxinirgb, Duke of, iii. 342. 

Roxburgh, Earl of, iii. 52. 

Royal Guard, in France, formed exclus- 
ively of Scotsmen, iii, 276. 

Royal Highlanders. .See lUnch Watch. 

Riibay, M. du, vice-ehanenllor, ii. 93, 

Ruddiman, Tlmnias, Latinist, iii. fiOt. 

Rutlioii Green, rout at, iii. 145. 

Rum, use of, in ]Sth century, iii. 492. 

.Iluinhald, Richard, executed, iii. 264, 

‘Rump’, tlie, name given to Scottish 
li.arliament of 1702, iii. 240. 

.Running, game of, ii. :-i4. 

Rupert, .Prince, at Kdgehill, iii. 65; at 
ffiialgreve Field, 06 ; at Marston 
Moor, 67; at Nasehy, 70. 

Rural life of liiglier classes in 18tU 
century; useless servants retained; 
firimitive style of cookery, iii. 400; 
use of tea; character of the meals; 
furniture of the hou.ses; dress of 
ladies and gentlemen, 491; condition 
of the rural middle classes; dress of 
the clergy, 492; popular books of the 
period ; iiisanitary state of the hou.sps, 
493; prices of provisions; customs 
at weddings, 494; extravagance at 
funerals, 495; funeral eustohis; festi- 
v.als, 406; games, 407. 

Rural populiition, poor stylo of living 
amcmg the, 1724, iii. 468, 

Russell, one of the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, iii. 2SS. 

Eus.sell, Jerome, martyr, i 587; ii. 11. 

Russell, Lord, killed, ii. 304. 

Russell, Lord ,7ohn, paymaster of the 
forces, iii. 525; prime minister, 534, 
653; opposes theCatholieaggrossimis, 
636; foreign secretary, 536, 049. 

Russell, .Scott, shiplmilder, iii. 590. 

Russia, eminent .Scotsmen In service of, 
Iii. 278; failure of Xapoleon in, 514. 

Rutherford, Rev. .lohn, ii. 359, 451. 

Ruthei'ford, .Samuel, his ‘Rex Lex’ 
burned by the common hangman, 
iii. 126; his life and writings, 322. 

Rutherglen, demonstration of Covenan- 
ters at, iii. 174. , 

Rutherglen Castle destroyed, i. 232. 

Ruth veil, Raid of, ii. 335; proeeeding.s 
against its promoters, 346; the name 
proscribed, 475. 

Ruthveii, Alexander, induces the king 
to accompany him to Perth, ii. 464-; 
leads Jame.s to a private .-ipartment, 
465 ; struggle with the king, 466 ; is 
killed, 467. 

Ruthven, Lord, supports James III., 
i. 464; guardian of J.ames 1''., 549. 

Itnthven, Lord, adopts the reformed 
doctrines, ii. 12. 

Ruthven, Lord, favours the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 104; deserts the cause of 
the queen-regent, 109; flees to Eng-, 
land, 174; is recalled, ISO; joins the 
coalition against Bothwell, 1.SS; con- 
veys Mary to Loohleven Castle, 193. 

Ruthven, Lord. See Gmvrie (Earl of). 
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RUTHVEJs" 

Eutliven, Muster of, ii. 171, 174. 
iliitliveii, Piilnok, Lord, ii. 41i± 
Rutliven, Patrick, ii. 474. 
Ruthvcn, WiUiiUM, Lord, ii. 4(32. 
Itutliven, William, ii. 474. 
Jluthvcn Cai^tle, ii. Silo, 
liymer, Thomas tlu;, i. 1G4, 105. 


Sahbath, enactments concerning obser- 
vance of, in lOtli century, ii. 247, 530; 
trading on the, 501; presbytery de- 
crees a, gainst profanation of, iii.2U2; 
modesof profaning specified; punisli- 
ments inflicted for profanation, 294. 

Saoheverell, Dr., iii. -140. 

Sadler, Sir Ilalph, sent to Scotland by 
Henry VllL, i. 584, 58S; his inter- 
view with James, 589: his attempt to 
induce .1 allies to seize tlio ehtirch 
lauds, 590 ; tries to procure an inter- 
view between James and Henry, .501; 
a third time visits Scotland; incinces 
James to consent to an interview 
with Henry; James fails to appear, 
.500; sent as ainhnssador, ii. 54; his 
efforts to overcome the objections of 
the Scots to English supremacy, ,55; 
his unpopularity in Scotland, 50; 
takes part in plot to assassinate 
Beaton, 04; appointed by .Elizabetli 
to distribute money among the Con- 
gregation, 110; custodier of (.iucen 
Mary, 377. 

St. Andrews, inomieteryof, i.77 ; church 
of, 159; burned by Edward I., 194; 
ahliey of, built by Lamberton, 279; 
cathedral of, built i:iy Lamberton, 
2S0; execution of Geoige Wishart at, 
ii. 70; assaasinatioii of Beaton at, 
72; the Congregation repair to; John 
Knox preaclies at, 109, 517; curricu- 
lum of James Melvil at, 517; sur- 
renders to General Afonk, iii. 117; 
decrees of iiresbytery of, 292, 290, 297; 
relative importance of, in 1025, 305. 

St. Andrews, Castle of, murder of 
Beaton in, ii. 72 ; the conspirators 
defend tlie castle; 74; arrival of 
John Kno.x, 75; seized by a Erenoh 
force ; aurrenderand treatment of the 
prisoners, 77. 

St. Andrews, rniversity of, established, 

i. 308, 384, 501 ; St. .\lary’.s College set 
apart for study of theology ; Andrew 
Melvil appointed principal. 621. 

St. Andrews, Archbishop of, i. 445, 476, 
537, 542, 643, 649 ; ii. S, 70, 108, ISO, 
288, 480, 503. 

St Andrews, Bishop of, i. 102, 145; 103, 
140; 101, 118, 129, 131, 145, 163, 106, 
197, 409, 470. 473, 474. 

St. Andrews, Prior of, ii. 96, 108, 109, 
no, 111, 115. 

St. Arnaiul, Alarshal, iii. 538. 639, 640. 

St. Bride, battle of, i. 81. 

St, Colm, monastery of, i. 105. 

St. Giles, Edinburgh, i. 341; Ii. 100. 

St, John, Jolm de, i. 224. 

St. John, commissioner, iii. 118. 

St. Ninians, magazine of the rebels at, 
blown up, iii. 395; remarkable intru- 
sion at, 452. 

St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, i. 
437.502. 

St. Serf's Inch, monastery of, i. 383. 

St. Vincent, victory otf Cape, iii. 434. 

Saint-w'Drsliip in Scotland, i. 142. 

Salamanca, battle of, iii. 513. 

Salisbury. Afarquis of, secretary for 
India, hi. 555; prime-minister’, 502, 663. 

Salmon llsbery, importance of, i. 487. 

Salt, manufacture of, at Pittenweein, 

ii. 502; monopoly of, iii. 103. 

Samson, Agnes, accused of witchcraft; 

her strange confessions, ii. 406. 

San Sebastian, French defeated at, iii. 
614. 

Sancroft, Arohhisliop, iii, 201, 210, 214. 

Sanctuary, right of, i. 442, 443. 

Sanderson, prosecnttnl, and rescued by 
lleshers’ craft, ii. 255. 

Sandilands, Sir James, of Calder, ii, 94, 
129, 130. 


Sandilands, John, of Calder, ii. 09. ' 

Sands, Patrick, a disputant before i 
James VI., iii. 299. 

Sangster, William, ii. 41. 

Sanitary regulations of Ediuburgli in 
loth century, ii. 2’2. 

vSanitation of towns, progvessof, iii. 5S7. 

SaiKiuhar, Lord, ii. 50*2.’' 

Sanqnhar Declaration, the, iii. ISO. 

Sardinia .joins Anglo-French army in 
the i.b’imea, iii. 543. 

Sauchiehurn, battle of. i, 466. 

Savage, John. ii. :17S, 330. 

Savings-lianks, iii. 601. 

Saxe, Alarshal, iii. 411. 

Saxons, tlreir eutei’prise; tliey land on 
tile Isle of Tlnuiet; form a family 
alliance with Vortigern; occupy the 
country and drive out the Britons, 
i. 47; of Northumbria overrun p;u’t 
of Scotland, 05. 

Sayce, Professor, on ‘the garb of old 
Gaul’, i. .38*. 

Scarlett, General, iii. 541. 

Schevez, Archbishop, i. 445, 446, 401, 
476; ii. 243. 

Scbiltron, a division of the army, i. 
192. 

School-boards established, iii. 554. 

Schools, in aiieient times, i. 104; various 
kinds of, in 17th century, iii. 299; 
efforts of the Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians to establisli, 300. 

Schrader, Dr., quoted, i. 35*. 

Science, dawn of a better era for, 1; 
501; discoveries in, and eminent 
Scottish men of, in 17th century, ill. 
323. 

Scone, Stone of Destiny removed to, i. 
74; church of, dedicated by Alex- 
ander I., 141; abbey of, burned, ii. 
110; proceedings of the Pretender at, 
ill. 351. 

Scone, Abbot of, i. 210, 214, 277. 286. 

Scone, Lord, ii. 552, 558. 

Scone, Prior of, i, 104, 147, 105, 145. 

Scot, Hercules, executed, ii. 431. 

Scot, John, chosen Bishop of St. An- 
drews; the king refuses to allow him, 
i. 118, 150; appeal to Ptome, 119, 150; 
the pope conllrms the election, 119; 
Scot banished by the king, 119, 150 ; 
excommunication of the king, 119, 
151; the excoinumnication reversed, 

119, 152; he gets the see of Duiikeld, 

120, 152. 

Scot. Sir Alichael, i. 104. 

Scot, Thomas, executed, ii. 174. 

Scot, Sir Walter, at Homildon Hill, i. 
360. 

‘ Scotichronicon ’ of Fordnn, i. 3S2. 

Scotland, before the Homan invasion, 
i. 1; increased knowledge of its pre- 
historic period, 4; condition of eai’ly 
inhabitants; their relation to other 
peoples, 88*; descended from Iberian 
race; Celtic origin of, ‘34*; origin of 
name, 50; divided into ten districts, 
94; part of, overrun by Nortlimnbriau 
Saxons, 96; essentially a Saxon king- 
dom, 154; fusion of races in the popu- 
lation; feudalism; influence of the 
patriarchal system, 155; progress of. 
In 19th century, iii. 686; commercial 
and financial statistics, 600; banking 
companies in, 601; modern tendency 
to assimilate with England; points of 
difference; dlilerence in laws, coiU’ts, 
and legal functionaries, 619. 

Scots, origin of, i. 31; succession of 
kings, S3; spoken of by the Homans 
as inhabitants of Ireland; a branch 
of the Celtic family; their language 
and government; unite with the 
Saxons; arrive in Britain; ally them- 
selves with the Piets; they plunder 
London; turn to the country of the 
Piets; arrival of the Dalriad Scots, 
49; date of arrival, 50; prevalence of 
their descendan ts amon gst the Fren ch 
nobility, iii. 276, 277. See also 
Dalriad Scots. 

Scots and Piets, resist the Homans, i. 
36, 36; invade the Roman province, 
46; puerile defence of the Britons; 


SERAIONS 

are driven out by tiie Saxons, 47*. 
who the Scots and Piets were, 48. 

Scots Fu.sUier Guards, iii. 539. 

Scots Greys at Waterloo, iii. ;tl(‘i, 517. 
Scots Jacoiuu Clubs, iii, 4;n. 

Scott, Adanj, of Tusbilaw, i. 575. 

Scott, Captain, taken prisoner, iii. 30a 
Scott, David, painter, iii. 6l*‘. 

Scott, John, his wonderful fasts, il. 2-27. 
Scott, Alichael, novelist, iii. 690. 

Scott, Walter, of Bucelengb, tries to 
lilierate JanuiS V., i. 5(i0, 5(i7. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Laird of Biicchnmh, 
at Ancrnm Aloor, ii. (tl; killed in a 
street figlit, 261. 

Scott, Sir Waiter, of Biicdeugli, wiird(}n 
of Liddisdale, ii. 435; his snrprisal of 
Carlisle Castle; surrendered l),v ,I ame.s 
to Queen Elizalietli; she Ls disarmctl 
, by his bold bearing, 4:56. 

Scott, .Sir Walter, edits ‘Sir 'I'ristram’, 
i. 160; in V<duntceI•forc<^ iii. 4:55: bis 
.services on occasion of the visit of 
George IV. to Ediuburgli, 522; de- 
feiid.s the li:inkiug8y.stem, 523: cartao” 
and writingsof,(i02*, niornnnent to, 029. 
Scott, Rev. William, ii. 553. 

Scottof Buccleugb, invailcs tlie English 
border, ii. 281; his lands wasted, 28:5. 
Scottisli tiliurcli (Ancienf), Ale.xander s 
efforts to secure its iudependem;<‘, 
i. 103, 145; attempt to siiliject it 
to England, 117; council at North- 
ampton, 117, 148; dispute witli tlu’ 
pope, 118; tlie kin.g excommunicated 
and tlie nation interdicted, 119. 152; 
declared directly subject to Rome, 
120, 149, 276: independence of, 126; 
maintains its independence ; claims 
the right to hold a coimcil, 137 ; 
bishops at flr.st without dioceses r. 
contest about consecration, 145; in- 
dependence confirmed, 147; attempts 
to establish English supremacy, 14bv 
case of John Scot, 150; oftice-bearers 
of which an ecclesiastical council 
w’as composed, 153; jealousy of en- 
croachment of tlie clerical upon the 
civil authority; Innocent IV. vindi- 
cates tlio rights of the church, 274; 
the offences dealt with in his hull,. 
275; patriotism of; struggle against 
the ascendency of Rome, 277; enact- 
ments against spoliation of, 473. 
Scottish Plot. See Queensherry Plot. 
Scottish regunents, gallantry at Water- 
loo, iii. 516, 517. 

Scriptures, permission granted to reaci 
the. ii. 54. 

Scrofula, king’s touch foi’, iii. 289. 
Scrope, Lord, ii. 208, 435, 430. 
Scrymgeour, Sir James, of Dudhope, i- 
307. 

Sculpture in 15th century, i. 606. 
Scutari, British forces at, iii. 538. 
Sea-fenelble force raised, iii. 608. 
Seafleld, Lord, iii. ‘246, 252, 203. 

Seaforth, Earl of, iii. 105, 353, 355. 
Seannachie or bard, i. 98. 

Sebastopol, situation of, iii. 538; in- 
vested by the Anglo-Frencli iirniy, 
540; attacks on tile ilamelon. Redan, 
and Malakoff, 643; abandoned by the 
Russians, 544. 

Secession Church, origin of the, iii. 446;, 
its leaders refuse to return to the 
Established Church; joined by other 
ministers; finally deposed by tlie 
Assembly, 448; oppose tlie Cambns- 
lang revival; split in tlie, 449. 

Second sight, belief in. iii. 282. 

‘Secret Device’, the, ii. 57. 

Secretary for Scotland created, iii. 602. 
Security, Act of, earnestness of all 
parties for the, iii. 249; speech of 
Fletcher of Salton on the, 250 ; tlie 
act passed, 253, 254. 

Sedgenioor, defeat at, iii. 205. 

Selago used liy the Druids, i. 01. 

.Selby, Walter, executed, i. 249, 314. 
‘Self-denying Ordinance the, iii. 68, 75. 
Sempill, .Tohn, the ‘Dancer’, ii. 156. 
Semple, Gabriel, Covenanter, iii. 164. 
Semple, Sir James, of Beltrees, ii. 459- 
Septennial Act passed, iii. 355. 

Serfdom in 14th century, i. 292. 
Sermons in early times, i. 472. 
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SKEVAXTS 

Bervaiits, tjujubor keiit in IStli century, i 
lii.'Afl-l. ■■ 

'Service frawjhise ’ introduced, iii. 561. , 

. Session, Court of, left uutaticlied at ; 
tlie Uuioii, lii. 260, SliJ. 

Seton, Alexander, martyr, ii. 5, G. 

Setuii, Sir Alexancler, killed, i. 297. 
Sctiin. Sir .Vlc-xaiidor, defends Berwick, 

i. 301. 

Si.'tmi, Sir Cliristojdier, joins Bruce, i. 
210; at battle .>£ Metbvcn, 212; bti- 
ti’.'iyed to the Englisli, and e.xecuted, 
215, 

Seton, Lord, assists the queen to es- 
cape from bochlcven, ii. -lOa; at 
battle of Lant;side, 207; witnesses 
M orton ’.s execution, 325. 

Seton, Lord President, ii. 403, 484. 

Seton, Mr., of I’itmcdden, iii. 26G, 207. 
Seton House, iii. 346, 

Settlement, Act of, iii. 252, 2,58. 

Seven Years’ War, the, iii, 41.5; services 
of the Highland regiments, 410; close 
of, 421. 

Beveriis, tlie Eoman emperor, arrives 
in Britain, i 45; makes peace with 
the natives; death of, 46. 

•Slianks or stockhigs, ii. 582. 

Sharp, .lame-i, Ai’chl)islmp, underhand 
dealings of, iii. 120; sketch of; l>c- 
trays the Scottish cliurch, 183; con- 
secrated as Archbishop of St. An- 
drew.-i, 184; restores tlie Court of 
High Coinmissiou, 142; his ntimuniy 
terror and vindictiveness, 148; at- 
tempted assassination of, 158; hostile 
feeling to, 104; breach of faitli to 
Mitcliell, 168; killed on Alagns Aloor, 
171; persecutions after his death, 
173; mentioned, 297. 

Bharp, llev, ,Iohn, ii. 540. 

Slniw, Sir Joim, of Saucliie, i. 451. 

Shaw, ijuintin, poet, ii. 49. 

Sheep, breed.s of. iii. 594. 

Shelilon, Lieutenant-general, iii. 3f>3. 
Sheridan, Sir Tiwmas, iii, 331, 8S0, 395, 
401, 

Sheriffdoms, the country divided into, 

i. 158, 

Sheriffinuir, battle of, iii. 34S, 849. 
Slieiland vikted by Haco, i. 188. 

Shevoz, John, St. Andrews, i. 3S4. 
Shinty, game of, iii. 497. 

Shipbuilding, reputation of the Scots 
for, under Alexander III., i. 100; 
.lames tV.’s love of, D2G; in tlie 
(llyde in 19th century, iii, 599. 

Ships of Orkney and Shetland Islands, 

i. 97. 

Shoes, prices of, in 15th centniy, ii 24; 

practice of going without, iii. 500. 
Sliort, Jack, betrays Wallace, i. 204. 
Short corn, year of, 1820, iii. 523. 
Shotts, intrusion at, iii. 4,52. 
Shrewsbury, battle of, i. 802. 
Shrewsbury, Duke of, iii. ,8;>9. 
Shrewsbury. Earl of, ii S8, :177. .891, 393. 
Sildiald, Oolouel, e.xccuted, iii. 108. 
Siliylla, wife of .Alexander L, i. 102. 
;Sikh wars, the, iii. 645. 

Silk, laws prohibiting the wearing of, 1. 
444; maniifacturo of, introduced, ii. 
501. 

Silk gauze manufacture in Paisley, iii. 
464. 

iHimnel, Larniiert, imposture of, i. 513. 
.Simon lie Monfort, 1. 130. 

Siinonv, prevalence of, in early times, 

i. 475. 

Simpson, General, in Crimea, iii. 513, 

. 544. 

Simpson, Sir James Young, iii. 010. 
Simson, Andreiv, cionver.sion nf, ii. 231. 
Simson, Hcv. Archibald, ii. 506. 

Simson or Simpson, Dimcan, martjT, 

; ib587; ii. 8. 

■Simson, Professor John, iii. 442, 4-14. 
Siiusim, Profossm' Ilobert, iii. -48S, 504. 
Sinclair, Henry, Bishop of Boss, ii. 155. 

: Sinclair, Sir Joim, i. 344, 346. 

Sinclair, Sir John, ITlbster, lii. 427, 692. 
Sinclair, Lord, i. .570. 

Sinclair, Oliver, at Solway AIo.ss, i. 599. 
Sinclair, Patrick, ambiissador, i. 573. 
Sinclair, Tliomas, keeper of Tn'ivy seal, 

ii. 198. 

■Sinclair, Sir Walter, i. 846, 369. 


Sinolair, YViili.ain, Bishop of Butikold, I 
1.248, 286, 299. I 

Sir Tristram i. 104, 165. 

Siward, Earl of Hortlminberlaiid, i. S6. 
Skene, Joim, an Octavian, ii. 434. 

Skene, Bi'. William K, i. 37*; iii. 610. 
Skinner, Rev. Joim, iii. 502. 

Skins, early trmle in, i. 376. 

Skippou, Alajor-geiieral, iii. 68. 

Skirving, Mrs., enthusiastic Jacobite, 

iii. 3S6. 

liiis Castle, i. 81; ii. 430. 

Slavery, in Scotland in early times, i. 

159; abolished, iii. 529. 

Slave-trade abolished, iii. 619, 

Small, James, improves the plough, 
iii. 470. 

Smash or great drum, in Edinbai'gh, 

ii. 527. 

Smeton, Thomas, moderator of As- 
sembly, ii. 313. 

Smith, w'ages of, in 14th century, i. 291. 
Smitli, Adam, political economist, iii. 
503, 

Smith, Alexander, poet, iii. 607, 60S. 
Smith, Gavin, improves draining, ii. 529. 
Smith, James, of Beanston, agricul- 
turist, iii. 502, 593, 597. 

Smith, Mr., represents Glasgow in 
parliament, iii. 33-i. 

Smith, Mr. W. II., first lord of the 
treasury, iii. 563. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, iii. 4.87. 

Smith, Prof. William Robertson, iii.ClS. 
.Smollett, Tobias George, iii. 502. 
Smuggling, laws of James V. for the 
suppres.siou of, ii. 500; act of As- 
sembly in 1744 against, ill. 449; pre- 
valence of, in Scotland, 331, 859; 
cause of the Porteous Riot, 359. 

Snell, Mr., accuses tlie Scotch mem- 
bers, lii. 355. 

Snuff, use of, iii. .813. 

Soap, manufacture of, introduced, iii. 
307. 

Social condition of tlie people in early 
times, i. 292. 

Society, History of. Period I. From 
the earliest times to the union of 
the Piets and Scots, A.l>. 84:5, i. 00, 
Period II. A.d. 843-1097. i. 94. 
Period nt. a.p. 1097-1286. i. 154. 

Period lY. a.P. 1286-1329, i. 2s0. 

Period V. A. I). 1329-1424, i. 374. 
Period Yt. a.d. 1424-1488, i. 477. 

Period Vtl. .v.l>. 1488-1542, ii. 14. 

Period nil. .i v. 15.J2-1.569, ii. 2.51. 
Period ix. A.n. 1.5(i9-l0U3, ii. 498. 
Period X. Buring the Seventeenth 
Century, iii. 27.5. I’eviod XI. In 
the Eighteenth Century, iii. 480. 
Period xil. In the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, iii. 686. 

Society People ’, the, iii. ISO. 
Socinianism in Church of Scotland, iii. 
457. 


127. 

Sollnns quoted, i. 72. 

Solway Moss, surrender at, i. .509. 
Somerled, Lord of Argyle, i. 113, 114. 
Somers, custodier of Mary, ii. 377. 
Somerset, Buke of, ii, 77. 78, 80, 81. 
Somerset, Earl of, Roliert Kor, ii. 561 ; 
married to Countess of Essex, 674 ; 
loses favour' with the king; tried for 
yjolsoning Sir Tliomas Gvurtmry, 576. 
Somerset, Lord Henry, iii. 5:58. 
Somerville, Dr., of Jodlnivgh, (luoted, 

iii. 483, 484, 492, 494, 499. 

Somerville, Lord, ii. 52, 206. 
Soumiorville, Walter de, i. 210. 
Soug-schools in 17th century, iii. 2 . 
Sopliia, Princess, iii. 252; the succes- 
sion settled on, 259, 272. 

Sorcerers, laws against, ii. 24. 

Somers, laws against, i. 386, 185 ; ii. 24. 
Soudan, war in the, iii. 561. 

Soulis, Sir John, i. 244. 

Soulis, William de, i. 257, 258. 

Soult, Marshal, iii. .512-514. 

Southesk. Earl of, iii. 353. 

Spain , King J anies resolves on war with, 

ii. 579 ; war with, under Charles I., 

iii. . 3; failure of Wimbledon’s expedi- 
tion, 4; adapts the cause of the Pre- 


STIiWART 

tender: prepar.ations for invading 
England; small body of Spaniards 
laud at Kiutaii, 35.5; are defeated at 
Glenshiel and .suirender, .•),5r>, tJ.'iO; 
occupied by the Frenclv, 51 1. 
‘Spanish^ Blanks’, plot of the, ii. 41.5, 


f Aberdeen, 

i. .4.53. 

Spence, William, tortm'cd, iii. 19'1. 

Spence, of Mbn'iniston, ii. 291. 

Spendthrift, descriplion oi a, i. 4iifi. 

Sports, in 1.5th ceutiii'y. i. ■19;>; ii. ;U: in 
16th century, ii. 206; in ITtli eentnry, 
5.85. 

.SpoltifeWDod, John, sni)eriutendent for 
lotliiJin, ii. 126, 128, 2:i5. 

Spottiswood, .rolin, Arelibishop, ii.373; 
Archbishop of Gla.sgow, 48.5; attend, s 
parliament, 547: niodeialor of As- 
sembly, 5.59; his sermon, 560 ; con,se- 
crated in Loudon, 661; made Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, 563; modera- 
tor of Assembly, 664; malignity 
against Lord Balmerino, iii. 17 ; ap- 
pointed chancellor, 19; hi.s remarks 
on the signing of the Covenant, 27 ; 
ex<'oiiiniuni<'atcd, 35 ; religions his- 
torian of 17th century, ,8‘J4. 

Sjiottiswood, .Icdm, executed, iii. 108. 

.Spotti.swood, Sir Robert, executed, iii. 


Spreul, John, trial nf, iii. 185, 186. 

Siirott, Georae, ii. 471. 472. 

Spynie, .Lord, iii. 71. 

Sqiiadi’one IVdantd, a political xiartv, 
iii. 2.56, 2.58, -271. 

Stage-eoaelies tir.-.i, run lietweeii Kdiii- 
l)urgli and London, iii. 3as. 

Stair, Earl of, iii, 220, 227, 257. See 
Balrurnple {Sir John). 

Stair, Lord, aiidiassador at iri'eneli 
court, iii. fl-IH; conducts negotiations, 
354; atliaUle of Uettingen; a noted 
reformer in agriculture and rural 
economy, 410, 470; oiiposesSir itfiliert 
Walpole. 410; commands tlie British 
troops on the Coiitiiieiil ; resigns his 
eomniand, 410; his death, 111. 

Stamp -Act pa'.sed. 1765; o])}joi-Hiuii of 
Amerieau eolonies, iii. 421. 

Standard, tiattle of the, or Northaller- 
ton, i. 109. 

Stand.ard measures in 1487, i. 488. 

Standing army, jiroimsal liy Mary of 
Guise to rai.se a, ii. 94, 

Standing stones, i. 21. 

Stanfield, Sir .fames, murdered; his sou 
Thilip convicted ity ordeal, iii. 291. 

Staulio]io, Secretary, iii, 354. 

Stanley, .Sir Edward, at Flodden, i. 530. 

.Stanley, Henry Al., African traveller, 
ill. 017. 

Stark, Helen, m.artyr, ii. 50. 

Stark, Rev. Air., intruded into Kinross, 
iii. 440. 

‘Start, The’, iii. 113. 

Steam navigation, inta.iductiou of, iii. 
589. 

Stoell, Sir .T(dm, sculptor, iii. G'20. 

Stephen, usurps the Eviglisli tlirnrie; 
concludes peace with David I., i. IbG; 
invades the Scottish Border, 107; 
battle of the Standard ; peace again 
concluded, 109; rcsciie.s Prince lienry 
at 'Ludlow Castle ; defeated at l.in- 
coln, and dojmsed; plots for lii.j re- 
storation, 110; resiimos an uncertain 
sway in England, 111. 

Steplien, William. .St. Andrew.^ i. 

Stevenson, Roliert Louis, miscellaneous 
writer, iii, 60,8. 

Steward, govenirneiit oflicer, i. 1,57. 

Steward, Jidiii and James, at Ilulidoii 
mtl, i. 302. 

Stewart, Alexander, son (if the M'olf of 
Badeiioch, i. 362; iiecoines Itarl of 
Alar, 363. 

Stewart, .Sir Alexander, executed, i. 387, 

Stuart. Alexander, Archbishop of St, 
Andrew.s, ii. 3. 

Stewart, .Sir Allan, i. 244. 

Stewart, Allan Breck, iii. 413. 

Stewart, Archibald, lord provost of 
Edinburgh, iii. 372. 374. 
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Stnnrt, ISernanl, LorJ Aiiliiiniej-, i. fiari. i 
•:Stewart,, Colonel (brother of 'the Earl of , 
Arraii), defeatod by Earl of Mar, ii. 
335; helps the king to eseape from ■ ^ 
the Gowrie conspirators, 343 ; takes 
tlie Earl of Gowrie prisoner, 340; 
ordered to ari'est ministers, 3.53 ; 
joins Both well in an attempt to 
sete the king, 4U; the Earl of 
Gowrie’s forbearance towards, 402. 
Stewai't, General .Sir Donald, iii. 559. 
.‘itiWi-avl, Dr., at rsln'idge, iii. 75. 

Stewart, Professor DiigaUl, pliilo.soi.ihi- 
cal writer, iii. 604, 610. 

.Stewart, Duncan, son of Wolf of Bade- 
nocli, i. 350. 

.Stewait, I'isme. n'At‘birjn;i([A,nl). 
.Stewart, Francis, See under Botkwell. 

■ Stewart, .Henry, husband of Queen 

Margaret, !, 562. 505; ii. 12. 

Stewart, .liimes. .See Arran {Earl of). 
Ste.wart, Sir .Tames, the Black Knight 
of Jjorn, i, 408. 414. 

Stimvt, Janies, ..Vrchliishop of St. 
Andrews, ii. ‘ii.. 

■ Stiinrt, James, .I’l'ior of ,St. Andrews, 

.Stewart, Sir Janies, provost of Edin- 
burgh, iii. 125. 

Stewai't, James, of Ancharn, iii. 413. 

■ Stewart, Sir John, Con.stalilu o.f Suot- 

huid. i. 371. 

■Stewart, Sir John, married the Fair 
Maid of Galloway, i. 427. 

■ Stuart, Sir John, at ilaiihi, iii. ,510. 

■ Stuart, John Australian ex- 

plorer, iii. (.ill). 

■ Stewiivt, .Lord Murdoch, i. 350, 300, SOI, , 

Stewart, Sir Robert, executed, i. 401, 
403. 

■ Stewart, Colonel Il.oy, iii. 40.3. 
Stew.art.'W’alter, Earl of llonteitli, i. 132. 

. Stewart, T^alter, trial and execution of, 

: i: 387, '388.' 

Stewart, Sir Walter, executed for 
witchcraft, ii. 204. 

Stuart, Walter, an Octavian, ii. 434. 
Stewart, .Sir William, of Forrest, i. 301. 
Stewart, AVilliam, accuses Andrew ilel- 
vil,ii.34.S. 

Stewart, Sir William, killed by Both- 
well, ii. :WS, 401. 

. Stewart of Bonkill, i. 22,5. 

Stewart of Coltiicss, iii. 103, 202, 

Stewarts, fend iietweeii Boyds and, ' 
408; at Frestoiipans, iii. 377. 

Stuart.s of Appin, iii. 300, 3S8. 

■ Stoyle, Kirk of, i. 554. 

Stipends of ministers in 1749, iii. 449. 

■ Stirling, the men of, at the battle of 

Largs, i. 130. 

■ Stirling, a commercial town , in the 

time of David i.; one of tlie court of 
four Imrglis, i. 100; destroyed hy fire, 
103; hiinied by IVallace, 194; burned 
hy the Douglases, 421; destruction of 
iiioiiastories in, ii. Ill ; parliament 
meets at, 310; relative importance of, 

In 1025, iii. 305; surrenders to the 
rebels, 3S0. 

.Stirliii.g, battles of, i. 186, 203. 

■■ Stirling Castle, surrendered to England, 

i. 117, 180; siege of, by Edward I., 
203; taken by adlierents of David 
Tlruco, 311; Qiieen Mary placed in, ii. 

67 : liiarl of Mar keeper of, 308 ; sur- 
renders to General Monk, iii. 117; 
deliate in, tiefore James VI., 209; 
besieged in 1740, iii. 389, 301 
Stirling of Glorat, ii. 02. 

Stirling of Keir killed, i. 507. 

Stirling of Keir impvi.soned, ill. 405. 
Stirling, .i. nntcliison, piulosophical 
writer, iii. 011. 

Stirlingshire ravaged hy Ilaco, i. 134. 
Stock-iu'eeding, improvement in, iii. 

Sto'ke.s, Whitley, (inoted, i, 38®. 

Stone Age, the, i. 4; animals of; people 
of, their harrows or .grave-mounds, 13; 
timir implements, weapoiiK, and or- 
naments, 14, 15; civilization during, 

■ 10; race.s of, 18. 

Stonelmven plundered by Montrose, 
iii. 73. 

. Stonelumge, i 2.5. 


Stone implements, i. 9, l-t, m 

Stone of Destiny, origin, i. 82, 33, 74, 98. 

Stones of Stennis, Orkney, i. 21. 

Stool of repentance, iii. 293. 

Stow, David, founds riarm.al schools, iii. 
554. 

Strabo on tlie Druids, i. 58. 

Straclian, Itev. .•Mexander, ii. a-lii. 

Strachan, Admii-al .Sir Iliehai'd, iii. 515. 

Straiton, Sir Alex., at Harlaw, i. ;fT.7. 

Straiten, David, martyr, i. 580; ii. 7. 

Sti'aiton of Lauriston, ro.val commis- 
sioner to .4ssemlily, ii. 543, 544. 

Strang, Dr., his ‘Glasgow aiul its Clubs’, 
iii. -489. 

Strange, Sir Robert, iii. 504. 020. 

Stningway, General, iii. 543. 

Ktraten, Philip Vander, iii. 307. 

Stratliiillaii, hfittle .at, i. 75. 

Scra,thaUaii, Lord, iii. 383, 384, 389. 

Strathlfogie, oontumaii.v of i>re3bytery 
of, iii. .574; seven minister.s suspended 
and finally deposed, 575, .577; restored 
by oltl Assemldy, .584. 

Stratidiogie, i)alace of, ii. 430. 

Stratiiliogio. David de, i. 297, 303. 

Stratliclyde, i. 78, 95. 

Stratliearn, one of ten districts of 
Scotland, i. 9.4. 

Stratheni, Connt(i.ss of, i. 258. 

Stratliei-n, Earl of, i. 130, 153. 

Strathea-ii, Earl of, at Ilalidon 11(11, i. 302. 

Stratliearn, .ISari of, at Kevil’s Cross, i. 
315. 

Str.athearn, D.avid, Earl of, son of 
Itohert 11., i. 334. 

Strathmore, Lord, iii. 249. 1 

Striv(din, Jolin de, i. 304. i 

Strode, IVilliam, accused of high trea- , 
son. iii. 50, I 

Strozzi, Leon, ii. 77, 90. 

Stuart. .See under Stawart. i 

Stuilents’ societies in old Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, iii. 4,84. 4SS. 

Snecession, law of royal, i. 2.80. 

.Sudereyar, name of tlie Hebrides, i. 97. 

Sngar-retiuing, iii. 000. 

Sully, Duke of, iii. 277. 

Sumptuary law.s, in 15th century, i. 444, 
499; in 10th century, ii. 499, 504, 630, 
531. 

‘ Sunday Magazine the, iii. 012. 

Superintendent, adoption of, in the 
church, ii. 243. 

Superstition, of the Tfighlaiidors, iii. 
282; prevalence of, throughout 
Eurripe in ]7tli century, 2S5; popular 
belief in omens and divination, ‘267, 
288; niiracnlous cures by holy wells, 
‘28S; elllcacy of amulets; superstitious 
praetices for curing disease.s, 289; 
protections against witchcraft; of the 
Covonanters, 290; among lawyers; or- 
deal of touchhig the dead liody to 
discover the murderer, 291 ; w.ar of 
the church against, 296. 

Surcoat, the, i.''284. 

Surrey, John Warerme, Earl of, i. 181, 
183. 

Surrey, Earl of, escorts the Princess 
Margaret to Scotland, i. 519, 521; at 
them.arriage festivities of .iamesIV., 
52.3; leads the English army at 
■Flodden, 534; g.aiiis a victory, 530; 
created Duke of Korfolk, 539. 

Susse.x, Earl of, ii. 285. 

Snstentation Fund of Jfree Church, iii, 
581, Oil. 

Sutherland and Caithness, one of ten 
districts of Seothind, i. 95. 

Sutherland, Earl of, at Halidon Hill, i. 
302. 

Sutlierland, Earl of, at Kevil’s Cross, i. 
315. 

Sutherland, Earl of, supports James 
ITI., i. 404. 

Sutlierland, Earl of, forfeited, ii. 149; 
supports Bothwell’s pruten.sioiis, 187. 

Sntlieriand, Earl of, signs the Covenant, 
iii, 27. 

Sveaborg, homhardment of, iii. 544, 

Swearing, prevalence of profane, in 
early times, ii. 39; laws against; fines 
iniviosed f(.)r, 40, ‘247; decrees of pres- 
liytery against, iii. 292. 

Swetenham, Oaiitain, at Gleiilinnan, 


THOMSOK 

Sweyn, King of Korway, i. SO, SI, 84. 
Sweyn’s Pillar, i. S2. 

Svvintun, in council of state, iii. 1‘22. 
Sw-inton, .'iir John, at ilomildon Hill, 
i. 3o0. 

Swintou, Sir Phoinus, i. ,370. 

Syd.serf, Bisliop, iii. ‘2;l, 134. 

Sylvia, .Eneas, ijnoteil, i. 47.S 
Syme, James, surgeon, iii. OH). 
Symington, William, expe-riments in 
steaiii imvi.gation, iii. aiAt. 


'I'ables, committees of, iii. 24. 

Tiudtus, Roman historian, i. 1, SO’-; Ids 
aecoiiiit of the .Brilon.s, 3; introduces 
Scotland to history, 41; on the dis- 
union of tlie Caledonians, 67 : on tiio 
chariots of the (.ialedonians, 08, 09, 
Tail, of 'rcViotdale, killed, ii. 311. 
Talavera, li.attle oi, iii. 5.12. 

'I'alhot, Ifcnry, ii. 395, 

Talbot, Richard, i. 297, 30:!, 

Talismans, belief in. iii. ‘290. 

'f’alla Mos.s, rout at. i. 508. 

'I'amai, liattle at, iii. 561. 

'.Tanist law, i. 74, 78, 7S). 

Tannahill, Bobrct. poet, iii. 004, 
Tamiiiig of leather introduced, iii. 307. 
Taranis, a deity of the Britons, i. 00. 
Tarliet, Lord, iii. ‘220. 

Taverns patronized in old Eiiiubiu'gh, 
iii. 483. 

Taxes, eriiiality of, tit the TTnion, iii. 
‘250, 260. 

Tay Bridges, tlie, iii. 592. 

Taylor, the Water I’oet, his description 
of a Highland hunt, iii. 281 and note; 
Ids account of the coal-pit at Culross, 
305; description of Edinburgh, 308; 
of the Scottish mode of living, 312. 
'Taylor, .Tames, and steam navigation, 
iii. 589. 

Taylor, Simon, improves church music, 

ii. 41. 

Teheriiaya, battle of, iii. 543. 

Tea, high price of, at the Union, iii. -491. 
'Teigmuonth, Lord, iii. 353. 

'J'elegraph introduced, iii. 592. 
Tel-el-Kehir, battle of, iii. 559. 
'j'elepliunic coniinunieation. iii. 592. 
Telescope, supposed knowledge of, 
among tlie Druids, i. 60. 

Telford, Thomas, civil engineer, iii. 
588, 689. 

Templeton, J., introduces niaiiufaeture 
of Axminster carpets, iii. 597. 

Tenciii, Cardinal, iii. 300, 307. 

Teiuiaiit, William, poet, iii. 004. 

Tennis, game of, i. 499; ii. 35. 

“I'en Yeins’ Cmillict’, the, iii. 532, 571. 
Test Act, the, iii. 187; dissatisfaction 
witli, 188; ridiculed hy hoys, 189: 
burnedhy Caiiieroiiians, 190; attempt 
to exemp't Scotsmen from, 272. 
‘Testament of t'resseid', i. 504; ii. 47. 
Teutates, a deity of the Britons, i. 00. 
Teutonic races in Scotland, i. 280. 
Tewfik Pasha, iii. 5.59. 

Textile manufactures in 19th century, 

iii. 595. 

Thane, oflice of, i. 158. 

Thaiiet, Isle of, i. 47. 

Theatre, its introduction into Scotland, 
iii. .477. 

Tlieoliald the Fleiniiig, i. 150. 

'Thiove.s' Hole, Kilmarnock, iii. 149. 
Thiggers, laws iigaiMst. i. 380, 484. 
'Thirlstanc, Lord, ii. 4‘25. 

Thirty \ear.s' War, the, iii. ‘278. 

‘ Tlustle .and tlie Rose ’, the. ii. 40. 
Thistlewood, Artliiir, iii, 520. 

Thomas, Bastard of Galloway, i. 125. 
Tlionias, V.alentiiie, ii. 457. 

'ITionias tile Rytner, i. 164, 105. 
Thomson, Alexander, nrchitoct, iii. C20. 
'Thomsoii, Rev. Dr. Andrew, iii. .507; 

the Apocrypha controversy, ,50Si. 
Thomson, Sir 0. V\‘yville, iii. 615. 
Thomson, Rev. Janies, Burutisland, iii. 
448. 

Thomson, James, author of ‘The Sea- 
sons', iii. 50‘2. 

I Thomson, John, of Loehdoon, i. 252, 302. 
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Thiiiiisiin, I!ev. Jolui, pjunter, iii. ,020. 
Tlionison, .FoscijIi, African traveller, 
iii 617. 

Thcinisoij, Prof. William (loz’tl Kelvin), 

' iii. 614. ; ' . ■ 

Tliorfln, Mormaor of Caithness, i. 84. 
'i'liornton Castle, ii. 25iJ. 

‘ Three Kstate.s', the, ii. 230. 
Threipliiiiil, Sir Stuart, iii. 375. 
'i'hroekmortoii, liiiHlish anihassiidor in 
-t'rauee, ii. 130; ne,tj;ntiutions with 
tjueeii Mary, 130, 165; sent to .Scot- 
land Ity lUizabctli, 19.5; iirotests 
•against the coronation of .Tames VI. ; 
remonstraths iihont the treatment of 
the (lueen, 108; appea.l.s for her liber- 
ation, 201; leaves SeoUanil, 202, 
Tliurot, M., tlofeated, iii. 41S. 

Tlnir.stan, Archhisliop of York, i. 103, 
107, lOS. 

Time, change in reeUnniiig of, ii. 401. 
Tinkers, decree regarding-, iii. 307. 
Tininore, battle of, i. 75. 

Tippermufr, battle of, iii. 71. ' 

Tixall Castle, ii. Uhl. 

Tobacco, monoprdy of, iii. 103; spinniu" 
of, introduced, 307 ; attempt to e.scape 
the duty on, 330; trade of Chisgow in; 
the ‘toliacco lords’ of Ulasgow, .ifio. 
Tod, Sir Thomas, i. 511. - 
. Todlchen, General, iii. 541. 

Toleration Act of 1712, iii. 4-40. 

Tolls, iibolition of, iii. 580. 

Tondinson, Colonel, iii. 102. 

Tongliiud, Abbot of, i. 520; ii. 18. 
Tonnage and poundage, iii. 2, 8. 
Toorn-fiibard, jnckuaino of Jolin Biiliol, 

i. ISO. 

Toplnim, Captain, deseribesEdinhurgh, 
1774, iii. 473, 4S0-4S(i. 

Torpbiclieu, a favourite of James III., 

, i. 440. 465. 

Torphiclien, disputed .settlement at, iii. 
449. 

Torres Vedras, lines of, iii. 513. 

Torture, instruments of, ii. .513; in- 
st.ances of, iii. 177, 178, 185, 194. 
Torwood, muster of llruco's army at, 

i. 233; Seotti.sh army encamped at, 
iii. 115: conventicle at, 156. 

Tottis, Briar, ii. 89. 

Toulon, threatened dfstrnction of, iii. 
333; Dritish retire from in 1703, iii. 
434. 

Toulouse, battle of, iii. 514. 
Tournanient, tlie, disappears from Scot- 
land, i. 378: lit .Stirling in 1449. i. 416; 
diminishing frequency of, 481, 498: ii. 
80; promoted by James IV., i. 512. 
Towie Castle burned, ii. 292. 
Town-elook of Aberdeen, i. 493, 
Town-councils, composition of, i. 489. 
Town-guard of Edinlzurgh, iii. 311, 476. 
Townley, Braucis. iii. 385, 405. 

Toy-cap, the. iii. 492. 

Trade, articles of, in 14th century, i. 
376; restrictions on, in James I.’s 
time, 386, 388; restrictions on, in 
James IIT.’s time, 43S; engaged in by 
king, nobles, and bishops, 488; foreign 
trade in 15th century, 487, 488; re- 
striction of, with England, 581;foreigu 
ti'iule from 1782 to 1792, iii. 427. 
Trade.s of Edint)urgli. ii, 21. 

Trafalgar, battle of, iii. 509. 

Trail, Walter, llisbop of St. Andrews, 
1 AW, 470. 

Tramways, introdiuition of, iii. 591. 
Tranent, witches of, ii. i>15. 

Transit, imperfect means of, in 18th 
century, iii. 463. 

Transvaai, vyar in the, iii. 559. 

Traquair, Eaid of, iii. 40, 42, 43, 
Traveliing, cost of, in I3th centuix i. 
104; travellers compelled to lodge at 
inns, :ii)0: inconveniences of, in 1.5th 
century, ii. 39; diffleulties of, in 18th 
century, iii. 463. 

. Treasurer, oiMce of, i. 157, 

Treasurer, lord High, ii. 3. 

Treasurer of Scotland, i. 181. 183. 
Trovers, inspectors of wool, i. IGl. 
‘True law of Free ilonavchies', the, 

ii. 4,50. 

Tulchan bishops, ii, 304, 327, 490. 
Tullibardine occupied by royalists, iii. 


Tullibardin, Laird of, ii. 109. 

Tullibardine, Lord, Duke of Athole, iii. 
246. 

Tiillibjirdine, Marquis of, joins Earl of 
Mar, iii. 344; escapes to the nortlz, 
353; attainted, 354; lauds at Kintail, 
365; accompanies Prince Charles to 
.Scotland, 367; at GlenUiman, 369; .at 
Carlisle, 384; his death, 405. 

Tulloch, Principal John, iii. 613. 

'rurgot, biographer of wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, i. 89; appointed Prim.ato 
of .Scotland, 102, 14.5; difliculties of 
his position, 103, 146; his death, 103, 
146. 

Tuniben-y Castle, miiri'i.age of P.ruce 
at, i. 138; meeting of Drvicc’s sup- 
porters at, 106; surprised by Bruce, 

Turnbull, William, Bishop of Ghasgow, 
founds Glasgow University, i. .502. 

Turner, Sir James, persecutes the Cove- 
nanters. iii. 1-H, 1-14, 1.52. 

Turner, ,l M. W., painter, iii, 020. 

Tuthury Castle, ii. 224, 377. 

‘Twall-honrs'refi-eshment, the, iii. 480. 

Tweed cloth, introduction of, iii. 696. 

'Tweeddale, Mfirquis of, iii. 250, 252. 

Twenge, Sir Marinaduke, i. 187, 240. 

‘Twopenny Faith’ Catechism, the ii. 
90, 104. 

Tynehill Castle, ii. 285. 

Tyninghnui, monastery of, i. 66. 

Tyiiniiiglmmc "Woods, the, iii, 469. 

Tyrconnel, E.-irl of, iii. 224. 

Tytler, James, charged with sedition, 

iii. 430. 

Tytler, Fraser-, Patrick, historian, iii. 
609. 


u. 

Uchtred, Earl of FTorthumheiiand, i. 82, 

Uchtred of Gallowiiy, i. 118. 

Uddai't, Hathaniel, manufactures soap, 
iii. 307. 

Uen or Owen, king of the Piets, 1. 61. 

Ulst, South, iii. 401, 402. 

Ulster, the home of the Dalriad Scots, 
i. 40, 

Ultima Tliule, i. 45. 

Umfraville, Gilbert de, Earl of Angus, 
i. 172. 

limfravilie, Gilbert de, i. 297. 

Umfraville, .Sir Ingelram de, i. 212, 
224, 237. 

Umfraville, Sir Eobert, named llobin 
Mejidmarket, i. 360. 

‘Undertakers’ in the Commons, ii, 576. 

Ungus, king of the Piets, i. 61. 

Unicorn, a coin, ii. 36. 

Union of .Scotland ,aiul England, attempt 
to bring ahrmt, by the marriage of the 
infant (pieen Mary with the son of 
Henry VIII., i.51; recommended, iii. 
240; discussion of the terms and con- 
ditions, 247; necessity for, 2.54, 255; 
draft of an Act for a Treaty of Union, 
257 ; is carried, 258 ; commissioners 
appointed to settle terms; the Eng- 
li.sh demand an equality of ta-xes, 
excise, &c., 259; objections of the 
.Scottish commissioners; expedient 
adopted to remove the difficulty; at- 
tempt to equalize the liabilities and 
customs of the two countries; pro- 
posal of the English as to the number 
of Scottish representatives, 260; small- 
ness of the number complained of by 
the .Scots; number of peers fixed; 
equalization of the coinage and uni- 
formity of weights and measures 
agreed to; compensation paid to 
Scotland for her losses by the Union, 
261; the treaty approved of by the 
queen; its unpopularity in Scotland, 
262; opposition experienced both in 
and out of parliament; national last 
appointed, 263; arts used to excite 
the mob against the Union; rioting 
in Edinl)urgh, 264; petitions sent to 
parliament against the Union; riot 
in Glasgow; commencement of dis- 
cussions in parliament on the articles; 

I debate as to whether it should be in- 


VOLUA'TEERS 

corporate or not, 2iir>-;T(T: speech of 
Seton of Pitmedden, 266; speech of 
Lord Belliaven, 207; proposal of fin 
ineorporatingunjonearried.-attempits 
to hinder other terms of the treaty; 
rising of the Carueroniaus, 271; ae- 

■ curity of the Pre.sbyteriaii : churcli 
contirined; demands concerning tlie 
Test Act negatived; Union finally 
ratitleil by 8eottisli parliament: enu- 
meration of tlie articles of the Union, 
272; the Churcli of .Sootliuid ratified 
by the queen; rival claims of ilu; 
churches of England find .Scotlfind 
settled, 274; the treaty ratitleil by 
the Commons; discu.^sion in file House 
of Lords, .327; finally jiasseil by iho 
Lords and nitified ; discontent in .Scot- 
land; first fruits unfavourable to .Scot- 
land, 329; agitation for the dissolution, 
of, .33i), 340. 

United Presbyterian Church, foniiation 
of, iii. 586. 

United Secession Church formed, Hi. UTO. 

Uniteil States of America, constituted,, 
iii, 423; recognized by Great .Britain, 
424; war with, 516. 

Universities, the first .Scottish univer- 
sity e.stabli.riied, i. 368, 381, .501; Uni- 
ver.sity of Glasgow founded, ,502;. 
establishment of .Scottish, ii. 42; Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh iniiugurated, iii, 
298; parliiimcnf.av.v repre.sentutloii of 
.Scottish, 553, 

University education in Scotland, iii., 
620, 

Uurea.son, Alibot of, i. .tOU; ii. 3;i, 94. 

(ire. Dr. Andrew, chemi.st, iii. 615. 

Uric, or Hurry, Colonel, iii. 67, 73, 108. 

Urns, funeral, i. 21, 24; of the. (inle- 
donians, 70. 

Urqiihart, Seton, Lord, an Octavian, ii 
434. 

Urquhai'fc of Meldnun, persecutor, t. 

202 . 

Uninliart Castle, i, 302. 

Usury, laws against, ii. 500; iii. 305. 

Uttoxoter, Duke of Hamilton surren- 
ders to General Lambert fit, iii. 96, 

Utrecht, treaty of, iii. 339. 

Uxbridge, proposals for peace nnido fit., 
iii. 76. 


V. 

Valence, Aymer de. See Pembroke. 

Valentin, Hiniun introduces Christi- 
anity to, i. 02. 

Vane, Sir Hfirry, iii. 118. 

Varna, Anglo-French army at, iii. 638.. 

Vates, a cbiss of Druids, i. 58. 

Veitcli, Professor, metaphysician ami 
poet, iii. 611. 

Verae, M. de, ii. 283. 285, 288. 

Verneuil, battle of, iii. 276. 

Veto Law, the, iii, 571; rescinded by 
old Assembly, 584. 

Victorifi, Queen, accession of, iii. 529, 
530; her training, 500; popularity;, 
marriage; her attaelinient to .Scot- 
land, 531; first visit to Scotland, 5.32; 
becomes Empress of India, 556; jubi- 
lee of, .564. 

Vienna, taken by Napoleon ; treaty of, 
iii. .514. 

Vienne, Jehan de, i. 338. 

Vikingr. See Pmm. 

Villemore, controller of finances, ii. 93. 

Villiers, George. Sec fjucJdmiham. 

Vipont, Alan de, i. 302, 304. 

Virginals, manufacture of, iii. 307. 

Visitors, office of, ii. 243. 

Vitrified forts, i. SI*. 

Vittnria, bfittle of, iii. 513. 

Volcfuioes in Britisli Ishimls, i. 0. 

Voluntary controversy, the, iii. 669. 

Volunteers, ze.al in Scotland at the 
threatened insnrrectiou of 1714, iii. 
343; regiments raised in Scotland, 
424, 435, 508; Volunteer movement 
of 1859; the prince consort’s ‘ Instruc- 
tionstoLords-lieutenants’ ; the queen 
holds a special levee of Volunteer- 
officers: gre.at review in Hyde .Park, 
549; success of the movement ia, 
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f^n-eat, review at HoIvtooiI 
iiiXSOO, iii. 550. 

VoluHenuH, or I'lorenee Wilson, ii. -13. 
Vortisieni, British lci!!,^■, i. 47. 


■\V. 

Wad or idodt'e, ii. .700. 

W'ad(>, (ieneral, I'otnni.nui.s uiilitar.y in 
Scotland, iii. 3,10; his elforts to'im- 
lirove the Hi}>hlaudB, I'.IS; commands 
army at, .Newcantle. ttSil; his eoiuUict 
diiriiiK sicfi'e ol Otirliale, ii84. 

Wiwc.s, in t ltli century, i. 201; in 170S, 
iii. 407; in 1770, iii. 494. 

Wacfaiii, battle of, iii. .714. 

WiiU'heren expedition, the, iii. S14. 

Wales, Prince of, inarritige of the, iii. 


41.7. 


AVtilker, Ur., dofoads LondoiKlerr.y, iii. 

Walkinshaw, Miss, iii. 404. 

M'allaee, Adam, rntirtyr, ii. 88. 

■Walhic.e, Oaptain, defoinhs Holyrood. 
iii. 210. 

Wallace, Sir . I (din, of C'rai^ie, i. 

Wallace, Ltiird of < ;rai|,;'ie, i. 4.71. 

Mbillace, liev. lloliert, .St. Aiidr 
461. 

AVallaee. .Sir William, i. 1 h 2; boyhood 
and education, 104, 182: tltnuss for 
lotidershii); ontlironk at Lanai'k, 182; 
kills llisloj), the .linglish aheritf; be- 
comes hiiulur of a band of outlaw.s; 
eircumstiincc.s favourable to; joined 
by Sir William Uonalas; atta(.'k and 
rout the jnsticdary at .Sc(me; ad- 
herents to his standard, IS.'l; Edward 
sands army to suppress the riains; 
.battle iit Liiehmaben; I'etires to Ayr- 
biro; dissensions in his camp, and 
sertion of the nobles, 184; re.sumes 
h ' '”in]c warfiire; condition of the 
iiolm., , pliindi.-rs tiio Bi.shop of Glas- 
}?ow's house, 1S.7; XVavrenue deprived 
of the (governor, ship; success north 
of the Eovth; btittle of Stirling, ISO; 
Scotland freed; Sir Andrew Moray 
killed; fa, mine; invades England; 
liav(.iu committed; fails to take Car- 
li.sle, 1,88; invasion of Scotland; in- 
vested with the title of Governor of 
Scotland, ISO; Edward invades Scot- 
land; defection of tile Scottish nobles, 
100; Wallace’s defensive plans, 191; 
treachery of the Earls of Dtmhar and 
Angus; Wallace .surpri.secl at Ealkirk; 
battle of Idilkirk, 192; burns Stirling; 
harasses Edward’s army, 104; re.sigh.s 
his ollice of Guardian and retires 
into private life; applies to the 
Freiieli king for aid; imprisoned in 
J(’r;ince; goes to Home, 190; returns 
to Scotland, 107; again in the iield, 
202; outlawed, 293; captured through 
treachery; his trial, sentence, and 
execjution, 204. 

WV.allace, XVilliarn ’, of Blind Harry, 1. 
.703. 

XValpole, Sir Hebert (Lord Orford), 
advi.ses to make parliament sep- 
teunifil, iii. 354; places President 
Forbes' plan regarding the Highlands 
before tlie cabinet, 304; minister 
under George Tl., 419. 

Widsingham, Sir Ifrancis, sent by 
.Elizahetli to Scotland; failure of his 
niis.sion, ii. ;540; tries to renew the 
Raid of Eiithven, 349; ids knowledge 
of tlu) c(jnspiracy to liberate Mary 
and ass.'issinate Elizabeth, 37S; re- 
veals the plot to Elizabeth, .380; 
.Mary’s (diargu against; Ids defence, 
;i,84; triti.s to induce Paiilet to put 
.Mary to death ])rivately, 390; writes 
a propitiatory letter to King James 
conccvjdng his mother’s death, ‘398. 

Walter-s, Luey, iii. 205. 

Waudowasli, battle of, iii. 418. 

Wapeiishaws. See Wocvponshaivs. 

War. usaces of, in 14th century, i, 377, 
379; eiiaotments concei'iiiug importa- 
tion of war implements, 581, 595; 
modes of, in 10th century, ii. 2.78. 

War begins with France in 1793; a 
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British force sent to the Low Conn- l 
tries; its failure; British retire from J 
Toulon, iii. 434; an Anglo-Riissiari 
army unsuccessfully opposes the 
French in Holland, 437. 

Warlicck, Perkin, imposture of, i. ,71.3; i 
takes rnfn,ge in Scotland, and is wel- | 
coined by the king ; married to Lady i 
Catherine Gordon, 514; invasion of 1 
England, .715; leaves Scotland; his 
execution, 510. 

War-ehariots with scythes, i. 2. 

War-cries, of the. Scots, of the Bu- 
chanans, of the men of Galloway, of 
the Macfarlanes, of the M aephersons, 

i. 99, 109. 

Wardlaw, Henry, Bishop of St. An- 
drews. i. 3(58; notice of his life, 384, 
470, 471, 473; founds the University 
of St. Andrews, 384, 471; crowns 
James I., 385; his princely living and 
hoispitality, 473. 

Wark Castle, i. 431, 432, 569. 

Warlocks, prosecution of, id. 297. 

Warreiine, John, Earl of Surrey,!. 181, 
183, 180. 

Warwick, Earl of, at Pinkie, ii. 80. 

Warwick, Earl of, iii. 00. 

Wa.shing clothes, mode of, iii. 500. 

XVasldngton, George, a young major of 
militia, iii. 414; chosen commander- 
in-chief of colonists’ army, 428. 

Water supply of the towns, iii. 58S. 

Waterloo, battle of, iii. 515. 

Watson, Ilev. William, ii. 470. 477. 

Watt, .Tames, and the steam-engine, 
iii. 504. 

M'att, Robert, e.xeciited, iii. 433. 

Weapons, of the Caledonians, i. 68; in j 
Crkuey and Shetland Islands, 97; of I 
the early Scots, 98, 162, 284, 370; of 
the period 1424-1488, i. 481; in time 
of .Tames V., 594; ii. 28; of the period 
1642-1509, ii. 208; in the Kith cen- 
tury, 624; used by the Highlunders, 
id. 'JSO; changes in the Scottish; 
defensive .armour atnl weapons of 
the pikeuieii; use of the bow retained 
to clo.se of Civil War, 288; improve- 
nieuts of the musket; fusil and 
grenade; dnprovements of the bay- 
onet, 284. 

Weaponshaws, laws for regulation of, 

i. 3SS, 389, 444, 581, 594; ii. 28, 508, 
624; iii. 283. 

■Webeton, Sir Jtdm de, i. 226. j 

Weddei’burne, at conference at Ripon, 
iii. 48. 

XVedderburn’s ‘glide and godly bal- 
lates’, ii. 229. ' I 

XVeddings in 18th century, iii. 494. 

Weems, i. 31*, 71. 

AVeems, Sir David, 1. 165. 

AVeights, punishment for using unjust, 

ii, 254; attempt to establish uni- 
formity of weights and measures at 
the Union, iii. 261. 

AVeir, Grizel, iii. 287. 

AVeir, Major, wizard, iii. 286, 287. 

AVellesIey, Sir Arthur, made Duke of 
AVellington; his career in the Penin- 
sula, iii. 612-614; at Waterloo, 515, 
516; prime-minister, 524; his house 
attacked by the mob, 626; death of, 
536; in India, 644. 

AVells, belief in holy, iii. 288. 

AA'ellwooil, Professor AAdlliam, ii. 4.72, 

AA'^elsh, Rev. David, reads the Protest of 
tlie seceding ministers, 1843, iii. 682. 

AA^elsli, Rev. John, imprisoned for at- 
tending tlie Asaemhly, ii, 644; tried 
and found guilty of treason, 546; 
banished; parting scene on the pier 
at Leith, 650; returns to London; 
interview of his wife with the king, 
573; not allowed to enter Scotland, 
574, 

AA‘'elsli, Rev. John, of Iroiigray, ejected 
from his parish, iii. 138; reward 
offered for his apprehension, 164, 169; 
his moderate views, 176. 

AA'^emys, Rev. David, ii. 332. 

AVemys, John, of Logie, ii. 414. 

AVemyss, John, of AVeniyss, ii. 94. 

AA'^emyss, Laird of Easter, ii. 464. 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, Earl of Straf- 
ford. iii. 11, 25. 
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AAILLIAM 

Western Bank of S(-otIiina, failure of, 

iii. 543. 

AVharton, Lord, ii. 81 . 

AVheeler, Sir Hugh, iii. Sid. 

AVhethara, Major-general, iii 344, 340. 
348,349. ■ 

AA'hig, origin of name, iii. 97. 

AVhigamores’ Raid, tlie, iii, 97. 

AVhipping-boy to Charles I., iii, 169. 

AA'hisky, restrictions on the nmliingof, 

ii. 630 : conies into general u.se,’ iii. 
480; niaimfacture of. ,799. 

AVhitby, council at, 1 1-42; 

AVhite Caterthun, hill-fort of, i. 30, 70. 

MTiite-liorse banner of Heiigist and 
Horsa, i. 49. 

‘White Rose of Sc.-otland ', the, i. 510. 

AAGiitheni or AA'hithorii, monastery and 
church of. i. 62, 

AAHiyte, Rev. .Mr., becomes aBiichanite, 

iii. 45(5. 

AVliytock, Richard, introduces tapestry 
carpets, iii. 597. 

AAUddrington, Lord, iii. 348, 354. 

AAUdows’ (Ministers') F'liiici established, 
iii. 449. 

MGghtman, General, iii, 34S, .‘149, 365. 

AAGghton, John, attempts to assassi- 
nate George AViahart, ii. 68. 

AAGgton niartyi's, the, iii. 207. 

AA^gton, Earl of, at Hevil's Cross, i. 316.. 

Angtoii, Earl of, arrested, iii. 344. 

AVigtown, Archibald Douglas, Earl of,, 

AA'llherforce, ArA’illiain, iii. .729. 

AAGlford, Sir John, ii. 83, 85. 

AVilfrid, Bishop, at AA'liithy, 1. 142. 

AAGlkes, John, iii. 421, 477. 

AA’ilkie, Sir David, painter, iii. 618. 

AVilliam the Lion, reign of; makes air 
alliance with France; iudi.gnantly 
leaves England and retires to .Scot- 
land; takes part with the rebels, 
against Henry of England, i. 1L5; 
helidessnes.s of the English king; 
William made prisoner at the siege 
of Alnwick, 116; his treatment as a 
prisoner; extortionate terms granted 
as a ransom; Scotland for the first 
time recognizes the feudal superiority 
of England; the independence of the 
Scottish church saved, 1117; unsettled 
state of Galloway, IIS ; quarrel Avitli 
the pope, 119, 161 ; the king excom- 
municated and kingdom interdicted,. 

119, 151; excommunication recalled 
by the pope’s successor, 119, 152: 
peaceable settlement of the diffieult.v, 

120, 162; AATlliani marries Ernum- 
garde; Celtic insurrection under 
Donald or -MacAATUlam; the Scottish 
church declared to be directly eiib- 
ject to Rome ; offer of the En.gllsh 
king to give back the castles of Rox- 
burgh and Berwick; the terms not- 
agreed to, 120; Scotland freed from 
its dependence on England by Rudi- 
ard CoBUr de Lion ; the terms of the 
agreement, 121; revolt in Caithness; 
misunderstandings with John, King 
of England: peace entered into; 
death of AATlliain; his character ; hi.s 
title of the Lion, 122 ; progress of niei- 
chandise and manufactures under, 
ICO. 

AATlliam the Conqueror, Scotland in- 
vaded by; treaty at Ahernethy; takes 
Cumberland from the Scottish king, 
i. SO ; his death, 91. 

AAGlliam Rufus, succeeds his father the 
Conqueror ; release.s a son of Mal- 
colm Canniore, i. 91; prepares to 
Invade .Scotland; Malcolm renders 
homage to, 92; meeting of the two 
kings at Gloucester, 93; his interfer- 
ence in the succession to the Scottish 
throne, 93, 94. ' 

William and Mary, state of the country 
at the Revolution, iii. 216; modera- 
tion of the people ; a convention as- 
sembled in London for settling the 
affairs of the kingdom, 217 ; AVilliam 
and Mary chosen king and queen ; 
meeting of the Scottish Convention 
of Estates, 218; plots of Viseoiiiit 
Dundee, 219; effort to procure the 
union of Scotland with England; 
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WILLIAM IV, 

William is niltired the crown and 
Lakes the coronation oath; objects to 
Uit; clause reiiuirinp,' him to root «mt 
hcrctiies, 2i0; iuiudcfi raises an army; 
Ceui-ral Mackay sunt us'ainst him, 
221; defeat of Mackuy mid death of 
Dundee at Killiecrankie, 222; defeat 
of tlie Jacoliites !it Duukeld; ilaiues 
lauds in frelaml, 22;-!; siege of Lon- 
donderry, 224; the hatr.le of the 
Doyiiu, 2211; ditiicultios of William 
ill inuuagiug tlu! dilfcraiices between 
Urn I’resbyteriaus and l!;))iscopalians; 
dissatisfact.ion among tlio nobles, 227: 
aneutiiig of parliament ; Act of .Su- 
premacy rescinded ; Presbyterianism 
estaldislied, 22S; meeting of (Tcncral 
As-euibly, 22!); plan to reconcile the 
Highlanders, 230; scliemo to elfeet 
tiui destruction of the Macdonalds of 
Ulericoe, 281; the massacre; odium 
brought (111 AViUiatn for sanctioning 
it, 233; the Darien Scheme, 234; its 
failure, 230; indignation of tlic coun- 
try; national {uidrass to the king; 
government iireventparliament from 
dealing with it, 241; riots in Kdin- 
hurgh, 242; death of lineen Mary; 
•death of King .rames, 243; failing 
health of William; fall from his 
horse; his last message to the House 
of Connuons, 2-14; his death; charac- 
ter and results o! reign, 245; acts 
passed in reign of, for promotion of 
education in Scotland, 3U0. 

William IV., accession, iii. 525; death, 
629. 

■Williams, Friar, ii. 6(5. 

Williams. General, at K.ars, iii. 544. 

■Williamson, Adam, a spy, i. .543. 

Williamson, Peter, introduces a penny- 
post in Edinburgh, iii. 474. 

Willock, John, iu'tei’viinv with Knox, 
i. 97; summoned to appear for trial, 
104; with .K.uo.x inrerth, 103; advo- 
cates the deposition of the (juecn- 
regent, IIS; attends her on her death- 
bed, 124; appointed superintendent, 
120; assists lii drawing up the First 
Hook of Discipline, 23.5. 

AVills, General, iii. ;W7, b-lS. 

Wllniot, Lord, iii. lUO. 

Wilson, a Kirkcaldy smuggler, iii. 359, 
300. 

'Wilson, Alex.andim, provost of .Edin- 
burgh, iii. SOS, 

Wilson, Alexander, ornithologist, iii.615. 

Wilson, Sir Arehdale, iii. 54(5, 

Wilson, Sir David, (pioted, i. 19, 20, 20. 

Wilson, Florence, or Volusenns, ii. 43. 

Wilson, Prc.fessor .Tohu (‘Christopher 
Korth’), iii. 000, (510. 

Wilson, Margaret, martyr, iii. 208. 

AVilson, Robert, produces the screw- 
propeller, iii. 590. 

Wilson, Rev. William, Perth, iii. 447. 

■Wilson, Rev. Mr., .Stranraer, iii, 679, 

Whnldedon, llr,5t annual competition 
at, iii. 549. 

IViraldedoti, Lord. iii. 3, 4. 

■Wirnuud, claims the earldom of Mor<ay, 
and invades Scotland, i. 110 ; impri- 
sonment of; retires to monastery of 
Bilaml, 111. 

■Winchester, Earl of, Constable of .Scot- 
land, i. 157. 

Windliam, Gouer.-il, in India, iii. 647. 

■Windrain, .Major, iii. 200, 208. 

Wine, taxon; statute against adultera- 
tion of, ii. 530. 


■Winter, Admiral, ii. 121, 

Wintoii, Earl of (Lord Seton), funeral 
of, ii. 48.4. 

AVinton, Earl of, in rebellion of 1716, 
iii. 345, 348. 354. , 

Wiseman, Cai'dinal, iii. 530. 

AVislnirt, plots to assassinate Cardinal 
Beaton, ii. 60. 

Wisliiirt, George, his descent and early 
life. ii. ()(); personal apjiearance and 
character, 67; prohibited from preach- 
ing ill Dundee ; preaches in Ayr; op- 
posed liy Archbishop Dunbar; Ida 
exertions to preserve order, 67; re- 
turns to Dundee during the pestil- 
ence; attempt to assassinate him; 
Beaton’s design to waylay him: goes 
to Edinburgh to discuss with the 
prelates, 08 ; preaches at Leith and 
luveresk, 09; forebodings of hisdeath, 
68, 69; his confidence in the success 
of the Reformation; pre,aches at 
Haddington; attended by Knox; 
arrested at Ormiston, 69; his trial 
and sentence, 70; his execution; pre- 
dicts the death of Beaton, 71; taught 
Greek in Montrose, 270. 

AVishart, George, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
iii. 134. 

AAMsliart, Robert. .Bishop of Glasgow, 
appointed a gnardi.mi, 1. lOti; joins 
Wallace, 183, 276, 280; reproved by 
tlie pope, 200, 270; joins Bruce, 200, 
277; fiirnislies Bruce with robes for 
lii.s coronation, 210 ; puiiislied by Ed- 
ward, 214, 270; lilierated from prison, 
240. 

Wishartof Pitarrow, ii. 141. 

AA’itchcrafti, first introduction into Scot- 
land, ii. 203; pnnishraent of rvitche.s 
and wizards; Knox accused of, 204; 
prevalence of iiulief in, 407, 612; a 
witch-liiider coiulernned for impos- 
ture, 4.58; niipoetical cliaracter of, in 
Scotland; .lames VI. '.s belief in, 514; 
the witches of 'I'l'aneut, 515; .Tame;s 
AM.'s writings against, iii, 2s5; mmier- 
niis executions for; cruel modes taken 
to detect; story of Jlajor AVeir, 280; 
proleetions .against, ‘290; decrees of 
the church against, 295, 

AAhtches, ii. 24; trials of; their strange 
confessions, 400; bridle or collar for, 
51,3; zeal of the diurcli in the prose- 
cution of, iii. 297. 

AADiad, painting with, i. 2. 

AVogaii, (’idoiiel, iii. 120. 

AAbilf of Badeiioeh, the, i. 3.50. 

AA'tdfe, General, at (Quebec, iii. 417. 

AAmLseley, Sir Garnet (AMscount), in 
A.-lnmteo, iii. 555; sent to Egypt, 659; 
ill the .Soudan, 561. 

AA'olaey, Cardinal, i. 543, 55S. 

AA'oiid, enactments concerning the 
planting of. i. 581. 

Wood, Sir .Andrew, admiral, i. 483; 
siininioiied by the confederate lords; 
aifcetiiig meeting with the young 
king, 500; his bold answers to the 
coniicil, 607; n.aval \'ictory over the 
English; victory over Stephen Bull, 
510; aids in putting down the High- 
land rebellion, 5*24 ; his ship the 
‘ Mellow Carvel ii. 29. 

AAbiod, John, secretary, ii. 216. 

AVooden horse, the, a military punish- 
ment in the a7th century, iii. 285. 

AA’'ookey Hole, near AA'^ells, i. 10. 

AA'^ool, customs on, 1. 287, 322; an article 
of e.xport, 376; dressing and refining 


ZULU 

i of, iiitj'odiic.ert, iii. 307 ; woollen manu- 

facture in 19th century, 696. 

AA'orcfc.ster. iiatdc of, iii. 1J6. 

‘ AA^'orcester ' ship, capture of, and trial 
of its crew, iii. 264, 26.5. ; 

AADitton, Sir Edward, amliassador, ii. 
,363; proposes a Protciitant league, 
364; failure of his plans, 8(55; flees to 
England, 366. 

AVre.stling, game of, ii. 34. 

AA'ylloiighby, governor of UiTwick, ii. 
460. ■ 

AVynrame. John.hisinnneneeiriHprcad- 
in.gthe doctrines of tin; Refonimtioii, 
ii. '4: preaches ;it the trial of (Jeorge 
AAMslitirt ; has a conference with 
Wi.shart, 70; presides at ceclesiastical 
convention wliich e.xamine.s Km.ix, 76; 
his decision on the .Patcr-iioster (.(on- 
troversy, <)(,); appointed .superinten- 
dent for Fife, 12(i; draws tip a Book 
of Discijdine, 128, 235. 

AAVntoun, Andrew, notice of liis life; 
his ‘Orygynale Cronykil of .Scotland'; 
liis care us a historiuii, i. ,383. 


X. 


Xiiihiliims on the marriage customs of 
tlie Britons .and the food of Uie Cale- 
donians, i. 72. 


Y. 


'i'air. Sir Ilenry, executed, ii. 174. 

‘ A’ear of Die dearfh 1795, iii. 472. 

‘Yellow Carvel', the, i. 500, 507, 510; 

ii. ‘29. 

vrester, Lord, joins Queen Mary, ii. ‘20(5. 

Yirrt-houses, i. 31*. 

York taken by tlie P.arliament, iii. 67. 

York, Cardinal, iii. 429. 

A’’ork, Duke of, sent to Scotland as his 
majesty’s comuiissiouer, iii. 179; sue-, 
ceeds Lauderdale; severity of his ad- 
liiinistration, 183: witucs.se.'j the ap- 
plication of torture, 18,5; act of par- 
liament to authorize his sucees!3iou, 
187; repairs to England: i.s ship- 
wrecked, 190; succeeds lo the throne 
as J.anies AMI., 200; his .sentiments on 
punishments for swearing. Saldiath- 
hreaking, fornication, A',c., ‘293; his 
reception at Edinburgh; prejudice 
to liir title of Duke of Albany, 303. 
See Jmim VIL 

York, Duke of, in the Low Countries, 

iii. 434, 437; hi.s death, 523. 

A-'ork Building Company, the, iii. 422. 

Ahmng, Andrew, one of the disputants 
before , James VL, iii. ‘299. 

A'oiing, Dr. Jame.s, produces paralfin, 
iii. 599, 615. 

Young, T’etev, schoolmaster to James 
AM., ii. 306; an Octavian, 434. 

A’'oung, Rev. Air., presented to Auch- 
tararder, iii. 572. 


z. 

Zouch, Lord, sent by Elizaludh to ro- 
raoustrate with James, ii. 424; allies 
himself with Both well. 426. 

Zulu war, the, iii. 657. 



